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PREFACE 


Nearly  all  tlmt  it  was  necessary  fur  me  to  say  by  way  of  iutro- 
rluction,  I  bave  written  in  tbe  first  cbapter.  Only  hero,  on  tlie 
threshold,  should  be  pointed  out  the  system  on  which  the  Indian 
names  and  othc-r  worda  have  been  spelf.  I  have  followed  that 
whifh  has  varioufily  been  called — after  those  who  have  either 
plaliorated  or  applied  it — the  Joneeian,  Forbesian,  or  Hunterian 
system,  but  which  now,  from  the  increasing  nee  of  it  and  from  its 
adoption  by  some  of  the  depaitmcnfs  of  the  Government  of 
India,  fairly  merits  to  bo  called  tlie  Indian  system  of  applying 
the  Roman  alphabet.  In  this  the  ten  vowel  gounds  whicli  occur 
in  the  languages  of  northera  India  are  represented  by  the  live 
vowels  of  our  alphabet*  by  an  accentuation  (to  denote  elongation) 
of  three  of  them,  and  by  two  diphthongs.  The  following  table 
will  make  clear  to  anyone  who  sj»eaks  English  the  exact  native 
Indian  pronuuciation  of  these  vowels.  In  the  middlu  column  is 
an  English  word  whose  vowel-sound  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
character  to  the  left  of  it,  while  the  third  column  shows  the  same 
word  as  it  would  be  spelt  on  the  Indian  system,  to  retain  its 
original  sound. 


Indfon  T«wel. 


EnglUh  word  u> 
pronuocUUon, 


InJijtn  srpcUing  or  the 
Mjuml  rcamluing 


For  the  elongation  of  tlie  vowels  a,  i  and  u  I  have  used  tlie 
lung  mark   '  ;    others   who   follow   this   system    nso    thw    acuJe 
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ttccent ',  and  uthers  the  circumHex  arcent  ^  ;  in  any  case  the  same 
effect  oil  the  sound  is  intended. 

The  power  given  to  the  consonants  varies  little  from  that 
which  thpy  have  in  English  •  only  one  or  two  remarks  are  neces- 
sary. There  are  two  kinds  of  i,  of  d,  and  of  r,  one  dental,  made 
by  the  tongue  against  the  teeth,  one  cerebral,  made  by  the  tongue 
against  the  back  part  of  the  palate ;  these  I  have  not  distin- 
giiished  except  in  Appendices  I.,  II.,  Til.,  the  special  object  of 
which  required  the  distinction.*  In  these  places  the  cerebral  i,  4, 
and  r  are  marked  by  the  letters  being  put  in  a  type  different  from 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  word.  Abio  the  nasal  n  (as  in  the  French 
on)  is  distinguished  by  a  dot  above  it  thus  h.  The  lttt«r  c  is 
not  used  except  in  the  combination  chy  which  has  the  power  of 
eh  in  church,  Sh  ia  pronounced  as  in  English.  G  is  always  hard 
as  in  ffo.  J  is  to  be  pronounced  as  it  is  in  the  English  word  jam. 
Q  stands  for  a  more  deeply  guttural  k.  An  apostrophe  '  stands 
for  the  Arabic  letter  *ain ;  in  pronouncing  Indian  words  it  may  be 
neglected  with  little  harm,  since  the  natives  of  India  make  little 
or  no  difference  for  it. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  carry  out  this  system  consistently 
except  in  a  very  few  cases.  Of  these  exceptions  an  instance  is  to 
be  found  in  the  title  of  the  book,  where  the  name  '  Junimoo '  must 
be  pronounced  in  Englislt  fashion f  and  I  have  adhered  to  the  same 
spelling  of  that  place  all  through  the  text  and  in  the  maps.  My 
reason  for  making  this  exception  was  that  the  name  would  neces- 
sarily be  read  before  this  preface,  and  yet  without  a  previous 
explanation  there  was  no  likelihood  of  the  reader  getting  any- 
where near  the  riglit  pronunciation  if  it  had  been  spelt  on  the 
Indian  system.  Had  I  systematically  transliterated  the  name  as 
it  is  found  in  the  two  characters  Devanagari  and  Persian,  it  would 
be  respectively  Jaubu  and  Jamun,  with  the  nasal  n.  Eitlier  of 
these  forms  would  have  been  such  a  stumbling  block  at  the 
beginning  that  I  thought  it  best  in  this  case  to  be  inconsistent. 
Again^  *  Kashmir'  I  have  all  through  spelt  without  the  long  mark 
which,  by  the  rule,  it  should  have  over  the  t.     This  gi>elling  has 

•  In  the  Index  alau,  tho  uativc  worda  liovc  llieee  luttore  ta  dii*UuguiBhwL 
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become  common  in  England,  and  since  it  is  so  little  difltrent  from 
the  systematic  form,  it  seemed  unnecessary  to  disturb  it ;  and  tbis 
applies  to  a  few  other  words,  such  as  *  Eaja,'  which  should  have  a 
long  mark  over  the  first  a.  It  may  also  be  mentioned  that 
'Himalaya'  (which  I  have  everywhere  spelt  thus)  should,  to 
denote  its  right  pronunciation,  also  have  a  long  mark  over  the 
first  a. 

One  difficulty  I  have  had  with  reference  to  some  of  the  names 
on  the  maps.  The  names  of  those  places  (not  indeed  many)  with 
the  pronunciation  of  which  I  am  not  familiar,  have  been  taken 
from  various  maps,  chiefly  from  those  of  the  Gre4»t  Trigono- 
metrical Survey.  Now  this  Survey  in  constructing  the  Kashmir 
series  spelt  the  names  according  to  no  system  at  all ;  tlie  same 
vowel  wiU,  sometimes  in  the  same  name  even,  have  two  different 
powers.  While  trying,  then,  to  reduce  these  to  the  Indian  system, 
I  have  in  some  cases  been  uncertain  what  sound  was  intended  by 
the  word  as  I  found  it  on  the  maps ;  hence  some  errors  may  have 
crept  in. 

I  wish  here  to  call  attention  to  Appendix  VII.,  which  contains 
tables  of  the  Census  and  the  Trade  of  the  Territories.  The 
Census  was  taken  after  I  left  Kashmir,  and  the  information 
reached  me  too  late  for  incorporation  in  the  text.  My  estimate 
of  the  population  of  Jummoo  given  in  p.  63,  must  be  corrected 
by  reference  to  the  Table. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  offer  my  acknowledgments  to  Mr. 
Frith  for  the  permission  to  reproduce  some  of  his  beautiful 
photographs. 

F.  D. 

28,  JSBMYN  StBEET,  LONDON, 

Juncy   1875. 
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CHAPTER    r. 


INTRODUC3TI0N. 

TflE  aim  I  had  before  me  in  writing  this  book  was  the  represen- 
tation of  those  geographical  facts  concerning  a  coimtry  I  for  many 
years  lived  in,  which  had  made  such  an  im[)res8ion  on  my  mind, 
or  which  had  been  so  noted  down  by  mo,  that  there  waa  hope  of 
my  i>a8sing  them  on  to  others  in  svivh  a  way  as  to  make  on  their 
minds  a  cJear  and  di.stinct  imago. 

The  account  is  limited  almost  entirely  to  the  description  of 
wliat  I  have  not  only  seen,  but  well  remembered.  By  this  I 
bold  myself  exempted  from  giving  other  reasons  why  certain 
places  or  certain  subjects  have  been  dealt  with  less  fully  than 
their  importance  might  seem  to  require.  For  thougli  in  the 
course  of  ten  yeai's  I  visited  almost  every  portion  of  the  tract 
of  country  named  in  the  titlc-jtage,  and  in  some  poi'ts  resided 
long,  yot  other  parts  I  may  have  seen  but  a  few  times,  and  others 
ill  have  passed  through  but  once.  And  there  was  equal  variety 
the  extent  to  which  I  noted  down  what  1  saw,  this  being  some- 
times least  where  I  stayed  longest.  Now  since,  without  having 
made  definite  notes  on  the  8pot»  I  have  seldom  ventured  on  descrip- 
tion, this  circumstance  in  itself  will  account  for  much  inequality  in 
the  treatment  of  the  partes  xf  my  subject.  But,  for  all  this,  I  have 
hopes  that  there  will  be  found  a  connection  between  the  portions 
of  the  book  sufficient  to  constitute  a  thread  by  which  the  reader 
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may  find  Lis  way  tlirouf^li  V4iaf  is  the  really  complicated  geography 
of  a  tract  which  is  lajge.  iff  extent  and  varied  in  character. 

There  k  no  krrgi'part  of  this  country  that  is  altogether 
unknown  to  tlife**\Vcstern  world.  There  is  hardly  any  place  we 
shall  reach.^d^f'Tias  not  been  visited,  and  few  places  that  have 
not  b^en  ^(Jftsured,  by  Englishmen  who  have  preceded  me. 
Many  of'the  previous  travellers,  too,  have  given  to  the  public  the 
resijW'-df  their  observations.  If  I  were  writing  a  compilation 
fVc^n'their  books  and  memoirs,  or  if  I  were  attempting  to  conso- 
'•^lldlite  their  inrorniation  with  my  own,  this  would  he  the  place  to 
'•enumerate  their  various  works.  But  as  I  propose  rather  to  give  a 
simple  version  of  what  I  myself  observed,  whether  it  be  the  same 
as,  or  whether  it  be  different  from,  what  has  before  been  Uild^  I 
shall  only  refer  to  other  writers  where  I  have  been  distinctly 
indebted  to  them,  or  where  it  mixy  he  necessary  to  comment  on 
their  facts  or  their  conrlnsione. 

I  have  conlmed  myself  in  this  account  to  the  territories  of  the 
Maharaja  of  Kashmir,  for  the  reason  that  my  travels  in  the 
Himalayas  were  almost  entircdy  restrict^/d  to  them.  This  ruler 
liaa  for  his  full  title  "Maharaja  of  Jummoo  and  Kashmir."  By 
the  Panjuljis  ho  is  most  commonly  called  after  tlie  former  place, 
by  Englishmen  after  the  latter.  It  is  this  last  practice  which  has 
led  Englishmen  at  home  to  confound  "Kashmir"  with  the  whole 
of  the  territories.  This  mistake  (which  has  unfortunately  found 
its  way  into  the  maps  of  India)  I  try  to  guard  against  by  using 
for  my  book  the  title  *'  Jummoo  and  Kashmir  Territories,"  and 
by  restricting  the  use  of  the  w^ord  "  Kashmir  "  to  the  very  defined 
tract  tbat  from  time  immemorial  has  borne  the  name.  It  must  be 
understood,  moreover,  that  the  above  title  held  by  the  Maharaja 
is  not  complete  as  denoting  all  the  territories  ruled  by  him  ;  for 
these  include,  besides  the  Jummoo  districts  and  Kashmir,  the 
more  distant  countries  of  Ladakh,  Baltistan,  luid  Gilgit,  all  of 
which  will  come  under  our  notice. 

The  relationship,  physical  and  political,  of  tliis  tract  with 
India  now  deserves  our  attention.  The  map  of  India,  given  with 
this  book,  will  help  us  to  understand  its  position  at  the  edge  of 
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the  ^eat  plnin  of  India  whit'h  sweepp  biibrokeD  from  the  moutlis 
of  the  Ganges  t^j  tho  western  part  of  tho  Fan  jab,  continuously 
skirted  on  the  Eorth  by  the  Himalaya  luin^o.  which  has  a  direc- 
tion varying  in  a  curve  from  east  and  west  .to  eoath-east  and 
north-west.  It  is  the  lai>t  strip  of  the  ph^in  and  the  wide  mass 
of  the  mountains  on  the  north  of  the  Paiijab  that  .ijiake  up  tho 
territory.  Politieally,  it  ia  a  government  tribiitary  to 

the  Queen,  witJi  relations  defined  by  certain  treaties,  which' "will 
be  more  fully  spoken  of  hereafter^  hut  whoso  result  may  here, be 
said  to  be  that  the  ruler  is  obliged  to  govern  his  foreign  polities 
according  to  the  views  of  the  Government  of  India,  while  in 
domestic  administration  he  is  nearly  independent. 

Measurements  of  the  territory  show  it  to  have  a  length  in  one 
direction,  from  south-east  to  north- west,  of  close  on  400  miles,  and 
at  right  angles  to  that,  from  south-west  to  north-east,  of  3d0 
miles.  Measured  from  south  to  north  it  may  be  said  to  extend 
for  240  miles  from  kt.  32^  30'  to  lat.  3G'  N, ;  and  from  east  to 
west,  for  350  or  400  miles,  from  long.  73'  30'  to  80'  E. ;  these, 
however,  must  be  taken  only  as  general  measurements,  tlie  irre- 
gularity of  outline  prevents  a  more  definite  statement  in  brief. 
The  area  I  estimate  at  68,000  square  miles. 

The  form  of  the  ground  we  have  endeavoured  to  represent  on 
the  maps  both  by  careful  attention  to  the  hill-shading  and  by  the 
statement  of  the  heights  of  certain  positions.  Under  the  beading 
of  each  tract  described  much  will  bo  said  on  this  subject ;  but  ut 
this  stage  it  is  a<lvisable  to  give  a  slight  sketch  of  the  vertical 
geography  of  the  whole  area. 

The  lowest  part  is  the  strip  of  plain  on  the  south-west,  which 
ia  continuous  with  the  great  level  plain  of  the  I'anjab;  it  ia  900  or 
1000  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  mountains  begin  along  a  very  definite  line.  The  first 
ridge  is  a  line  of  hill  from  1000  to  2000  feet  above  the  plain,  that 
is  to  say  2000  or  3000  feet  above  the  sea.  Next  comes  a  tract  of 
nigged  country,  which  includes  various  ridges  running  nearly 
parallel  to  the  first  one,  with  long  narrow  valleys  between  them. 
These  ridges  are  3000  and  4000  feet  higb,  while  tlto  valleys  have 
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commonly  a  level  of  near  ^flQO  feet.    This  and  the  outermost  ridge 

together  I  call  the  K<J|^iftA'bf  the  Outer  Hills.     It  ia  on  the  whole 

a  nigged  space,  paf^^yi  cove  red  by  a  low  forest  or  by  scrub,  partly 

of  bare  sandstonfc  i:pck. 
•  •  ••♦ 

Next  \Yi^iihl**<!3  tbe  tract  to  which  I  ^ive  the  name  of  "  The 

Middle-.MotioCains."     It  is  a  space  occupied  by  hills  commonly 

of  8^Q0  i(^  10,000  feet  in  height,  covered  with  pasture  or  else  with 

for^;;/Tlie86  hills  are  not,  like  the  last,  in  parallel  lines,  but 

.Jif  VamiBcjitions,  divided  by  equally  ramifying  valleys.     Some  of 

\  '•the  valieyg  reach  to  as  low  as  2f5tlO  f(»et. 

Wo  now  come  to  more  lofty  mountain  ranges,  which  rise  first 
to  roeky  heights  and  then  to  the  region  of  perpetual  snow.  A 
great  chain  of  snowy  mountains,  running  south-east  and  north- 
west, divides  the  draiim;>e  of  the  Chinab  and  Jhelam  rivers  from 
that  of  the  higher  branches  of  the  Indus.  Its  summits  vary  from 
27,000  down  to  15,000  feet  j  in  one  part  of  it  peaks  of  20,000  and 
21,000  are  not  uncommon.  What  may  be  called  branches  from 
this  enclose  the  valley  or  plain  of  Kashmir  with  hills,  of  which 
many  are  14,000  to  15,000  feet  high,  the  wide  valley  encircled 
by  them  itself  being  5000  and  6000.  All  beyond  that  great 
range  we  iiiid  to  bo  a  wido  tract  of  mountainous  country,  the 
whole  of  which  is  at  a  high  level ;  it  is  the  north-western  part  of 
Tibet;  Ladakh  and  Baltistan  are  divisions  of  it,  and  Gilgit  may, 
in  a  physico-geographical  point  of  view,  be  said  to  belong  to  it. 
Ilero  the  mountain  ranges  are  of  heights  of  from  17,000  up  to 
22,000  feet  and  more ;  one  peak  (which  yet  is  uuuamed,  though  the 
second  highest  known  in  the  world)  has  an  altitude  of  28,265  feet.* 
The  valleya  of  this  region  vary  much  in  character;  in  the  south- 
eastura  part  are  high-level  flat  valleys,  from  1  mile  to  5  or  6  in 
wi<lth,  at  elevations  of  15,000  and  1-4,000  feet;  from  that,  as  one 
goes  north-westward,  their  height  descends,  the  space  at  the  same 
time  narrowing,  lofty  mountains  always  bounding  them,  idti- 
matcly  to  as  low  as  5000  feet  above  the  sea ;  at  the  lower  levels 
also  are  sometimes  widenings  of  the  vulley-bottom. 

•  Thia  altitude   boa  been  dctcnnined  trigonometricAlly  by  tbe  Great  Trigono- 
metrical Survey  of  ludJA;  the  peak  b  itumbcrett  on  their  mapa  K  2. 
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In  Q  few  places  are  tnWe-knds ;  they  are  flat  spaces  surroninled 
by  mountains ;  too  wide  to  lie  called  valleys,  I  thus  diflerently  cla^s 
them.  The  most  remarkable  are  the  Deosai  plateau,  and  the 
plateau  of  Liogzhithang  and  the  Kuenlun  plains ;  the  former  is 
12,000  or  13,000  and  the  latter  16,000  t^  17,000  feet  above 
the  sea. 

With  these  great  variations  of  level  the  climate  most  neces- 
sarily be  difTcrent  for  every  region.  The  temperature  ranges  from 
the  more  than  tropical  heat  of  the  Panjab  summer  to  such  an 
intensity  of  cold  as  keeps  perpetual  snow  ou  the  mountains.*  In 
tlie  inhabited  places  oven  the  variation  is  such  that  in  the  lower 
parts  the  fashion  of  the  poor  of  India  of  going  almoi^t  unclad  is 
followed  ;  in  the  higher,  sheep-skin  coats  are  wanted  for  protection 
against  the  cold,  and  people  are,  in  places,  confined  to  theh'  houses 
by  snow  for  seven  months  in  the  year. 

Besides  temperature,  there  is  the  element  of  moisture,  whifh 
gives  another  variety  to  the  climate.  We  may  distinguish  roughly 
countries  of  four  degrees  of  humidity  : —  fitf^^ 

(1)  Where  the  periodical  rains  prevail.    — 

(2)  W^here  the  periodical  rains  do  not   reach,  but  there  is 
rainfall  enough  for  all  crops  but  rice  without  need  of '^ 
irrigation.  ^ 

(3j  Where  no  crops  can  be  raised  without  irrigation  and  the  ' 
hill-sides  are  for  the  most  part  bare,  but  some  forest 
grows  on  portions  of  the  mountain  slopes. 

(1)  Whore  no  crops  can  be  raised  without  irrigation,  and  the 
whole  country  is  bare  both  of  forest  and  of  pasture ; 
this  tract  is  nearly  rainless. 


(oiV 


'■-iHjAh- 


The  greatest  degree  of  difference  in  aspect  of  country,  and 
probably  in  al>solute  degree  of  moisture,  is  between  the  first  two 
on  the  one  hand  aud  the  last  two  on  the  other. 

The  first  region  includes  the  Outer  Ilills  and  the  Middle  Moun- 
ttu'ns.    The  second  is  Kashmir,    The  third  and  fourth  are  on  the  far 


*  For  the  altitatka  at  wbidi  perpetual  snow  oocura  boo  Cbap.  xjlu.,  uudcr  the 
bcadiog  '*  Snow  Map." 
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side  of  the  great  waterslied  range;  the  third,  which  may  be  said 
to  have  a  somi-Tibetau  climato,  includes  Astor  with  some  parts  of 
Gilgit  and  Baltistan,  and  the  fourth,  that  which  enjoys  the  Tibetan, 
or  almost  rainlesst  climate^  takes  in  the  rest  of  Gilgit,  the  greater 
part  of  Baltistan,  iind  all  Ladakh, 

Now  let  us  enter  on  the  subject  of  the  peopling  of  thia  country, 
of  the  races  of  men  who  inhabit  it  Varied  as  it  is  in  form  and 
other  physical  characters  it  is  little  less  so  in  its  popuhition.  The 
several  tribes  that  dwell  hero,  dotted  over  the  lower  hills  or  shelter- 
ing in  the  valleys  that  divide  the  loftier  mountains,  are,  some,  of 
widely  different  origin,  and  some,  though  of  nearer  relation,  still 
of  widely  different  character.  There  is  here  to  bo  foun<l,  by  one 
who  would  work  it  out  in  detail,  ample  illustration  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Ethnological  Science  and  a  ytore  of  facts  to  fill  in  partd 
of  it  where  our  knowledge  is  wanting.  All  that  1  myself  can  hope 
to  do  is  to  put  down  some  of  that  information  which  can  Ijo 
acquired  by  a  traveller  not  trained  to  those  inquiries. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  the  nicea  which  have  a  distinct 
geographiciil  distribution,  and  such  characteristics  as  to  render  tho 
description  and  separation  of  them  practicable. 


"^  \^^     (Chiblmll^  ^W1a>^ 


Aryan. 


Pahari. 


Kashmiri 


f/\juuJlu^ 


Turanian. 

Tibetan :  subdivided  into  Balti,  Ladakhi,  Champa. 

This  ehissifi cation  is  more  national  than  tribal.  For  the  southern 
parts  especially  another  division  miglit  be  attempted — that  is,  one 
according  to  castes.  But  though  certainly  such  a  classification 
would  tend  to  throw  more  light  on  the  origin,  the  sources,  of  tho 
ditlorent  tribes,  yet  in  tho  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  without 
more  detail  as  to  the  subdivisions  of  castes  than  we  have  at  present, 
it  would  not  l»e  practicable,  and  in  any  case  would  not  be  one 
that  could  be  expressed  on  a  map  as  I  have  done  with  that  here 
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adopted.     My  own  at  all  events  expresses  the  actual  national 
distinctiong. 

Each  race  will  Ixj  described  as  we  come  to  the  country  in- 
habited by  it,  but  here  too  a  few  words  may  be  said. 

The  Dogras  and  Chibhali:^  were  orip^intilly  one,  but  they  have 
now  become  separated  in  mimy  characteristics,  from  the  latter 
having  become  Muhammadans,  wliile  tlie  Dogras  remained  liiudii. 
They  are  well-featured  races,  of  rather  slight  build  j  together  they 
occupy  all  the  Outer  Hill  region.* 

The  Paharis  are  a  stouter  race,  hardy,  as  liefita  those  who  live 
for  part  of  the  year  among  snow ;  for  these  inhabit  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Middle  Mtfuntains,  on  which  snow  falls  to  a  considerable 
depth.  They  are  in  great  majority  Hindu.  The  name  '*Pahuri** 
simply  means  "  mountaineer,"  but  in  these  parts  it  is  restricted  to 
this  particular  race. 

The  Kashmiris,  though  allied  to  the  Paharis,  are  a  race 
possessing  very  marked  characters ;  they  ai'e  krge-mado  and 
robust,  and  of  a  cast  of  features  really  fine  ;  they  occupy  their 
own  mountain-bo uuded  country  of  Kashmir,  and  have,  besides, 
overfiowed  it  here  and  there  and  settled  in  the  higher  parts  of 
the  neighbouring  valleys  and  in  outlying  places.  They  are  in 
large  propirtioa  Muhamniadau,  but  some  tiacliou  of  them  remain 
Hindu. 

The  Dards  nro  a  race  who,  though  Aryims  also,  are  very 
different  and  easily  distinguishable  from  Kashmiris.  With  a  very 
curious  exception,  that  will  be  noted  under  Dardistau,  they  also 
are  Muhammadans,  Tfiey  dwell  in  the  highly  mountainous 
country  north  of  Kashmir;  they  abut  against  the  Tibetan  Paltis 
on  the  cast,  and  have  as  their  neighljours  on  the  west  the  Pathana 
or  Afgiians. 

Ail  these  hitherto  enumerated  races  have  features  distinctly  of 
the  Aryan  typo,  still  with  marked  differenees  among  themselves, 
which  will  be  noted  in  the  succeeding  chapters. 


♦  In  reality  the  Clii>'liiil is  inuliKli'Jw'biMefl  JHKbamroa«]anJHi<l  Doj^ras,  p'^ino  poopla 
of  other  tribee,  who  uIbo  have  bcccimo  Muhmiuuadana.  More  will  be  stiid  vu  this 
ftnbject  in  Cliap.  nt. 
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The  Tibetan  races,  whom  we  now  reach,  have  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  Turanian  family  (of  which  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese 
are  the  instances  most  known  to  Englishmen)  in  varying  degree. 
The  Champas  have  those  features  most  markedly,  next  the  Ladakhl, 
and  in  a  less  degree  the  BaltL  The  two  first  of  these  subdivi- 
sions are  Buddhist  in  religion,  the  last  Muhammadan.  Of  these 
Tibetan  races  are  the  people  who  live  in  the  loftiest  of  the  inha- 
bited regions ;  the  Champas,  who  are  nomads,  wander  among  the 
high-level  valleys  of  Bupshu ;  the  Ladakhis,  who  are  a  settled  and 
cultivating  race,  are  in  villages  which  in  height  above  tlie  sea  vary 
from  13,500  to  9500  feet ;  the  next,  the  Baltis,  are  found  at  from 
10,000  or  11,000  down  to  6000  feet. 

As  for  the  languages  spoken,  a  separate  chapter  treats  of  them, 
and  some  facts  of  their  distribution  are  given  in  the  explanation 
of  the  Language  Map.* 

Countries  separated  by  so  many  mountain  chains ;  races  so 
widely  different ;  how  did  they  all  come  to  be  under  one  ruler? 

The  answer  to  this  almost  resolves  itself  into  the  history  of  one 
man,  of  the  one  who  by  exercising  with  wonderful  persistence  the 
qualities  of  a  soldier  and  a  diplomatist  succeeded  in  raising 
himself  from  an  inconspicuous  station  to  a  position  in  which  his 
adherence  and  goodwill  became  of  extreme  value  to  the  British 
Government  in  India,  who,  in  their  turn,  enabled  him  to  achieve  an 
object  that  for  long  had  been  dear  to  his  heart,  and  in  giving  over 
to  him  Kashmir  completed  tlie  agglomeration  of  all  the  countries 
we  are  treating  of  into  one  state.  This  man  was  Maharaja  Gulab 
Singh,  the  father  of  the  i)resent  ruler. 

I  shall  attempt  a  brief  sketch  of  the  course  of  the  events  which 
led  to  the  result  above  pointed  out. 

From  time  immemorial — the  natives  say  for  5000  years — 
Jummoo  has  been  the  seat  of  the  rule  of  a  Hindu  dynasty,  of  a 
family  of  Rajputs,  whoso  influence  spread  for  some  distance  over 
the  lower  hills,  the  extent  of  that  influence  varying,  no  doubt,  at 
different  times.    There  was  little  intercourse  with  the  outer  world; 

*  »Scc  Cliiip.  XXI.,  I >u  Luuguages,  aud  Chap,  xxir.,  In  Explanati(»u  of  tho  Maps. 
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some  contact  wi til  it  occurred  indeed  during  the  time  from  tho  six- 
teenth Century  onwardd  from  tbo  passage  near,  if  not  through,  the 
country  of  the  Mughal  Emperors  of  Delhi  towards  K^ishmir;  or 
again  when  one  of  the  Western  invaders  of  India  swept  along  at 
the  foot  of  tho  bills,  and  the  hilUmen  were  able  to  annoy  his  armies 
while  congnitulating  themselves  on  the  rugged  character  of  their 
own  country,  which  made  it  by  its  poverty  unattractive  and  by  its 
difficulty  of  access  even  repulsive  to  those  bent  on  rapid  conquest 
and  plunder.  A  little  after  the  middle  of  the  last  century  we  And 
that  the  power  of  the  Jummoo  ruh^r,  exercised  either  directly  or 
by  feudatory  cliiefs  owing  allegiance,  extended  eastwards  to  the 
Ravi  Uiver  or  nearly  so,  westwards  to  some  miles  beyond  tho 
Chiuab,  southwards  for  some  little  way  into  tlie  plains,  and  nortlir 
wards  as  far  as  the  beginning  of  Middle  ^klountains.  The  feudatory 
chiefe,  those  for  instance  of  Akbnm-,  DalpatpOr,  Kirauichi,  &c., 
governed  their  own  subjects,  but  to  the  ruler  of  Jummoo  they 
paid  tribute  and  did  military  service.  During  a  portion  of  the 
year  they  would  be  present  at  Jummoo  itself,  attending  the  court 
of  the  ruler  and  liolding  separate  ones  tliemselves.  At  this  day 
various  spots  in  that  town  are  remembered  where  each  of  these 
tributaries  held  his  court  on  a  minor  scale.  Doubtless  there  was 
some  petty  warfare,-  resulting  sometimes  in  an  extension  and 
Bometimea  in  a  contraction  of  the  jx)wer  of  the  centnJ  ruler;  but 
usually  the  chiefs  were  more  occupied  in  sport  than  in  serious 
tighting,  and  the  various  families  continued  in  nearly  the  same 
relative  positions  for  great  lengths  of  time. 

The  rest  of  the  Outer  Hills  and  some  of  the  Middle  Mountain 
tnurt  were  thus  occupied  :^East ward  uf  Jummoo  there  were  inde- 
pendent rulei*3  at  Basoli  an<l  Ivishtwar,  of  Rajput  caste,  some  lew 
details  of  whose  history  will  be  given  as  wo  come  in  our  geo- 
graphical survey  to  each  of  those  places.  North-westward 
of  Jummoo  were  the  two  smull  states  of  Bhimbar  and  Kiljaori, 
m'hose  rulers  were  ^luhummudans,  Muhammadauisod  descendimts 
of  Kajput  Rajas,  still  bearing  the  Hindu  title  of  Raja  and  still 
recognized  as  Ixjlonging  to  certain  subdivisions  of  tho  Rajput 
CiUito«     ThciftO  two  had,  I  think,  become  more  closely  connected 
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with,  more  completely  dependent  on,  tlie  Delhi  power,  before  its 
breaking  up,  thou  had  tho  Jummoo  Rujai  because  the  luj:hway 
along  which  the  Delhi  Emperors  used  to  march  from  India  to 
Kashmir  led  straight  through  their  territories  and  puj^t  their  very 
castles,  But  after  the  decline  of  the  power  of  Delhi  aud  the 
occupation  of  Kashmir  by  tho  Pathiiiia  or  Afghans  (who  were  con- 
nected with  Kabul  and  not  with  India)  theae  rulers  of  Ehimhar 
and  I?ajttorl  became  again  as  free  and  independent  as  the  one  of 
Jummoo.  Farther  west,  up  to  the  Jlielam  River,  the 

ground  seems  to  have  been  occupied  politically  by  local  chiefs, 
ruling  each  over  hut  a  few  villages.  These,  all  Mubammadans, 
ruled  over  Miihammadan  subjects.  Still  in  many  cases  the  Hindu 
origin  of  both  can  be  traced.  The  importance  of  these  was  nearly 
the  same  as  tliat  of  the  leaser  chiefs  of  the  Jummoo  side ;  but  they 
seem  to  have  kept  more  separate,  and  not  to  have  agglomerated, 
nut  to  have  come  under  any  one  ruler  as  feudatories,  but  to  have 
kept  iudependeut;  so  tliat  almost  village  by  village  the  country 
was  governed  by  separate  Rajas,  and  to  this  day  many  headmen 
of  villages  in  that  western  tract  bear  the  title  of  **  ICiija," 

We  have  thus  accounted  for  most  of  the  country  up  to  the  first 
great  mountain  range.  Of  Kashmir  and  Ladakh  we  will  speak 
later  J  Imt  now  we  mxist  come  back  to  Jummoo,  on  which  jilace 
hinged  the  coming  fortunes  of  all  these  regions. 

At  Jummoo,  in  tho  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century*  niled 
Ritja  BanjItDev,  a  man  whose  qualities  as  a  ruler  are  there  spoken 
of  with  the  highest  respect.  He  has  a  reputation  fur  having  been 
a  wise  ailministrator  and  a  just  judge.  He  was  a  tolerant  man ;  he 
encouraged  Mubammadans  as  well  as  the  people  of  his  ovm  faith  ; 
under  him  many  were  attracted  to  Jummoo,  and  the  town  spread 
and  flourished.  Up  to  this  time  the  state  of  independence  of  the 
mountaineers  had  continued.  But  his  epoch  was  both  the  culmi- 
nation and  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  old  state  of  things. 
With  his  death,  which  occurred  about  1770  or  1780  a.d.,  began 
changes  from  outside  influences,  which  only  ended  when,  in  the 
year  184G,  the  ruler  of  Jummoo  became  tributary  to  tho  East 
India  Company. 
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At  the  timo  of  Ran  jit  T)ev  the  Sikhs  had  l»e<:ome  rulers— not, 
indeed,  in  any  organizetl  form,  but  in  separate  chinships— of  that 
portion  of  the  Panjab  whieh.  adjoined  the  Jumtnoo  territory  on  the 
south.  The  ardour  of  fighting  was  so  strong  in  these  Sikba  that 
all  their  neighbours  were  likely,  in  torn  or  as  occasion  might  lead, 
to  feel  its  effects.  In  the  case  of  Jnmmoo  the  occasion 

arose  soon  after  the  death  of  Raiijit  Dey.*  The  disputes  for  suc- 
cession which  have  been  so  common  in  Oriental  dynasties,  and  not 
least  common  when  the  question  is  of  succession  to  a  firm  and  able 
ruler,  here  also  sprung  up.  €1  eorge  Furster  (who,  probably,  was  the 
first  Englishman  who  ever  set  foot  in  Jummoo)  tells  us  that  of 
three  sons  of  Ranjit  Dev,  one  killed  thu  intended  successor  and 
imprisoned  the  third,  but  that  this  one,  escaping,  made  hia  way 
to  the  Sikh?,  who  took  up  the  quarrel  for  an  excuse  for  invading 
and  laying  waste  the  country.  Man  Singh,t  the  head  of  one  of 
the  Sikh  elans  (whose  son,  lianjit  Singh,  td'terwards  combined 
all  the  clans,  and  from  them  made  a  monarchy  that  lasted  for  a 
generation),  plundered  Jummoo,  and  from  this  time  the  old  hill 
principality  became  dependent  on  the  new  sect  that  dominated  the 
Panjab.  These  Sikhs,  about  the  same  period,  but  under,  I 

think,  different  leaders,  from  different  claus  being  concerned,  pene- 
trated into  other  portions  of  the  Outer  Hill  region.  For  instaJice, 
Basoli  was  occupied  by  them  some  timo  before  1783,  and,  probably 
later,  Bam nagar  also  fell  to  them.  In  most  cases  some  scion  of  the 
old  reigning  families  was  kept  in  as  tributary  ruler,  for  it  would 
have  been  difficult  for  the  Sikhs  themselves,  unused  as  they  were 
to  nigged  ground,  to  govern  directly  the  scattered  iiJjabitants  of 
such  a  rough  hilly  country.  This  arrangement  again  naturally 
brought  about  or  gave  opportunities  for  disturbances  and  revolts, 
which  continually  oc!Curred.  The  unsettled  state  of  the  hLlls  was 
a  source  of  disquiet  to  Ranjit  Singh,  when,  having  got  possession 
of  Labor,  he  had  become  chief  ruler  of  the  Sikhs.     In  tracing 


*  I  am  not  certuin  whethor  or  no  in  Banjit  Dev^B  own  time  influence  bod  been 
ifpartcd  by  tbe  Sikhs  ao  as  to  bring  Jummoo  in  any  way  tributary  to  tbpui.     At  aU 
IbtB,  it  was  not  tiJl  aflor  hb  »ieAth  tiiat  iiftive  intprfi-nmoc  on  ikvir  jmrt  ooctirrud, 
t  Thi»  uaiue  is  orrouoously  gifen  iu  aomo  English  booka  aa  MaUa  Siugli. 
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out  Kahjit  Singh's  efforts  for  the  settlement  of  the  hill  districts, 
we  come  in  contact  with  the  family  who  exerted  for  so  many  years 
an  important  influence  in  the  Lalior  state — an  influence  which 
much  affected  the  English  in  their  dealings  with  it — and  between 
whom  and  the  English  Government  the  relations  that  were  entered 
on  constitute  the  foundation  of  the  present  political  constitution 
of  the  territories  we  speak  of. 

J.  D.  Cunningham,  in  his  'History  of  the  Sikhs,**  shows  that 
from  a  brother  of  Ran  jit  Dev,  Raja  of  Jummoo,  were  descended, 
in  the  third  generation,  three  brothers,  Gulab  Singh,  Dhiyan 
Singh,  and  Suchet  Singh.  These  three  were  young  men  at  the 
time  when  Ranjit  Singh's  rise  to  chief  power  at  Labor  made  that 
the  most  likely  place  for  the  advancement  of  those  whose  only 
trade  was  fighting.  The  two  elder  brothers,  Gulab  Singh  and 
Dhiyan  Singh,  came  to  Ranjit  Singh's  court  with  the  object  of 
pushing  their  way  as  soldiers  of  fortune.  Gulab  Singh  first 
became  a  sawdr,  or  trooper,  under  Jemadar  Khushial  Singh,  a 
trusted  servant  of  Ranjit  Singh's.  I  do  not  know  what  was 
Dhiyan  Singli's  first  step ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  he  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  ruler,  for  he  was  a  young  man  of  considerable 
gifts  of  person  as  well  as  mental  talents.  He  obtained  the  special 
favour  of  Ranjit  Singh,  and  before  long  was  advanced  to  the 
important  post  of  deodbiwala  or  deorliiwala,  that  is  to  say,  chief 
door-keeper.  In  a  native  court,  a  place  of  personal  government, 
the  door-keeper,  possessing  as  he  does  the  power  of  giving  or 
restraining  access  to  the  chief,  has  considerable  influence;  this 
influence  Dhiyan  Singh  now  exerted  in  "  making  a  party,"  so  as 
by  this  means,  as  well  as  by  his  own  exertions  with  the  Maharaja 
Ranjit  Singh,  to  advance  his  family.  The  personal  qualifications 
of  the  brothers  at  the  same  time  helped,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  the  fortunes  of  all  three — for  Suchet  Singh  had  joined  his 
older  brothers — became  well  founded. 

Gulab  Singh  rose  to  the  independent  command  of  a  troop,  and 
in   one   of  the   hill   wars   he   distinguished   himself   by   taking 
*  I  Lave  repeated  in  Apiwndix  VI.  the  genealogy  given  by  Cunningham. 
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prisoner  A;^a  Jan,  tlie  Rajft  of  Rajfiori,  who  was  then  rRsisting  the 
Sikh  forces.  For  tliis  service,  and  with  the  ohject  nf  utilizing  those 
of  the  families  of  hill  rajas  who  were  attached  to  his  government 
in  keeping  in  subjection  the  tribes  that  had  been  giving  trouble, 
Banjit  Singh  conferred  on  Gnlab  Singh  the  rajasliip  of  Jummoo, 
to  be  heUl  as  a  fief.    This  was  ubaut  the  year  1820.  On 

the  brothers  Dhiyan  Singh  and  Suehet  Singh  was  also  bestowed 
the  title  of  Baja,  and  they  received,  whether  at  this  time  or 
later  I  know  not,  a  portion  of  territory  to  be  hehl  on  the  samo 
terms  as  was  Jummoo  by  GuMIj  Singh.  Dhiyan  Singh  received 
Punch  as  his  principality,  and  Sucliet  Singh  Rdmnagar. 

It  is  with  Raja  Gnlab  Singh  that  we  are  now  chiefly  con- 
cerned. While  Dhiyan  Singh  remained  at  Ranjit  Singh's  court 
performing  an  important  part  in  protecting  the  mterests  of  the 
family  by  securing  his  own  influence  with  the  ruler,  to  wliom  they 
were  alJ  tributary,  and  on  whom  iinleed  they  wore  still  thoroughly 
dependent,  Gnlab  Singh  spent  most  of  his  time  at  Jummoo  and 
in  it«  neighbourhood,  occupied  first  in  consolidating  and  then  in 
extending  his  power,  though,  as  occasion  required,  he  would,  as 
was  Ids  Ixmnden  duty,  join  the  Sikh  army  with  his  forces,  and 
take  part  in  their  military  0]x^ration8. 

Gulab  Singh's  own  immediate  subjects  had,  by  the  continu- 
ance  of  disturbances,  the  absence  of  settled  rule,  become  some- 
what lawless ;  robbery  and  murder  were  common ;  it  is  said  that 
at  that  time  a  cap  or  a  pagri  that  a  traveller  might  wear  was 
enough  for  a  temptation  to  plunder  and  violence.  With  a  firm 
hand  Gnlab  Singh  put  this  down,  and  brought  his  country  to  such 
a  state  of  quiet  and  security  as  makes  it  at  this  moment  in  that 
respect  a  pattern.  As  to  the  feudal  cliiefs  around  him, 

he  in  some  cases — for  what  particular  causes  or  with  what  excuses 
it  LS  diflicult  at  this  time  to  trace — confiscated  their  fiefs  and 
became  direct  nilor;  in  other  cases  he  retained  and  attached  to 
his  government  the  nobles,  while  gradually  lessening  their  political 
imix)rtance.  The  tendency  of  hia  government  was  always  towards 
centmlization.     He  was  a  man  of  stronger  character  than  most  of 
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the  rulers  that  Imd  preceded  him,  ami  probiibly  his  experience  in 
the  wider  area  of  the  Paujab  had  taught  hira  both  the  advaiitages 
and  the  feasibility  of  relatively  diminishing  the  power  of  feudal 
flubordinates. 

Gulab  Singh  in  later  years  came  in  contact  with  many  English- 
men, and  several  of  these  have  written  their  impressions  of  his 
character,  I  myself  never  saw  him ;  he  died  before  I  came  to 
Jummoo;  bat  his  doings  and  siiyings  were  still  much  thought  of 
there,  and  I  endeavoured  to  form,  from  what  I  heard,  an  estimate 
of  his  character. 

Of  his  powers  as  a  soldier  1  was  unable  to  form  a  clear  judg- 
ment. He  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly  brave,  but  always 
careful  and  prudent.  Though  no  great  feat^  of  arms  are  recorded 
of  him,*  yet  lie  was  generally  succes^eful.  lie  was  more  ready  to 
intrigue  than  to  employ  force ;  but  when  the  necessity  for  fight- 
ing was  clear,  he  proved  almost  as  much  nt  home  in  it  as  he  was 
in  diplomacy.  A  great  part  of  his  success  was  due  to  the  wisdom 
he  displayed  in  recogniKing  the  times  when  each  could  with  most 
advantage  bo  brought  into  play. 

As  an  administrator  he  was  better  than  most  of  those  of  his 
own  time  and  neighbourhood,  but  yet  the  results  of  his  rule  do 
not  give  one  the  highest  impression  of  his  powers  in  this  respect. 
He  know  how  to  govern  a  country  in  the  sense  of  making  his 
authority  respected  all  tli rough  it.  For  the  carrying  out  of  the 
further  objects  of  good  government  he  proljably  c^ired  little ;  his 
experience  had  shown  him  no  instance  of  their  attainment,  and 
possibly  he  had  not  in  his  mind  the  idea  of  a  government  dif- 
ferent in  kind  from  that  which  he  succeeded  in  administering; 
for  of  all  the  governments  within  reach  of  his  observation  those 
were  good  in  which  the  authority  of  the  ruler  was  assured  by 
force  and  the  revenue  came  in  punctually.  On  this  principle  he 
consolidated  his  power. 

One  of  his  chief  faults  was  an  unscrupulousness  as  to  the  means 


♦  Tlie  defence  of  the  Labor  fort  witli  a  small  force  againat  the  Sik]i  amjy,  in  th6 
time  of  the  djjsonsiotis,  is,  Lowctcj',  a  brlUknt  deed  of  h'm  that  now  comee  to  my 
mind. 
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of  attuiuing  liis  owu  ul.tjects;  lie  did  not  draw  bar-k  fronj  tlie  exer- 
cisii  of  cruelty  in  tlie  pursuit  of  them,  but  ho  was  not  wantonJy 
cruel.  An  avariciousnesa  always  distinguialied  him ;  in  tho  in- 
dulgence of  the  piission  he  was  unable  to  take  the  wide  view 
by  which  his  Rubjoots'  wealth  would  be  found  compatible  with  the 
incp^ase  of  his  own. 

Sorae  qualities  had  Gulab  Singh  which  mitigated  the  effects 
of  an  administration  worked  on  the  principles  above  denoted.  He 
was  always  accessible,  and  was  patient  and  ready  to  listen  to  com- 
plaints. Ho  was  much  given  to  looking  into  details,  so  that  the 
smallest  thing  might  be  brought  before  him  and  have  liis  con- 
sideration. With  the  customary  offering  of  a  rupee  as  nazar 
anyone  conld  get  his  ear;  even  in  a  crowd  one  could  catcli  his 
eye  by  holding  up  a  rupee  and  crying  out  '* MaMraj)  ^arz  hat!" 
that  is,  **  Mulmnajo,  a  petition  ! "  He  would  pounce  down  like  a 
hank  on  the  money,  and  having  appropriated  it  would  patiently 
hear  ont  the  petitioner.  Once  a  man  after  this  fashion  making  a 
complaint,  when  the  ^lahaiuja  was  taking  the  rupee,  closed  bis 
hand  on  it  and  said,  "  No,  first  hear  what  I  have  to  say,"  Even 
this  did  not  go  beyoud  Guhlli  Singh's  patience ;  he  waited  till  the 
fellow  had  told  his  tale  and  opened  his  hand ;  then  taking  the 
money  ho  gave  orilers  about  the  case. 

The  rise  from  comparatively  low  station  to  high  position  did 
not  spoil  him ;  tliat  is  to  say,  he  did  not  become  stuck-up  with 
pride,  nor  did  he  often  stand  greatly  on  his  dignity ;  indeed,  he 
was  ordinarily  familiar  and  free  with  all  classes,  and  was  distin- 
guished by  that  quality  which  in  a  ruler  othermse  respected  goes 
so  far  to  conciliate  the  natives  of  India,  that  which  they  c^ill 
bhalaimnan,  Avhieh  may  l»e  translated  "  bonhomie."  This  is  tho 
more  noteworthy  as  those  faults  he  was  free  from  are  the  ones 
most  generally  contracted  by  people  of  his  caste  who  raise  them- 
selves in  social  rank. 

This  picture  of  Gulab  Singh's  character  is  different  from  some 
accoimts  of  him  that  have  appeared  in  books  that  tell  of  the  lato 
history  of  the  Panjab.  I  have  written  from  tho  impression  I 
received  from  all  I  heard  of  him  from  servants  or  from  subjects  of 
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his.  To  fortify  my  coneluaiuns  I  will  now  quote  from  the  *  Ilistory 
of  the  Sikhs/  by  J.  D.  Cuoiiinghftm,  aii  author  who  wrote  with 
rare  impnrtialitj,  one  who  was  able  to  divest  himself  of  the  pre- 
judices of  his  owji  nation  in  eatioiating  the  qualities  and  the  deeds 
of  their  enemies.  Writing  at  the  crisis  of  our  relations  with  the 
Punjab  State,  a  time  when  Giiliib  Singh'j?  name  was  in  everyone's 
mouth,  ho  say?,*  "  In  the  course  of  this  history  there  hm  more 
than  once  been  occasion  to  allude  to  the  unscrupulous  character 
of  Raja  Golab  Singh ;  but  it  must  not  therefore  be  supposed  that 
he  is  a  man  malevolently  evil,  He  will,  indeed,  deceive  an 
enemy  and  take  his  life  without  hesitation,  and  in  the  accumula- 
tion of  money  he  will  exercise  many  oppressions  ;  but  he  must  be 
judged  m'th  reference  to  the  morality  of  his  age  and  race  and  to 
the  necessities  of  liia  position.  If  these  allowances  l>e  made, 
Gulab  Singh  will  be  found  an  able  and  moderate  man,  who  does 
little  in  an  idle  or  wanton  spirit,  and  who  is  not  without  some 
traits  both  of  good  humour  and  generosity  of  temper." 

llaviog  thus  seen  Gulab  Singh  firmly  fixed  at  Jummoo,  we 
must,  before  tracing  the  acquisition  by  him  of  further  territory, 
look  to  the  eaidy  state  of  the  other  countries  that  now  form  part 
of  the  dominions  under  the  government  of  Jummoo,  beginning 
with  Kashmir. 

The  Hindu  history  of  Kashmir,  which  was  brought  into  notice 
by  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson,  tells  of  a  succession  of  kings  who 
ruled  in  the  valley,  and  tells  something  of  their  relations  with  their 
neighbours.  We  cannot  enter  into  these  records,  but  of  some  of 
the  events  that  have  occurred  in  the  last  B\e  centuries  we  will 
note  the  succession,  since  each  change  within  that  period  has  left 
its  mark  on  tlie  country  recogoizalde  by  all  at  tliis  day* 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  after  Christ  the 
last  Hindu  kinj^  ^flCa^mlr  lojtliis  throne.  One  Shah  Mir,  hia 
minister,  a  Mulmmmadan,  displaml  him  and  ruled  under  the 
name  of  Shams-ud-din.  For  about  two  centuries  and  a  half 
Kashmir  remained  independent,  governed  by  its  own  ^ruham- 
madan  rulers.  Of  these  there  were  two  most  noted,  whose  names  (y 
•  CunninghftinV '  UhUrj  of  the  SikljB,*  p.  332,  note. 
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are  still  in  the  people's  mouths ;  one  was  Sikandar,  surnaraod  But- 
shikan  or  Iconoclast,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  1396  A.D.,  and 
used  his  power  to  destroy  the  ancient  Hindu  temples ;  the  other 
was  Zain-ul-ab-ud-Din,  also  called  Bar*  Shah,  who  distinguished 
himself  by  erecting  buildings  of  beauty  and  utility  in  the  city  of 
Sirinagar  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  next  great  change  was  the  invasion  of  Kashmir  by  the 
Emperor  Akbar.  After  some  repulses  and  difficulties  that  poten- 
tate conquered  the  countr}'.  This  was  in  the  year  1588;  from 
that  time  to  now  the  Kashmiris  have  been  ruled  by  aliens ;  since 
then  three  times  at  least  have  their  masters  been  changed,  but  in 
no  instance  have  they  had  any  voice  or  influence  in  brinigng 
about  the  change.  The  Mughal  rule  (as  the  natives  of  India  call 
that  which  was  exercised  by  the  Emperors  who  had  their  seat  at 
Agra  or  at  Delhi)  lasted  in  Kashmir  for  something  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half.  That  country  was  governed  by  viceroys  of 
the  Emperors,  who  were  called  by  the  title  Subadar,  or,  later, 
simply  Siiba.  It  was  also  frequently  visited  by  the  Emperors 
themselves  in  the  hot  weather,  and  it  was  these  journeys  of  the 
court  that  brought  the  name  of  Kashmir  to  the  ears  of  the 
Westerns ;  it  was  tliis  period  when  its  fame  in  Europe  arose ;  for 
the  successive  Emperors — Akbar,  Jahangir,  Shahjahan,  and  Au- 
rangzeb — both  constructed  palaces  and  gardens  whose  position  in 
the  midst  of  lovely  scenery  and  delicious  air  gave  them  a  reputa- 
tion beyond  what  their  architecture  alone  could  merit,  and  also 
filled  these  with  a  Court  whose  magnificence,  drawn  from  the 
resources  of  half  India,  had  never  before  and  has  never  since  been 
equalled  in  that  mountain  kingdom. 

After  the  death  of  Aurangzeb  the  weak  state  of  the  Delhi 
power  was  reflected  in  the  disturbed  condition  of  Kashmir,  which 
was  ruled  over  by  governors  and  governors'  deputies  appointed  by 
those  who  one  after  the  other  gained  the  upper  hand  at  Delhi. 

The  Kashmiris  got  fresh  masters  about  the  years  1752-1754, 
when  Ahmad  Shah  Abdali,  the  invader  of  India,  conquered  Kashmir 
through  one  of  his  lieutenants.      From   that  time  for  nearly 

*  In  thiB  name  the  r  is  cerebral. 
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seyenty  years  Kashmir  was  subject  to  the  Pathans  or  A%htnSy 
being  ruled  over  by  governors  sent  by  the  King  of  KabaL  The 
rule  of  these  Pathaos  was  the  harshest  of  alL 

Again,  as  a  new  power  arose  in  ita  neiglibonrhood»  Kashmir 
received  new  masters.  The  Sikhs,  as  they  grew  in  importance, 
and  as  their  power  waxed  by  reason  of  the  political  unity  which 
Ranjit  Singh  gave  to  the  nation,  became  able  to  cope  with  the 
Patbans  and  to  vie  with  them  for  tlie  possession  of  the  prize 
country.  Though  Ranjit  Singh  failed  iti  an  attempt  on  the  valley 
in  1814,  yet  in  1819  he  suoe^^ed  in  wresting  it  from  the  Pathan 
rulers,  and  the  gmall  minority  of  the  Kashmld  nation  who  had 
remained  Hindu  saw  at  last,  after  an  interval  of  500  years,  go- 
vernors of  their  own  faith.  For  the  next  five-and-twenty  years 
Kashmir  was  ruled,  quietly  if  oppressively,  by  successive  governors 
sent  by  the  Sikh  Government  at  Labor.  At  the  end  of  tliat  time 
its  history  will  join  with  the  other  threads  of  our  narrative,* 

We  must  now  return  to  the  procee^Ungs  of  Raja  Gulab  Singh, 
whom  we  left,  soon  after  1820,  well  settled  at  Jummoo. 

The  details  of  the  extension  of  his  power  in  the  Outer  Hills  it 

•  As  we  dmw  near  to  oar  own  times  it  tDHjr  be  Hftefiil  to  givei  more  details  of 
namu  and  dates.  I  give  here  a  Table  of  the  GoreniocB  of  Eaahmir  under  tlie  Biklu ; 
this  will  be  vmfa^  to  the  tiateller,  for  one  is  alwajs  hearing  in  that  eoontry  that 
soeh-aad^sneh  a  thing  happened  when  stMUod-so  was  OoTeroor,  and  this  Table  will 
flji  the  date. 

Snm  GovESXOBS  or  KABasmm,  a.o,  i 

Goi>qae8t  by  the  Sikhs      1819 

MiitiRim 1819  , 

Hari  Singh 1820 

Hoti  Bam  (Moond  time) 1822 

Gnnnnkh  8ingh,  with  Chuna  Lai  as  PeakkSr  or  F^Betotnm ..     182S 

Kirpa  Bam,  Mm  of  Uoti  Ram  ..      ..      1S25 

BaouM  Singh 1830 

ShsrBingfa(soo,Tepated,  of  Banjit  Singh) 1831 

JemMIr  Khnsbial  Singh  (in  some  degree  under  Bher  Singh)    1832 

Colonel  Hiln  Singh 1833 

Bhekh  Ghnlam  Mahai-ud-dtn 1842 

fihekh  Imim-od-dln  (son  of  Ghulam  Mohai-nd-dln)  ..      ..     1845 

fa  ISM  the  cotmtry  fell  into  the  hanJs  of  Raja  Gulab  Singh,  as  will  be  rekted 

1  maj  here  acknowledge  the  »rmrfy?«  from  which  these  find  the  other  dates  in 
Kaabsiir  history  are  derived,  namely,  Wikoo  and  Ncwall,  in  the  publications  of  (he 
Asiatte  Soeiely  of  Bengal,  and  Prinscp'f  Useful  Tables. 
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ia  not  necessary  to  enter  into.  Rong;l3ly  speuking,  in  tlie  next  ten 
or  (iftcen  years  nil  the  Ontt^r  Hill  rugion  and  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  Middle  Monntjiins  became,  with  the  exception  of 
Eajaorl,  completely  subject  to  either  Gidab  Singh  or  his  brotliers ; 
and  tlie  interests  of  these  three  were  at  that  time  one.  His  next 
ambitions  attempt  w*is  on  the  country  of  Ladakh,  whieh  lie  had 
been  led  to  think  mnch  of  l»y  his  ocfupaucy  of  Kishtwar,  whieh 
commanded  two  of  the  roads  into  Ladakh. 

The  invasion  of  Ladakh  Gnlab  Singh  did  not  in  person  lead; 
probably  it  was  itnposiiible  for  him  to  go  to  parts  so  distant  from 
the  Panjab,  where  his  presence  was  required  more  or  less  every 
year.  His  lieutenant  for  the  expedition  was  Zurawar  Singh,  of  the 
caste  of  Kajputs  called  Kahir;a,  a  man  who  had  risen  from  the  ranks 
in  Gulab  Singh's  service,  and  was  distinguished  by  a  zeal  for  his 
maflter*8  interest  above  his  own,  and  who  now  proved  that  he  had 
many  of  the  qualities  necessary  to  make  a  succes.sful  milifary  leader. 

Ladakh,  the  pliysical  characters  of  which  have  idready  been 
lightly  touched  on,  was  at  that  time  an  independent  Unddliist 
kingdom,  having  a  spiritual  and  a  slight  political  connection  with 
the  Grand  Lama  of  Lha^a.  It  was  much  isolated  by  its  position  at 
the  back  of  the  great  Snowy  Range ;  only  a  limited  number  of 
merchants  wlio  trade  1  to  it  knew  anytliing  of  the  truth  about  it. 
Still  the  Dogra  leaders  determined  to  attempt  its  conquest.  The 
history  of  their  invasion  is  well  told  by  an  actor  in  it  in  Cunning- 
ham's book  on  Ladaklu  Hero  it  is  enough  to  say  that  after  two 
ranipaigus  the  whole  country  of  Ladakh  became  subject  to  Gtdab 
Singh. 

The  neighbouring  IMiihammadan  principality  of  Skardfi  shared 
the  same  fate  a  few  years  later.  Ahmad  Shah,  the  Raja  of  that 
plaice,  had  mixed  himself  up  with  the  Ladilkhia  in  their  struggles 
ami  intrigues  against  the  Dogras,  so  on  the  first  opportunity 
Zumwar  Singh  tumefl  his  forces  against  him,  and  in  the  year 
1840  took  him  piisuner  and  annexed  his  territory.* 

*  ThougU  it  La  off  tliC  Ime  of  this  nnrrotive,  yot  it  mn^-  be  of  some  iutercBt  to 
menlinn  tlmt  the  couragt'ous  Zuniwar  Bingh,  in  invading  tlio  LIifiHa  lemtorii  b,  waa 
overtaken  by  winter,  find,  being  attacked  wlicn  hia  irthtps  were  disabled  by  cot  J, 
periihad  with  nearly  all  bie  army.    This  "kos  in  Nuvemberf  184 i. 

c  2 
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In  the  year  1843  tbe  death  of  Raja  Suchet  Singh  without 
is-^iie  caused  the  principality  of  IMmnagar  to  fall  to  his  eklest 
lirother  Gulab  Singh ;  so  by  tliis  time  that  fortunate  ruler  had 
acquired  all  tlie  territories  inolude  ]  in  the  present  boundary,  with 
the  oxceptions  of  Kashmir,  Gilgjt,  Kujaori,  and  Pilnph,  this  last 
being  oerupied  by  Eaja  Jawfiliir  Siugh,  tlie  son  of  Itaja  Dhiyaii 
Singli,  wlio,  like  Suchet  Singh,  had  latidy  been  killed  near  Labor. 

The  next  event  that  changed  the  boundary  was  the  breaking 
ont  of  the  war  between  the  Sikhs  and  the  British  in  the  winter  of 
1845-G.  Gulab  Singh  had  for  some  time  kept  aloof  from  Labor 
politics  and  was  not  involved  in  the  court  iiitrignea  that  led  to  the 
movement  of  tbe  Sikh  troops  against  Britisli  territory ;  neither  did 
he  bnrry  down  with  his  troops  to  help  the  Sikhs  as  he  woultl  have 
done  in  tlie  time  of  bia  old  nm-ter  Ran  jit  Singh.  He  kept  away 
until  the  decisive  battle  of  Sobraon  was  fought,  at  which  victory 
declared  for  the  British.  Tlien  he  appeared  almost  as  mediator 
between  the.  two  contending  powei'S,  for  after  the  various  revolu- 
tions and  massacres  that  had  lately  occurred  at  Labor,  and  the 
late  defeats  of  the  Sikli  army,  there  seemed  to  be  none  but  Gulab 
Singh  who  could  shape  events,  who  could  guide  the  Sikh  nati<>n  to 
any  sensible  course.  The  confidence  of  tbe  British  too  he  had  before 
acquired ;  especially  had  Sir  Henry  (then  Colonel)  Lawrence,  who 
was  now  one  of  the  diplomatic  officers  employed  in  the  negotiations, 
formed  both  a  friendship  for  Gulab  Singh  and  a  high  opinion  of  his 
sagacity  and  of  his  usefulness  to  those  who  could  enlist  his  interests. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  embodied  in  two  treaties,  which  will  be 
P  foTjjXil^in  whole  or  in  part,  in  Appendix  V. 

By  the  first,  which  was  made  between  the  British  Government 
I  as  represented  by  I^ord  Ilardinge,  and  the  state  of  Liihor,  there  was 
ceded  to  the  East  India  Company  in  perpetual  sovereignty,  as 
equivalent  for  one  crore  of  rupees  (or  1,000,000/.)  of  indemnity, 
the  hill  conn  triers  between  the  rivers  Byag  and  Indus.  Thus  all 
the  countries  we  have  been  treating  of,  both  those  at  that  time  in 
the  hands  of  Raja  Gulab  Singh,  and  Kashmir  and  others  then 
directly  ruled  by  the  Sikhs,  were  on  the  9th  March,  1846,  handed 
over  to  the  British, 
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But  now  cornea  the  second  treaty,  dated  16tli  March,  1846. 
This  was  made  betM'een  the  British  Government,  represented  by 
the  Governor-General  as  before,  and  Maharaja  Gulab  Singh,  the 
higher  title  of  Maharaja  being  by  this  very  mention^_confsiifid-.^ 
Its  effect  is  this,  that  "  the  British  Government  transfers  and 
makes  over  for  ever,  in  independent  possession,  to  Maharaja  Golab 
Singh  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  all  the  hilly  or  mountainous 
country,  situated  to  the  eastward  of  the  river  Indus  and  westward  . 
of  the  river  Ravee,"*  in  consideration  of  which,  by  another  article 
of  the  treaty,  Maharaja  Gulab  Singh  agrees  to  pay  to  the  British 
Government  the  sum  of  75  lakhs  of  nipees — about  750,000/. 

The  result  of  this  treaty  (of  which  the  other  provisions  can 
be  learnt  from  the  Appendix)  was  to  place  Gulab  Singh  in  a  far 
better  position  than  he  had  ever  had  before.  He  exchanged  for 
the  Sikhs,  whose  attitude  to  him  was  ever  varying  according  to 
the  favour  in  which  he  might  be  held  by  those  who  for  the  time 
were  leaders  of  them,  a  nation  whose  boast  it  is  that  they  hold 
treaties  sacred,  and  who  had  now  contracted  with  him  a  treaty,  the 
provisions  of  which  fairly  carried  out  could  not  fail,  to  be  agreeable 
to  him.  Lastly  he  gained,  in  addition  to  his  former  acquisitions, 
the  coveted  country  of  Kashmir. 

The  handing  over  of  Kashmir  was  not  effected  without  some 
trouble.  Maharaja  Gulab  Singh  sent  a  trusted  officer  with  some 
troops  to  take  over  charge ;  he,  however,  was  opposed  by  Shekh 
Imam-ud-din,  the  Sikh  governor,  who  was  supported  in,  or  rather 
incited  to,  this  course  by  a  faction  in  the  Labor  Darbar  who  were 
adverse  to  the  British.  Gulab  Singh's  troops  were  defeated  at  the 
outskirts  of  Sirinagar  and  many  were  slain ;  a  remnant,  however, 
threw  themselves  into  the  fort  called  Hari  Parbat  and  there  held 
out.  On  this  Gulab  Singh  appealed  to  the  British  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  and  action  was  at  once  taken.  A  force 
partly  of  British  and  partly  of  Sikh  troops  was  put  in  motion,  and 
they  had  even  made  one  march  within  the  hills  from  Bhimbar, 
when  events  turned  in  such  a  way  that  their  advance  was  no 
longer  necessary. 

*  For  some  remarks  as  to  tLo  effect  of  these  words  sec  Chap.  xix. 
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For  at  this  jonctiire  Colonel  Lawrt'iice  reappeared,  having 
been  abst'Dt  from  the  Tatijab  for  some  months  on  leave,  and  his 
diplomatic  management  staved  off  the  c<jllision  that  was  imminent. 
CJolonel  Lawrence  entered  into  correspondence  with  Shekh  Imam- 
ud-din^  the  residt  of  wliich  was  that  the  Shekh  gave  up  the  game 
and  eame  away  from  Kashmir  in  j>eace,  meeting  on  the  road,  at 
Thanna,  Colonel  Lawrence  and  Guhlb  Singh,  who  then  proceeded 
to  Siiinagar.  The  transfer  of  the  country  was  thus  t'Ompleted 
without  further  digturbance. 

One  great  object  which  the  Governor-General  had  in  view 
when  he  made  this  arrangement  for  the  Junimoo  and  Kashmir 
terrlturies  Wfl8  to  lessen  the  force  of  the  Sikhs  by  establiishing  on 
their  flank  a  power  independent  of  them  and  inclined  to  tlio 
British.  This  object  nuiy  bo  said  to  have  so  far  succeeded  tliat,  ou 
the  next  and  final  trial  of  strength  between  the  Sikhs  and  the 
British  (ivhii-h  occun-ed  two  or  three  years  later),  Gulab  Singli*s 
aid  was  withheld  from  the  nation  to  which  formerly  belonged  his 
allegiance*  Bnt  the  result  of  this  last  struggle,  which  was  nothing 
leas  than  the  absorption  of  the  Panjab  into  the  British  Empire  in 
India,  rendered  that  oliject  useless  or  superfluous.  Hence  some 
have  been  led  to  tliiuk  that  it  was  a  great  pity,  a  great  mistake, 
to  have  made  the  treaty  that  separated  Kashmir  from  the  Panjab, 
since,  but  for  that,  the  oft-coveted  country  would  have  fallen 
into  our  liands  at  this  time,  namely  in  1849.  As  far  as  this  is  a 
criticism  of  policy,  and  not  merely  regret  at  the  loss  of  a  possible 
piece  of  good  fortune,  it  is  enough  to  point  out  that  in  1846  no 
one  expected  that  the  P*injab  would  fall  into  our  hands  in  18-11*. 
xVt  that  former  date  we  were  arranging  for  the  government  of  the 
Panjab  by  it5  own  native  rulers — by  the  young  Maharaja  DImleep 
Singh  and  the  Daibar  or  Council  of  JMinisters.  Our  Government 
was  hoping  to  form  a  stable  government  at  Lahor,  and  not  reckon- 
ing on  its  downfall  or  its  al>sorption  by  ourselves.  Not  till  two 
yours  after  the  treaty  had  been  entered  into  with  Gulab  vSingh  did 
those  events,  at  that  time  unfuressecn,  occur  which  are  brought 
forward  as  reagons  for  not  entering  into  that  engagement. 

Later  political  events  have  not  largely  uflected  the  status  of 
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Ihe  territories,  nor  much  altered  their  boimdarios.  On  the  out- 
break of  tlie  mutiny  of  1857,  Maharaja  Gulab  Singh  chose  his 
side  and  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  British,  moving  down  a  force  to 
aid  in  the  siege  of  Delhi.  Hardly  had  he  done  this  when  death 
overtook  him.  His  eiirviving  son,  the  present  Maharaja,  Ranbir 
Singh,  who  was  then  on  his  way  to  the  Panjab  with  the  troops, 
returned  to  take  his  place  in  the  government  of  the  country, 
while  another  commander  proceeded  to  Delhi  with  the  force. 

Since  that  time  all  ba«  hp^a  qni»t,  flYAApt  nn  the  nortli-wegt- 
frontier,  which  has  been  the  scene  of  oft-recurring  sTpall  war4__ 
_8ome^of  which  are  recounted  in  Chapter  xix.,  on  Dardistaii  History. 
One  other  treaty  has  been  made  between  the  British  Government 
and  the  Maharaja,  which  is  given  in  full  in  Appendix  V.  This 
was  done  in  1870.  It  is  a  commercial  treaty  designed  to  open 
a  particular  route  between  the  British  hill-districts  and  the  Yar- 
kand  country  through  a  portion  of  the  Maharaja's  territory,  which 
is  necessarily  traversed. 

The  countries  thus  acqiiired,  and,  by  the  political  events  of 
1846,  solidly  compacted,  are  tlivided  up  for  the  purposes  of  govern- 
ment into  regions  whose  limits  correspond  in  some  measure,  but 
not  altogether,  to  the  old  boundaries.  In  the  ^*  Political  Map  **  I 
have  indicate!  these  administrative  subdivisions,  and  in  the  ex- 
planation of  it  in  C'hapter  xxii,  I  have  shortly  described  the  kind 
of  authority  est^iblished  in  each. 


I  should  hardly  complete  this  Introduction  without  saying  a 
word  as  to  myself — as  to  how  it  was  that  I  came  to  travel  over 
this  country,  to  penetrate  into  corners  of  it  that,  if  they  have 
each  l>een  visited  by  different  Europeans^  have  never  so  many 
been  seen  by  anyone  of  tliat  race,  or  even,  I  believe,  by  any 
native  of  any  of  those  countries. 

In  1SG2  I  entered  the  Maharaja  of  Kashmiris  service,  leaving  for 
it  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  to  which  1  then  belouged, 
and  came  to  hia  Court  at  Jummuo.  My  dutiL'S  J'or  some  years  were 
confined  to  geological  investigation,  or,  more  exactly,  to  looking 
for  minerals.     This  puiisuit  naturally  led  me  over  many  of  the 
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mountain  chAms.  Later  I  had  the  mana^emont  of  tlio  Forost 
Dopartment  La.stly  I  had  the  position  of  Governor  of  I^dakli, 
from  which  I  retired  for  the  sake  of  again  seeing  England,  after 
spending  ten  years  in  the  service  of  the  Bfaharaja. 

I  did  not  leave  the  Muharajn,  his  Court,  aud  the  people,  ivitbout 
many  regrets.  Each  race,  as  I  became  acquainteil  with  them, 
excited  in  me  a  great  interest,  and  has  left  a  sirong  wish  for  their 
welfare.  In  the  C^ourt  I  foiTned  friendships  with  some  whose  co- 
operation in  difficult  eirciiinstances  will  alwayR  be  rimemb<:'red  l>y 
me.  Uf  my  master,  the  IVFaharaja,  I  will  only  venture  to  say  tliat 
from  him,  in  what  might  hfive  been  for  me  an  anomalous  position, 
I  received  a  general  consideration,  dictated  by  goodwill  and  by 
forbearance,  which,  without  counting  many  special  acts  of  kind- 
ness that  ho  would  not  wish  to  see  acknow  Ictiged  hero,  de^^ervc  tind 
have  from  me  a  gratitude  that  I  am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  publicly  expressing. 

A  few  words  must  follow  as  to  the  phin  on  which  this  book  is 
written. 

I  have  not  given  a  narrative  of  any  of  my  journeys,  but  have 
taken  each  tract  in  succession,  and  described  the  physical  aTid 
otlier  characteristics  oi"  it.  Besides  this,  I  have  given  an  account 
of  some  of  the  lines  of  march  that  join  the  several  tracts;  this  by 
way  of  introduction  to  them  or  to  show  how  they  are  physically 
separated  yet  connected  by  i)racticable  lines  of  communieatiou. 

I  begin  with  the  ptirt  next  to  the  plain  of  the  raiijub,  the 
region  of  the  Outer  Ililk.  One  chapter  treats  of  their  physical 
aspects,  another  treats  of  their  inhabitants  generally,  a  third 
gives  a  description  of  Jummoo,  tlio  chief  place  in  the  Outer  Hills, 
and  the  capital  of  the  whole  country,  and  of  the  Court,  whose  seat 
is  at  Jummoo,  while  a  fourth  gives  notes  on  certain  other  places 
in  the  same  hills. 

Next,  in  Chapter  vi,,  we  visit  the  region  of  the  I^Iiddle  Moun- 
tains, certain  portions  of  them  being  in  some  detail  described. 
The  subordinate  headings  will  show  in  what  order  the  various 
localities  are  treated  of^  and  that  an  account  of  the  people  who 
live  there  also  finds  a  place. 
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In  Chapter  vii.  is  described  the  march  from  Jummoo  to 
Kashmir.  Thus  we  are  introduced  to  that  country,  to  which 
Chapters  viii.,  ix.,  and  x.  are  devoted. 

Then,  in  like  fashion,  the  country  along  the  line  of  march  from 
Kashmir  to  Leh  in  Ladakh  is  described,  and  we  are  thus  brought 
into  the  great  tract  at  the  back  of  the  Snowy  Range.  The  account 
of  Ladakh  is  begun  by  a  chapter  (xii.)  on  the  inhabitants ;  then 
follows  a  somewhat  detailed  dascription  of  the  different  parts  of 
that  country,  the  Chaptera  xiii.,  xiv.,  and  xv.  being  allotted  sepa- 
rately for  the  lower  valleys,  the  higher  valleys,  and  the  plateaus. 

Baltistan  comes  next ;  it  is  described  in  Chapter  XYI.,  where 
the  sub-headings  will  show  the  course  that  the  descri[)tion  takes. 

For  the  less-known  country  of  Dardistan  there  are  the  four 
Chapters  xvii.  to  xx. 

Thus  far  the  account  has  gone  according  to  locality.  There 
next  comes  a  chapter  on  a  subject  which  it  seemed  best  to  treat 
by  itself.  The  few  remarks  t  find  myself  able  to  make  on  the  very 
interesting  subject  of  the  languages  will  be  found  in  Chapter  xxi. 

The  last  chapter  is  one  in  explanation  of  the  maps  and  sections. 
Since  I  reckon  on  the  reader  making  use  of  these  on  his  way 
tlirough  the  text,  even  when  they  are  not  specially  referred  to,  it 
would  not  be  amiss  if  he  were  to  become  acquainted  with  them  by 
either  reading  this  chapter  first  of  all,  or  by  consulting  it  on  first 
referring  to  each  of  the  maps  or  sections.  It  will  be  found  to 
give  both  a  description  of  each  map,  isometric  view,  or  section* 
and  also  a  short  summary  of  some  of  the  various  subjects  which  are 
treated  in  a  more  detailed  way  in  the  body  of  the  book. 

Though  such  a  plan  for  the  work  depends  not  at  all  on  the 
order  of  my  journeys,  it  may  be  well  here  to  note  in  what  years  I 
visited  certain  portions  of  the  country,  since  some  of  that  which 
passed  under  my  observation  may  have  been  true  only  for  that 
time.  Ladakh  I  saw  in  the  years  1862  (Dras,  Kargil,  and  Sum 
only),  1869,  1871,  and  (January)  1872.  Baltistan  I  visited  in 
1863,  and  again  in  1870 ;  Astor  and  Gilgit  in  1870.  For  other 
parts  it  is  impossible  to  particularise ;  any  time  between  the  years 
1862  and  1872  I  may  have  visited  them. 
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CHAPTER  1 1. 

BEGION  OF  THE  OUTER  U1LL8;  PHYSICAL  CHAKACTER9. 

THK    I'LAIS    IS    FRONT    OP    THE    BlLLfl  —  S18TKRH    DlTIStOST  OP  TEE    OUTKB    HILLS  — 
WB8TKBN   DIVISION   OF  TU£  OOTEfi  HILLS  —  CLUIATE  AND   VEGETATION. 

On  letiving  the  British  territory  of  the  raejab  and  entering  on 
the  llaharaja  of  Kashmir's  dommions,  no  immediate  physical 
change  is  seen ;  for  the  last  portion  of  the  great  plain,  a  strip 
which  varieij  in  width  irom  three  or  four  miles  up  to  twenty, 
makes  part  of  the  ^[aharaja's  territories.  We  are  still  then  on  the 
wonderful  wide  plain  of  India,  where  the  eye  tire«  ic  contemplating 
the  nnvaried  leveL  As  in  the  Panjab  the  trees  here  also  are 
small  and  scant  of  foliage,  either  scattered  singly  or  grouped  round 
wells;  here  also  the  vilkgea  are  clumps  of  low,  flat-roofetl,  mud 
lints,  not  inviting  in  look,  yet  commodious  for  the  people  with  their 
kind  of  life ;  the  soil,  either  clay  or  loam,  at  certain  times  looks 
sterile,  and  at  others  is  covered  with  verdare.  Dull  enough  is 
the  aspect  of  this  plain  when  the  crops  are  off,  and  the  ground  is 
a  bare  caked  surface  of  dried  mud,  when  the  hot-weatluT  haze, 
hiding  the  distant  view,  makes  the  dusty  ground  shade  off  into  a 
dusty  air.  But  at  other  times  of  the  year — as  in  Blarch,  when 
iSpririg  is  well  advanced,  when  the  trees  are  in  bloom,  and  the 
wheat  over  large  undivided  epnees  is  coming  into  ear^the  pi*o- 
spect  is  briglit  and  agreeable.  At  such  a  season  the  air  is  clear, 
and  one  sights  the  snow  mount^iins  from  far  off.  As  we  approach, 
the  un whitened  ranges  of  the  Outer  Hills  come  more  strongly 
into  view ;  getting  nearer  still,  we  see  that  a  succession  of  com- 
pitratively  low  ridges,  some  rugged  and  broken  by  ravines,  some 
regular  and  forest-cov6red,  intervene  between  the  plain  and  the 
high  mountains.  It  is  these  which  constitute  the  rcgiun  of  tte 
Outer  Hills. 
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The  natives  have  a  epeeial  name  for  this  tract;  they  call  it 
Kajidlt  wlik'h  may  be  translated  "edging";  and  tliey  eontnivst  it 
with  the  next  higher  one,  to  which  they  give  the  name  PaMr. 
Pahdr  is  a  word  that  simply  means  **  moimtain,"  but  by  the  dwellers 
in  the  Outer  Hills  it  is  used  for  the  next  neighbouring  mountiiins, 
those  l.ielow  the  highest.  The  separation  of  thest;  two  tracts — the 
Outer  Hills,  and  what  we  shall  cidl  the  "  Middle  Mountains" — ^is  a 
natural  one,  founded  on  physical  differences,  both  geological  and 
superficial. 

The  southern  boundary  of  the  Outer  Uill  region,  that  is  to  say 
the  foot  of  the  liills,  is  called  by  those  who  use  the  Pei-sian  idiom 
Diiitian'i'Kohf  or  "skirt  of  the  mountaina";  it  is  a  sharply-delined 
boundary  ;  it  can  bu  clearly  traced  on  the  nmp,  changing  its  direc* 
tion,  not  suddenly,  but  with  a  few  large  and  sweeping  curves. 

The  northern  or  inner  boundary  of  the  same  n^gion  is  less 
defined ;  in  some  parts  a  line  of  mountains,  from  SOUO  to  10,OUO 
feet  high,  ends  it  off;  in  others,  tracts  having  the  characteristics 
of  the  Outer  Hills  penetrate  in  between  the  mountains;  in  others 
still  tliese  characters  gradually  shade  off,  so  that  one  cannot  point 
out  exactly  where  ihey  may  be  said  to  end. 

The  length  occupied  by  these  Outer  Hills,  within  the  territory 
we  are  treating  of,  is  on  an  average  150  miles,  from  the  river  Ilavi 
on  the  east  to  the  river  Jhelam  on  the  west;  it  is  somewhat  less 
than  that  along  the  foot,  and  somewhat  more  along  their  mountain 
boundary.  Eastward  and  westward  l>eyoijd  these  two  rivers  re- 
spectively, in  the  British  territory,  they  coutinue  on  with  the 
same  features  and  character.  Indeed  we  are  here  concerned  with 
a  part  of  a  chain  of  hills  of  enormous  h.-ngth,  that,  with  wonderlul 
uniformity,  edges  the  Himalayas  alung  thtir  course  of  moie  t!»an 
1200  miles.  This  is  in  some  parts  ealletl  the  Sivalik  Chain.  The 
width  of  this  Outer  Hill  region  in  our  part  vurit-s  tlom  14  to 
36  miles;  the  greater  extension  is  on  the  north  and  north-west, 
where  there  is  both  this  iin^rras^'d  width  of  hiHs  that  without  doubt 
may  Ite  classed  within  it,  and  also  a  graduation  of  these  into  the 
higher  mountain  region. 

Their  elevation  above  the  sea-level  ranges  from  1000  feet  up  to 
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5000;  tlieir  outer  biise,  where  they  rise  from  tlie  plaiM,  is  aJwiit  at 
the  former  levul,  and  somo  jioints  of  the  more  iuwnnl  ridges  reach 
the  latter;  but  the  more  nsutd  altitudes  are  from  2500  to  3500 
feet  for  the  ridges,  and  from  ISUO  to  2400  feet  for  the  intermediato 
longitodinal  valleys. 

Ill  trying  to  give  a  detailed  aceount  of  this  area  I  shall  first 
8ay  a  few  words  on  the  charactt^ristios  of  the  plain  country  that 
lies  in  front  of  the  hills,  and  then,  dividing  the  Outer  Hill  region 
into  tAvo  pails,  ea^itLrn  and  western,  descri!.M3  them  in  euccessioii, 
taking  first  that  whieh  lies  between  the  Ravi  and  Ciiimib  riverf*, 
and  next  that  wLich  extends  from  the  Chinab  river  to  the  Jhelnm. 


The  Plain  in  front  of  the  IIilia 

Although  in  the  Panjab  generally  the  Immidity  is  greater  the 
nearer  one  U  to  the  mountains,  yet  the  hist  of  the  |>lain,  that  part 
which  adjoins  the  outermost  hilb,  is  a  drier  tract  than  what  is 
fai-ther  away  from  them.  I  find  two  causes  for  this  j  one  is  that  tlie 
soil  is  more  porous,  being  of  a  lighter  loam  and  liable  to  have  beds 
of  pebblrs  in  it;  the  other  is  that  ravines,  which  (originating  in  tho 
hills)  often  cut  across  to  dcptlis  of  100  feet  or  more,  cause  a  com- 
plete natural  deep  drainage,  and  leave  the  surface  somewhat  arid. 

In  this  respect  tliere  is  a  strong  contrast  with  the  correspond- 
ing tract  under  the  Eiibteni  Himalayas^  where  the  hills  are  edged 
with  the  line  of  swampy  ground  called  the  Terai. 

The  level  of  this  extreme  part  of  the  ]duins  may  be  counted  at 
from  1100  to  1200  feet  above  the  sea.  As  one  traverses  it  in  a 
direction  paralle!  to  the  run  of  the  hills  one  crosses  tlie  mimcrons 
gullies  or  ravines  (nuUali  or  nala  is  the  much-used  Indian  word) 
which  are  of  varying  importance,  according  aa  they  drain  a  smaller 
or  a  larger  area.  Many  of  these  are  dry  iu  ordinary  times,  but  show 
by  tlieir  pebbly  bed  that  water  sometimes  flows  along  them  with 
force;  these  are  they  which  rise  on  the  outer  slope  of  the  first 
ridge.  Then  there  are  some  which  are  never  wholly  dry;  they 
usually  have  a  small  stream  of  water  meandering  over  a  wide  low- 
level  llat^  cut  down  below  the  general  level  of  tho  plain ;  these  rise 
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farthor  back  in  the  mountains,  in  the  second  or  tliird  ridge ;  they 
drain  a  larger  area,  arid  are  subject  to  sudden  falls  of  rain ;  sucli 
water-cuurses  will  in  certain  seasons  be  tilled  for  a  time  by  a  wide 
and  swift  river,  discoloured  with  red  mud  in  suspension,  carrying 
down  in  this  way,  as  well  >is  by  dragging  sand  along  the  l>ott'Om, 
large  qnaulities  of  material  from  the  hills  to  the  lower  grounds 
and  to  the  sea. 

Theso  ravines  aro  from  a  few  hundred  yards  to  a  mile  wide ; 
they  are  bounded  by  a  sudden  ba»ik,  often  cut  into  a  river  eliJT  of 
a  hundred  feet  in  height  that  shows  to  view  the  8an<ly  and  loamy 
stratii.  Their  flat  bottom  is  mostly  sandy ;  it  is  sonietimes 
covered  in  part  with  t!ie  long  tufty  jungle-grass  called'  in  these 
parts  khar. 

The  plateaus  between  these  ravines,  though,  as  before  said, 
imewhat  dry,  have  in  great  part  been  l)rought  under  cultivation  ; 
Lere,  as  the  crops  depend  entirely  on  the  rain,  their  yield  varies 
much  with  the  years. 

The  tracts  where  the  jungle-grass  abounds  are  frequented  by  the 
black-buck  or  antelope,  vvbieh  indeed,  encouraged  by  the  game- 
laws  of  the  country,  spread  into  the  cultivated  parts  and  even  herd 
with  the  cattle.  Near  these  grassy  tracts  the  villages  aro  com- 
posed of  pretty  thatch-roofed  houses;  in  India  straw  is  never 
afforded  for  the  purpose  of  thatching,  it  is  all  used  as  food  for  the 
Ciittle;  indeed  from  the  way  the  treading  out  the  corn  on  the 
threshing-floor  is  carried  on  no  whole  straw  is  left,  so  it  is  only 
where  some  such  material  as  that  stifl*  grass  can  be  got  from  iho 
jungles  that  any  thatching  is  done. 

The  70-miIe  strip  of  plain  extending  from  the  Kavl  to  the 
CLliiab  is  crossed  by  two  large  streams  that  deserve  sepantfo 
mention.  These  are  the  Ujh,  that  debouches  by  Jasrota,  and  the 
Tavi,  that  comes  out  of  the  bills  by  Junimoo.  They  are  both 
rivers  of  perpetual  flow  and  considerable,  though  much- varying, 
volume.  They  rise  in  the  mountains  at  the  back  of  the  Outer 
Hills  at  an  elevation  of  i;3,U00  or  14,000  feet,  but  not  from  hills 
of  permanent  snow  ;  they  have  a  course  among  the  hills,  the 
Ujh  of  some  50  and  the  Tavi  of  80  miles,  before  they  reach  the 
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plain.  Tlie  city  of  Jummoo  is  on  llie  oiiti^riiiost  nm^i?  wliere  the 
Tavi  passes  out  tiirougli  it;  tlie  town  of  Jasrota  is  in  a  corre- 
spondiug  situation  on  the  banks  of  the  Ujh  Kiver. 

Both  of  these  rivers  are  very  liable  to  lloocls;  these  occur  both 
in  the  time  of  the  periodical  rains  of  summer  and  in  tlie  Bi^ason  of 
the  more  ii-re;^ular  winter  rains ;  the  Hoods  come  down  with  great 
force,  and  for  a  time  render  the  rivers  impassable  either  by  fording 
or  by  ferry  ;  they  can  then  only  be  crossed  on  inflated  skins,  and 
BO  the  traffic  of  the  road  is  stopped  for  st)mG  hours  at  a  time.  It 
IS  these  lioodjs  that  carry  stones  of  considerable  size,  a  foot  or  two 
across,  down  the  bed  for  several  miles,  beyond  the  outskirts  of  tlje 
hills;  the  Ujh  especiidly,  whiuh  has  a  sleeper  bed  and  is  liable  to 
quicker  floods  than  the  other,  brings  down  bouhh'rs  of  large  size; 
even  at  a  distance  of  four  miles  from  the  hills  they  are  to  be 
found  from  2  to  3  feet  in  diameter.  From  Iroth  the  Ujh  and  the 
Tavi  small  irrigation  canals  are  led,  so  that  in  certain  restricted 
spaces  the  cultivation  is  of  a  more  productive  character. 

The  Chioab,  wliich  is  a  groat  river  of  large  volume,  debouchea 
into  the  plain  country  by  the  town  of  Akhnfin  Down  to  that  8|x>t 
the  stream  of  it  is  so  broken  by  ra]>ids  as  to  l:>e  (nmayigalde,  but 
from  Akhniir,  wheie  its  level  is  1 100  feet,  down  to  the  sea,  boats  can 
traverse  it.  At  Akbniir  the  Cliinab  divides  into  various  cliannels, 
which  fertilize  the  tract  called  Bijwat,  another  of  those  places  to 
which  irrigation  gives  exceptional  fertility.  Part  of  this  watered 
trnct  lielongs  to  the  Maharaja  and  part  to  the  British  Government, 

Leaving  the  river  and  examining  the  country  on  the  west  of 
it,  we  find  tliat  generally  to  correspond  with  what  we  saw  in  the 
eastern  part  between  the  lulvi  stream  and  this  CItlnab  river. 

All  along  to  Bhimbar,  past  the  villages  of  Minil war  and  Bamali» 
lies  the  strip  of  drier  plain.  It  is  a  plain  with  dight  depres- 
Bions,  which  occur  where  one  crosses  the  sandy  or  stony  stream- 
beds.  Most  of  these  stream-beds  are  quite  dry  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  year,  but  there  is  one  that  holds  a  continuously- flowing 
river.  This  stream  is  the  Minawar  Tavi,  so  cjilled  to  distinguish 
it  from  its  sister  of  Jummoo;  rising  a  good  way  back  among  the 
mountains,  from  tbe  Eatan  Range  behind  Ktijaoii,  it  finds  its  way 
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ill  rough  tbe  various  v'ldgps  into  tlie  plain  which  it  traverses  until 
it  joins  its  waters  to  the  Chiiiak 

As  one  approaches  Bhimhar  the  plain  country  is  more  and  more 
cut  into  hy  ravines;  it  may  here  be  called  a  low  table- hind  scpji- 
rated  by  tliem  into  sections ;  at  the  edges  one  sees  how  the  soil 
is  com{x>sed  of  layers  of  sandy  loam  with  occasional  pebbles. 

Opposite  Bhirabar  there  appear  on  the  south,  in  the  British 
territory,  the  Khariati  Hills,  a  range  a  good  deal  like  in  stnicttire 
and  appL'anmcc  to  some  of  our  outer  hills,  but  quite  out  of  the 
general  direction  of  them,  since  it  runs  noith-enst  and  south-west ; 
it  may  l>e  s^iid  to  belong  less  to  the  Himalayan  system  thiin  to 
that  of  the  Salt  Range.  Between  these  hills  and  our  outermost 
range  there  still  runs  a  narrow  strip  of  plain,  which  for  12  miles 
west  of  Bhiiubor  is  of  that  character  just  described,  of  ravines  and 
low  flat  plateaus  alternating.  Beyond  this,  extending  to  tlm 
Jhekm,  is  a  space  of  completely  Hat  alluvial  ground,  little  above 
the  level  of  that  river. 


Eastern  Division  of  the  Outer  Hills. 

Recalling  that  this  division  is  to  include  tlioso  which  lie 
between  the  Ravi  and  the  Chinab,  we  will  examiDe  first  the  very 
outermost  range. 

The  outermost  hills  of  all  belong  to  a  ridge  that,  along  the 
70  miles  between  those  two  rivers,  has  the  same  characters. 
It  rises  from  the  plain  with  a  regular  and  gentle  Klope  of  about 
3°^  that  so  continues  till  a  height  of  some  2000  feet  above  the  sea 
is  readied ;  this  slope  is  indented  with  many  drainage  valleys,  not 
cut  steep,  but  making  imdu!ations  of  the  ground  transverse  to  the 
run  of  the  ridge.  The  snrface  of  the  hills  is  very  stony  ;  rounded 
I"H:'bbles  cover  nearly  the  whole  of  it,  for  the  strata  beneath  are 
composed  partly  of  pebble-beds.  Still  it  benrs  vegetation;  the 
hills  are  indeed  clothed  with  forest ;  it  is  a  close  forest  of  trees 
20  and  30  feet  in  height,  mostly  of  two  species  of  acacia  and  of 
Zizijphus  jujvhaf*  v\ilh  an  underwood  of  the  shrub  called  hrenkar, 

*  The  native  names  of  tbe  acficioe  are  Phuidl  (A.ntixiesta)^  and  Kikar  {A,  Ambica}; 
the  latter  Ls  catlftd  Bttbiil  in  H indc^at.in.  Tlie  native  name  of  tbe  Zizyphua  jujaba  is  £<!r. 
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which  grows  to  the  lieiglit  of  3  or  4  feet,  and  has  a  white  flower 
that  gives  out  a  siekly  sraelL  Thus  clothed  thc5  slope  ('oiitimiea 
up  to  a  crest  Beyond  there  is  a  sudden  iull  aloug  tlie  whole  line 
of  it,  an  escarpBient  formed  of  eaudstone  clifls  of  some  hundreds 
of  feet  of  vertical  height,  kilow  whieJi  again  the  ground  acquires 
a  lessor  sh>pe, 

^^l^jf'g  I'i^  j|in  r.r-^t  ^"Tii:;e  of  hills;  the  gentle  slope  faces  the 
phiiiis,  the  clifl'-tjlope  ahru^itly  euda  it  off  on  tiie  inner  side  ;  the 
whole  surface  Tfom  the  plains  to  the  cliff  edge  is  au'  expaliye  of 
forest,  but  beyond  the  crest  the  ground  is  too  steep  to  bear  it. 
The  ruji  of  the  range,  as  st^ated  befure,  is  I'r^f^rrnjitfnl  by  tlm 
valleys  tTiat  lead  out  Ihrongh  it  frojiLJ;he  iDuer  country  ;  these  are 
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into  portions  of  short  lengths  that  make  almost  isolated 
hills. 

Next  within  the  outermost  range  comes  a  tract  of  very  irregular 
broken  country.  It  is  a  country  of  ridges  and  sloping  plateaus, 
cut  through  by  very  small  but  steep  ravine,?.  The  fouiidtitiou  of 
its  character  is  tho  changing  degree  and  frequently  high  angle  of 
the  dip  of  tho  soft  sandstone  rock.  So  varying  is  tho  form  that  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  any  general  idea  of  it  in  tho  mind,  hut 
when  tho  eye  gets  used  to  tho  hills  it  perceives  that  many  of 
them  are  of  one  type ;  on  one  side  is  a  long  sloi>e ;  on  the  other  a 
steep  escarpment,  the  former  slope  coinciding  with  the  dip  of  the 
beds.  Since  this  dip  is  often  lO""  or  I'f  there  arise  jutting 
phiteaus  of  rock  of  a  corrcsjKinding  inclination,  which  end  in 
vertical  cliffs  of  the  massive  sandstone.  From^  probably,  lateral 
changes  in  tho  character  of  the  beds,  each  ridge  or  sloping  plateau 
continues  but  for  a  short  distance;  as  one  dies  away  or  disaippears 
others  rise  into  prominence,  parallt'l  may  be,  but  not  in  the  same 
line. 

At  another  part  the  plateau  and  esL^aiiiment  form  is  obliterated 
from  the  dip  of  tho  beds  reaching  to  such  a  high  angle  as  45^ 
may  l>e ;  instead,  there  are  equal-sided  valleys  bounded  by  jagged 
ridges;  these  ridges  run  at  right  angles  to  the  strike  of  the  beds, 
and  not   parallel  with  it,  as  did  those  of  t lie  other  furm ;    the 
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serrations  of  these  jagged  ridges  are  formed  by  the  projoction  of 
tbe  harder  rocks,  which  also  continue  all  down  the  hill-side  makings 
projecting  ribs. 

A  great  part  of  the  smrface  of  these  hills  is  of  the  bare  grey 
sandstone  rock  uncovered  by  suib  hut  in  Si>me  places  grass  and 
bushes  have  got  a  footing  upon  it,  and  here  and  there  is  cultivated 
space  enough  to  support  a  fumily  or  two,  or  a  little  hamlet,  but  of 
necessity  it  is  a  tract  very  thinly  peopled  and  difll(*nlt  of  access. 
To  go  over  this  ground  is  not  cany;  the  pathf>  from  hamlet  to 
hareilet  are  but  tracks  marked  by  the  passage  of  feet  over  the 
eandstone,  or  sometimes  down  steps  cut  into  it  j  from  the  inacces- 
fiibility  of  the  cliffs,  and  the  steepness  of  tlie  ravines,  the  ways  are 
tediously  ronndabonfc,  and  they  are  tiresome  from  the  frequent  rise 
and  fall. 

This  irregular  combination  of  ridges,  which  sometimes  trend 
north-west  and  south-east  (with  the  strike),  and  sometimes  run  across 
that  direction  (at  right  augles  to  the  strike),  continues,  as  one 
goes  on,  to  a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  the  outer  skirt 
of  the  hills ;  then  we  come  to  a  wide  longitudinal  valley,  such  as 
is  called  in  the  more  eastern  Iljmalayas  a  dftn. 

The  height  of  the  more  important  of  these  ridges  is  commonly 
as  much  as  2500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  in  the  eastern  parts  they 
rise  even  to  4000  feet.  There  is  always  a  fall  of  several  hundred 
feet  to  the  valley  or  diin ;  this  is  not  in  one  stop,  but  more  by  the 
ridges  becoming  lower  in  succession  j  Dansal,  a  large  vilhige  in 
the  middle  of  this  dtin,  is  some  1800  feet  alcove  the  sea* 

The  flat  valley  varies  in  width  from  one  to  four  miles ;  it  is 
itself  cut  through  by  ravines ;  close  by  Dansal  a  branch  of  the  Tavl 
flows  along  in  a  steep-cltffed  ravine  at  a  level  some  200  feet  beli>w 
the  flat  of  the  main  valley  ;  the  Tavi  River  itself  flows  in  a  similar 
ravine,  nnd  at  that  low  level  wiuda  across  the  dun. 

This  longitudinal  valley  continues  from  some  miles  north-west 
of  Dansal  to  Basoli  on  the  south-east,  with  the  exception  that 
about  midway,  near  Eamkot,  it  becomes  narrowed  up  and 
indefinite ;  east  of  that  place  it  again  widens,  and  thence  on  to 
Basoli  the  space  may  be  described  f»s  o  pbiin  or  a  vale,  being  low 
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ground  bounded  by  the  ridges  north  and  south  of  it,  itself  cut 
across  by  the  valleys  of  many  torrents  tliat  come  from  the 
northern  mountains.  The  width  of  theee  croes-valleya  is  some- 
times a  mile,  and  sometioies  only  a  hundred  or  two  yards;  the 
sides  of  them  are  rocky  banks,  one  or  two  hundred  feet  hi^j^h,  at 
the  summit  of  which  is  the  flat  of  the  diin. 

The  inner  or  northern  boundary  of  this  Dansal  and  Basoll  diin 
consists,  in  the  eastern  part,  of  the  spurs  of  a  considerable  range 
of  mountains  which  Luiloiig  to  our  next  tract,  and  which  here  end 
off  the  region  of  the  Outer  Hills  ;  but  from  aWiit  opposite  Hamkot 
for  five-and-twenty  or  thirty  miles  to  the  north-west,  intervenes 
another  range  of  hills  and  another  valley,  which  make  a  Rpace  that 
must  be  classed  with  what  we  have  been  describing.  The  range 
goes  by  the  name,  along  a  part  of  its  length  at  all  events,  of  Karai 
Thar,  the  latter  word  of  which  is  tho  equivalent  of  **  ridge."  It 
has  a  steep  face,  an  escarpment,  to  the  south-west,  for  here  the 
beds  are  dipping  to  the  north-east.  Near  Eamkot  its  height  is 
5000  feet,  there  it  curves  round  and  joins  on  to  the  higher 
mountains;  in  the  direction  of  Dansal  3500  or  30U0  feet  is  the 
common  height  of  it.  This  range,  too,  is  traversed  by  the  Tavi  in 
a  gorge ;  one  of  the  main  roads  to  Kashmir  crosses  it  near  Dansal 
by  a  very  steep  ascent ;  a  few  miles  north-west  of  that  it  dies  away. 
Nowhere  is  it  a  simple  ridge ;  when  one  has  crossed  the  main  line 
and  descended,  other  smaller  rocky  ridges  have  to  be  passed. 

When  quite  clear  of  this  Kanii  Thar  we  come  into  the  suc- 
ceeding valley,  which  is  another  dun,  that  on  which  the  town 
of  tJdampur  stands.  It  is  a  space  some  sixteen  miles  long  and 
five  wide;  it  is  a  flat  cut  through  in  broad  valleys  which  lie  at  a 
level  of  about  150  feet  below  it;  so  much  has  l>een  cut  away  by 
these  and  by  their  smaller  branch  ravines  that  the  extent  of  the 
higher  flat  is  not  greater  than  that  of  the  bottoms,  so  that  the 
whole  space  may  be  described,  perhaps  with  equal  truths  either  as 
a  flat  much  cut  down  into  wide  hollows,  or  as  a  low  vale  with  wide 
flat-topped  hills  jetting  into  it  from  the  mountains. 

This  dun  narrows  up  on  the  noi1li-west  towards  the  lofty  hill 
called  Devi  Thar ;    it  is   bounded   along   its  north-eastern   side 
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by  spurs  from  the  moantainoua  country  ;  on  the  south-east  it  is 
enclosed  by  the  curving  round  of  Karfii  Thar,  and  the  junction  of 
that  with  the  same  ranpre  of  moiintaiiis,  which  here  detioitely 
brinjrs  to  an  end  this  outer  tract  of  hills. 


Western  Division  op  the  Outer  Hillb. 

The  Cliiimbj  which  we  saw  to  debouch  into  the  plain  country 
ir  Akhnfir,  had  before  doing  so  passed  for  a  distance  of  20  miles, 
from  Riasi  to  Akhnur,  througli  tlic  Outer  Hill  region.  Along 
this  20  miles  its  banks  are  in  places  low,  or,  may  be,  cliffs  of  no 
more  than  100  to  200  feet  in  height;  this  is  where  the  river 
cuts  across  one  of  the  flat  longitudinal  valleys.  In  other  parts, 
opposite  the  ridges,  the  river  is  bounded  by  liigli  irregular  rocks, 
which  is  the  range  seen  in  section,  not  indeed  at  the  full  height  of 
it  as  it  is  away  from  the  river,  for  the  hills  seem  to  lower  as  they 
approach  it,  from  both  sides,  before  ending  in  the  river-clifif,  but 
still  having  an  elevation  of  some  hundreds  of  feet. 

Away  from  the  Chinab  we  see  that  the  plain  country,  which 
we  followed  in  its  extent  to  tlie  Jlielum  River,  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  bills  of  the  same  character  as  those  on  the  Jummoo  side 
of  the  Chinab.  Es?pecially  for  the  first  20  miles  west  from  that 
river  do  the  ranges  correspond  fairly  closely  with  those  enume- 
rated on  the  eastern  side. 

But  it  should  here  be  noticed  that  the  run  of  the  hills  has 
changed;  an  examination  of  tlie  map  will  show  that  east  of 
the  Jummoo  the  lines  of  bill  trend  in  a  direction  varying  from 
W.N.W.  to  N.W.,  while  past  that  place  the  run  becomes  more 
northerly,  and  of  the  outermost  range  is  due  north ;  at  the  Chinab 
River  the  other  change  occurs ;  just  beyond  it  tlie  ridges  have  a 
direction  of  some  20°  south  of  west,  which  they  hold  for  many 
miled,  till,  gradually  curving  round,  the  inner  ones,  at  all  events, 
regain  their  north-west<^rly  direction, 

I  have  gained  a  view,  from  the  first  summit  of  the  high  moun- 
ins,  a  ridge  nearly  7U0U  feet  high,  called  Dragaii  Thar,  behind 
Paiinl,  that  showed  all  this  Outer  Mill  region — the  parallel  ridges, 
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the  intervenJnf>:  flats,  the  carving  of  tbo  rnnpjes  as  tlieir  diroctinn 
fallowed  tlio  ciiaBgin^  strike  of  the  rocks  which  constitute  tliein — 
plainly  as  in  a  map ;  for  a  length  of  a  hundred  miles  each  separate 
ridge  can  be  traced  from  this  eommanfling  spot. 

To  return  to  the  part  Ix'hiod  AkbniTr.  The  outermost  ransre 
is  of  pehbly  jungle-covered  liills  sloping  easily  to  the  plains,  but 
showing  a  steep  fall  inwards;  this  escarpment  is  one  of  per- 
haps 300  feet ;  it  is  succeeded  at  its  foot  by  a  plateau  much  cut 
through  by  ravines,  so  much  so  that  the  eye  does  not  at  once 
disthiguish  that  tlie  summits  are  indeed  so  far  flat  and  so  much  at 
one  level  as  to  justify  the  name  of  table-land  ;  its  level  must  be 
quite  2000  feet  above  the  sea  ;  a  good  portion  of  it  is  of  bare  rock, 
the  rest  is  covered  with  brushwood  and  has  pine  trees  scattered; 
only  here  and  tlu^ro  are  bit^  of  tilletl  land  by  which  a  small  popu- 
lation is  supported;  the  ravines  cut  through  it  to  a  depth  of  some 
hundreds  of  feet,  making  steep  cliffs  of  sandstone  rock. 

Farther  to  the  north  the  rock  rises  up  from  this  plateau  along 
a  great  length  of  miles  with  a  slopt^  of  from  10^  to  20^,  coinciding 
with  the  dip  of  the  beds,  regularly  for  1000  or  1200  feet,  till  a 
level  of  more  than  3000  feet  above  the  sea  is  reached ;  thus  a  bold 
narrow  ridge  is  formed  which  continues  regularly  for  many  miles 
with  but  small  indeu  tat  inns  ;  the  surface  is  in  great  part  rocky,  but 
etill  bears  many  trees  of  the  long-leafed  pine*  The  ridge  is  sharp 
and  narrow  ;  the  farther  slope  is  yet  steeper  tlian  that  rocky  one; 
it  18  an  escarpment  properly  and  geologically  so  called,  and  a 
really  fine  instance  of  one ;  for  20  miles  without  a  break  it  con- 
tinues with  a  face  of  1000  feet  of  vertical  heiglit,  at  a  slope  of  in 
Bome  parts  45^,  in  some  rather  less,  ever}'\vhere  marked  by  varia- 
tions according  to  the  alternate  outcrop  of  beds  of  sandstone  and 
of  clay. 

The  name  of  this  ridge  is  Kali  Thar,  or  Black  Range,  a  name 
given  on  account  of  the  dark  hue  it  has  in  some  states  of  the 
atmosphere  when  seen  from  a  distance. 

As  we  look  from  the  summit  of  this  towards  the  interior,  we  can 
learn  about  the  character  of  the  ground  in  the  remainder  of  the 
breadth  of  the  Outer  Hills. 
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We  see  iirst,  that  at  the  foot  of  this  escarpment  stretches  a  flat 
valley  one  or  two  miles  wide ;  this  is  one  of  the  duDS,  and  probably 
it  corresponds  witli  that  of  Dansal,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chinab.* 
Thia  valley,  though  it  may  be  called  in  a  general  way^  find  as 
compared  with  the  ridgt-s  that  bound  it,  a  flat,  is  broken  by  lines  of 
sandatone  rock  that  project  up ;  still  a  good  part  of  it  is  cultivated 
in  terraced  fields ;  again,  it  is  cnt  into,  for  the  greater  part  of  its 
lengtli,  by  a  great  gully,  narrow^  200  feet  deep,  that  carries  off 
the  drainage  to  the  CJiinab  liiver;  farther  west,'  however,  tlie 
direction  of  the  drainage  altera,  and  the  streams  flow  into  the 
Minawar  TavL 

Still  looking  from  our  escarpment-sum uiit,  we  sec  that  beyond 
the  valley  lie  numerous  low  lines  of  bill,  an  alteniatiou  of  narrow 
ridges  and  hollows,  whose  surface  is  mostly  covered  with  brush- 
wood ;  these  occupy  some  miles  of  width ;  behind  them  rise  tlie 
bohier  slopes  of  the  higher  mountains  in  rich  dark  colours,  inter- 
mingled brown  and  green,  barked  by  the  distant  snowy  peaks. 

West  of  the  Minawar  Tavl,  the  ridges,  plateaus^  and  hollows 
do  not  continue  to  correspond  with  those  we  have  traced  out ;  new 
ridges  appear  in  the  line  of  tiie  valleys j  others  disappear;  others 
coalesce.  In  fact,  a  new  stories  of  ranges  has  arisen,  generally 
resembling  those  we  have  been  looking  at,  but  not  individually 
representing  them.  By  Bhimbar,  what  may  be  the  continuation 
of  Kali  Thar  approaches  nearer  to  the  plains.  Beyond,  from  the 
neigbbourhood  of  that  place  and  of  Naushahra  north-westwnrtl, 
extend  several  bold  linos  of  hill,  parallel  ridges,  with  narmw 
holh^ws  between  them,  themselves  broken  by  lines  of  rock. 
These  ranges  are  commonly  3000  feet  high,  parts  of  them  rise 
several  hundred  feet  above  that^  and  so  continue  for  a  good  dis- 
lanee ;  the  highest  point  marked  by  the  G.  T,  Survey  is  as  much 
as  4301  feet. 

While  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bhimbar  such  bills  as  these 

run  Mitli  a  regular  direction  to  the  north-west  as  far  as  our  boundary 

•  Oa  the  sDpiKtsitioTi  of  thia  corrcsiwridonro,  the  two  spaces  of  the  pUleau  and 
(ho  Kivli  Thar  ridjje  together  reprcacjil  tJw  juiich-hrukcn  ground  nod  tho  Huoctvaaive 
riilgrt  that  we  saw  to  intervene  betwcea  the  firet  mnge  by  Jummoo  and  the  DaniaiJ 
dbn  itself. 
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tbe  Jhelaiu,  there  oxista  more  directly  to  the  west  of  it  a  wide 
spread  of  lower  hills  which  no  doubt  are  geologit'ttlly  the  equiva- 
lents of  our  tii*8t  outermost  range,  whit'h  had  lately,  as  we  c^ime 
west,  become  almost  combined  with  the  others,  but  now  again 
has  separated  from  them,  and  composes  this  broad  tract,  of  which 
some  detail  must  be  given.  From  the  plain  by  the  left  bank  of 
the  Jhehim,  bare  hills  rise  on  the  north  somowhat  rjuirkly,  to  a 
not  lofty  ridge,  of  wbieh  the  highest  poiut  is  about  80Q  feet  above 
the  flat ;  the  top  of  the  rise  is  tho  steepest  part ;  it  is  an  escarp- 
ment facing  south,  composed  of  beds  of  clay,  sand,  and  pebbles. 
From  this  main  ridge,  which  runs  east  and  west,  there  jut  out  to 
the  south  very  narrow  spurs,  quite  sharp  ridges,  separated  by 
gullies ;  on  the  north  of  it  tho  ground  slopes  with  an  incline  at 
first  of  4^  or  5',  ami  afterwards  with  a  much  lower  one,  down  to 
the  town  of  MirpuPj  the  dip  of  the  beds  alxnit  coinciding  with  this 
slope.  Near  the  top,  nil  the  soil  is  of  pebbles;  lower  down,  the 
sloping  plateau  is  of  sandy  loam  ;  thi?*,  too,  is  cut  through  by  st^ep- 
sided  ravines.  Then,  in  one  diiertion,  this  broken  ground  abuts 
against  the  more  marked  ridges  ot  sandstone  hills  before  mentioned, 
and  in  the  other  falls  gradually  to  the  valley  of  the  Punch  River. 

The  variation  of  this  tract  from  the  general  run  and  character 
of  the  hills  near  is  due  to  some  bendingsof  the  strata  in  a  direction 
different  from  that  of  the  main  disturbances. 

The  Punch  Iliver  just  named  is  a  tributary' of  the  Jhelam ; 
it  drains  a  large  area  of  mountain  country,  collecting  a  number 
of  etreama  that  rise  in  tlie  lofty  Panjal  Range ;  indeed  it  com- 
bined all  those  which  spring  t'vom  that  part  of  the  Range  north  or 
north-west  of  the  branching  off  of  the  Ratan  ridge.  It  drains  also 
a  considerable  area  occupied  by  the  mountains  of  intermediate 
height,  and  no  siiiuU  space  of  the  lower,  outer,  hills.  Thus  in- 
creasing in  volume,  it  flows  past  the  towns  of  Punch,  Kolli,  and 
Chaumuk,  and  falls  into  the  Jhelam  in  that  part  of  the  country  we 
were  describing  and  now  return  to. 

North  of  Chaumuk,  there  is  first  a  partial  repetition  of  tho 
characters  of  the  ground  by  Mirpur;  there  is  comparatively  low 
ground,  and  a  line  of  pebble  hills.    Here  the  dip  is  south,  Chaumuk 
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being  in  a  synclinal,  or  perhaps  a  basin.  Then,  a  few  miles 
fartlier  nortL,  we  come  into  irregular  ground,  made  by  low  parallel 
ridges  of  sandiitone;  line  succeeds  line  gradually  risiDg  in  height, 
and  BO  we  find  ourselves  agidn  among  the  marlied  ridges,  the  con- 
tinuation of  those  before  pointed  out  as  extending  to  the  north-west. 

The  lower  hills  lately  passed  had  such  trees  as  those  of  the 
Jummoo  jungle — the  acacias  and  others,  with  the  undergrowth  of 
brenkar  shrub ;  on  the  higher  ridges  is  forest  of  long-leafed  pine. 

So  varied  in  form  is  all  this  ground  that  it  is  difficult  to  do 
more  towards  its  description  than  this  without  going  into  such 
detail  as  could  hardly  be  followed  or  remembered*  I  must  bo 
content  to  say  that,  up  to  a  line  running  north-west  through  Kotll, 
we  find  those  characters  which  have  more  than  ouee  been  described ; 
there  are  ridges  composed  of  sandstone  rock,  sometimes  gently 
sloping  on  one  side  and  steep  on  the  other,  sometimes  steep  on 
both  and  sharp;  some  of  these  ridgog  continue  for  a  distance, 
others  quickly  change  or  combine;  between  them  are  hollows, 
sometimes  narrow,  sometimes  wider  Hats  ;  lines  of  rwk  spring  up, 
so  to  say,  in  the  line  of  the  valleys,  and,  increasing  as  one  follows 
thetii,  beoume  in  turn  irajxH-taiit  hills;  gullies  or  ravines  that  at 
tliis  present  time  effect  the  dniinage  of  the  ground,  the  latest 
made  set  of  hollows,  now  cross  the  Imes  of  rock,  now  run  parallel 
to  them,  at  times  but  little  below  the  general  surface,  at  others 
cutting  below  it  to  a  depth  of  a  hundred  or  two  feet 

As  we  approach  the  Jhelamj  wo  find  more  sudden  falls  of  the 
streams  and  steeper  slopes  of  the  hills,  the  comparatively  low 
level  of  that  line  of  drainage  having  induced  a  greater  denuding 
power  in  the  streams  near. 

All  this  makes  a  country  curiously  varying  in  it«  detail  and 
almost  besvildoring,  until  the  eye  gets  somewhat  aceustomed  to  its 
characters,  and  enables  the  miud  to  refer  them  to  the  causes  that 
originated  them — causes  which  cannot  be  here  dilated  on,  but  in  a 
few  words  may  be  spoken  of  as  sub-aerial  denudation,  acting  on 
strata  that  have  a  generally  persistent  strike  but  an  ever-varying 
dip,  strata  of  diflerent  hardnesses,  and  in  respect  of  that  quality, 
tfubject  to  local  changes. 
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The  Jlielam  Eivor^  as  it  passes  this  tract,  flows  often  between 
Bleep  rocky  banks  several  hundred  feet  high  ;  anon  it  reaches  a 
spot  wliere  a  rapine  comiDg  down  makes  its  margin  accessible ; 
again  for  a  time  more  gradual  slopes,  or  smaller  clifTs  that  edge 
some  plateau,  form  its  banks ;  still  again  it  comes  between  high 
cliffs,  and  in  deep  curves  fiuds  its  way  round  lofty  promontories, 
such  nearly  isolated  spots  btiing  often  furt-crowned,  as  where 
I?amkot  and  Mangla  stand;  then,  at  last,  it  debouclies  into  the 
plain,  where  it  is  bounded  by  low  banks,  and  finds  room  to  spread 
and  divide,  to  form  ishmds  with  its  ever-varying  channels,  and 
otherwise  disport  itself  as  a  river  delights  to  that  has  eseapetl  from 
tlie  moimtuins  that  restrained!  it 


Climate  and  Vegetation. 

It  was  necessary,  in  order  to  give  a  connected  view  of  the  form  of 
all  this  tract  of  coimtiy,  to  confine  one's  description  to  that  subject, 
and  not  linger  by  the  way  to  tell  of  other  things.  Little  has  been 
said  al-Mjut  the  climate  or  the  vegetation ;  but  now,  although  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  give  much  information  about  them,  a  few 
remarks  applicable  to  the  Outer  Hills  generally  may  l>e  useful. 

^Fur^djmato  the  year  may  be  divided^  as  in  the  plains  of  India, 

into  three  seasons  ;  here  they  thus  extend  : — the  hot  weather,  from 
TVpril  to  June;  fliB"Tmns,  from  July  to  September ;  the  cold 
weather,  from  October  to  March.  Taking  the  more  inhabited 
portions  of  the  tract,  of  whicli  tlie  altitude  may  be  from  1200 
to  2000  feet,  we  find  that  in  May  and  June  they  experience  a 
severe  heat;  the  rocky  surface  of  the  ground  becomes  intensely 
heated,  and  gives  rise  1o  hot  winds,  which  blow  sometimes  with 
ngularity,  sometimes  in  gusts.  At  night  the  temperature  fulls  to 
a  greater  extent  than  it  does  at  the  same  season  iu  the  plain  of 
the  Panjab ;  for  the  rocky  surface  loses  its  heat  again,  and  the 
irregularities  of  form  produce  currents  which  tend  to  mix  the 
heated  air  with  the  cooler  upper  strata. 

The  rains,  beginning  first  among  the  higher  mountains,  spread 
dowTi  to  the  out<  r  ranges  in  the  latter  half  of  June,  and,  though 
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oft^n  breaking  off,  seldom  cease  far  the  season  witliout  afiording 
moisture  enough  for  the  bringing  on  of  the  summer  crops. 

The  rains  ending  with  September,  the  country  ia  left  dry 
for  a  time;  its  uneven  form  preveuts  the  soil  from  retaining 
much  moisture ;  by  the  drying  of  the  country,  and  the  decline 
of  the  sun's  power,  the  cold  weather  h  introduced.  This  is  a 
delightful  season — a  pleasant  bright  sun  and  a  cool  bracing  air 
make  it  one  refreshing"  and  invigorating  after  the  dry  heat  of  the 
first  part  of  summer,  and  the  warm  moisture  of  the  lidter  uH^nths. 
This  bright  culd  weather  is,  however,  varied  by  rainy  days,  which 
bring  rather  a  raw  cold ;  showera  may  be  expected  about  the  20th  of 
December,  or  between  that  date  and  Christmas  time ;  and  on  the 
higher  ridges,  at  3000  and  4L)00  feet,  snow  falls,  melting  almost  as 
soon  as  it  falls.  It  is  this  winter  rain  thut  emibtes  the  pejisant  to 
proceed  with  the  sowings  for  the  spring  crop,  and  on  the  occa- 
sional recurrence  of  such  showers  during  the  next  three  months 
he  depends  for  that  harvest  which  the  increasing  warmth  of  the 
mouths  of  ^Lirch  and  April  is  sure  to  bring  on  well  if  the  rain 
has  been  fairly  plentiful. 

The  only  part  of  the  year  at  all  unhealthy  is  the  latter 
half  of  the  rains;  the  natives  date  the  beginning  of  it  from  the 
flowering  of  the  rice;  it  may  l>e  said  tt*  extend  through  jiiirt 
of  August,  September,  and  part  of  October ;  during  that  time 
intermittent  fever  much  prevails.  The  type  of  fever  is  somewhat 
worse  than  what  abounds  at  the  same  season  in  the  Panjab ;  it 
is  more  of  a  jungle-fever,  less  regular  in  its  timers  and  less  easy  to 
get  rid  of.  In  some  years  fever  is  exceedingly  prevalent  over  the 
whole  of  this  tract.  I  have  heard  that  Ran  jit  Singh's  fathir  once 
took  advantage  of  the  inliabitants  of  the  lower  ranges  being 
striken  down  with  it  to  make  a  raid  on  Jummoo. 

The  vegetation  of  the  Outer  Ililla  is  for  the  nii^^jt  p^****  "^  ihft 
dry-tnipical  character. ^ 


The  very  outermost  rulf^Pt    m  bflfore  si^irlj  is  cnrerefl  with  il_ 
more  or  leas  dense  forest  of  small-letifed  acacias  {A,  Arahica  and 
A.  modesitaf  called  by  the  peopTeii/Arar  and  Fhuldl  respectively), 
with  some  of  the  Ber  tree  (Zizvphus  jujuba)  intermingled,  aad  an 
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uiidergTowtb  of  the  shrub  Brenkar.     This  forest,  which  on  the 

hills  oceupies  a  dry  pebbly  soil,  sometimes  spreads  down  on  to  tho 
lofimy  ground  of  tli(3  phiins  ;  probably  in  former  times  it  grew  over 
a  larger  area  of  the  plain,  iind  has  since  been  gradually  cleared; 
tho  greatest  space  of  flat  ground  now  occupied  by  it  is  close  below 
Jumnioo,  the  forest  having  there  been  preserved  by  command. 

Farther  within  the  hills  there  ia  not  such  a  growth  as  to  make 
a  forest ;  it  ia  rather  a  straggling  bushy  scrub,  partly  of  the  same 
trees  in  a  shrubby  form,  with  Euphorbia  {E.  Royleanu,  or  petita-- 
ffona)f  which  grows  to  a  large  size,  and  occasionally  mairgo,  pipal, 
banyan,  bauiL«jo,  and  palm  (Fhienix  sylvestris).  The  streams  that 
flow  in  tJie  narrow  ravines  among  the  sandstone  hills  have  their 
edges  adorned  with  oleander  bushes. 

The  lojig-leafed  pine  (PmuB  hii^ifoliay  whose  native  names  are 
cMl  and  chir*)f  a  tree  whose  ueedle-foliage  is  of  a  light  bright 
green  colour,  ia  usually  first  found,  as  one  goes  inwards,  on  the 
north  slope  of  the  outermost  ridge.  I  have  found  it  there  at  the 
levcd  of  1400  feet,  but  only  in  a  stunted  form.  On  the  broken 
plateaus  and  dry  hill-sides  of  2u00  feet  elevation  one  sees  fair- 
sized  trees  of  it  scattered  about ;  at  3000  and  4000  feet,  in 
favourable  spots,  one  finds  whole  woods  of  it,  but  even  these  are 
not  so  thick  and  close  as  the  forests  of  Pinus  excelsa^  which  cover 
the  higher  hills.  The  highest  range  of  Fimi»  longifoUa  seems  to 
be  5500  feet,  or  it  may  Ijc  a  little  more. 

Of  cultivated  plants  we  have  in  these  lower  hills  nearly  the  same 
kinds  as  in  the  ranjul.t,  and  over  tho  whole  area  the  same  eucccs- 
sion  of  two  crops  in  the  year.  Tho  winter  crop,  chiefly  wheat  and 
barley,  is  sown  in  December  (sometimes  earlier,  and  sometimes 
even  later),  and  ripens  in  April;  the  summer  crop  of  maize, 
millet,  and  rice,  is  sown  in  June  and  ripens  in  September  or 
October.  At  one  or  two  places  (as  at  Syalsul,  near  Eajaori)  rice  is 
raised  by  rain-moisture  alone,  but  most  generally  it  depends  on 
irrigation.  Plantain  and  sugar-cane,  though  not  largely  culti- 
vated, grow  fairly  well,  they  have  even  been  introduced  into 
l*unch,  which  is  3300  feet  above  the  sea. 
•  With  tlio  cerebral  r. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


INHABITANTS  OF  THE  OUTER  HILLS, 

TBS  IKXl&Afl — IXMSRA   BBAHMANfl  —  DOGBI   RAJpfTS  —  RAJF^T  gTBDITIglOSS — RAJrUT 
CUSTOMS  —  OTUEB   CARTES  OF  DOQBAa  —  TBS  CUIBHAlId. 

The  Race  Map  sliows  tlie  Onter  Hill  tract  to  be  divided  between 
two  races,  tJic  Dtjj^nis  and  tlie  Cliiljlnills^  the  Fuitb  Map  hIiows  n 
pnim^iijf-nl^linp  nf  ■iJYistiin  i^r^j^sjiig  IIk^  [^'tnigj'ountiy  aud  separatiug 
Ilindfis  tind  Muliammadaiia.  In^truth.  it  ia  ehiefty  the  fact  of  tlie 
people  in  the  western  part  ba\Tug  become  Muhainmadan  that 
causes  a  diflerence  iu  the  poi>ulatioii,  for  ihe  two  divisi(»ns  are  of 
one  origin,  not  far  removed,  ^^orn  \W.  i"trv^l'vrti^fii  of  the  iif  w 
ftiith  they  were  doubtless  in  part  iclentieal ;  but  now  the  religious 
ftuft  RTtf^TAT  «tf>pftr^m]^|inft  f>Anafia  f^TfiTerences,  national  differences. 


to  spring  up  which  justify  the  distinction 


The  Doqrab* 

The  Dogras  are  of  the  frrpat  Arvan  rare  that  spftlod  in  and  has 

ht^onma    Ijift     ril^ill    p/^pn1fifrr>n     nf    Tiirliu  j      f lingATTT^tlinf     pace     wllO 

spreax^l  into  the  mountains,  or,  rather,  who  settled  in  the  lower 
hills  and  went  not  into  regions  where  snow  falls,  acquired,  in  the 
long  coarse  of  centuries,  characters  that  distinguish  them  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  plains  on  tlie  one  hand,  and  uf  the  higher  moun- 
tains on  the  other. 

The  settlers  in  the  hills  that  edge  the  Panjab,  at  all  events 
those  of  them  who  have  retained  their  Hindu  faith,  hear,  as  before 
said,  the  name  Dogi'a,  while  the  country  they  inhabit  ia  called 
Dtigar.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  this.  Near  Jummoo  are  two 
"Eolylakes,  Saroiii  Sar  and  Man  8ar,  which  will  in  course  be 
described;  from  theso  the  country  round  was  called  in  Sanskrit 
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Bvigaridesli^  or  the  *•  conntry  of  the  two  hollows";  from  tliis  came 
Dugarj  and  from  that  Dogrd. 

The  Diigrari  are  divided  into  castes  in  the  same  way,  though 
with  some  local  Viiriation,  as  are  the  Hindus  of  India  genenilly ; 
these  are  partly  the  remaant  of  race-distinctions,  and  [lartly  the 
outcome  of  occupations  become  hei%4litary.  The  following  list 
gives  the  names  of  some  of  the  castes  in  the  order  of  their  cstima- 
tioii  among  themselves :— 
BraJbunD. 

Uzwiit ;  divided  into  L^,,    ,.'     -,_.     , 
IWyrkxug  Rajputs. 

Khidn. 

TliBkar. 

Jttt. 

i  BaDju  ajid  Krar  (dmall  aliojjkoej^erti). 

I'Sui  (bftrbofii), 

tJlur  (uarriirM). 

♦    ♦    •    # 

Bbiyar,  Blegb,  linJ  Dum. 

Something  will  now  l>e  said  of  most  of  these  castes  in  snc- 
cession,  from  the  highest  onwards* 

DOGEA  BrAHMAN8. 

The  highest  is  of  course  the  Braliman  caste  ;  to  thorn,  here,  as 
in  other  purls  of  India,  is  traditiomilly  due  from  all  otlier  Hindus  a 
spiritual  subjection,  and  to  those  of  them  who  are  learned  m  the 
holy  books  it  is  actually  given. 

In  these  later  time?,  that  is,  for  the  last  ten  centuries  and  more, 
Brahmans  have  taken  to  other  occupations  besides  that  of  con- 
tinual devotion.  Wo  find  them  in  the  Outer  Hills  numerous  as 
cultivators ;  and  in  one  part,  in  those  villages  north  and  north- 
west of  Akhnur,  on  the  south  of  Kali  Thar,  they  form  the  majority 
of  the  inhabitants. 

In  physique  the  Brukmans  do  not  much  differ  from  tlie  next 
csaste,  who  are  to  be  spoken  of  \nth  more  minuteness.  The 
Brahmans  are  considered  by  the  others  to  Le  in  charueter  deep, 
clever  to  scheme,  and  close  in  coucealing. 
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Boor  A  Rajpotb. 

The  caste  next  in  standing  is  the  Eaj[>ut.  Tlie  Rajpiits  are 
here  in  considerable  numbers.  They  hold  and  have  held  for  many 
centuries  the  temporal  power ;  that  is  to  say,  the  rulers  of  the 
countr)^  are  of  them. 

The  Dogra  Eiljpiits  are  not  large  men  ;  they  are  distinctly  les^ 
in  size  than  Englishmen ;  I  should  take  their  average  height  to  l)e 
5  feet  4  inches  or  5  feet  5  inches,  and  even  exceptionally  they 
are  seldom  tiill.  They  are  slim  in  make,  have  somewhat  high 
shoulders,  and  legs  not  well  formed  but  curiously  bowed,  with 
turn-in  toes.  They  have  not  great  muscular  power,  but  they  are 
active  and  untiring. 

Their  complexion  is  of  a  comparatively  light  shade  of  browD, 
rather  darker  than  the  almond-hnsk,  which  may  be  taken  to  repre- 
sent the  colour  of  the  women,  who,  being  less  exposed,  have 
acquired  that  lighter  tint,  which  h  counted  as  the  very  com- 
plexion of  beauty  ;  the  hue  indeed  is  not  impleading,  but  it  is 
generally  deep  enough  to  mask  any  ruddy  changing  colour  of  the 
face. 

The  men  have  an  intelligent  face,  small  features,  generally 
well-formed,  a  slightly  hrxiked  nose,  a  well-shaped  mouth,  dark 
brown  eyes.  Their  hair  and  beard  are  jet  black ;  the  hair  is  cut 
to  form  a  curly  fringe  below  the  pagri  or  turban ;  the  mustache  is 
usually  turned  up  eyewards. 

Thus  the  Dogra,  and  especially  the  Rajput,  is  often  decidedly 
good-lo<3king.  Of  the  group  of  four  men  represented,  from  a 
photograph,  silting  in  the  ordinary  fashion,  the  three  with  but- 
toned-up  sepoy  coats  are  fair  specimens  of  Dogras ;  the  fourtli  is 
H  man  of  the  next  race,  a  Chibhall. 

In  character  the  Rajputs  are  simple  and  childlike;  but  this  is 
not  true  of  those  who  have  come  much  into  contact  with  the 
Jummoo  Court.  If  taken  in  the  right  way  they  are  tructable,  else 
they  resent  interference,  and  usually,  if  once  fixed  to  a  certain 
line  of  conduct,  they  are  obstinate  enough  in  it.      They  stick 
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dosoly  to  the  prejudieea  they  were  l>rought  up  in,  and  are  very 
jiartinular  to  ohserve  their  caste  regulations ;  the^e  characteristics 
are  common  to  the  Brahmans  and  Rajputs  hoth. 

In  money-matters  many  of  the  Rajputs,  and,  indeed,  the  Dogi-as 
general ly,  are  avaricious,  and  all  are  close-fisted,  not  Iiaving  the 
heart  to  spend,  even  on  themselves.  This  character  is  recognized  as 
belonging  to  these  liill  people  by  the  Panjabis,  who  in  their  turn 
da  not  spend  with  half  the  freedom  of  the  people  of  Hindostati 
proper  and  the  country  beh)w. 

The  Uajputs,  particularly  that  chuss  of  them  called  Mians,  who 
will  he  distinguished  farther  on,  have  a  great  notion  of  the  supe- 
riority of  their  own  caste,  engendered  by  their  having  been  for  so 
long  the  ruling  class  in  these  hills.  And  individual  conceit  is 
common  with  thum  as  well  as  this  pride.  It  is  frequently  remarked 
that  when  a  Hian  gets  up  in  the  world  a  bit  he  holds  his  head 
high  and  thinks  himself  ever  so  far  above  his  former  equals.  They 
are  indeed  apt  to  be  sjxjiled  by  advancement,  ami  to  some  extent 
the  Mian  Eajputs  have  already  been  so  spoiled.  This  i:^  by  their 
rule  having  become  extended  over  such  a  width,  and  so  many  races 
having  corae  under  it.  Maharaja  Guliib  Singh  was  of  this  caste, 
and  the  extension  of  Ids  power  Icil  to  the  advancement  of  his  caste- 
brethren,  who  were  and  are  in  greiit  part  the  instruments  of  the 
acquisition  and  of  the  government  of  the  dependencies  of  Jnmmoo. 

Judged  of  in  this  capacity — ^that  of  agents  and  instnimenta 
of  government— we  must  allow  to  the  Dogras  considerable  failings. 
Tliey  have  little  tact;  they  have  not  the  art  of  conciliating  the 
governed,  of  treating  them  in  Bxwh  a  way  as  to  attach  them. 
Those  who  are  high  in  authority  have  not  width  enougli  of  view  to 
see  that  the  interests  of  both  governors  and  governed  may  be  in 
a  great  measure  coincident.  As  a  rule,  they  are  not  liked  by  the 
dependent  nations  even  to  that  degree  in  which,  with  moderately 
good  management,  a  ruling  race  may  fairly  hope  to  be  liked  by 
its  alien  subjects. 

Still  we  must  admit  that  the  Dogras  show,  by  their  holding 
such  a  wide  and  difficult  territory  as  they  do,  some  good  qualities. 
Seeing  how  in  far-away  countries,  often  in  a  cold  climate  thoroughly 
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imsuited  to  them,  sometimes  in  small  bands  surrounded  by  a 
|K>pulatiL>n  tlmt  looks  on  tliem  with  no  friendly  eye,  they  hold 
their  own  and  support  the  rule  of  the  Mahai-aja,  we  mu^t  credit 
them  witli  umch  patience  and  some  courage. 

Some  power,  too,  they  have  of  pliysicul  endurance ;  they  can 
endure  hunger  and  heat,  and  exertion  as  far  as  light  marching  on 
long  journeys  is  concerned  ;  but  he&vj  labour  or  extreme  eold  will 
knock  them  up.  Faithfulness  to  the  master  they  serve  is  another 
of  their  virtues. 


Rajput  Subdivisions. 

The  Kajptt  race  or  caste  has  many  subdivisions,  most  of  which 
have  sprung  up  by  the  local izutiun  of  families  and  their  connection 
with  the  rulers  of  the  various  small  principalities  into  which  these 
hills  were  formerly  divhled.  Thus  we  have  Jamwal,  Balauria, 
Jasrotia,  &e.,  as  tlie  names  of  those  attached  to,  or  possibly  remotely 
connected  by  blood  with»  the  ruling  families  of  Jummoo,  Bolawnr, 
or  Jasrota.  We  cannot  go  into  the  detail  of  these  smaller  tribes 
or  clans,  but  one  interesting  and  important  division  must  be 
descriljed. 

All  over  Northern  India  the  Rajput  is  traditionally  the  nding 
and  fighting  caste,  that  from  which  both  the  kings  and  warriors 
5re  in  old  times  taken.  In  these  hills,  where  social  changes  come 
"islower  than  in  the  plains,  this  still  holds.  The  late  rulers,  of  the 
time  when  there  was  a  separate  rajaship  for  every  ten  or  twenty 
miles,  and  the  present  one,  whose  father  absorbed  the  smaller 
stiites  into  his  principality  of  Jummoo,  were  or  are  all  Rajputs, 
and  great  numbers  of  people  of  that  caste  find  a  place  either 
about  the  Court  or  in  the  army. 

It  was,  posfeibly,  at  one  time  the  custom  throughout  India  for 
people  of  the  Rajput  caste  to  follow  no  other  occupation  than 
service  such  as  this.  Here,  at  all  events,  a  considerable  section  of 
the  Rajputs  hold  wloof  from  every  other  mode  of  getting  a 
living.  Bat  some  have  at  different  times  fallen  off  from  the 
old  rule  of  life  and  taken  to  other  ways.  By  tliis  circumstance 
the  Rajputs  of  these  hills  are  divided  into  two  classes ;  the  men 
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of  the  first  cluss  ore  called  Mlans,*  while  those  of  tbe  second 
\ie  uill,  in  ck-fniilt  of  a  geueml  name,  speak  of  as  Working 
Eajpnta. 

The  IMMns  fallow  no  trade,  noF  will  they  turn  their  bands  to 
agriciiltare.  For  a  Miiii»  to  put  \ih  htind  to  the  pluiigli  would 
he  a  ilisgrace.  MvhI  nf  tliurn  have  a  hit  of  land,  either  free  (»r 
nearly  free  of  land-tax,  which  they  get  others  to  cultivate  on 
terras  of  a  division  of  the  pro<luee.  Their  dwellings  are  genenilly 
isolated,  eitlier  a1,  the  edge  of  or  within  the  forest  or  waste;  they 
are  so  placed  fur  the  sake  of  hunting,  which  is  their  natural  and 
favourite  pursuit. 

But  their  profession,  that  to  whieli  they  all  looli  for  a  liveli- 
hood, is,  as  they  say,  "  service  "  ;  by  this  th(*y  mean  the  service  of 
their  cliief  or  of  some  other  ruler,  either  military  sen'iee,  or  for 
attendance  not  involving  menial  work  or  anything  that  can  be 
called  labour.  They  make  good  soldiers  ;  they  are  faithful  to  tlie 
master  who  employs  them,  and  they  liave  a  tendency  to  be  brave. 
The  sword  is  their  favourite  weapon,  and  they  are  handy  in  the 
use  of  it,  while  those  of  them  who  have  had  the  practice  of  sport 
are  good  shots  with  a  matchlock. 

The  Dogru  contingent  *)f  the  Sikh  army,  which  must  have  been 
composed  in  great  part  of  these  llajpiitH,  did  well  in  Iianjit  Singh's 
time,  and  I  doubt  not  that  the  same  class,  if  properly  led,  'Would 
do  good  service  again.  But  it  is  in  the  art  of  leading  that  the 
Mlans  fail ;  tliey  seldom  have  those  qualities  which  are  necessary 
for  the  making  of  a  good  superior  officer.  Warmth  of  temper, 
quickness  of  action,  and  absence  of  tact,  rather  than  steadfastness 
and  power  of  combination  and  of  conciliation,  are  tlieir  charac- 
teristics. 

The  WorJcinf^  Rajpiiis  are  those  whose  families  have,  at  various 
periods,  taken  to  agriculture,  and  so  have  become  separated  from 
their  former  ftdlow  class-men,  and  come  down  one  step  of  caste. 
They  are  no  longer  admitted  to  an  equality  with  the  Mians,  though 

•  Mian  (protiouneed  with  a  nasal  n)  ie  b  Ilindi  word,  tneAuitig  "  master,"  and  need 
Oft  a  rfwpeotfttl  tcrrn  of  addrc.o.  In  difTerenl  fwirta  of  In  lia  it  has  w>me  Ut  l>e  ftpjiliod 
Ui  different  cluases  ;  in  Ihe  Punjab,  for  iuslance,  about  T-ahor  certainly,  it  is  the  miial 
litte  given  to  Muhammadana ;  in  these  hills  it  ia  Rpplietl  only  in  tbe  sense  statod. 
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etill  held  by  them  in  some  respect.  As  agriculturalists  they  tlo 
not  succeed  so  well  as  the  older  cultivatiug  castes. 

Many  of  the  Working  Kajputs  follow  arms  as  a  profession,  and 
are  to  be  found  side  by  side  with  the  more  exclusively  military 
Mlans. 

At  this  present  time  some  few  families  of  Mians  begin  to  take 
to  the  ploui^h,  but  not  many  ;  for  the  old  system  is  recognised  by 
the  Maharaja  and  so  far  encouraged  by  him  that,  other  tliinga 
being  equal,  a  Mian  is  most  likely  to  get  advancement  in  the 
Government  service.  It  would  be  quite  within  the  |>ower  of  the 
Mahanija,  as  head  of  the  caste  in  this  neighbourhood,  by  gentle 
influence  and  without  anything  like  pressure,  to  break  down  the 
restriction  and  get  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  rising  generation  of 
Mians  (so  far  as  their  circumstances  fitted)  to  adopt  the  more  open 
rules  as  to  occupitiou  of  their  working  brethren. 


Kajput  Customs. 

Till  of  late  years,  it  was  an  almost  universal  custom  among 
the  Mians  to  destroy  every  female  infant  born  to  them ;  the 
custom  was  not  peculiar  to  this  caste  or  country ;  in  other  parts  of 
India  it  was,  and  eveti  is  to  some  extent,  practised  by  certain 
classes ;  by  tlie  Mians,  however,  it  was,  probably,  as  thoroughly 
carried  out  as  by  any. 

As  soon  as  the  girl-cliild  waa  bom  it  waa  taken  from  its  mother, 
and  either  buried  alive,  or,  more  rarely,  exposed  in  the  forest.  I 
have  heard  of  some  babies  Laving  been  rescued  from  this  last 
state  by  passers-by,  and  taken  into  their  families  and  brought  up 
by  them. 

The  history  and  original  cause  of  tliis  custom  of  female  in- 
fanticide it  is  not  easy  to  trace.  Of  late,  at  all  events,  tlie  practir-e 
has  been  supported  on  a  feeling  of  dislike  to  seeing  a  daughter  of 
the  family  led  away  to  another's  house.  An  impression  of  disgrace 
IB  attached  to  this  in  the  minds  of  people  of  the  Mian  caste.  Still 
one  cannot  be  sure  that  this  is  not  rather  a  result  of  the  long- 
continued  [>ractice  than  a  cause  of  it.     The  expense  of  mariiuges 
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Jias  been  given,  and,  m  regards  later  times,  with  justness,  as 
one  reason  for  thia  infanticide  being  committed*  But  I  do  not 
think  that  in  tht.se  hills  the  custom  originated  from  the  desire  to 
avoid  expense.  Rather  I  should  ]w  inclined  to  connect  it  with  a 
feeling  that  tlie  work  of  the  Eajpnts  was  essentially  man's  wx^rk 
as  opjxiged  to  woman's ;  that  all  their  issue  should  be  brought  op 
to  arms ;  that  girls  were  out  of  jduce  in  their  fjimilies. 

Not  until  tlie  British  oceupalion  of  tbe  Panjab,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  our  inlluenco  over  the  hill  eountr}%  did  female  infanti- 
cide begin  to  cea«e.  In  the  year  ISIG  raurh  was  done  by  the 
British  rejirei^^ntatives  prrsuatliiig  the  natives  of  chief  rank  and 
fniluence  to  agree  together  to  exert  that  influence  among  their 
own  people  for  the  end  in  view,  and  to  bad  by  the  example  of 
their  uwn  families.  Jlalinrnja  Gnhxb  Sinp:h  joined  in  this  move- 
ment heartily,  !Oid  did  niui-h  tinvMrd?*  putting  down  the  [practice  in 
his  own  country.  Female  inrantfeido  has  there  almost  entirely 
died  nnt  by  uuw. 

A  necessary  HOtjUfjici'  of  frmale  inraHtiride,  carrie<l  nut  so 
tlioroughly  as  it  wiis  by  the  Mitlnt',  wns  that  the  men  of  that  casto 
had  to  take  a  wile  from  seme  uther  ciinte  ;  thns  arose  tVie  enstom, 
that  at  first  seems  so  contrary  to  usmd  Indian  cante  ways,  of  the 
Jlians  marrying  girls  from  the  castes  below  them.  The  classes 
thus  honoured  (Tor  they  themselves  esteem  it  an  honour)  are  first 
the  Working  Bajitut^ij  and  then  an  agrieultiiral  ctiste  called 
I'hakars,  who  will  lie  raentioued  IfxrthfT  on. 

A  result  of  this  must  be  that  llie^  Jlian  blood  is  kept  less  pure> 
and  their  race  less  isolated,  tlian  is  the  case  with  the  castes 
below,  for  with  every  such  connection  as  we  speak  of  there  must 
be  a  strain  of  tho  other  breed  introduced,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Thukars,  not  able  to  receive  into  their  own  circle 
any  girl  of  the  higher  caste  in  exchange,  intermarry  among  them- 
6elve8,  and  so  keep  their  race  distinct.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Mlans,  as  a  race,  have  derived  advantage  from  this  bringing  in  of 
fresh  blood, 

Wlien  the  girl  is  brought  home  to  the  house  of  the  Jllan  as 
a  bride — a  bride  may  be  of  six  or  eight  years  old — she  never 
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again  enters  her  former  home ;  this  regulation  of  the  Miaiis 
evidently  was  matle  in  order  that  as  little  intercourse  as  possible 
should  be  kept  with  the  family  with  whom  they  had  been  obliged^ 
8o  to  say,  to  become  connected. 

Now  that  from  the  cessation  or  the  great  lesseninc^  of  female 
infanticide,  girls  grow  np  in  their  homes,  the  Mian^  no  longer  go 
to  the  Thakars  for  a  wife;  they  have  begun  to  intermarry  among 
themselves;  still,  as  occjision  may  suit,  they  take  (to  use  their  own 
idiom)  from  the  Working  Hrij[iutr^. 

Sail,  or  the  burning  of  widows,  is  another  of  those  old  Hindu 
cuBtoms  tliat  hhs  disap[teared  irt>m  Ijcfure  th(>  presence  of  the 
English,  and  this  lins  absolutely  ceased  within  the  country  of 
I  he  3Iaharaja. 

Thtingh  not  practised  in  the  case  of  everyone  wlio  becamo  a 
widow,  yet  it  was  followed  as  a  general  rule  by  more  than  one 
tste,  and  was,  prolmbty,  the  most  strictly  carried  out  by  the 
lians.  It  a[)plieil  to  all  tlie  widows  td'  Ihe  deceased.  The  fol- 
lowing friglitlul  instance  oreurrcd  on  tin;  death  of  H^ija  Sneliet 
Singh,  brother  to  lilaharaja  Guhil>  Singli,  and  ui»ele  to  the  pres+^nt 
Maharaja.  Suchet  Singh  was  killed  at  a  place  a  few  mil»*s  from 
Labor,  in  the  time  of  the  Sikh  troutdes;  his  home  was  at  liiini- 
nagar,  in  these  hille.  I  am  told,  antl  on  gixnl  authority,  though  1 
would  allow  something  for  exaggeT-ation  of  iiunihcrs,  tliat  ho  laul 
ten  or  eleven  wives,  antl  that  the  nnniln^r  nf  women  in  his  esta- 
blishment— atlondauts  and  all — was  '3(H),  tJf  these  a  few  who 
were  with  him  committed  sati  at  tho  ^M^i  war  I.iihor  where  his 
Wly  was  burned.  The  greater  nnndxr  of  them  were  at  Eam- 
nagar,  and  there  \ih  head  was  brought  for  burning;  the  wives  and 
women  who  were  there,  to  the  unmb*r  of  150,  gave  themselves  to 
the  flames  with  it.  The  sacrifice  of  the  whole  number  was  com- 
phited  by  those  absent  from  ilamuagar  committing  sati  at  tho 
places  where  they  happened  in  he  when  the  news  of  their  master's 
death  reached  tlicrn ;  thus,  at  Jummoo,  ten  or  fifteen  of  the  women, 
who  were  there  at  tlrat  time,  were  burned  on  the  pile. 

Of  another  such  case  1  have  been  told  by  an  eye-witness. 
When  Kaja  Ilira  Singh,  the  mn  of  Raja  Dhiyart  Singh,  was  killed. 
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Ilia  widows  committed  this  suicide  at  a  place  called  rarmandal, 
near  Jtimmoo.  There  was  a  large  square  stage  made,  Ijuilt  up  of 
fagots,  with  a  rough  roof  raised  over  it ;  betw  eeii  the  fagots  ^/iJ, 
that  is,  clarified  butter,  was  placed,  to  increase  the  violence  of  the 
flames ;  the  women,  twenty-two  in  nunilier,  were  seated  on  tlie 
platform ;  the  wood  was  fired,  and  the  bumiag  was  finished  without 
a  scream  or  a  voice  being  heard  from  them. 

But  not  always  did  the  widow  give  herself  up  willingly  to  the 
fate  prepared  for  her  by  tliat  stem  master,  social  custom.  At 
times  the  love  of  life  would  be  too  strong,  and  the  victira  would 
raako  an  effort  to  save  herself.  I  was  told  by  au  eye-witness  of 
Huch  a  thing,  that  happened  at  a  village  two  or  three  miles  above 
Akhnur ;  a  quite  young  widow  was  brought  to  her  husband's 
funeral-pile,  and,  according  to  the  custom »  she  was  seated  on  it 
with  her  husband's  head  in  her  lap ;  but  when  the  flames  reached 
and  began  to  lick  round  her,  she  was  unable  to  endure  it,  and 
rushed  out  to  escape  from  them.  This  was  a  thing  that  seldom 
happened,  and  the  disgrace  of  it  was  not  to  be  tolerated  now ;  the 
people  round — mostly  her  husband's  relatives  and  her  own — drew 
their  swords,  cut  her  down,  and,  heaping  abuse  on  her,  forced  the 
poor  girl  back  on  to  the  fire,  and  completed  the  ceremony. 

These  customs,  of  infanticide  and  sati,  have,  as  befoi-e  said, 
been  thoroughly  broken,  and  the  latter  has  been  entirely  abolished. 
Bnt  it  is  curious  to  see  how  pertinaciously  the  Hindus  hc^re  (ami 
the  Mian  Bajputs  as  much  as  any  and  more  than  many)  keep  to 
their  cfiste  customs  as  regards  euting.  A  curious  case  came  under 
ray  notice,  the  relation  of  which  will  well  illustrate  this.  Two  girls 
of  quite  low  caste — of  one  of  those  tribes  whom  to  touch  is  pollu- 
tion for  a  Hindfi^ — were  left  orphans  at  the  age  of  eiglit  and  twelve 
years.  Two  men  of  good  caste  obtained  possession  of  the  girls  by 
satisfying  the  claim  of  a  creditor  of  their  father's,  and  determined 
to  turn  them  to  good  account.  So  they  brought  them  to  a  village 
where  notliing  was  known  of  the  girls,  and  represonttid  them  to  be 
Thakarnis,  that  is,  to  behmg  to  the  caste  of  tho  Thakars,  which 
the  Working  Rajputs  can  marry  into.  Tliey  then  offered  them  iu 
marriage  to  one  of  these  for  bis  two  sons,  and  in  return  the  men 
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were  to  receive  400  rupees.  At  the  father's  request  they  them- 
selves sat  down  and  ate  with  the  girls,  by  way  of  convincing  him 
that  all  was  fair  and  above-board.  After  this  they  received  and 
got  away  with  the  money,  aud  the  mamnge  took  place. 

In  a  month  or  two  the  truth  aime  out ;  the  girls  being  ques- 
tioned as  to  what  they  had  used  to  do  at  home,  said  they  used  to 
attend  to  the  furnaces  (for  iron-smelting  in  these  hilLi  is  ciirried 
on  by  a  low,  though  not  the  very  lowest,  caste),  aud  they  acknow- 
ledged that  Thakars  did  not  eat  from  their  hands.  Great  dismay 
spread  tbix>ugh  the  village  on  this  discovery ;  not  only  had  the 
caste  of  all  the  people  of  that  house  been  broken,  but  also  tho 
caste  of  all  those  who  since  the  wedding  had  eaten  or  dnink  with 
them. 

Representation  being  made  to  the  Maharaja,  the  matter  was 
referred  to  Paudits,  and  their  report  was  endorsed  by  him.  It 
was  to  this  effect :  The  two  young  men  who  had  been  married  to 
the  outcasts  (tho  marriage  was,  of  course,  void)  were  to  go  to  the 
Ganges,  and  the  other  people  of  the  house  to  Pamiandal,  a  holy 
place  near  Jmnmoo,  to  wash  ;  and  all  were  to  expiate  their  un- 
cleauness  by  fasting  from  eating  for  twelve  days,  or  from  eating 
and  drinking  for  four  days ;  a  similar  but  less  severe  course  was 
prescribed  for  those  who  had  come  into  the  nnclean  house  and 
eaten  there ;  the  people  wVio  through  these  last  had  had  inter- 
course at  second  hand  (a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants)  were 
to  go  to  Parmandal  and  wash,  and  for  one  day  fast ;  each  and  all 
to  begin  with  a  purge. 

I  heard  thus  much  of  the  carrying  out  of  the  Pandits*  decision  : 
the  two  who  had  married  had  started  for  Ilaridwar  on  the  Ganges  ; 
the  other  people  of  the  house  went  to  Parmandal  and  fasted  for  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  time  marked  out ;  then,  their  lives 
being  in  danger,  the  Brahmans  allowed  them  to  drink  milk  for  the 
remaining  days,  and  so  tliey  became  clean  again.  The  two  im- 
postors had  not  been  caught ;  imprisonment  for  life  would  not  be 
considered  too  severe  a  punishment  for  them. 

While  on  Hindu  customs,  I  will  mention  one  or  two  more  that 
strike  the  attention  of  a  stranger. 
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Wlion  a  man  or  woman  dies  at  a  good  old  age,  tlie  funeral 
ceremonies  aro  accompanied,  not  with  signs  of  mouruing,  but  of 
rejoicing-  They  say  it  sliould  not  be  as  for  one  who  was  cut  off 
from  this  life  untimely,  that  when  one  dies  whose  race  was  run, 
who  had  lived  his  life,  one  should  rather  rejoice  at  the  comidcte* 
ness  of  it  than  mourn.  I  have  often  seen  the  procession  tu  the 
burning  of  such  a  one.  All  gaily  dressed,  went  along  with  cheerful 
music  and  cries  of  rejoicing,  while  sweetmeats  or  money  wore 
scattered  among  the  hyatanders  as  at  a  wedding.  Still  among  the 
relations  of  the  dead  real  grief  would  find  expression  in  spite  of 
the  efforts  which  on  principle  they  made  to  hide  it. 

Wiien  a  mother  dies  (and  I  think  it  is  the  same  when  a  father 
diee),  tlie  sons  shave  their  beards.  When,  in  the  year  1865,  the 
Maharani,  the  Maharajii's  wife,  died,  the  theory  of  a  paternal 
government  was  so  far  extended  as  for  the  above  rule  to  apply  to 
all  the  Hindu  subjects,  with  a  few  certain  exceptions.  Barring 
Sikhs  (for  whom  to  shave  would  be  an  al;>omination)  and  Brah- 
mans,  whose  superiority  of  caste  required  an  exemption,  every 
man  of  the  Ilitidiis  had  to  make  a  clean  shave.  It  may  bo 
imagined  tliat  it  took  some  mouths  for  the  country  to  recover 
from  the  effect  of  that  ordinance. 


Other  Castes  of  Dogbas. 

To  return  now  to  our  account  of  the  vanona  inliabitants  of 
Dugar. 

After  the  Brahmans  and  Eajput«,  come  the  Kltatrls,  The 
Khatiis,  both  in  these  liills  and  in  the  Panjab,  are  the  higher  class 
of  traders,  and  also  commonly  the  nuiashis,  or  wiiters.  They  are 
generally  less  good-looking  than  the  Bajputs,  and  are  less  inured 
to  physical  exertion ;  but  they  are  much  keener,  and  are  men  of 
better  judgment  and  greater  |M>wer  of  mind.  Fjom  their  being 
thus  better  fitted  for  responsible  posts,  and  from  their  wielding  the 
power  of  the  i>en,  which,  in  the  quietness  of  times  that  htvs  come 
upon  this  conntry,  is  a  more  important  instrument  than  tlie 
8word  that  formerly  prevaih-d   ttver  the  other,  they  have  come 
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to  supplant,  to  somo  oxtent»  the  Rajputs  or  Miaus  in  place  and 
power. 

Next  come  the  ThakarB,  who  are  the  chief  cultivating  caste  in 
the  hills.  I  do  not  kuow  with  what  class  in  the  plains  of  India 
one  should  correlate  them.  Id  occupation  they  correspond  to  tho 
Jats  in  the  Punjah  (of  whom  there  are  a  few  in  tlie  hills  also),  but 
the  two  are  not  related ;  the  Thakars  are  counted  higher  in 
rank.  Their  name  of  Thakar  is  undoubtedly  the  same  word  that 
in  lower  India  is  used  for  the  Rajputs^  though  it  has  the  first  a 
short  instead  of  long.  But  I  do  not  venture  to  say  that  they  are 
in  any  way  related ;  at  present,  the  only  connection  between 
them  is  that  above  described— tho  une-sided  custom  by  wbicli 
the  Tbakars'  daughters  were  given  iu  marriage  to  tho  lUjputs 
without  any  of  that  caste  entering  into  the  community  of  tho 
Thakars.  They  are  a  weU-looking  and  well-matlo  race  of  men, 
a  good  deal  like  the  Eajpnt??,  but  of  larger  frame  ;  they  aro  more 
j^owerful  in  bo<ly  but  less  quick  in  motion,  and  they  have  not  an 
equal  reputation  for  courage. 

Nest  below  in  estimation  come  some  castes  whom  I  have 
bracketed  together ;  their  occupations  are  various,  but  in  rank 
they  are  nearly  equal.  These  are  Banya,  Krar,  Nai,  and  Jiur, 
with  some  others.  They  include  the  lower  class  of  traders  of 
different  kind^,  Hhopkeepers  fur  the  most  part  small  and  petti- 
fogging ;  they  include  the  barbers  and  others  whose  business  it  is  to 
minister  to  the  wants  of  those  above  them,  especially  tho  carriers, 
called  ^oMrs  in  the  plains,  but  here  called  jiurs,  whoso  occupations 
are  the  carriage  of  loads  on  the  shoulder,  including  tho  palaukin, 
and  the  mana;:emeDt  of  the  tiour-mills  worked  by  water. 

Last  come  those  whom  we  Englishmen  generally  call  *•  low- 
caste  Hindus,"  but  who  in  the  mouth  of  a  Hindu  would  never  bear 
that  name ;  they  are  not  recognised  tvs  Hindus  at  all ;  they  aro  not 
allowed  even  a  low  place  among  them.  The  names  of  these  castes 
are  Megh  and  Dam,  aud  to  those  must,  I  thJnk,  bo  added  one  called 
Dhlydr,  whose  occupation  is  iron-smelting,  and  who  seem  to  Uo 
classed  generally  with  those  others. 

These  tribes  are  the  descendants  of  the  earlier,  the  pre-Aryaii, 
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inhabitants  of  the  hills,  who  became,  on  the  occnj>atjon  of  the 
country  by  the  Hiudfis,  by  the  Aryans,  enslaved  to  thera ;  they 
were  not  necessarily  slaves  to  one  person,  but  were  kept  to  do  tho 
low  and  dirty  work  for  the  community.  And  that  is  still  their 
position ;  they  are  tho  Boavengers  of  the  towns  aii<l  villages.*  Of 
Dmiis  and  Jlegks  there  is  a  large  number  at  Jiimmoo,  and  they 
are  scattered  also  over  all  the  country,  both  of  the  Outer  Hilld 
and  the  next  higher  mountains.  They  get  a  scanty  living  by 
such  employments  as  brickmaking  and  charcoal -Imruinfr*  and  by 
sweeping.  They  are  liable  to  be  called  on  at  any  time  by  the 
authorities  for  work  that  no  others  will  put  their  hand  to, 

A  result  of  thig  class  of  labour  being  done  only  by  them  is 
that  they  are  reckoned  utterly  unclean ;  anything  they  touch  is 
polluted;  no  Hindu  would  dream  of  drinking  water  from  a  vessel 
they  had  carried,  even  if  they  had  brought  it  suspended  at  the 
end  of  a  pole ;  they  are  never  allowed  to  come  on  to  the  carpet 
on  which  others  are  sitting;  if  by  some  chance  they  have  to  de- 
liver a  paper,  the  Hindu  makes  them  throw  it  on  the  ground,  and 
from  there  he  will  himself  pick  it  up :  he  will  not  take  it  from 
their  hands. 

The  Meghs  and  Diims  have  physical  characters  that  distinguish 
them  from  the  other  castes.  They  are  comraonly  darker  in  colour ; 
while  the  others  of  these  parts  have  a  moderately  light  brown 
complexion,  these  people  are  apt  to  be  as  dark  as  the  natives  of 
India  below  Delhi.  They  are  usually,  I  think,  small  in  limb  and 
rather  short  in  stature ',  in  face  they  are  legs  bearded  than  the 
other  castes,  and  their  countenance  is  of  a  much  lower  type  than 
that  of  the  Dogras  generally,  though  one  sees  exceptions,  due  no 
doubt  to  an  admixture  of  blood ;  fur,  curiously,  the  separation  of 
them  from  the  ordinary  daily  life  of  the  others  does  not  prevent 
an  occasional  intercourse  that  tends  in  some  degree  to  assimilate 
the  races. 

The  Meghs  seem  to  hold  a  position  as  regards  the  Dums  some- 
what like  that  of  the  lirahmaus  among  Hindus :  they  are  not 

*  I  do  not  iliiiik  the  Dbiy&re  have  tliia  low  «impIoyizkCi]it  though  thej  9eem  io  ha 
etbtiolpg'tcally  nlliecl  to  the  Meghs  and  Duma. 
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only  counted  by  tliem  as  higher,  but  are  looked  up  to  with  some 
Buch  special  respect. 

The  Maharaja  has  done  something  to  improve  the  position  of 
these  low  castes  in  engaging  some  himdreda  as  sepoys,  for  the 
work  of  sapping  and  mining.  These  have  acquired  some  considera- 
tion, indeed  they  have  behaved  themselves  in  time  of  war  so  as 
to  gain  respect,  having  shown  themselves  in  coimige  to  be  equal 
with  the  higher  castes,  and  in  endurance  to  surpass  them. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  great  majority  of  tlie  people  of  Dugar 
are  Hindus,  with  the  remnants  of  the  old  inhabitants  among  them, 
who  cannot  be  said  to  be  of  any  faith.  Here  and  there,  but 
especially  in  the  towns,  are  Muhammadaus,  following  vanous 
trades  and  occupations.  In  Jummoo,  especially,  there  is  a  good 
number  of  them,  partly  those  who  from  various  places  have  come 
and  settled  there,  partly  those  who,  natives  of  the  country,  have 
at  different  times  been  converted  to  Muhammadanism.  Of  these, 
in  all  probability,  are  the  Julahs,  that  is,  weavers,  who  form  a 
large  proixjrtion  of  the  Muhammadans  of  Jummoo,  so  much  so 
that  one  ward  of  the  town  is  called  "  the  weavers'  quarter/'  It 
may  be  woiih  mentioning,  as  one  of  the  strange  facts  of  the  dis- 
trilrtition  of  labour  among  castes  and  tribes,  that  the  whole  of  the 
weaving  trade  hereabouts  is  in  their  hands ;  there  remains  no  set 
of  Hindus  who  follow  that  for  a  business. 

Settlements  of  Kashmiris,  also  Muhammadans,  have  been  made 
in  a  few  places  in  the  Outer  Hills.  These  people  will  be  described 
in  the  chapter  on  Kashmij. 


The  Chibhalis. 

They  are  so  called  from  the  name  of  their  country,  Chibhal, 
which  is  thatpart  of  the  Outer  Hill  region  lyiuir  betweenthe 
ChinaT andTThe \ a m  rivers.  It  would  seem  that  the  word  Chibhal 
comes  from  Vhtb,  wliich  is  the  name  of  one  o(  the  liajput  tribes. 
Why  that  particular  tribe  should  have  given  its  name  to  the 
country  in  question  is  not  clear,  but  doubtless  there  is  something 
in  it8  history  that  could  account  for  it. 
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UyYvnj^in^r^hrJujr  flint  thftnfl  ^hiT'^-flT^i  Mm^^^>"^^«^^'"'^  ^"^^^'r 
are  in  fact  of  th^-iiHmA,nir,t^  nA  tlit^  Dugr'^'^i  >^'jin  li^vt-v  rp.mniTietl 
Hindu.  Several  tribes  of  these  Mubanimadans  have  the  Bame  name 
of  the  castes  in  TJiij^ar.  Tims,  some  of  ttie  BuMi\dsions  of 
the  Hindu  Eajputf^,  as  Chib,  Jarul,  Pal,  <S:c.,  exist  also  among  the 
Muhammadaus;  and  the  more  general  designation  of  Musaaluiaii 
Haj|iut  18  commonly  enough  used. 

These  Mubammadanised  Hindus  keep  to  some  of  the  old  caste 
rules ;  not,  indeed,  as  to  eating,  for  all  Muhammadaus  will  eat 
togotbor ;  but  in  the  matter  of  intermarriage.  They  will  eitlier 
marry  in  their  own  separate  caste,  or  wiU  take  a  wife  from  the 
one  below  them,  and  give  their  daughters  to  the  caste  above 
tbeni. 

Besides  Kajputs,  there  are  many  Mubammadanised  Jats  in 
CbibluU ;  the  J  at  is  the  prevalent  cultivating  caste  in  the  ranjah, 
but  it  occurs  but  rarely  in  Dtigar.  In  the  eastern  part  of  Chibbtil 
are  Mnhanimadan  Thnkara. 

Besides  these,  there  are  many  races  among  the  Cbibhalls  whose 
origin  it  is  not  easy  to  discover.  An  important  and  high  caste  is 
one  called  Sudan ;  it  prevails  in  the  part  between  Punch  and  the 
Jhelam  ;  it  has  a  position  among  these  Muhummadans  nearly  like 
that  of  the  Mians  among  the  Dogras,  A  general  name  for  this 
and  the  other  high  castes  of  Cbibhal  is  Sdhfk 

In  the  higher  part  of  the  Barbal  Yalley,  to  the  north-east  of 
Rajaori,  are  some  people  who  are  called  Malihs.  This  is  a 
Muhammadan  title  given  by  Akbar.  The  Maliks  were  appointed 
by  that  king  to  the  cliarge  of  the  Passes  that  led  into  Kashmir. 
Villages  were  granted  to  them  to  Ije  held  by  the  tenure  of  this 
service ;  they  were  to  defend  the  Passes,  and  appi^ir  in  the  field 
when  required  with  from  100  to  500  men ;  *  the  charge  became 
hereditary,  and  these  Maliks  of  Darhal^  as  well  aa  those  on  the 
other  frontiers  of  Kushmir,  doubtless  represent  the  original  officers 
of  Akbar.  Wluxt  race  they  were  of  to  begin  witli  I  cjsnnot  tell ; 
these  at  Darbii!,  though  in  some  respects  resembling  the  rest  of 
the  Chibhali-*,  still  have  something  distinctive  in  their  appearance  ; 
•  I  have  licrc  quotoJ  (mm  Dur<JU  vou  Huugcl. 
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for  instance,  their  beards  are  long  and  waving.  Tliey  give  tlieir 
daughters  in  marriage  to  the  Jarals  of  their  neighboorhood ;  these 
are  Muhammadan  Edjpufg,  of  whom,  for  the  last  seven  or  eiglit 
generations,  the  nderi*,  the  llajas  of  Itajaori,  have  corae. 

Tlie  Chibhalis,  on  the  whole,  resemble  tlie  Dogras,  although 
the  Muhammadan  way  of  cutting  the  mustache  makes  a  difference 
that  Btrikes  one  at  first.  The  Chiblialls  are,  I  think,  stronger, 
more  muscular,  than  tlie  others,  and  are  quite  equally  active. 

In  the  extreme  north-west  of  Chihhal,  and  beyond  it  as  well, 
on  the  borders  of  Kashmir,  are  two  races  somewhat  diflerent  from 
the  rest,  but  still  near  enough  to  them  to  be  classed  under  the 
game  general  name  of  Chibhali.  These  are  the  Kakkas  and  tliu 
Bambas;  they  people  the  banks  of  the  Jhelam  between  Gingal 
and  Muzafarabad,  and  up  the  lower  part  of  the  Kiahanganga 
Valley.  The  Bambas  prevail  on  tlie  riglit  bank  of  the  Jhelam, 
and  the  E^kkas  on  the  left,  I  know  of  little  diflerence  betwe«*u 
the  two;  their  ground  is  generally  spoken  of  as  *' Kakka-Bamba 
country  ";  they  are  stout,  strong-built  fellows,  with  a  good  east 
of  features,  that  may  be  described  as  intermediate  hetweon  that  of 
the  other  ChLbhalis  and  that  of  the  Kashmiris;  they  have  a  less 
pleasant  expression  than  either,  for  in  disposition  they  are  some- 
what surly. 

Lower  down  the  Jhelam  liiver,  west  of  Kotli  and  of  Mirjnir, 
there  is  a  raste  or  tribe  called  Gakkars ;  tlvesi*,  with  othtr  high 
castes,  would  bo  classed  ns  "  Sahu.'*  They  wtre  people  who  for 
long  sustained  their  independence  in  tlie  hills,  even  against  power- 
ful enemie.*?.  They  are  most  numerons,  perhaps,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river,  in  the  Briti-^h  territory,  where  are  remains  of  build- 
ings^— palaces  and  forts— of  the  time  when  they  had  their  own 
R<ija.  The  fort  called  Kamkot,  on  the  left  bank,  was,  1  was  told, 
built  by  one  Toglii,  a  Gakkar. 

Going  back  to  the  eastern  part  of  Cliibhal,  we  ai'e  on  the 
l>oundary-line  of  Muliammadaus  and  Hindus.  A  hundred  years 
ago,  probably,  the  former  were  encroaching,  and  the  bonndary  was 
gradually  coming  eastward ;  but  now^,  ccrtainl)^,  no  such  advance 
is  being  made*     The  Muhammudaiis  on  the  border  were  not,  and 
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are  not,  very  strong  in  their  faith;  they  retain  many  Hindti 
fashions,  and  some  even  have  an  idol  in  their  house.  Till  quite 
lately  it  was  their  custom  to  marry  Hindu  women  of  the  same 
caste,  and  these  remained  Eindu,  and  did  not  adopt  Muhamma- 
danism.  This  is  no  longer  done ;  but  when  I  was  in  the  country 
some  women  of  that  sort  were  still  alive. 

The  Faith  Map  shows,  within  the  area  of  Chibhal,  a  few, 
patches ^^^^^^  ^vlop^  *^^*  yftprffffnte  the  Sikh  religion.    _Some 
yiilagesnear  Muzafarabad  are  inhabited  by  Sikhs ;  they  are  set- 
tlements, two  hundred  years  or  so  old,  of  people  of  that  sect  from 
below. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


JUMMOO  ANTD  THE  COURT. 


CXTT  OF  jrrMMOO  —  THE    DAILY    CUSTOM    OP  THE  COrBT  —  8PECIA1    DAUDARS^A 
nVHT  —  A   ROYAL  MAIlBtAUB. 

JcMMOO,  the  largest  townin  the  Qntcr_  Hills,  is  also  the  capjtaL, 
All  the  coJintnes  that  compose  the  Juraraoo  and  Kiu^hmir  terri- 
tories, whether  the  distaDt  regions  of  Ladakh,  Baltistan,  and 
Gil  git,  whether  Kashmir  itself,  or  the  nearer  yet  still  extensive 
districts  OQ  the  south  of  the  Jofty  mountain  ranges,  are  govei-ned 
JrQ\n  tlint  o\\y^  wh'^'h  ia  ihe  home  and  bead-qiiartera  of  the  Maha- 
raja and  his  Coi 


The  position  of  Jumraoo,  with  relation  to  the  whole  extent  of 
the  dominions,  is  not  one  tliat  would  have  heen  selected  for  a 
capital.  Its  distance  from  Kashmir,  the  most  populous  part  of 
thern^  and  its  still  greater  distance — amounting  to  300  and  400 
miles — from  the  northern  and  eastern  portions,  renders  it  incon- 
venient, and,  for  the  inhabitants  of  those  farther  countries,  almost 
inaccessible.  Capitals,  however,  more  usually  owe  their  existence 
to  a  growth  under,  so  to  say,  natural  influences  than  to  delil>erftte 
choice.  Jnmmoo,  as  will  have  been  learnt  from  the  introductory 
chapter,  has  such  an  historical  connection  with  all  the  countries 
now  rtded  from  it  as  accounts  for  its  present  positiou.  Tlie  addi- 
tions to  the  original  principality  of  Jummoo  having  been  made  in 
every  direction  but  tliat  of  the  Panjab,  the  capital  has  at  last  been 
left  almost  at  the  edge  of  its  hirge  dependencies* 

Not  only  have  tlie  fortunes  of  the  Maharaja*s  house  been  bound 
up  with  Jummoo,  but  their  inclinations,  too,  Iiave  remained  to- 
wards this  their  native  place ;  so  that,  probably,  it  has  never 
entered  the  head  of  either  Maharaja  to  change  the  seat  of  goveru- 
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nient,  although  there  is  auch  a  country  as  Kashmir  to  tempt 
them. 

It  is,  however,  the  custom  for  the  Court  to  go  to  Sirlnagar,  the 
chief  place  in  Kashmir,  sometimes  every  year,  and  sometiiiies  less 
often,  for  a  few  months;  partly  to  avoid  the  lieiit  of  the  kiwer 
laud,  and  partly  that  the  affairs  of  Kashmir  may  bu  lcM>ked  into 
more  cdosely,  and  that  the  people  of  the  (lisbint  coimtries  may 
have  a  shorter  journey  to  reach  the  Court,  if  business  draws  them 
to  it. 

The  City  of  Jcmmoo. 

The  city  or  town  of  Jummno  is  bnilt  at  the  very  first  rise  nf 
the  hiils  out  of  the  plain,  on  a  slightly-sloping  phiicaii  2U0  to  300 
feet  above  the  flat  country,  and  some  1200  feet  uljovo  the  sea. 
This  is  part  of  the  outeimost  ridge  of  hills;  the  ridgo  is  licre  cut 
through  by  tlio  valley  of  the  Tavi  River,  whirli  flows  out  to  tlin 
plains  at  a  level  more  than  two  hundred  feet  below  the  plateau  tlio 
town  is  built  on,  bftneeu  steep  but  wooded  banks. 

Coming  to  it  from  the  Panjab,  one  passes,  while  still  on  the 
plain,  through  two  or  tliree  miles  of  thr>  elose  furest  of  arvieia 
trees  with  bushy  underwood  ;  then  one  ronms  to  the  river-bed,  an 
expanse  of  rounded  pebbles,  with  the  sJrcara  flowing  in  the  miihll(> 
—a  stream  usually  shallow  and  gentle,  but  which  is  sometimes  eo 
Rwolhn  with  floods  as  to  rush  with  violcnee  over  the  whole  wide 
bed.  As  one  fords  this  Tavi  Itivcr,  one  sees  how,  in  coming  from 
the  upper  country,  it  breaks  through,  so  to  say,  the  outorniost 
range ;  on  its  right  bank  the  hill  on  whitdi  Jummoo  is  built,  aitd 
on  its  left  a  corresponding  one,  crowned  by  Bao  Fort,  form,  as  it 
were,  a  gateway  to  the  inner  country. 

To  reach  the  town  after  crossing  the  stream,  we  have  again  to 
pass  through  the  w^ood,  along  a  narrow  lane,  at  a  turn  of  whi(*h  we 
find  oui*selves  in  front  of  the  principal  gate,  placed  at  the  top  of  a 
short  but  steep  ascent. 

At  this  spot  travelling  on  wheels  comes  to  an  end ;  from  here 
onwards  carriage  is  performed  by  camels,  pack-horses,  elephants, 
or  coolis.     The  InillrK'k-carts  that  up  to  ibis  ]MH*nt  have  bt^c]i  the 
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great  means  of  goods  traffic  are  left  here,  and  tlieir  contents  are 
brought  into  the  city  mostly  on  men's  backs. 

At  tlie  gate  are  stiitioned  a  gnard,  writers  whose  business  it  is 
to  report  arrivals,  and  custom-house  messeiigf-rs.  Alter  passing 
this  entrance,  in  duiiig  which  we  come  on  to  the  plateau,  we 
advance  on  more  level  groimd,  along  a  wide  street  or  bazaar,  wliicli 
gives  the  promise  of  a  comfortcibly-built  town  ;  but  a  little  farther, 
and  one  suddenly  becomes  lost  in  a  maze  of  narrow  streets  and 
lanes  of  low  single-storied  houses  and  little  narrow  shops,  1'he 
way  is  crowded,  and  business  is  brisk,  and  most  of  the  people  have 
a  well-to-do  look.  A  mile  or  so  of  this,  on  a  gradual  rise,  brings 
ns  to  the  centre  of  interest  of  the  place — an  0|  en,  irregular  square, 
called  the  Mandi,  or  Public  Place. 

The  Mandi  is  the  spot  where  all  the  business  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  done;  it  is  entirely  siirruundud  by  Governnr out  buildings. 
On  three  sides  are  public  offices,  built  with  considomble  taste; 
ihcir  lower  stories  have  a  line  of  arches  that  suit  the  native 
practice  of  doing  business  half  out  of  doors.  The  farther  side  of 
the  s^juare  has  a  nearly  similar  buihiiiig,  where  the  Maliuraja  holds 
his  ordinary  daily  L>ar!.»ar  or  Court ;  behind  this  is  seen  the  more 
lofty  pile  of  tlie  inner  palace. 

The  area  of  Juminoo  is  about  a  square  mile;  its  population 
hiis  never  )>ei'u  counted  ;  by  guess,  I  should  say  that  it  is  between 
15,000  and  20,000..  The  tuwn  is  bounded  on  two  sides  by  the  ciJil' 
or  steep  slope  that  overhangs  tlie  river-betl.  Some  of  the  buildings 
of  the  Maharaja  s  Palace  are  placed  at  the  very  edge  of  the  most 
precipitous  j)art,  and  they  coiamanda  view  over  the  flat  valley  of 
the  river,  where  it  widens  al>ove  the  gorge,  over  alluvial  islands 
covered  with  gardens  and  groves,  on  to  umer  lines  of  hill  with  a 
surface  of  broken  clitT  and  scattered  forest,  and  to  higher  moun- 
tains beyond,  which  are  often  snow-foverod.  The  steep  slopes 
close  at  hand,  and  those  of  the  oftpusite  hill,  are  clothed  with  the 
same  forest  that  covers  the  plain  through  which  the  town  was 
approached ;  it  gives  shelter  to  a  good  deal  of  game,  chiefly  pig, 
8[>otted  deer,  and  nilgae,  which,  from  the  strictness  of  the  game 
laws,  are  found  up  to  the  skirts  of  the  city. 
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Jummoo  18  not  a  walleil  town,  tliough  partial  dufonces  have  nt 
fliflereut  times  been  erected.  Towards  tlie  river  tho  steep  bank 
has  been  trusted  to,  though  it  is  by  no  means  inaccessible.  On 
the  south  a  wall  runs  along  the  edge  of  the  high  land,  pierced  by 
the  gateway  through  which  the  road  from  the  Panjab  enters. 
On  the  west  and  north-west  the  place  is  bounded  by  nothing 
but  the  jungle,  which,  indeed,  would  be  a  greater  help  to  the 
besiegers  than  to  the  defenders,  as  it  is  thick  enough  to  hide 
from  view,  but  not  to  prevent  an  advauce  through  it. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Palace  and  the  public  buildings 
surrounding  the  square,  there  is  not  much  that  is  architecturally 
attractive.  Nearly  all  the  city,  as  before  said,  is  of  single-storied 
houses,  which  one  quite  overtops  in  going  through  the  streets  on 
an  elephant.  But  there  rise  up  among  them  a  few  large  houses, 
what  may  be  called  mansions,  which  have  been  built  by  some  of 
the  Court  people,  or  of  the  richer  merchants  of  the  place  j  the 
house  of  the  family  of  the  chief  ministers,  Diwau  Jawala  Sahai, 
and  his  son  Diwan  Kirpa  Ram,  especially,  is  a  large  pile  of  build- 
ings. Then  at  one  edge  of  the  town,  in  a  picturesque  position 
overlookitig  the  river  valley,  are  a  few  houses  built  after  the 
fashion  of  those  that  Englishmen  live  in  in  India;  these  the 
Maharaja  has  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  Eurojx'uu  tra- 
vellers, whether  stray  visitors  or  guests  of  his  own,  who  now  and 
then  reach  Jumraoo. 

The  convex-curved  spires  of  the  Hindu  temples  are  conspicuous 
objects  ;  the  principal  one,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  is  a  plain 
but  fine,  we]l-pro2)ortioued  building  ;  and  in  the  same  quadrangle 
with  it  is  a  smaller,  gilt-domed  temple,  built  in  memory  of  Maha- 
raja Gulab  Singh,  New  temples  arise ;  of  late  years  several  have 
been  built;  one  of  tliese  has  been  erected  by  the  chief  minister. 
As  one  api>roaches  Jummoo  tlirough  the  jilaiu,  its  tall  spire  and 
gilt  pinnacles  catch  the  eye  from  afar, 

Jummoo,  though  it  is  a  good  deal  resorted  to  for  trade  and 
other  business,  is  uot  usually  liked  by  natives  as  a  place  to  live  in. 
The  comfurt  of  a  native  of  India  depends  very  much  on  the 
accessibility  of  good  water,  and  here  one  is  obliged  either  to  use 
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the  water  of  the  tanks,  not  really  fit  for  drinkinnr,  or  to  fetch  the 
river  water  from  below.  Fuel^  too,  is  dear,  from  the  strict  pre- 
servation of  the  forest.  For  anyone  at  all  nseA  to  active  habits, 
the  confinement  attendant  on  the  situation  of  Juminoo  prevents  it 
from  being  considered  at  all  a  pleasant  place ;,  the  paths  and  roads 
are  of  the  rouiul  stones  of  all  sizes  that  make  up  the  mass  of  the 
hill,  and  for  two  or  three  miles  one  cannot  get  clear  of  them,  nor 
of  the  thick  forest.  The  only  redeeming  point  is  the  beauty  of 
the  prospect.  We  have  seen  how,  from  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  a 
\nde  view  opens  of  the  nearer  ridges  of  the  Hiranlayas,  with  peeps 
of  the  more  kjfty  mountains  behind.  From  other  points  we  can 
look  south  and  west  over  the  plain  of  the  Panjitb,  and  from  our 
elevation  can  command  a  great  and  beautiful  expanse  of  it.  Near 
at  hand  are  rounded  masses  of  the  green  fulfage  of  the  forest ; 
beyond  is  more  open  ground,  with  villages  scattered, and  the  waters 
of  the  Tavi,  in  its  various  channels,  shining  between ;  in  the  dis- 
tance the  hues  change  to  grey  and  purple,  but  the  land  ends  off 
with  the  sharp  line  made  by  the  earth's  curvature,  distinct  as  the 
horizon  at  sea. 


TiTE  Daily  Custom  op  the  Couet. 

It  is  when  the  Muharaja  is  sitting  in  public  Darbrir,  hohling 
oi>en  Court  for  the  hearing  of  petitions,  that  the  BLindi  has  its 
liveliest  appearance.  For  the  morning  Darbar  he  will  take  his 
Beat,  at  nine  or  ten  o'clock,  beneath  one  of  the  arches  of  tlie 
arcade,  on  the  cushion  which  hero  answers  for  the  throne,  accom- 
panied by  his  eldest  sou,  and  surrounded  by  his  ministei-s,  and 
with,  may  be,  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  other  courtiers  and  attend- 
ants 8eate<l  round  against  the  wall,  at  distances  according  to  their 
degree. 

For  some  months  of  the  cold  weather  of  several  successive 
years,  I  was  myself  a  daily  attendant  at  these  Darbars,  which  are, 
indeed,  the  occasion  for  all  of  a  certain  standing  at  Court  to  pay 
their  respects  to  the  Maharaja — to  "  put  in  an  appearance,"  to  he 
pregeni,  as  the  Indian  idbm  has  it — whether  other  business  requires 
them  to  come  or  not. 
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Eacli  and  all  sit  cross-lcg'ged  on  the  carpet,  only  the  ruk^r  him- 
self and  his  son  having  the  flat  round  cushion  that  denotes 
superiority.  Perhaps  some  readei-s  require  to  he  told  that  all 
natives  of  India  doff"  their  shoes  on  coming  to  a  carpet  or  other 
sitting  place ;  here^  from  the  Maharaja  downwards,  all  of  them 
are  barefoot ;  their  shoes  are  left  outside,  and  socks  they  are  not 
used  to* 

Thus  Beated,  then,  and  supported,  the  Maharaja  looks  out 
down  oo  the  petitioners  who  stand  in  the  Square,  which  is  some 
feet  lower  than  the  room.  Each  coming  in  buccession,  according 
as  their  petitions,  previously  written  on  stamped  paper  and  given 
in,  are  called  on,  stands  in  front  with  hands  closed,  in  the  attitude 
of  supplication,  wliile  the  prayer  is  read  out 

The  subjects  of  the  petitions  are  wonderfully  varied ;  perhaps 
an  emploife  will  ask  leave  to  return  to  his  home,  or  to  t^ike  his 
mother's  ashes  to  the  Ganges ;  next,  may  he,  a  criminal  is  brought 
to  receive  final  sentence ;  then  a  poor  woman,  with  face  veilfd,  will 
come  to  complain  of  some  grievance  or  other  ;  or  a  dispute  about  a 
broken  contract  of  marriage  will  have  to  be  decided.  These  are 
all  Listened  to  patiently  enough,  and  on  the  simpler  cases  the 
decision  is  given  at  once  and  written  on  the  petition.  The  civil 
and  criminal  cases  have  usually  been  previously  inquired  into  by 
judicial  officers,  in  the  courts  of  first  instance,  and  perhaps  have 
even  been  adjudicated  on  by  the  Appeal  C<:)urt  of  Juranioo  or  of 
Sirinagar,  but  it  is  open  to  suitors  and  complainants  to  try  their 
fortune  with  the  Maliaruja  himself.  The  Maharaja  does  his  best 
to  get  at  the  truth ;  will  examine  and  sharply  cross-examine  the 
witnesses.  It  frequently  ends  in  his  referring  the  matter  to  the 
magistrate  for  investigation;  in  which  case  it  will  be  again 
brought  before  him  for  final  decision. 

During  this  time  the  Square  is  tlironged  by  numbers  of  people 
of  such  a  variety  of  races  as  is  not  often  seen  even  in  India. 
There  are  men  from  all  parts  of  the  dominions.  Some  from  the 
higher  countries,  come  to  find  work  at  Jummoo  when  their  own 
homes  are  deep-covered  with  snow ;  others  are  here  to  prosecute 
a  suit,  for  which  purpose  they  are  ready,  and  sometimes  find  it 
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necessary,  to  give  up  months  of  their  winter.  There  are  Kashmiris 
and  Baltic  by  scores,  Paharls  of  various  castes,  Ladakliis  occa- 
sionally;  some  recognisable  at  once  by  the  cast  of  their  features, 
others  by  a  characteristic  way  of  keeping  the  Imir ;  the  stalwart 
heavy  frame  of  the  practised  Kashmiri  portor  too  is  unmis- 
takable. Then  from  beyond  the  territories  come  occasional  tra- 
vellers, as  Yarkandi  merchants,  or  pilgrims  to  Mecca  from  farther 
cjff  still;  while  from  the  west  there  is  always  a  suceession  of 
Kabulis  and  other  Pathans  or  Afghans.  Horse  merchants  from 
Kabul  are  always  finding  tlieir  way  to  Juramoo  to  sell  their 
animals  to  the  Government,  while  wild  fellows  out  of  the  villages 
of  that  country  or  of  tlie  neighbouring  Yfisufzai  come  eagerly  to 
take  service  among  the  Irregulars  of  the  Maharaja's  army. 

Thus  till  nearly  noon  the  whole  town  is  alive  with  business  in 
the  streets  aud  with  Government  work  in  the  Square.  Then  the 
Court  breaks  up,  and  the  Maharaja  goes  in  to  his  dinner;  the 
ministers  disperse  to  their  homes,  each  of  them  accompanied  by 
a  string  of  followers,  or  **  clientele,'*  who  will  now  be  able  to  get 
a  hearing  from  their  patron  in  the  half  hour  before  dinner;  the 
offices  close,  the  guard  of  honour  h  dismissed,  and  in  a  very  few 
minutes  the  Square  is  r[uiut  and  almost  deserted. 

So  for  three  hours  it  remaius ;  and  for  that  time  business  is 
slack  in  the  bazaiirs,  till  men,  waking  up  from  their  siesta,  bestir 
themselves  again.  At  four  or  five  oV-lock  the  Maharaja  usually 
comes  out  for  a  ride  ;  his  elephants  and  horses  have  becji  waiting 
at  the  Palace-gate;  the  ministers  had  goue  in  and  now  accom- 
pany him  out,  one  of  tlicrn  probably  mounting  on  the  same 
elephant  with  him,  or  if  the  Maharaja  chooses  to  ride  on  horse- 
back, all  will  closely  follow  him.  Orderlies  run,  some  in  advance 
to  clear  the  way,  and  some  at  the  Maharaja's  very  side,  even 
holding  on  to  his  saddle-trappings.  'J'he  natives  of  India  are  not 
ashamed  of,  and  do  not  in  any  way  dislike,  this  close  attendance, 
which  adds  both  to  their  state  and  their  safety.  They  are  jnizzled 
to  understand  how  it  is  that  Englishmen  like  better  to  walk 
alone. 

A  three-  or  four-mile  ride,  a  visit  to  some  building  in  progress, 
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or  to  one  of  the  temples,  perhaps  flymg- a  hawk,  or  paying  respects 
to  his  spiritual  adviser,  the  only  person  whose  house  he  enters, 
these  pursuits  fill  up  tlie  time  of  the  Chief  till  dark,  and  then 
the  evening  Darhar  begins. 

This  will  probahly  be  a  more  private  one ;  or  the  Mian  f^ahih, 
the  Maharaja's  eldest  son,  will  likely  hear  petition^:,  while  his 
father  does  business  with  some  of  the  ministers  apart.  It  must 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that  business  is  not  the  only  thought  of  a 
rtiler  while  sitting  in  Court.  The  Dnrhar  is  not  like  the  Karhahri 
of  a  Deputy  Commissioner  in  our  Indian  Provinces,  from  whieh  he 
rnns  away  the  moment  he  can  get  free.  It  is  at  the  same  time 
a  social  meeting  j  a  chief  opportunity  for  the  ruler  to  see  people 
from  all  pftrts,  and  to  hear^ — if  he  will  choose  to  ask,  and  they  are 
straightforward  enough  to  give — opinions  on  what  is  going  on  in 
the  world.  So  conversation  often  alternates  with  work,  espe- 
eially^in  these  evening  Parhars,  which  thus  last  on  till  eight  or 
nine  o  clock,  when  all  disperse  to  their  homos  to  supper  and  bed. 

Such  are  the  every-day  customs  of  the  Court,  which  are  followed 
with  great  regularity. 


Special  Darbars. 

There  are  certain  days,  dnyfi  of  festival,  when  special  Darbai's 
are  held  in  somewhat  different  form.  These  four  —  Basant 
Panchrai,  Nauroz,  Sair,  and  Dasera  —  particularly  should  be 
noticed. 

Early  in  our  year,  on  the  fifth  of  the  Hindu  month  of  Magh, 
the  feast  of  Bamnt  Fanchml  m  held  in  honour  of  the  coming  of 
spring,  which  by  that  time  is  thus  near  that  the  very  coldest 
vreather  has  gone  by  and  the  tide  of  the  season  has  turned. 

Everyone  on  that  day  wears  yellow,  some  dressing  completely 
in  that  colour,  others  only  putting  on  a  yellow  pagrL 

It  is  the  custom  on  this  and  on  the  other  three  days  above 
named,  for  t!ie  Maharaja's  servants  to  bring  him  a  nazar^A  present 
— ^nsually  of  money — according  to  the  means,  or  rather  in  propor- 
tion to  the  pay,  of  the  giver.     This  has  now  become  so  regulated 
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that  everyone  is  on  these  days  obliged  to  give  from  a  tenth  to  a 
twelfth  of  his  monthly  pay.  These  sums  aniouot  in  the  year  to 
whut  18  equivalent  to  a  three-per-eent.  income-tax,  levied,  however, 
only  on  CTOvernineat  servants. 

To  receive  these  presrmts  and  to  do  honour  to  the  day,  a 
grand  Darbar  and  parade  of  troops  is  held.  The  first  time  I  was 
present  it  took  place  in  the  open,  on  a  raised  platform  at  the  edge 
of  the  Parade-ground,  beneath  a  large  shamiaua,  or  awning.  The 
Maharaja  and  all  the  members  of  tfie  Court  came  in  procession 
from  the  Palace,  on  elephants  and  horses  decked  in  their  most 
gorgeous  trappings ;  the  elephants  are  almost  covered  with  long 
velvet  cloths  embroidered  deep  with  gold,  upon  which  the  howdahs 
are  mounted.*  The  horses  are  handsomely  caparisoned  with  velvet 
and  gold  saddle-cloths  and  jewelled  head-stalls. 

The  .Maharaja,  dreesed  in  yellow  and  silver,  takes  his  seat  upon  a 
cushion  covered  with  a  silver-embroidered  velvet  cloth  of  the  same 
colour;  for  yellow  pervades  the  whole  ornamentation.  Then  the 
troops^  who  were  drawn  up  in  line  all  round  the  Parade,  in  number 
from  between  two  and  three  thousand,  tifter  a  general  salute,  march 
past,  and  at  the  same  time  the  presentation  of  nazars  begins. 

First  the  Mian  Sahib  and  his  younger  brothers  put  before  their 
father  bags  of  gold  coins ;  the  chief  Diwan  follows  with  a  smaller 
number,  and  the  uther  ministers  and  courti+^rs  in  succession  give 
something,  either  in  gohl  or  rupees.  The  number  of  coins  pre- 
seutetl,  when  not  calculated  upon  the  income  (as  it  is  not  with  the 
few  higlier  members  of  the  Court),  is  always  an  odd  number,  as 
11,  21,  or  101.  Then  tho  servants  of  lower  rank  come  forward, 
each  being  presented  by  the  head  of  his  department ;  the  name  of 
each  is  read  from  a  list,  and  the  amount  of  his  nazar  is  marked 
down ;  those  that  are  absent  will  have  the  sum  deducted  from 
their  pay.  So  a  large  heap  of  rupees  gi-adually  accumulates  in 
front  of  the  Maharaja. 

All  through  this  time,  besides  the  hum  and  hubbub  of  so  many 


*  Hare  Are  none  of  the  caDopied  howdnba  oomoion  in  tho  Btatea  of  Uiuilostttn : 
oxxn  are  in  (be  form  of  tniys  with  upright  ulde^ ;  tli(<y  ore  covered  witii  talvcT  or 
ulver-gilt  plate ;  tUore  is  roum  fur  iluree  pooplo  to  sit  eroius-Ieggdd  in  ecicJi, 
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people  pusbiiii^  iiiipnticntly  forward  to  come  in  front  of  His  Iligb- 
nesa  that  their  salaam  in  ay  be  noticed,  there  is  the  noise  of  the 
bands  of  the  regiments  as  tbey  mareU  post ;  or,  when  that  is  over, 
of  the  dancing  and  singing  of  the  dance-girls,  who  from  the  first 
have  been  waiting  in  numbers.  But  with  all  thia  the  Maharaja 
will  find  occasion  to  give  a  kind  word  to  some  old  servantj  or  a 
word  of  encouragL-ment  to  the  son  of  one  who  may  be  presented  for 
the  first  time,  showing  by  his  greetings  how  gooil  a  memory  he  has 
for  people  and  fur  faces.  Then,  later,  a  few  poor  people,  perhaps 
gardeners  or  such*  on  so  little  a  month  that  the  tenth  of  it  would 
not  amount  to  a  piece  of  silverj  will  come  with  a  tray  of  fniit  or 
vegetables,  and  be  happy  if  the  JIaharaja  takes  notice  of  it. 

When  all  have  passed,  a  little  time  may  be  spent  in  watching 
the  nautcb,  or  dance,  and  then,  the  Slabaraja  rising,  the  assembly 
disperse- 
Much  the  same  thing  as  thia  goes  on  in  Kashmir  without  the 
presence  of  tlie  Maharaja ;  at  least,  there  is  the  full-dress  Darbar 
with  music  and  dancing,  while  the  servants  of  Government  deposit 
their  nazar  in  front  of  the  gaddi  or  cushion  which  is  placed  to 
represetit  bim. 

The  next  periodical  Durbar  is  on  Natiroz^  a  Persian  festival 
introduced  into  Lidia  by  the  Muhammadan  rulers,  and  now  kept  up 
even  in  such  a  thoroughly  Hindu  Court  as  this.  It  is  here  cele- 
brated in  just  the  eaine  way  as  the  lost,  without,  however,  tho 
prevalence  of  yellow  in  the  dresses. 

The  third  festival  is  called  Sa'ir ;  it  is  held  in  the  autumn.  Jn 
this,  which  lasts  for  several  days,  not  only  the  Government 
servants  are  present,  but  heads  of  villages,  tradespeople,  work- 
men, and  others!,  from  many  days*  journey  around,  come  in,  bring- 
ing with  them  for  presents  specimens  of  their  work,  or  of  the 
products  of  their  land  or  neighbourhoodp  On  this  day  green  is 
the  prevaihug  colour  worn. 

The  fourth  and  last  of  tlie  nazar-darbar  days  is  Dasera,  It  is 
a  great  festival,  celebrated  all  over  India  in  memory  of  the  victory 
of  RSma,  or  Ram,  one  of  the  chief  heroes  of  Hindu  mythology, 
over  Eawau,  or  Havana,  the  King  of  Ceylon.     The  several  inei- 
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dents  of  the  war,  as  told  in  tlie  Maliablidmta,  are  illustrated  during 
a  succession  of  days.  Dasera  is  the  last  of  these,  when  an  immense 
image  is  placed  to  represent  Kawan ;  Sita,  the  wife  of  Kam, 
whom  Rawan  had  stolon  away,  personated  l>y  a  boy  dressed  up, 
is  carried  towards,  and  lets  liy  an  arrow  against  him.  This  is  the 
signal  for  a  general  assault,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  roar  of  artillery 
the  images  of  Bani's  enemies  are  blown  up,  burnt,  and  destroyed* 
It  is  just  before  this  eliioax  tlmt  the  nazars  are  presented. 

As  this  Barlmr  is  held  at  the  lieginiiing  of  the  cold  weather,  it 
is  usually  the  first  day  of  coloured  clothes,  pashmioa  being  worn  in 
place  of  the  plain  white  calico  and  muslin  common  through  the 
hot  weather ;  m  the  dresses  are  gay  and  varied. 

There  are  a  few  other  feasts  held  which  may  have  an  interest, 

HoU  is  a  strange  festival,  a  carnival  indeed,  the  object  and 
origin  of  which  are  not  very  clear.  It  is  a  movable  feast,  and 
comes  in  February  or  March.  While  it  continues  the  Hindus  free 
themselves,  or  at  all  events  consider  that  they  have  a  right  to  be 
free,  if  they  choose,  from  the  restraints  of  decorum,  and  indulge 
in  fun. 

In  some  places  and  in  some  Courts  the  carnival  is  kept  up  with 
great  spirit  for  many  days.  Ranjit  Singh's  Court  was  noted  for  its 
celebration  of  Holl.  At  Jumraoo  it  lasts  a  week,  during  which 
time  business  is  alt^^iided  to  in  the  mornings  as  usual,  but  each 
aftemoou  is  given  up  to  the  rites  and  orgies  of  the  Holi,  All  the 
courtiers,  dressed  in  white,  take  their  seats,  with  the  Maharaja,  in 

le  open  place;  then  there  are  distributed  around  haudfuls  of 
fellow,  red,  and  purple  powder,  which  the  people  throw  over  one 
another,  till  their  faces  and  beards  are  completely  covered  with  it, 
and  become  of  a  frightful  hue ;  then  syringes  are  brought,  and 
coloured  water  is  squirted  about,  till  all,  the  Maharaja  included,  are 
in  as  good  a  mess  as  can  he  imagined.  At  certain  times,  at  a  word 
from  the  Maharaja,  the  two  lines  of  people  facing  each  other  make 
a  mimic  attack,  by  throwing  handfuls  of  the  powder  and  balls  of 
gelatine  or  glue  filled  with  it,  till  the  whole  air  is  made  dark  with 
the  clouds  of  it. 

On  the  last  day  the  licence  of  Holl  is  allowed  in  the  streets  as 
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well ;  then  bo  one  can  complain  if,  on  going  through  them,  be 
be  pelted  with  colour-balls,  or  showered  on  with  tinted  water. 

DtiPaU  is  held  at  the  beginning  of  winter.  It  is  a  day  for  the 
worship  of  Lakskml,  the  goddess  of  wealth ;  the  characteristic  of 
it  is  illumination.  Lamps  are  placed  in  long  regnlar  lines  on  the 
cornices  of  all  the  public  buihliugs,  and  hardly  a  house  is  left 
without  it5  own  row  of  little  oil  lamps.  The  name  of  the  day  mu&t 
be  derived  from  the  Hindi  word  dlvd^  a  lamp.  At  this  time 
merchants  collect  their  money  in  a  heap,  and  bow  down  and 
worship  it.  Gambling,  too,  is  practised  by  nearly  all  on  this  day, 
under  the  notion  that  it  will  bring  luck  for  the  coming  year.  In 
the  evening  a  dress  DarUlr  is  held. 

It  is  the  custom  to  begin  illuraiimtions  early,  almost  before  it 
falls  dark,  and  ihey  are  over  by  the  time  that  iu  England  they 
fir^t  light  up. 

Lori*  is  a  festival  and  religious  ceremony,  not,  I  tliink,  general 
through  India,  but  observed  in  these  hills  and  in  the  Panjab.  The 
religious  part  of  it  consists  in  oflering  a  burnt  sacriiice,  but  ta 
whom  the  sacrifice  is  made  I  never  was  able  to  find  out*  A  large 
fire  is  made  in  the  Square;  the  Muharnja  tind  his  people,  having 
first  made  their  obeisances  in  the  temple  hard  by,  standing  round, 
tlirow  in  handfuls  of  grain  of  all  sorts,  the  signal  fur  this  being 
the  decapitjtition  by  sword  of  a  white  kid,  the  head  of  i^  hich  they 
throw  into  the  fire  first.  The  people  keep  the  feast  as  well  ;  in 
passing  down  the  bazaars  on  this  night,  one  has  difiiculty,  in  the 
narrow  streets,  to  avoid  the  fires  that  every  here  and  there  are 
burning  for  the  sacrifice. 

In  these  and  all  other  festivals  and  rejoicings,  the  chief  enter- 
tiiinment  of  the  Darbar  is  the  nauteh,  or  dance.  Twenty  or  thirty 
dancing-girls  are  assembled,  but  the  dancing  is  done  by  but  one 
at  a  time.  She— fullowed  closely  by  two  or  three  men,  each  drum- 
ming with  their  hands  on  a  pair  of  small  drums  fastened  in  front 
of  them,  end  up — advances  with  short  steps  taken  on  the  heel, 
almost  witliout  lifting  the  foot  off  the  ground,  so  that  the  move- 
ment is  hardly  indicated  by  any  change  in  the  position  of  the 
body.     This  is  accompanied  by  stietching  out  and   posturing  uf 
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the  arms  and  hands  in  as  elegant  a  fasljion  as  possible ;  and  tbo 
women  of  India  have  generally  very  well-formed  hands  and  arms, 
which  their  tight-fitting  sleeves  sliow  off. 

Then  the  girl  begins  a  song  of  a  somewhat  monotonous  melody, 
{daintive  in  effect,  but  partly  spoiled  by  the  shrill  and  lond  tone  it 
is  given  in.  Here  tbe  accompaniment  of  the  men  with  drums 
cornea  in,  and  they  join  their  voices,  too,  exceeding  the  lady  in 
volume  of  sound  and  in  harshness. 

The  women  are  dressed  not  untastefully,  except  for  tlieir 
fashion  of  high  waists.  They  have  a  gown  with  a  long  skirt  in 
many  gathers,  usually  of  coloured  muslin  ;  over  their  heads  they 
wear  a  chadar,  or  long  veil,  often  of  muslin  inwoven  with  gold  ; 
this  is  used  by  modest  womeu  to  keep  the  face  from  the  view  of 
strangers;  here  it  is  held  and  moved  about  in  graceful  ways,  and 
made  of  more  service  to  set  off  than  to  conceal  the  beauties  of  the 
wearer.  Over  the  forehead  haug  gilt  or  golden  ornaments,  and 
round  tbe  ankles  are  strings  of  little  round  silver  bells,  which  are 
made  to  tinkle  in  time  with  tbe  dance  by  striking  the  heels 
together* 

There  is  no  real  dance,  either  of  steps  or  figures;  it  is  simply 
advancing  and  retiring  to  music ;  the  end  of  it,  apparently,  is  the 
display  of  the  girl's  face  and  of  tbe  graceful  movements  of  the 
arms.  Although  for  us,  who  are  used  to  greater  variety  and 
activity  of  movement,  and  are  used  to  set^ng  women  unveiled, 
these  nautcbes  are  tame  enough,  and,  after  the  first,  hardly  woi-th 
looking  at,  yet  they  are  certainly  much  enjoyed  by  the  jjeojde  of 
India.  Tlie  song,  too,  is  much  thought  of  and  delighted  in.  At  our 
Darbar  all  sit  gazing  continuously  ;  there  is  seldom  any  conversa- 
tion held  during  the  time  ;  all  solemnly  look  on  and  listen. 


A  HONT. 

The  Maharaja  is  fond  of  sport,  and  he  preserves  closely  for 
some  twenty  miles  on  each  side  of  Jummoo,  along  the  foot  of  the 
hills  and  over  the  plain.  The  game  is  cbiefiy  pig,  but  spotb^d 
deer  also  are  found.  Tlie  hunting  season  is  in  the  cold  weatheri 
from  October  or  November  till  lilarch. 

In  some  pai*t«,  where  there  is  no  open  ground,  the  coverts  are 
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driven  towards  a  line  of  stages  *  made  among  the  braneliea  of  the 
trees,  on  each  of  which  sits  a  marksman,  so  as  to  be  out  of  sight  of 
the  game.     A  large  bag  is  uaiially  got  from  a  drive  of  this  kind. 

The  more  exciting  sport,  however,  is  pig-sticking,  for  wliich 
in  some  places  the  ground  is  well  adapted.  The  way  of  it  is  this. 
The  rendezvous  is  from  seven  to  twenty  miles  away  from  Jnmmoo; 
the  Idnd  of  place  chosen  is  where  there  is  a  good  large  covert,  one 
thick  enough  for  the  pig  to  be  at  home  in,  or  else  a  field  of  sugar- 
cane, with  an  open  plain  in  front,  and,  if  possible,  no  more  cover 
for  half  a  mile  or  more.  Preparations  are  made  and  orders  are 
etjnt  out  the  evening  before.  Through  the  night,  sepoys  and  watch- 
men are  going  through  all  the  villages  that  are  to  be  called  on  for 
their  services,  giving  notice,  by  crying  out  with  a  loud  voice,  of 
the  place  and  time  of  meeting.  It  is  incumbent  on  the  iiihabit- 
anta  to  send  one  man  from  every  house,  and  before  sunrise  these 
take  their  way,  stick  in  hand,  and  some  with  tomtoms  and  other 
equally  mnsical  instruments,  to  the  appointed  place. 

Tiie  Maharaja  may  start  from  Jummoo  about  sunrise ;  he  is 
accompanied  by  all  his  Court;  they  will,  probably,  ride  to  the 
meet  on  elephants.  Then  there  is  a  long  procession  of  followers — 
there  are  scores  of  led  horses,  then  commonly  a  squadron  of  lancei-s 
from  one  of  the  regiments ;  numbers  of  the  Miaus,  who  are  always 
eager  for  this  sport;  numerous  attendants  on  the  Diwans  and 
the  Wazii's;  banduqis,  or  orderlies  of  the  Maharaja,  carrying  long 
gims  in  a  loose  red  clotli  cover;  men  with  dogs  of  various  sorts 
coupled  togetlier ;  hauriaSj  men  whose  business  is  snaring,  with 
their  short  heavy  spears  and  their  snares  ;  one  or  two  Hakhns^  or 
physicians,  and  many  others  who  do  not  intend  to  take  part  in  the 
himting,  but  come  l»ecause  there  is  nothing  doing  that  day  at 
Jummoo. 

On  the  party  reaching  the  covert-side,  the  beaters — the  vil- 
lagers who  had  been  collected,  who  are  generally  about  2000  in 
number — are  placed  close  in  a  line  along  one  edge  of  the  wood,  and 
the  riders  take  up  their  places  on  the  opposite  side  in  such  positions 
as  to  have  a  vantage-ground  for  following  up  the  pig  when  they 
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break,  without  letting  tbcmselTes  be  seen  till  such  time  as  the 
animal's  retreat  Ia  irretrievably  cat  off.  Then,  when  all  is  ready, 
the  signal  is  given  by  bugle,  and  the  whole  line  of  men  enter  tlie 
wood  together ;  keeping  as  close  and  as  well  in  line  as  they  can, 
they  advance,  beatiog  every  bush  likely  to  conceal  game  of  any 
sort,  and  uttering  various  frightening  cries.  All  this  being  accom- 
panied by  the  report  of  bhinderbusses  and  the  discordant  sound  of 
irregularly-beat  drums.  This,  if  well  kept  up,  effectually  drives 
forward  all  the  game.  The  progress  is,  of  course,  slow — slow  enough 
to  keep  in  impatience  the  riders  at  the  farther  side,  who  from  the 
beginning  of  the  beating  have  been  watchiiig,  spear  in  hand,  for 
a  break.  First  come  out,  as  a  rule,  the  jackals ;  then,  perhaps,  a 
hare  or  two ;  and  later,  when  the  line  of  beaters  are  closely  uear- 
I'ng  the  edge,  and  there  seems  no  other  chauce  for  it  but  to  run, 
the  pig  break,  often  doing  so  in  a  spore  of  ten  or  a  dozen,  and 
make  across  the  plain  for  the  nearest  wood ;  and  then  begins  the 
rush. 

In  this  "  royal"  hunt,  with  such  a  crowd  of  people  mounted,  it 
is  impossible  to  enjoy  the  sport  at  its  best  Your  run  after  the 
boar  you  have  singled  out  may  be  interrupted  l)y  some  horsemen 
who  have  been  waiting  half  a  mile  off,  for  the  bare  chance  of 
something  coming  their  way  ;  or  after  one  pig  as  many  as  twenty 
spears  may  bo  coming  from  different  quartern,  giving  him  no 
chance  for  his  life.  However,  there  is  something  to  be  got  from 
it;  a  man  well  mounted  is  pretty  sure  of  a  spear  or  two,  and  often 
enough  a  pig  will  steal  away  clear  of  the  crowd,  and  give  good 
sport  to  the  oue  or  two  riders  who  may  have  seen  !iira. 

t^ume  of  the  Court  are  really  good  riders  and  pig-stickers,  and 
go  about  their  work  like  sportsmen;  but  tbe  majority  think  more 
of  slaughtering  than  of  fairly  riding,  and  are  anxious  to  see  a 
large  "  butcher's  bill,"  without  much  caring  bow  the  victims  hdl. 
The  ways,  indeed,  are  various ;  besides  the  spearing,  they  are 
pulled  down  by  dogs  that  are  let  loose  on  them ;  sometimes  a 
eepoy  on  foot  will  cut  down  a  pig  with  his  talwar,  or  sword ; 
some,  again,  are  knocked  over  by  the  baurias  with  their  heavy 
spears ;  and  others  are  cauglit  in  the  snares  and  there  murdered. 
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On  an  ordinary  good  day  twenty  or  thirty  are  sure  to  be 
brouglit  in. 

If  in  the  course  of  tlie  beating  any  number  of  pigs  have  broken 
through  the  line — vvliicrh  they  are  very  apt  to  do,  as  the  men 
will  often  let  them  pas^  through  in  preference  to  farinjiT  them — 
the  same  jungle  is  beaten  over  a^jain  for  a  second  chance,  and 
then  perhaps  another  covert  is  tried;  and  so  on,  with,  may  be, 
an  hour's  rest  for  a  picnic  breakfast,  till  evening,  when  the  whole 
pjtrty  return  in  orcler  as  before  to  Jnmraoo;  and  the  lieaters, 
tired  and  Imugry,  take  their  way  to  their  homes,  having  per- 
formed a  service  which  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  conditions 
of  tenure  of  their  land. 

Before  starting  for  home  the  quarry  is  viewed,  and  each 
successful  man  tries  to  recoguiae  the  pig  he  had  the  honour  ol 
putting  the  first  spear  into.  Then  the  Maharaja  gives  orders 
for  the  distribution  of  the  game.  A  proper  proportion  is  sent 
in  for  his  own  household.  The  courtiers  get  their  share,  and  the 
rest  is  probably  sent  to  some  of  the  regiments. 

Not  often,  but  now  and  again,  a  casualty  occurs ;  but  there  is 
very  seldom  a  fatal  accident.  The  boars  are  savage  enough  when 
attticked,  and  will  charge  boldly ;  but  in  such  a  meeting  as  has 
been  described  they  are  sure  to  be  overpowered  by  numbers; 
still  I  have  seen  one  bring  down  four  horses  in  succession. 

With  a  little  more  mauageraent  and  fewer  riders  the 
sport  would  be  fine,  for  the  pigs  are  numerous,  and  the  country 
is  good  for  riding,  be:ng  only  here  and  there  broken  by  ravines; 
indeed,  in  spite  of  drawbacks,  we  have  had  some  memorable  days' 
hunttm 
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A  Royal  Mareiage. 

In  the  beginning  of  1871  an  event  occnrred  at  Jummoo, 
which,  from  its  unusualness,  and  from  its  well  illustrating  some 
customs  of  the  people  and  of  the  Court,  may  find  a  place  in  this 
account.  This  was  the  marriage  of  one  of  the  two  daughters  of 
the  Maiiaraja. 

8uch  an  event  was  uuueual,  because  in   former  time?,  «nd 
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down  to  only  twenty-five  years  before,  it  had  been  the  practice 
as  explained  in  the  hist  chapter,  for  people  of  the  cAste  to  which 
the  Mabaraja  belongs — the  branch  of  the  Rajptits  which  hold  their 
traditional  customs  in  pnrily,  and  allow  their  hunda  to  be  sullied 
by  no  lalxjur  but  the  work  of  fighting;  or  hunting  —  to  destroy 
their  female  children  immediately  after  birth.  The  men,  nnuble 
to  find  wives  among  their  own  caste-people,  took  them  from  the 
caste  next  below. 

So  it  happened  that  for  long  there  had  been  no  marriage  of  a 
daughter  of  the  house  of  the  Rajas  of  Juininoo,  though  tradition 
spoke  of  such  a  thing  having,  from  some  special  circumstances, 
occurred  eighty  years  or  so  a;;;o. 

This  practice  of  infanticide  coming  to  an  end  in  1846,  Maha- 
raja Gulab  Singh,  a  few  years  afterwards,  opened  his  eyes  to  tho 
fact  that  he  had  a  granddaughter,  and  was  at  a  loss  to  know 
to  wliom  he  should  many  her.  For  it  is  no  eusy  matter;  the 
giving  of  a  girl  iu  marriage  is  acknowledging  yourself  to  be 
lower  in  caste-stand  lug  than  the  family  she  goes  to,  and  there 
were  few  in  this  part  of  India  of  %vliom  he  would  willingly  ar- 
knowledge  that.  But  a  neighbouring  Raja  there  had  been,  tlie 
IvHJa  of  Jaswal,  near  Kangra,  whose  family  were  ancient  and 
descent  pure  enough  to  satisfy  the  Jummoo  family.  He,  hovv- 
jver,  had  been  dispossessed  of  his  principality  by  the  British,  on 
"account  of  participfttiun  in  one  of  those  conspiracies  and  com- 
binations that  some  of  the  Panjah  chiefs  made  against  our  Power 
in  the  interval  between  the  two  Sikh  wars.  At  the  time  we  speak 
of  he  was  detained  a  state -prisoner  in  British  India,  llim 
Maharaja  Gulab  Singh  beg^ijed  o^\  explaining  his  purpuse  that 
a  scion  of  the  Raja's  family  should  marry  his  granddaughter. 
So  for  many  years  the  Jaswal  Raja  lived  in  the  Maharaja's 
territory,  and  now  had  come  the  time  fur  tlie  marriage  of  his  sou 
with  the  present  Maharaja's  daughter. 

It  had  been  delayed  later  than  had  been  expected,  and  the  two 
were  older  than  Hindu  bride  and  bridegroom  commonly  are.  The 
bridegroom  was  about  twenty^  aud  t!ic  bride  had  roaclied  fifteen  ; 
but  now,  at  last,  in  the  spring  of  1871,  all  was  ready. 
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1  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  trousseau,  which  was  on 
view  iu  tho  Palace  at  Jnmmoo-  With  it  was  put  the  dowry. 
Indeed,  there  is  here  no  distinction  ht4ween  the  two.  The  prin- 
ciple ia  that  every  thing,  including  cash,  that  can  be  wanted  in  a 
household,  should  be  supplied  in  quantity  enough  to  last  for  many 
years. 

The  things  were  laid  out  in  one  of  the  large  reception-halls, 
and,  overflowing  that,  filled  also  siile  rooms  and  verandahs,  while 
the  more  bulky  and  rougher  articles  occupied  the  courtyard.  It 
was  really  a  rich  display.  In  front  of  the  entrance  was  a  heap  of 
money-bags — one  liundred  tIious{ind-ru|>ee  l«igs — making  a  lakh  of 
rupees,  the  value  of  10,000?.  Close  by,  on  trays,  were  gold  coins  to  the 
amount  of  2500/.  Then,  laid  all  o\'er  the  floors  in  trays,  were  the 
dresses,  eleven  hundred  in  number,  both  made  up  and  in  piece,  of 
muslin,  silk,  pashmina,  and  gold  brocade,  some  undoubtedly  rich, 
and  all  more  or  less  adorned  with  gold  braiding  or  edging ;  with 
many  of  thcra  were  gold- worked  slippers,  these  long  and  narrow, 
with  the  heel  pressed  down. 

Next  in  importance  was  the  jewellery,  divided  into  two  classes, 
that  of  plain  gold  and  silver,  and  that  with  precious  stones,  besides 
necklaces  of  gold  coins. 

Near  these  were  silver  dishes  for  household  pm*poses,  and  a 
tray  and  cups  of  solid  gold.  Along  one  side  were  elephant  and 
camel  trappings,  including  much  of  massive  silver;  and  there  was 
some  handsome  ornamental  saddlery,  and  silver  bells  and  necklaces 
for  cows. 

Then  there  were  many  miscellaneous  things — funs  of  various 
sizes  and  shapes ;  a  large  state  umbrella,  with  gold-covered  stick ; 
drums  and  horns,  and,  strangely,  dolls  and  halls  for  the  bride  to 
play  with. 

We  must  not  pass  without  notice  the  dhola,  or  palaukin,  in 
which  she  is  destined  to  be  carried  away,  covered  with  gold  bro- 
cade; while  five  plainer  ones  are  ready  for  the  five  attendants 
who  are  to  go  with  her.  Outside  were  pitched  a  set  of  tents  and 
awnings,  laid  with  handsome  carpets,  all  part  of  the  outfit ;  and 
near  at  hand  were  exposed  the  household  utensils — cooking-pots 
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in  number,  and  some  of  gigantic  size  for  feasts ;  iron  spits,  and 
other  cooking  contrivances ;  axes,  shovels,  and  a  variety  of  other 
things  too  many  to  enumerate;  numbers  of  horse  shoes  and  nails. 

The  weddinp^  and  the  feasting  took  up  three  or  four  <iays.  On 
the  fii'st,  the  bridegroom,  with  his  father,  came  in  procession 
through  the  city,  dressed  in  gold  brocade,  and  veiled  with  a  fall 
made  of  strips  of  gohl  tissue.  At  nine  in  the  evening,  aecompanie<l 
by  a  great  crowd,  they  reached  the  Square,  where  they  were  met 
and  greeted  by  the  I^laharaja,  who  retiring,  the  bridegroom  and 
his  father  were  brought,  amid  the  glare  and  noise  of  fireworks 
and  bombs,  to  the  Shish  Malial,  or  mirror-room,  and  there  sat 
surrounded  by  their  own  chief  people  and  a  few  of  the  3tnharaju*8, 
while  a  nautch  was  performed  in  front  of  them.  After  linLf  jiu  kiiir 
tlie  Kaja  and  others  left,  and  his  son  remained  and  had  a  light 
meal — all  this  being  fixed  in  tlieir  customs,  even  tu  what  he 
should  eat.    , 

After  mitlnight,  the  bridegroom  was  currieil  inside  the  Palace, 
and  the  marriage  ceremony  was  performed.  This  is  done  in  great 
privacy;  not  even  the  bridegroom's  father  k  present,  only  the 
Maharaja  himself,  one  or  two  pandits  (the  officiating  priests)  and 
one  or  two  of  the  Muharaja's  near  relations.  This,  of  course,  I 
could  not  myself  witness;  but  I  heard  of  a  curious  part  of  tho 
ceremony.  When  tho  l^Iaharaja  is  to  give  away  the  bride,  as 
the  gift  should  come  from  both  him  and  his  wife,  the  Mahtiranl, 
being  behind  a  curtain,  is  connected  to  her  husbaiid  by  a  long 
piece  of  cloth,  and  so  ma<le  partner  in  the  rite*  The  ceremony 
took,  I  believe,  two  or  three  hours,  and  then  the  bridegroom, 
leaving  his  bride  still  in  her  father's  house,  returned  to  hia 
quarters. 

Another  of  the  strange  customs  is  that  when  the  bridegroom 
comes  to  tho  bride's  house,  as  at  this  time,  he  is  assailed  by  the 
women  of  tho  household  with  abuse,  and  songs  of  abuse  are  sung 
at  him ;  these,  I  l)elieve,  are  composed  of  nothing  letter  than  the 
equivalents  of  the  usual  Indian  abusive  terms. 

It  must  lie  understood  that  the  occasion  is  not  supposed  to  be 
one  of  rt'juieing  on  the  side  of  the  bride's  party,  but  rather  one  of 
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grief;  thus  all  the  signs  of  enjoytinent  were  on  tlie  bridegroom's 
side.  The  fireworks  and  siilutej?  and  all  were  prepared  by  his  people 
only,  and,  on  this  same  priuciide,  we  of  the  Maharaja's  Darbar 
wore  no  better  or  gayer  clothes  than  our  every-day  ones. 

The  next  day  there  wiia  nothing  doing,  except  that  the  bride- 
groom's people  held  high  festival  at  their  own  place,  in  which 
none  of  our  side  joined. 

The  third  day  the  Maharaja  entertained  the  party  at  dinner. 
The  preparations  were  made  in  a  conrtyarti  having  arcades  on 
two  sides  of  it.  The  bridegroom  and  his  father  first  came  and  sat 
down  for  a  while  with  the  Maliaraja,  who  was  seated  beneath  an 
awning  on  the  roof,  at  a  spot  which  commanded  a  view  of  the 
wh6le  I  tlien  these  visitors  were  conducted  below*,  and  all  their 
party  (who  amouuted  to  700)  placed  themselves  according  to  tlieir 
own  arrangement.  All  this  preparation  took  a  couple  of  hours. 
At  last  all  were  seated,  either  under  the  arcade  or  m  the  open,  on 
strips  of  woollen  cloth  (which  is  supposed  to  have  some  s|)erial 
character  of  purity  as  compared  with  other  fabrics),  or  else,  in  the 
case  of  Brahmans  and  a  few  others  who  do  not  eat  meat,  on  a 
platter,  so  to  say,  of  leaves  sewn  together.  Then  the  serving  of 
the  meats,  twelve  or  fifteen  sorts,  to  each  person,  took  nearly  an- 
other hour.  They  were  put  into  leaf-cups,  white  for  the  rice  a 
leaf-platter  was  laid.  At  last,  when  the  rice  was  served,  a  heap  to 
each  man,  the  Jaswal  Raja  bt*gan  his  eating,  and  all  followed  suit, 
and  well  made  up  for  the  waiting.  For  drink,  water  is  the  only 
thing  given.  Soon  after  this  the  Maharaja,  who  had  been  looking 
on  at  the  preparations,  left,  for  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  people 
were  to  partako  with  their  guests. 

The  next  was  the  last  day  of  the  ceremonies.  The  bridegroom 
was  to  take  away  his  bride.  At  two  or  throe  in  the  afternoon,  he 
came  qnite  quietly  on  an  elephaiit,  and  went  inside  the  Palace, 
while  the  courtiers  congregated  on  the  steps  leading  down  from 
the  Palace-door,  and  all  the  people  of  the  city  look^^-d  on.  The 
procession,  which  was  to  be  long,  slowly  began  to  file  avvay.  In 
8[)eaking  of  the  dowry,  1  had  not  mentioned  that  a  number  of 
iiorses,  cows,  o^imels,  iS:c.,  formed  part  of  it.     These  now  headed 
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the  procession  ;  first  proceeded  51  cows,  then  51  buffaloest,  adorned 
with  red  and  yellow  clotliing  and  with  the  silver  ueeklaces;  then 
61  fine  caraek  passed,  with  cloths  of  the  same  colours  ;  3U0  sheep 
id  goats,  too,  were  collected,  but  they  did  not  go  out  in  proces- 
Bion.  Next  came  coolies,  carrying  the  trousseau ;  all  the  goods 
described  above  they  carried  in  covered  bi^kets  on  their  heads ; 
about  one  thousand  men  walking  regularly  in  pairs ;  these  were 
followed  by  a  hundred  sepoys  in  full  uniform,  bearing  each  a  bag 
of  1000  rupees,  thus  was  tbo  lakh  of  rii])ees  carriefl ;  then  the  gift 
horses  were  led  out,  showy  in  action  and  gaily  trapped,  followed 
by  three  elephants,  which  also  formed  part  of  the  dowry. 

Immediately  after  these,  appeared,  from  the  gateway  of  the 
inner  palace,  the  dhula,  in  which  were  the  bride  and  bridegroom ; 
[io  closely  covered  was  it  that  not  a  glimpse  of  them  could  be 
[got;  this,  too,  was  their  ilrst  interview  with  each  other,  for  they 
had  only  met  oAce  before,  and  that  was  at  the  marriugt?  ceremony, 
when  they  were  both  veiled.  Tlic  Midiaraja  accompanied  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  to  just  outside  his  doors,  and  no  farther.  There 
joined  in  the  procession,  so  as  to  precede  the  dliola  or  palaukin, 
the  singers  and  players  with  their  tom-toms  and  their  squeaky 
instruments,  while  inimediat*^ly  in  front  of  it  walked  live  of  the 
Maharaja's  chief  officers ;  then  came  the  Slian  Sahib,  the  bride's 
brother,  on  foot,  holding  the  pole  of  the  palankin.  The  procession 
was  closed  by  two  of  the  Maharnja's  treasurers  scattering  money 
from  an  elephant ;  first  gold  pieces,  of  which  one  saw  handful s 
glittering  in  the  sun  as  they  fell,  and  afterward  rupees* 

It  should  be  tohl  that  a  part,  though  only  a  small  proportion, 
of  the  trousseau  was  of  presents  from  the  Maharaja's  chief  oflScerg 
and  dependents,  and  other  natives  of  standing,  who  were  invited 
from  a  distance.  After  a  valuation,  I  concluded  that  the  cost  of 
what  the  Maharaja  gave,  including  cash,  goods,  and  animals,  was 
about  70,000?. 

The  pair  went  at  once  to  their  new  home,  some  25  miles 
from  Jummoo,  where  there  had  been  assigned  a  jagir  or  estate 
for  their  maintenance. 

I  have  given  space  for  the  dcscrifitioii  of  ponie  of  the  customs 
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of  the  Court  of  Jummoo,  both  every-day  and  occasional  ones,  not 
only  for  the  interest  that  may  be  felt  in  the  customs  themselves, 
but  because  the  whole  city  is  bound  up  in  one  way  or  another  with 
the  Court,  because  so  many  thousands  are  connected  with  it  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  and  because  all  its  doings  occupy  such  a 
large  space  in  the  daily  business  and  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
Jummoo. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

VARIOUS  PLACES  IN  THE  OUTER  HILLS. 

Eier  OF  THE  CHIkaS  —  VitST  OF  THE  €HLS'AB. 

The  plain  at  tho  foot  of  the  hills,  being  for  the  most  part  capable 
of  cultivation  and  in  great  part  alrcjidy  cultivated,  in  thickly- 
peopled;  everywhere  populous  villarjes  are  to  he  found,  But 
when  we  are  once  on  the  hills  themselves  we  meet  with  villages 
rarely,  and  these  hut  Braall  j  scattered  hamlets  aud  skmttereil 
houses  denote  how  scarce  is  hind  that  can  be  made  fit  for  tilling; 
Bometimes  in  little  nooks  and  sometinaea  on  eteep  hill-sides  are 
terraced  patches  of  groniid,  whoso  owners  either  cultivate  them 
from  the  nearest  village,  or  have  made  their  sulitary  honie  close 
by.  In  the  duna,  however,  there  arc  wider  sjireads  of  cultivated 
groiuid,  though  separated  from  one  another  by  dividing  ravines. 

A  village  in  these  pai-ts  is  a  collection  of  low  huta  with  flat 
tops,  mud-walle<i,  mud-floored,  and  rand-roofed.  The  floor  and 
walls  are  neatly  smeared  with  a  mixture  of  cownhmg  and  straw. 
The  roofs  are  timbered  either  with  wood  of  one  of  the  acacias  or 
with  pine.  They  are  8upix>rted  by  one  or  more  pillars,  which  are 
capped  with  a  cross-piece  some  feet  in  length,  often  ornamented 
with  carving,  that  makes  a  wide  capital  beneath  the  beam. 

There  is  no  liglit  in  the  rooms  but  what  may  come  in  at  the 
opened  door,  or  through  the  chinks  of  it  when  closed,  such  a 
complete  shutting  out  of  the  air  being  equally  useful  in  the  very 
hot  and  in  the  cold  weather.  The  substanee  of  the  hut  is  a  very 
bad  conductor  of  heat,  and  this  character  tends  to  keep  the 
interior  of  an  equable  temperature.  I  have  often  been  glad  to 
retreat  to  such  a  place  from  the  scorching  sun  that  a  tent  is  bnt  a 
poor  protection  against. 

In  front  of  the  cottage  is  a  level  aud  smootli   space,  nicely 
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kept,  where  tlie  people  of  the  house  spend  nearly  half  their  time, 
and  where  their  cooking  places  are  arranged.  The  whole  cottage 
is,  as  a  rule,  neatly  kept  and  carefully  swept;  the  higher  castes, 
especially  Brahmans  and  Rajputs,  give,  considering  tlieir  appli- 
ances, an  admirable  example  in  this  respect. 

The  larger  villages  and  the  towns  have  a  double  row  of  shops, 
what  is  called  a  bazaar,  each  of  which  consists  of  much  sncli  a 
hut,  with  its  floor  raised  two  or  tkree  feet  above  the  street,  and 
with  a  wider  doorway,  and  in  front  of  it  a  verandah,  where  the 
customer  may  come  and  sit  with  the  shopkeeper  to  transact 
business. 

Of  the  towns  in  the  Outer  Hills  there  are  none  besides  Jummoo 
of  any  great  size,  and  there  are  only  one  or  two  others  that  cati 
be  said  to  bo  flourishing^  for  the  poverty  and  the  thinness  of 
the  population  of  the  country  round  is  against  them.  Since,  how- 
ever, some  towns  and  some  other  places  show  features  of  interest, 
we  will  proceed  to  visit  a  few  and  note  what  has  appeared  worthy 
of  obseiTation. 


East  op  the  ChInab. 

Bamll  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  Hajaships  between  which 
the  low  hills  were  divided  before  Jummoo  swallowefl  up  so  many. 
A  large  building  still  remains  that  was  the  palace;  it  is  now 
nnkept  and  almost  deserted.  The  town  had  already  decayed 
but  for  the  settlement  in  it  of  some  busy  Kashmitis,  who  by 
their  trade  of  weaving  bring  some  prosperity, 

Basoli  is  one  of  several  places  in  the  low  hilla,  being  at  the 
edge  of  a  wood  that  is  seldom  disturbed,  where  the  red  monkey 
abounds;  the  monkey,  being  respected  by  the  Hindus  and  pro- 
tected by  the  laws,  has  here  come  to  be  most  bold,  so  he  invades 
the  town  in  great  numbers,  clambering  over  the  palace  walls 
and  scampering  across  the  chief  open  space  of  the  town,  and  often 
enough  doing  mischief. 

A  day's  march  to  the  northward  is  BaluwaTf  which  is  the 
oldest  seat  of  the  rulers  who  afterwards  went  to  Basoli.  It  is  at 
the  foot  of  a  brushwood-covered  spur  of  hill,  and  has  beneath 
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it  a  bouldery  river-bed  a  mile  or  more  wide.  There  are  remaitia 
of  towera  and  walla  that  protected  the  place,  some  towards  the 
jungle,  some  at  the  edge  of  the  cliff  that  overhangs  the  strcain- 
bed,  and  there  is  an  old  gateway  at  the  top  of  the  slope  that  gave 
access  from  below.  These,  as  well  as  the  Mahal,  that  is  to  say 
palace  or  mansion,  the  remains  of  which  show  it  to  have  been 
HubsUmtially  built  though  not  large,  were  tlie  work  of  the  lialawar 
Rajas.  One  other  building  there  is  that  still  has  repute;  this  is 
an  old  Sliivdwara,  or  Hindu  temple,  much  ornamented  with 
ctirvings,  in  the  sandstone  that  is  the  material  for  all  the  build- 
ings. Of  this  temple  one  side  has  fallen,  and  the  rest  seems  ready 
to  follow,  while  the  remnants  scattered  about  of  columns  antl 
other  pieces  of  masonry  show  that  the  buildings  were  formerly 
more  extensive ;  the  q>ace  around  the  temple  is  now  all  shaded 
by  large  banyan  trees.  Bala  war,  as  at  present  inhabited,  is  no 
more  than  a  village. 

Padtl  is  a  place  of  name  a  few  miles  from  Balawar,  of  name 
beciiuse  it  also  v\'a8  the  seat  of  a  separate  nih,  whose  IZajas  uere 
of  one  caste  (a  subdivision  of  the  Rajputs  called  Pal)  with  those 
of  Kuln,  Bhadarwah,  and  Balawar,  or  Basoli;  the  four,  beiog  so 
allied,  were  often  at  war  with  each  other.  The  last  five  Rajua 
of  Padii,  I  hear,  were — 


Par  Napal. 
Prithi  Pal. 
Jy  Singh, 


Avtar  Singh  (in  the  time  of 

Ranjit  Singh  of  Labor). 
Umed  Singh, 


EdmJcoi  is  a  place  some  miles  west,  where  used  to  live  a 
family  of  feudal  power,  whose  lords  were  the  Junimoo  Rajas.  Its 
original  name  was  Mankot,  and  the  family  of  Mians  who  held  it 
are  called  Mankotia  Mians.  It  is  not  long  since  the  new  name 
was  given  to  the  place.  There  is  a  large  fort,  which  has 
been  handed  over  to  the  Maharaja's  new  son-in-law  for  a  dwelling- 
place, 

Bdmna^ar,  some  miles  north  of  Ramkot,  is  where  the  Outer 
Hills  join  the  Middle  Mountains.  It  is  built  at  a  height  of  2700 
feet  above  the  sea,  on  a  small  triangular  plateau,  which  is  cut 
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off  on  two  sides  by  ravines,  and  connected  along  the  third  with 

the  slopes  of  the  hWU  that  surround  and  shut  it  in. 

This  town  has  signs  of  having  at  ono  time  b*;en  among  the 
most  ilourishiiig  in  those  parts.  It  was  the  oapittil  of  the  country 
called  Bandraltii,  which  used  to  be  governed  by  the  Bandral  c^iste 
of  Mlana.  Tiieir  rule  was  displaced  by  that  of  the  Sikhs  under 
lianjit  Singh,  who  took  the  place  and  held  it  for  a  time,  ontil, 
[jartly  for  the  sake  of  rewarding  a  favourite,  partly  because  of 
the  trouble  of  holding  it  against  the  hill  |>e<iple»  the  Tbakars, 
Ranjit  Singh  made  Siichet  Singb,  the  youngest  of  the  Jummoo 
brothers,  Eaja  of  the  place.  Raja  Suchet  Singh  held  the  place 
till  his  death.  But  I  beard  of  a  great  effurt  made  by  the  Thakara 
agaiust  him  too,  when  some  thoustinda  came  to  assault  it.  The 
Dogras,  however,  held  out  in  the  fort,  which  is  a  well-jdanned 
work,  until  help  came  from  the  Sikh  army. 

There  are  some  remains  of  the  house  of  the  rulers  of  the  time 
of  the  Bandrul  Mlans;  but  their  descendants  do  not  live  here; 
they  found  a  home  and  a  pensiun  in  British  territory. 

The  town  of  Ramnagar  bears  marks  of  the  presence  of  Raja 
Suchet  Singh.  He  took  a  pride  in  the  place  and  improved  it 
and  encouraged  the  growth  of  it.  The  two  long  masonry-built 
bazaars  were  in  his  time  full  and  busy;  merchants  from  Amritsar 
and  from  liabul  were  attracted  to  the  place,  Vigne,  in  1839, 
remarked  the  great  variety  of  races  of  people  who  were  to  be 
seen  there;  the  bazaars  were  then  lieing  constructed,  A  large 
palace  adorned  with  gardens,  and  the  well-built  harracksj  show 
that  Suchet  Singh  knew  how  to  make  himself  and  his  people 
comfortable.  On  his  death,  *hich  occurred  about  1843,  Eamuagar 
carae  under  the  rule  of  Jnramoo,  and  there  was  no  longer  the 
presence  of  a  Raja  to  keep  up  its  prosperity,  which  was  indeed 
short  -  lived ;  and  now  the  palace  is  deserted,  and  the  bazaars 
are  but  half  inhabited.  There  are  a  good  many  Kashmiri  settled 
in  Eamnagar ;  some  of  them  are  occupied  with  shawl  work,  exe- 
cuting orders  from  Nurpur  and  Amritsar,  and  some  in  making 
coarse  woollen  cloth. 

Vdamfiir  is  a  modern  town,  situated   in  the  iDnermost  dun 
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before  one  comes  to  the  Middle  Moimtama ;  it  is  on  the  upper 
plain  of  that  dun,  about  2400  feet  above  the  sea.  As  a  town  it 
was  founded  by  MJiu  Udain  Siogh,  the  eldest  son  of  Maharaja 
Gulab  Singh,  who  would,  had  he  lived,  have  made  it  an  impor- 
tant place ;  as  it  is,  there  is  a  ^'good  hirge  bazaar,  and  the 
present  Maharaja  has  l>egun  building  a  new  palace  there,  and  has 
entered  on  the  construction  of  a  canal  to  bring  water  from  the 
Tavi  River  on  to  the  plateau,  for  household  and  garden  purposes 
and  for  general  irrigation. 

The  next  town  is  Ktrainekif  only  4  miles  away.  This  and 
the  tract  of  country  near  round  it  used  to  be  under  a  Raja  or 
a  Mian  of  the  Pathial  tribe  of  Rajpiits,  who  was  tributary  to 
Jumnioo,  payiug  to  it  yearly  2000  rupees  and  giving  the  ser- 
vices of  some  10  horsemen.  About  the  year  1834  Grulab  Singh, 
having  made  up  his  mind  to  possess  the  place,  refused  the 
tribute  and  sent  a  force  to  besiege  the  fort ;  after  some  time  they 
t<jK)k  it,  and  the  country  was  annexed.  Wliat  now  remains  of  the 
fort  is  a  well-built  wall  of  sandstone  and  a  dry  tank ;  it  is  on  a 
rocky  mound  in  a  commanding  position  behind  the  town. 

Within  a  cou]>le  of  marches  from  Jummoo,  to  the  eastward, 
are  three  or  four  places  worth  seeing.  One  of  these  is  Babar,  in 
the  Uansal  dun,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Tavl;  there  are  the 
ruins  of  three  old  Hindu  temples,  of  what  age  I  know  not; 
the  buildings  were  of  great  solidity  and  considerable  beauty  j  the 
chief  feature  of  one  of  them  was  a  hall  whoso  roof  was  held  up  by 
eight  fluted  columns  supporting  beams  of  stone  10  feet  in  length ; 
on  these  beams  were  laid  flatter  stones  chefiuerwise,  so  as  to  fill  up 
the  corners  of  the  square  as  far  as  the  centre  of  the  beams,  and 
80  make  a  new  square  comerways  to  the  other ;  on  this  was  laid 
another  set  of  stones  comerwise  to  this,  and  so  on  till  the  whole 
space  was  covered;  this  square  mass  of  stone  was  ornamented 
with  carving.  The  material  of  these  buildings  is  a  slightly 
calcareous  sandstone  which  is  foaud  among  the  strata  near ;  it 
has  well  stood  against  weathering,  and  its  toughness  may  be 
known  from  one  of  the  beams  of  it  used  in  the  construction 
being  as  much  as  14  feet  in  length.     No  ujortar  was  used  in  the 
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building;  tliis  must  have  been  a  predisposing  cause  of  the  lateral 
Bliifting  of  some  of  the  stones  one  npon  the  other  whieli  is  to  be 
observed,  the  moving  cause  being,  I  take  it,  earthquakes.  The 
other  neighbouring  ruine  have  a  great  resemblance  to  this  first, 
but  they  are  not  all  three  equally  ornamented. 

Tbe^  old  temples,  though  clearly  devoted  to  the  same  worship 
as  what  is  now  followed — ^Ganeslia  for  instance,  the  elephant- 
headed  god,  being  among  the  prominent  figures — are  quite  ne- 
glected by  and  hardly  known  to  the  people  around.  But  we  will 
now  go  to  a  s[)ot  that  is  in  the  bloom  of  repute  as  a  holy  place, 
that  is  resorted  to  on  certain  days  both  by  the  people  of  the  hills 
and  by  many  from  afar. 

This  is  Parmujidal,  a  place  of  pilgrimage  that  the  Hindus  visit 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  moral  cleansing  by  l»athing  in  its 
waters.  It  is  situated  in  a  nook  among  the  low  hillis,  far  up  one 
of  the  ravines  that  drain  down  to  the  plain,  I  went  there  with 
the  Maharaja  when  he  and  all  his  Court  made  the  pilgrimage^if 
ao  it  c^n  be  called^on  I  forget  what  special  day.  It  is  two 
marches  from  Junimoo,  and  we  went  with  a  large  camp,  nor  were 
we  intent  wholly  on  the  religious  ceremonies,  f<jr  on  the  way  the 
jungles  wore  beaten  and  some  good  pig-stick ing  rowartlcd  us. 

We  entered  the  hills  by  the  winding  valley  of  tlie  Devak 
stream,  tlie  name  of  which  denotes  a  sacred  character.  We 
encamped  at  Utarbain,  which  is  a  place  but  next  in  religious 
importance  to  the  one  that  was  our  goul ;  here  were  two  gilt- 
domed  temples  surrounded  by  cells  for  Brahmans  to  live  in.  The 
Maharaja  gave  food  this  day  to  all  Brahmans  who  might  come;  a 
large  number  were  collected  in  the  quadrangle  to  partake  of  it, 
and  presents  were  given— quantities  of  flour  and  other  provisions, 
and  money  as  well — to  those  Brahmans  who  permaneutly  stay 
here.  From  Utarliain  we  made  the  journey  to  Parmandal  and 
back  in  an  afternoon;  we  continued  up  the  sandy  bed  of  the 
eame  stream ;  as  we  went  on  the  valley  became  more  confined  and 
its  sides  more  rocky ;  thus  winding  up  we  suddenly  came  at  one 
of  the  turns  in  sight  of  a  strange  collection  of  buildings  strangely 
gituated,     A  double  row  of  lofty  and  handsome  buildings  with 
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nought  but  tlie  saufly  stroam-l>ed  between  them ;  there  wag  the 
chief  temple  with  a  fine  facade,  and,  behind  that,  numerous 
dome^,  one  gilt  one  conspiciiioiis ;  most  of  the  others  are  houses 
built  by  the  courtiers  of  Eanjit  Sinf^h,  who  was  attached  to  this 
place  and  occasionally  visited  it;  tliey  are  now  inhabited  by 
Brahmans. 

The  whole  place  was  alive  with  people  who  had  come  to  bathe 
and  to  worship;  booths  and  stalls,  as  for  a  fair,  had  been  put  up 
in  the  middle  of  the  sandy  space;  tlie  picturesque  buildings, 
bucked  close  by  eandstooe  rocks,  and  the  crowds  of  cheerful 
pilgrims,  made  a  gay  and  pretty  scene.  It  is  only  for  a  short  time 
after  rain  that  a  stream  flows  over  the  sands,  now  they  had  to  dig 
two  or  three  feet  to  reach  the  water ;  numbers  of  holes  had  thus 
been  made,  and  the  people  scooped  up  enougli  water  to  bathe 
themselves  with ;  the  atoning  power  of  such  a  ceremony  is  con- 
sidered in  these  hills  to  be  second  only  to  that  of  a  visit  to 
Haridwar  on  the  Ganges. 

A  journey  of  not  many  miles  from  Parmandal,  but  by  a  rugged 
path  over  difficult  hills,  would  bring  us  to  the  two  strange  little 
lakes  named  Saroin  Sar  and  Man  Sar^  the  latter  word  of  each 
name  being  the  oue  used  for  **  lake."  They  are  8  or  10  miles 
apart,  but  ai*e  on  about  the  same  strata,  aud  are  each  about  1^000 
or  2200  feet  above  the  sea,  being  situated  somewhat  high  on  or 
between  the  parallel  ridges. 

Saroin  Sar  may  bo  said  to  cover  a  kind  of  platform,  from 
which  on  two  sides  the  ground  falls  mther  steeply,  while  on  the 
other  sides  are  low  hills;  the  lake  is  about  half  a  mile  long  and 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  brttad,  a  pretty  spot ;  mango  trees  and  palms 
adorn  its  banks,  and  cover  thickly  a  little  island  in  the  centre, 
while  the  sandstone  hills  round  are  partly  clothed  with  brush- 
wood, and  shaded,  though  lightly,  with  the  bright  loose  foliage  of 
the  long-leafed  pine. 

Man  Sar  is  a  htrger  lake,  perliaps  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long 
and  half  a  mile  broad  ;  it  is  in  a  very  similar  position,  at  a  high 
level,  and  nearly  surrounded  by  hills,  but  at  one  side  there  is  a 
great  descent  into  a  steep  vnlley  or  ravine. 
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For  the  origin  of  theae  two  hollows  I  have  no  theory  to  put 
forward ;  they  are  rock-basins,  the  rock  being  either  a  soft  Baud- 
stone  or  sandstoDe  Avith  clay  interstratitied.  I  do  not  know  their 
depth,  but  do  not  think  it  great;  there  seem  to  be  springs  of 
wutor  ill  the  lakes  thenisolves ;  they  deserve  a  more  careful  exami- 
nation tliati  1  niiide  of  them. 


West  of  the  Crinab. 

We  will  now  look  at  a  few  places  to  the  west  of  the  Chlnab 
river,  m  the  Jfuhammadan  country. 

Akhnnr,  which  is  the  first  town,  will  most  naturally  come  into 
the  next  chapter,  as  it  lies  on  the  road  there  to  bo  described. 

Bhimhar^  40  miles  farther  west,  is  a  rather  flourishing  town. 
The  Rajas  of  Bhimbar  had  their  custio  here ;  some  of  it  still 
stands;  it  was  a  collection  of  buildings  with  loo|)-holed  walls, 
nmkiiig  an  enclosure  400  or  500  feet  long  and  less  than  half  that 
in  width. 

Placed,  as  this  town  is,  at  the  beginning  of  the  hills,  it  is  the 
starting  point  in  the  mountain  journey  betw<:'en  the  plains  and 
Kashmir  by  the  old  royal  road.  When  the  Mughal  Emperors  of 
Delhi  used  almost  yearly  to  visit  Kashmir  they  commonly  followed 
this  route  by  Bhimbar  and  the  Pir  Panjal,  aud  at  this  day  English 
travellers  use  it  as  much  as  or  more  than  any  other. 

Here,  and  at  ahnost  every  stage  on  to  Sirinagar,  are  remains 
i^i  mraes,  or  reet-houaes,  built  for  the  royal  camp. 

At  BHmbar  there  was  a  greater  variety  and  extent  of  accom- 
modiition  provided  than  at  most  of  the  stages,  for  here  the  camp 
used  to  concentrate,  and  hence  proceed  by  detjiehments  along  the 
difficult  hill-road,  where  means  of  carriage  were  and  are  limited. 
First,  in  the  higher  part  of  the  to^vn  of  Bhimbar,  there  is  a  sarae 
l>uilt  of  brick  and  sandstone,  a  square  of  about  300  feet  On  each 
of  the  four  sides  are  seventeen  double  cells  or  rooms  with  dome 
roofs,  the  inner  room  10  feet  square,  the  outer  one  10  by  6 ;  the 
height  of  these  rooms  is  10  feet  at  the  upper  end  of  the  building ; 
those  opposite,  which  are  built  on  lower  ground,  are  made  some 
feet  higher,  so  that  the  wall  is  kept  of  one  level    The  outside  wall 
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is  carried  above  the  roofs  and  forms  a  parapet.  In  the.  middle  of 
the  quadnmglo  is  a  eliabutra,  or  raised  masonry  platform ;  close 
outside  the  gate  are  the  ruiBs  of  a  mosque. 

I  do  not  think  that  tbissarae  was  intended  for  the  king  himself, 
fur  there  are  no  rooms  larger  than  the  rest.  Down  in  the  plain, 
where  the  present  Travellori*'  Bungalow  is,  are  remains  of  what  I 
have  little  doubt  was  his  own  halting-place.  There  was  a  square 
oncloaure  (traceable  by  a  few  remnants  of  the  wall) ;  in  the  centre 
of  one  side  of  it  wiis  a  suite  of  rooms  raised  al>ove  the  level  of  the 
ground,  with  a  terrace  in  front ;  tliere  were  other  buildings  in  the 
middle  of  the  two  next  sides  of  the  square ;  in  the  centre  was  a 
chabntra  or  platform  :  close  at  hand  was  a  hamdm^  a  small  building 
in  three  compartments,  with  an  ojiening  in  the  rr»of  of  ea<'h,  made 
for  the  escape  of  the  steam  of  the  hot  bath.  These  I  believe  to 
have  been  the  royal  quarters. 
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nOUOH  PLAN  OF  THE  SARAE  AT  SAIDABAU, 


The  next  stage  on  the  Kashmir  road  is  Saidahal,  near  the 
village  of  Samani,     Here  is  the  fiuest  example  of  all  the  royal 
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sames ;  a  rough  plan  of  it  is  aniiexetl.  It  has  tJiree  divisions :  the 
gi*eat  court,  A,  is  entered  by  the  chief  gatr^way  ;  on  all  sides  of  this 
qnadranf;lo  are  the  small  arrlied  or  vaulted  rcxtma,  and,  hesides,  in 
the  ini<ldle  of  the  south  side  is  a  set  of  three  larfjer  rooms  on  a 
higher  level,  marked  d.  Those  are  now  unroofed ;  I  think  there 
had  buen  uu  ujjper  story  above  them:  they  were  doubtless  the 
king's  rooms.  From  these  a  suiall  passage,  e,  le^ids  to  a  correspond- 
ing set  of  rooms,/,  which,  with  a  terrace  in  front  of  thorn,  look 
on  to  tbe  second  courtyard,  B.  This  must  have  been  the  zanaiia, 
or  the  ladies*  apartments,  and  their  private  garden  ;  this  quad- 
rangle has  no  eells  round  it;  tbe  wall  is  plastered  smooth  inside. 
A  third  courtyard,  C,  not  communicating  with  the  others,  litis 
along  each  side  of  it  a  row  of  double  cells,  g  marks  the  position 
of  a  small  mosque. 

The  sanle  is  massively  built,  and  the  vaulting  has  stood  well. 
Tlie  third  court  is  still  used  by  travellers,  but  the  two  larger  ones 
are  empty,  and  the  groutid  has  been  brought  under  the  plough. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  off  are  the  ruins  of  anotlier,  rather  smaller, 
sarae,  wbere  the  present  Travellers*  Bungalow  stands.  The  plan  of 
it,  though  eomewhat  diflerent,  agrees  with  that  of  the  rest  in 
having  two  courts,  one  with  cells  around,  the  other  with  but  a 
few  rooms  on  one  side. 

The  next  stage  towards  Kashmir  is  Nmishahra,  a  to^n  which 
is  the  administrative  head-quarters  of  a  district;  here  is  a  large 
old  sara'*,  with  iuner  court. 

Next  comes  Changas,  This  place  I  have  never  myself  been  to. 
I  am  told  that  it  possesses  one  of  the  finest  of  the  saiaes  in  the 
whole  of  the  route. 

Riijt'wri,  or  Edmpnry  is  the  nest  stage.  Tliis  will  be  more 
spoken  of  in  the  next  chapter,  since  the  route  from  Jummoo,  there 
to  be  described,  joins  the  one  from  Bhimbar  at  this  spot;  but  in 
order  to  keep  together  the  mention  of  all  the  royal  saraes  along 
the  line,  we  will  now  enumerate  those  which  exist  on  to  Ktishmir, 
even  thtaigh  this  leads  us  beyond  the  Outer  Hill  area. 

At  Eajaori  the  halting-place  of  the  Delhi  Emperor  seems  to 
have  been  the  garden  on  the  left  bank  of  the  stream.    This  is  a 
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luge  oUoBg  space,  enclosed  bj  a  thick  vftll,  and  timtened  by  two 
stone  vmteiMvmjs  at  li^t  angles  to  «ach  other.  There  are  two 
harftdaris,  that  is,  bungalows  or  sannBW^hoaaBS,  one  of  which  over- 
looks the  stivam,  and  looks  on  to  the  pictaresque  old  town  on  the 
opposite  bank.  In  fonner  times  theie  was  a  brid^  leading  aoniss 
fom  the  garden,  as  one  can  tell  fiom  some  remains  of  it^  piers ; 
Ihongh  the  stream  is  nsnallj  fordaUe  at  certaiu  places  it  is  at 
tim€s  rendered  qoite  ioipas3»b1e  by  floods.  At  the  coruer,  agaiu, 
are  some  hamams,  or  hot-bath  houses* 

There  is  a  eanie,  which  doubtless  was  nsed  by  the  king's 
followers,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  rirer,  in  the  town  itself ;  this 
is  now  occupied  for  permanent  dwellings. 

A  few  miles  alH>ve  Rajaorl  are  two  quadraiiguhir  buildings,  one 
50  yards  square,  the  other  50  yards  by  40,  which  are  of  the  same 
time;  these,  however,  are  of  another  sort^  they  are  simple 
encloenres  with  two  entrances,  and  without  any  cells ;  Tery  likely 
they  were  for  gtables. 

At  Hutnna  is  a  fine  example  of  the  Mughal  Barao  {as  these 
rest-houses,  the  work  of  the  Delhi  Kings,  are  calliHl) ;  in  this,  I 
think,  the  rooms  are  larger  and  higher  than  is  usual,  but  fewer 
in  number. 

After  this  a  stage  is  missed,  where  I  do  not  know  of  any  like 

lains,  though  I  think  there  must  have  been  some.  The  next  is 
the  high  village  of  Poshwna.  Here  are  some  remnants  of  a  siinU) 
that  was  not  so  well  finished  as  tliose  lower  down,  nor  of  such 
a  size;  for  here  there  is  not  much  tlat  sj^ace  for  any  building; 
there  is  little  room  even  to  pitch  one^s  tent 

Across  the  Panjal  Pass,  by  the  roadside,  are  a  few  pmall 
shelter-houses,  conyistiug  of  two  or  three  arched  celln,  which  must 
often  have  been  of  service  to  wayfarers,  who  miglit,  by  nmtviiig  thn 
journey  too  early  or  lata  in  the  season,  expose  themselves  to  the 
risk  of  a  snow-storm,  Soon  after  these  we  (•ame  to  Aliahad  aofdtfj 
which  is  one  of  the  few  of  those  tbat  still  are  used  for  tliu  original 
purpose   of  shelter  for  travellers.      lu  its  bleak  position,  at  an 

*  In  this  garden  are  some  fine  chiimr  ot  pUiie  trees :  the  aUilude,  atiout  SiOO  fecit, 
ueviaa  the  lowcet  at  which  ihej  will  flourish. 
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elevation  of  f^700  feet  above  tlie  sea,  it  is  indeed  useful,  and  it  is 
often  well  filled. 

The  remaining  saraeB,  and  these  are  on  the  Kashmir  side,  are 
at  Dnbchi,  at  Hirpur  (a  much  ruined  one,  of  good  size),  at 
Shahjumarg,  6  miles  beyond  Shapoyan  (as  mentioned  in  Dr.  lnce*s 
*  Handbook  to  Kashmir/  I  have  not  myself  seen  it),  aud  lastly 
at  Kahnpw,  12  miles  short  of  Sirinagar. 

The  positions  of  the  saraes  were  well  selected;  they  were  well 
spaced ;  nearly  every  one  of  them  was  placed  where  to  this  day 
are  the  common  halting-places  for  travellers. 

Returning  from  this  excursion  on  the  line  of  the  Kashmir  road, 
w©  will  just  look  at  a  few  more  places  in  the  Outer  Hills. 

At  the  village  of  Samani  is  an  old  temple,  murh  ruined,  but 
still  showing  traces  of  fluted  columns  and  trefoil  archer ;  it  is  of 
much  the  same  architecture  as  the  temples  of  Babor.  At  the  time 
it  was  built  the  people  of  these  parts  were  doubtless  still  Hindu; 
perhaps,  indeed,  it  dates  from  a  time  earlier  than  the  beginning 
even  of  Muhammadanism. 

Mlrfiir  is  a  good  large  town ;  it  must  be  the  next  after  Jummoo 
in  size  among  those  in  the  Outer  Hills ;  it  is  on  a  plateau  much  cut 
into  by  ravines.  The  place  is  a  flourishing  one,  from,  I  think,  its 
being  a  centre,  or  a  place  of  agency,  for  an  export  trade  in  wheat 
that  is  carried  on  by  the  Jhelam  River  from  these  hills  to  the 
places  in  its  lower  course.  Some  spacious  houses  belonging  to 
Khatns  must  have  been  built  from  the  profits  of  this  trade. 

Punch  is  a  place  of  more  than  common  importance.  It  is  the 
seat  of  Raja  Moti  Singh,  who,  under  the  Maharaja  his  cousin,  holds 
a  considemble  tract  of  country  in  fief. 

In  the  time  of  the  Sikh  rule  in  the  Panjab,  when  the  Dogra 
brothers  divided  among  them  the  hill  region,  and  held  it  tributury 
to  the  Sikhs,  Punch  was  the  share  of  Raja  Dhiyan  Singh.  After 
his  death,  Jawahir  Singh,  his  son,  held  it;  but  his  position  was  not 
recognized  as  independent  of  Jummoo  in  the  treaties  of  184(3 ; 
hence  he  became  a  vassal  of  his  uncde  Maharaja  Gulab  Singh.. 
liater,  some  diflferences  and  disturbances  occurred,  which  ended 
in  Raja  Jawahir  Singh  having  to  leave  the  country,  and  Rija  Moti 
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Singh,  his  brother,  succeeding  him  at  Panch,  now  niles  there  in 
obedience  to  the  Maharaja. 

Punch  is  a  eom[3act  town,  witli  a  good  basaar ;  it  is  situated  at 
the  meeting  of  two  valleys,  which  make  a  wide  opening  among 
the  hills ;  the  valJey  itself  being  somewhat  over  3000  feet  above 
the  sea,  we  are  here  in  a  part  that  may  be  reckoned  tx>  belong 
either  to  the  Outer  Hills  or  to  the  Middle  Moimtrtins.  There  are 
here  a  fort  and  palace,  lately  added  to  and  improved  with  much 
taste  by  Raja  Moti  Singh. 

A  word  or  two  as  to  the  hill-forts  of  this  region- 
All  over  the  low  hills,  on  both  sides  of  the  Chlnab,  tliey  are  in 
extraordinary  number.  They  were  built  at  the  time  when  ttich 
little  tract  had  its  o^n  ruler,  and  each  ruler  had  to  defend  himself 
against  his  neighbour.  These  forts  are  commonly  on  the  summit 
of  some  rocky  hill,  with  naturally-scarped  face  ;  by  their  position, 
and  by  th©  way  they  were  planned,  they  are  well  protected  against 
escalade.  Though  now  they  have  all  come  into  the  hands  of  one 
ruler,  they  are  still  kept  up,  that  is  so  far  that  a  small  garrison — 
may  be  only  of  a  dozen  men — is  kept  in  each.  Some  of  the  most 
known  are  Mangla,on  the  Jhelam  ;  Mangal  Dev^near  Nanshahra  ; 
and  Troch,  uear  Kotli ;  these  are  each  on  the  summit  of  a  rocky 
precipitous  hill  most  diflicult  of  access. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

REGION  OF  THE  MIDDLE  MOUNTAINS. 

RillJlAOAB  TO  EIUDAUWAH— DHADARVTAM  —  PAQARb;  OR  DWELLERS  ON  THE  MIKDT.R 
M0UKTAIS8  —  QADDia  —  GUJARS  —  VALLBT  OF  THE  CHINIb  —  WSUTWAli  — 
KlflHTWAB  HISTORY  —  KISHTWAB  TO  PAPAU  —  PADAA  —  PIDAB  HltTOKY  — 
BUITSA  —  MIDDU;   MOlNTA]NB   OF  THE   WEST. 


The  phrase  "  Middle  Mountains,"  whicli  heads  this  chapter,  is  one 
that  I  have  atlopted  for  convenience,  to  denote  both  a  certain 
tract  and  a  certain  character  of  mountaiit.  I  am  aware  that  it 
is  not  capahle  of  exact  definition,  still  I  find  it  useful  to  effect  in 
a  rough  way  the  purpose  above  indicated. 

The  Middle  Mountains  are  those  which  occur  between  the 
Outer  Hills  and  the  high  rauj^^es.  They  begin  (reckoning  from  the 
plains)  alung  a  line  that  starts  from  a  point  8  or  10  nailea  north 
of  Basoli,  aiid  runs  aU:>iig  just  north  of  the  tuwns  of  llatnnugar, 
Uiaslj  and  Eajaoil;  thunce  its  course  is  less  definable,  but  it  takes 
a  general  north-westerly  direction  towards  Sluzafanibad.  The 
northern  boundary  of  the  tract  is  made  by  the  two  lofty  mountain 
ranges  (or  the  two  divisions  of  one  mountain  range,  whichever 
they  may  be  considered),  one  of  which,  coming  from  the  south- 
east, ends  off  at  Kishtwar,  while  the  second  is  the  Panjal  ridge 
which  overlooks  Kashmir. 

Tlje  width  of  our  tract  iM^twcen  these  two  boundaries  is  as 
much  as  10  miles  on  the  east;  from  that  it  gradually  lessens  to 
10  miles  near  Ihijaoii;  towards  the  north-west  it  again  spreads, 
and  then,  as  before  said,  has  less  definite  bounds. 

This  space  is  occupied  by  a  mass  of  nionntaitis,  cut  into  by 
lavines,  or  divided  by  more  importiuit  but  still  narrow  valleys, 
with  hardly  one  wide  flat  space,  whether  plateau  or  v alley -buttoni. 
Its  elevation  is  in  general  between  4000  and  12,000  feet;  sumo 
few  valleys  reach  below,  and  some  peaks  rise  above  those  limits. 

The  form  of  the  mountains  bears  a  great  contract  to  that  of  the 
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Outer  Hills.  These  were  shown  tube  ridges  more  oi'  h'ss  |uirallel, 
septimted  Ity  flat  valleys,  sometimes  narrow  sometimes  wide,  with 
the  main  lines  of  drainage  cutting  across,  that  18,  through,  the 
ridges.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Jliddlo  Mountains  are  ridges  of 
varying,  irregular,  direetiunj  that  branch  again  and  again,  like  the 
twigs  of  a  tree ;  the  chief  ridges  are  at  the  eame  time  the  more 
important  watersheds. 

Locking  from  a  gt^ological  peiiit  of  view*  we  may  say  that 
there  is  not  the  same  correspondence  between  the  direction  of  the 
ridges  and  the  strike  of  the  beds  as  there  is  among  the  Outer  Hills.* 

The  elevation  of  thejejljdd^'"  TVffvn»t.ninfl  r^  anfflr-Uynf  ^q  glvtyn 
••omplettdy  temperate   cliaracter  to  the   vegetation.     Forests  of 


Himalayan  oak,  of  pine,  spruce,  silver  fir,  and  of  deodar,  occupy  a 
^^^^jyfltTpnrt  f^f  thft  niftimmm  {^loii[ga]  the~re8t,  the  more  suDpy 
parts,  where  forest  trees  do  not  flourish,  is,  except  where  rocks 
jilt  out,  well  covered  with  herbage,  with  plants  and  flowers  that 
resemble  those  of  Central  or  Southern  Europe. 

Cultivation  has  been  carried  t^  almost  every  place  where  it  is 
practicable.  Wherever,  within  the  altitude  tliat  limits  the  growth 
of  crops,  the  slope  of  the  ground  hiis  allowed  of  it,  the  Inod  has 
been  terraced,  and  narrow  little  fields  have  been  made,  these  settle- 
ments sometimes  being  of  extent  enough  to  support  a  village, 
sometimes  sustAiiiing  but  one  or  two  families. 

Here,  as  in  the  Outer  Hills,  the  tillage  does  not  depend  on 
irrigation,  but  on  rain ;  these  mountains,  indeed,  get  the  best  of 
the  Monsoon  or  rainy  season ;  it  is  seldom  that  they  suffer  from 
drought,  more  often  they  suffer  from  an  excess  of  downfall.  Still 
the  rainfall  is  not  enough  for  the  growth  of  rice;  for  this  irrigation 
is  wanted,  but  otdy  in  a  few  places  can  it  he  obtained  ;  hence  that 
crop  is  comparatively  rare. 

It  is  only  in  the  very  lowest  parts  of  this  region  that  two  crops 
can  be  got  from  the  same  laud.  The  times  of  growth  oi"  the  two 
kinds  of  crop — of  wheat  or  barley  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  maize, 
rice,  or  millet,  on  the  other — in  most  parts  overlap  each  other  to 

*  Thia  coiitra^^t  ta  uoted,  with  rognrd  ia  n  aita'dat  tr&et   fdittier  citat,  Ijv  Mr. 
U.  B.  Medlicntt,  In  '  MemoirB  of  tlip  Ucologicul  Survey  of  ItHlin,'  vol.  ii..  pftrt  2.  [>.  U. 
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an  extent  which  varies  with  the  height  above  the  sea.  Hence  the 
wheat  does  not  ripen  till  it  is  t(K)  late  to  sow  maixeor  millet.  But 
some  land  being  reserved  for  the  first  kind  of  crop  and  some  for 
the  other,  tliey  have,  in  a  sense,  two  harvests. 

Snow  falls  over  all  the  traet.  In  the  lower  parts  it  just  falls 
and  melts;  but  io  must  it  stays  for  months,  and  in  some  as  long  as 
five  months.  It  is  this  circutnatance  of  duration  of  snow  that 
causes  great  distiuetions  between  the  inhabitants  and  the  customs 
of  these  hills  and  of  the  Outer  Hills,  some  di'taiU  of  which  will 
be  found  farther  on. 

The  further  accoimt  of  the  region  can  best  l>e  given  by  taking 
for  examples  and  describing  some  of  thoee  parts  which  I  am  most 
acquainted  with. 

Ham N AGAR  TO  Bhadarwah. 

A  marcli  from  Hamnagar  to  Bhadarwah,  Kishtwar,  and  Iteyoud, 
gave  m'^  an  opportunity  of  seeing  inneh  of  ttiis  monntain  tract. 

Near  behind  Rdranagar,  which  itself  is  counted  in  the  Outer 
Hill  region,  rises  a  bold  ridge.  This,  which  can  be  traced  on  the 
large  map,  is  the  first  of  the  Middle  ]\[<>nntains. 

The  road  or  path  over  it— one  nut  fit  for  horses— rose  up  a  long 
spur  that  projected  from  the  ridge,  till  we  crossed  this  at  a  height 
of  about  8000  feet.  The  range  keeps  at  this  elevation  and  con- 
tinnes  straight  fur  some  25  miles.  On  the  south  side  it  has  a 
succession  of  such  spurs  as  the  one  we  came  up  ;  they  first  jut  out 
from  the  ridge  at  a  low  angle,  then,  leaving  a  high  shoulder,  the 
slope  becomes  more  sudden  ;  lower  down  again  it  changes  to  various 
degrees  of  steepness,  which  allow  of  the  ground  lieing  in  places 
terraced  for  cultivation.  Between  every  pair  of  the  rounded  spura 
is  a  hollow  or  ravine,  each  the  bed  of  a  stream  of  no  great  volume, 
but  perennially  flowing. 

The  surface  of  the  ridge  and  of  tlie  spurs  changes.  Hocks 
here  and  there  project ;  the  less  steep  portions  are  covered  witli 
pasture  when  facing  the  south,  and  with  forest  on  the  sun-sheltered 
slopes  J  the  forest  may  be  of  oak,  with  rhododendron  and  horse- 
chestnut  among  it,  or,  higher  up,  of  deodar  ami  piiie. 
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From  the  siminiit  of  this  ridge,  lookiug  uortliwards,  we  see 
across  the  upper  valley  of  the  Tavi  on  to  anotlier  ridge  of  fine 
massive  mountains,  rising  to  rorky  but  not  sharp-pointed  peaks, 
uhicli  are  1(>,I>00  and  12,0UO  feet  in  height.  I-'rom  this  range 
eorae  branelies  Ix^ld  in  outline;  upon  them  can  well  be  8oen  the 
alternation  of  forest  and  pasture  land,  and  the  sharp  ending  of  the 
trees  along  the  central  line  of  each  spur,  where  the  aspect  uf  its 
tnu  slo{ies  witli  regard  to  the  south  differs  enough  to  produce 
that  effect  on  the  vegetation,  the  growth  of  wood  always  keeping 
to  the  more  shady  part.  The  general  look  of  the  hills  reminded 
me  of  the  Black  Forest  of  Germany,  of  its  darkly- wooded  slopes 
and  bare  summit*  of  the  higher  mountains. 

A  path  led  down  into  tlie  valley  of  the  Tavi  Kiver  through  a 
fine  forest  of  spruce  and  silver  fir  {Picea  WdMana)^  and  dcmlar 
trees,  with  eloping  glades  of  fresh  grass,  dotted  with  the  young 
trees  in  such  fashion  that  one  might  have  thought  one  was  in  a 
well-ciired-for  shrubbery. 

In  the  valley  we  came  to  a  village  named  Thilru,  on  a  plateau 
alwQt  20D  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Tavi  River,  surrounded  close 
by  the  hills,  and  shaded  by  walnut  trees ;  this  is  at  a  level  «»f 
about  GtiOO  feet.  In  the  deep  channel  below  the  river  foams 
along  amoDg  large  boulders,  confitied  by  rocks  that  are  cajipi.'d 
with  a  deposit  of  alhn ium  of  rounded  blocks  of  gneiss  embedded 
in  eartli.  These  banks  are  in  part  clothed  with  shrubs  aod  Irees 
that  have  found  a  footing  upon  them.  Just  opposite  a  beautiful 
little  cascade  is  made  by  a  side  stream  jumping  in  stages  down  the 
chasm  it  has  worn  for  itself  in  the  rock  that  con  tines  the  hii*ger  river. 

The  General  I^Iap  will  show  that  the  two  rid^^cs — the  one  we 
crossed  over,  and  that  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ta\i  Valley — come 
round  and  join  some  10  miles  above  the  village  of  Thilru,  and  that 
the  river  rises  in  tlie  space  thus  enclosed.  Our  way  was  to  follow 
up  the  stream  to  its  head,  and,  crcts^riug  the  watershed,  to  drop 
down  on  the  other  side  to  Bhadarwah, 

The  path,  which  kept  the  valley,  was  among  deodar,  silver  fir, 
and  epruee  fir,  with  some  pines  of  the  species  Finns  exceha;  each 
of  these  showed  Ui  perfection  the  beauties  of  their  foliage ;  the 
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pine-needles  hung  iu  H^^lit  leathery  spruys,  tlie  sjtrure  boughs 
ill  graceful  curves,  with  which  contrasted  the  alnio.st  geometrical 
regularity  of  the  silver-tir  branches.  The  deodar  is  here,  and 
wherever  uii  tlie  IHmaluyas  I  have  seen  it,  much  more  like  a 
Lebanon  cedar  than  the  trees,  still  young,  growing  in  England 
would  lead  one  to  suppose ;  the  bending  form  of  the  boughs,  as 
well  us  the  particular  light  tint  of  green  of  the  leaves  of  the  young 
plaiit,  are  lu«t  as  the  tree  getuH  ou  in  age,  and  the  branches  come 
to  jut  straight  out  and  to  make  Hat  dark -leaved  layers.* 

Following  up  the  valley,  often  we  met  with  the  river  roaring 
among  boulders  and  over  roek-ledges ;  anon  the  path  crossed  it  by 
a  bridge,  and  rose  on  the  right  batik  for  gome  1500  feet,  and  after- 
wards went  along  high  above  the  stream.  Here  we  catne  upon 
snow.  It  was  the  beginning  of  May^hot  summer  in  the  I'lains 
and  Outer  Hi  11b,  spring  in  the  region  just  past,  but  we  came,  as  it 
were,  to  winter  in  rising.  Aerosa  the  valley  we  looked  on  to  a 
snow-clad  elope  of  some  4U0U  leet  of  height,  uhose  summit  was  a 
rock-mountain  of  13,500  feet.  The  lower  half  of  that  slope  was 
covered,  in  lines  following  those  sides  of  the  indenting  hollows 
wliose  aspect  was  favourable  to  forest  trees,  with  thousunds  and 
thousamld  of  tall  straight  conifers  iu  dark  green  foliage,  that 
threw  their  grey  shadows  over  the  bright  snow.  As  the  path  led 
on  and  the  valley  rose,  tlie  bank  that  faced  us  becoming  nearer, 
we  saw  each  tree  to  stand  in  a  hollow  in  the  snow,  for  this  being 
old,  not  of  a  late  fall,  had  botli  <juitted  the  branches  and  melted 
from  around  the  trunks,  though  still  thickly  carpeting  the  space 
between.  On  the  north  side  of  the  valley  we  were  able  to  tind  a 
clear  space  for  the  tents  to  he  pitched,  the  altitude  of  this  camp 
U-iiig  1)500  feet. 

We  had  now  reached  ground  of  somewhat  different  character ; 
we  had  come  to  a  part  which  the  natives  call  Seojl ;   it  is  the 

*  The  iiHiiir<j  which  thn^  trtn?a  here  bear  are — silver  fir,  run,  or  mi  (with  a  na^iial 
n ) ;  «ftruco  Hr,  tos ;  Pimia  excelsfl,  t'/iM,  or  kadvir :  deodur,  dydr.  1  ttiiiik  that  tlio  namea 
mu  nml  t*>s  hvcnma  inkn'hanged  not  very  far  r*lt  Dynr  in  the  name  used  forde<Kiar 
ixith  iu  the  I'uiijab  (where  its  wriod  is  well  known)  and  in  theac  hills;  but  in  Kuishmir 
it  is  (Nillod  </-vir/.j>-.  the  r  iH-ing  prommncctl,  according  to  thenilea  given  in  thu  preface^ 
like  thf  M  ill  the  Knp'liah  word  '' diitu. ' 
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upland  space  euclosed  by  the  meeting  of  tl:e  r?«lgcs»  where  tho  Tavi 
lias  its  source.  At  this  high  level  there  ik  h,  fenread  of  gently 
undulating  ground,  with  rounded  knobs  and  8m<v>th  dells,  a  epace 

pleasant  to  meet  with  after  tho  steep  elopes  and  "rian-ow  valleys. 
The  higher  hills  had  retired.  As  one  viewed  them  Troin  the  top 
of  some  of  the  mounds,  one  saw  a  great  difference  in 'the  look 
of  those  on  the  north  from  what  we  had  seen  on  the  south  sir!':*  of 
tlie  valley.  On  th©  north  was  an  amphitheatre  made  by  ruggt*d 
mountains  uf  grey  rock  with  snow-Kelds  beneath ;  below  the  ^now 
the  amphitheatre  enclosed  a  thirk  forest  of  alpine  oak.  This  1 
saw  when  the  evening  sun  was  brightt?uing  the  rounded  masses  of 
its  foliage,  from  the  midst  of  which  rose  here  and  there  the  straight 
forms  of  mme  dark  fir  trtics. 

The  oak,  Quercua  deuikarfifoiia,  in  the  native  language  krefi, 
is  at  this  point  the  highent  forest  tree.  Unlike  the  conifers,  it 
flourishes  on  hills  that  have  a  south  aspect;  it  grows  certaiuly  as 
iiigh  as  11,500  feet^  and  I  think  it  reaches  to  close  cm  12,000  feet; 
of  the  tirs  the  limit  was  oidy  a  litlte  above  11,000  feel. 

The  depth  of  snow  prevented  my  verifying  the  thought  which 
carae  to  me  on  seeing  the  undulating  hitlocky  ground  of  this 
enclosed  upland*  namely,  that  the  irregularities  of  its  surface  were 
the  moraines  and  roches  nwiUonneea  of  former  glaciei's.  Tho  end  of 
3Iay  or  June  would  he  the  time  to  follow  up  the  inquiry,  as  the 
snow  by  then  would  have  melted.  The  stream  which  wo  had 
traced  up  now  divided.  I  was  told  that  the  southern  branch  came 
from  a  little  lake  calhni  Kulli  KuihL  This  strengthens  the  iflea  of 
glacier-traces,  for  mountain-lakes  huvo  often  been  caused,  in  one 
way  or  another,  by  the  action  of  glaciei*s.*  The  G.  T.  Survey 
have  marked  the  highest  summit  near — that  at  the  mrwting  of 

•  What  iipptarpfi  tn  me  in  be  otiicr  sij^na  r>f  fomu-f  glariers,  not  very  far  from  tluH, 
nw*  the  iij»a»€'s  of  rock  whioli  He  in  linos  in  tho  flhailRrurih  Viilk-y.  Tln"  hu^^o  M*N'ka, 
mofitly  of  gneiss,  are  AmTnetimea  au  much  aH  40  ftet  lung  iitid  25  fi^et  fii^h;  thaj 
are  among  an  aggloiufratioii  of  nn^vilnr  ftTid  munnlenl  picoea  ftf  giipiftc  nml  Hlutc.  Tlio 
He^pB  of  the  larger  massea  aw  «eeu  U*  he  nrrangod  in  cnrvhig  lin* «,  iw  thr^  i*ide 
TaUey  they  came  frnin  bent  round  to  juiu  the  main  one,  I  am  not  imile  mirn  nf 
their  bting  rnoniine*;  rvviilanchcs  pcrlmps  may  huve  hiul  l^i  <lo  with  forminit;  Uioru — 
ATnl&nche«  of  the  kiml  thcil  later  on,  niuler  (lie  head  of  rfiJur,  will  lm<Je^eri}ied.  Tho 
lincur  beapa  extend  below  the  level  of  the  town,  to,  Ba}%  5300  feet  almvo  f  he  hcu. 
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the  ridges— as  14,24t*i^t ;  it  does  not  bear  perpetual  snow,  but 
there  is  a  very.v^fi/fiint  bed  near,  whence  snow  is  sometimes 
sent  for  summpt;^<joii8umption  to  Jummoo,  after  being  compressed 
by  beatirtg»>.*V' 

Tht^.otlifer  branch  stream  we  followed  to  its  source.  The  way 
\e(i,^!LtqA  part  of  the  ridn;e  that  was  depress^i'd,  when  a  few  hundred 
f^^ULof  J^teeper  ascent  brought  us  to  the  Pass,  which  is  10,^00  feet 
.^boVe  the  sea.  The  ridge  it  crosses  bears  the  name  of  Seval  Dhar. 
'.  This  Pass  is  closed  by  snow  for  three  months  from  the  middle  of 
December;  later  in  the  season  than  we  came  it  would  be  prac- 
ticable for  ponies,  which,  however,  would  have  to  be  taken  up 
the  valley  by  a  somewhat  different  road  than  ours. 

The  gaining  of  the  summit  opened  to  us  a  magnificent  prospect 
as  we  b_>oked  beyond.  On  the  right  was  the  high  peak,  on  this 
aspect  brilliantly  white  with  snow;  from  this  mountain  juts  out 
a  mighty  spur,  whose  sides,  that  descend  fidl  50CX)  feet,  are 
clothed  most  thickly  with  fir  forest,  Spurs  from  other  parts  of  the 
niitge  make  long  ridges  with  dividing  valleys  ;  their  sides,  though 
not  rocky,  ure  steei>Hlaped,  some  parts  of  them  grassy,  some  parts 
dotted  with  trees,  and  some  completely  covered  with  wood. 
Whfro  these  spurs  end  off,  nins  along  nearly  at  right  angles 
to  them  the  Bhailarvvah  Valley,  a  Hat  gently  eloping  to  the  north- 
west. The  town  and  vilhige  that  occupy  it  are  in  sight.  Beyond 
that  again  rise  hills  like  what  we  have  near  us,  dark  forest  ridges, 
their  spurs  part  grassy,  part  wooded.  These  are  branched  in  such 
complication  that  their  connection  cannot  be  made  out  except  by 
studying  a  map  of  them.  Last  beyond — seen  clear  over  these 
ridt^es,  stretching  far  right  and  left  along  the  whole  of  the  space 
visible  between  the  near  jutting  hills— is  a  great  snowy  range, 
the  one  dividing  Chamba  from  Pangi,  the  continuation  of  which 
reaches  to  Kishtwan  It  is  a  serrated  rocky  line»  with  wide  snow- 
fields  in  front  of  it,  part  of  which  is  permanent  snow»  Some  lofty 
8harp-ix>iuted  peaks  rise  from  the  general  level  of  the  mnge ;  of 
these  one  has  much  the  form  of  the  JIatterhorn.  The  higher 
mountains  of  this  ridge  measure  17,000  and  18,000  feet. 

Down  from  the  Pass  was  first  a  steep  descent,  which  the  snow 
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made  cHffienlt  for  the  liuleii  men,  ami  tlieii  a  more  gmiliml  slope 
along  a  spur,  through  n  lorest  of  tbe  name  sorts  of  I'ouifers.  Tho 
ppriice  and  gitver  fir  flourish  most  in  tlie  high  parts,  while  lower 
down  the  deotlar  and  Pimts  exceha  are  most  numerous.  The  tree8, 
as  a  rule,  run  to  a  hoiglit  of  lUO,  \2l\  and  150  feet;  many  nro  won- 
derfully struij^^ht.  in  the  desct^ut  of  several  thousand  feet  sufh  as 
we  were  now  making  the  changes  in  all  kinds  of  vegettition  are 
very  striking ;  first  below  the  snow  were  great  bunches  of  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  primulas;  these  farther  down  gave  way  to  other 
flowers  of  great  variety  ;  deciduous  trees  gradually  became  more 
frequent,  and  with  their  fresh  spring  colours  among  the  dark 
foliage  of  the  conifers  gave  new  beauty  to  the  forest. 


Bhadarwail 

When  we  had  descended  more  than  5000  feet  we  reached  the 
Vidley  of  Bhadarwiih,  Tliis  is  a  nearly  Hat-buttomed  valley,  a 
nule  in  width;  in  length  it  extends  thus  open  for  alxiut  four  miles, 
above  and  below  narrowing  so  as  to  leave  hardly  any  space 
between  the  hill-slopes.  The  hills  which  bound  it  are  the  ends 
of  spurs  from  the  forest  ridges.  Some  of  these  spurs  have  bits 
of  cultivated  ground  at  ditlerent  levels,  and  in  some  places  we 
noticed  traces  of  former  cultivation — terraced  ground  overgrown 
with  young  pines,  of  twenty  years'  growth  or  more. 

The  valley-lx>ttom  has  a  slope  of  alx)ut  3^.  Tlie  land  is 
terraced  to  this  fall  in  steps  of  a  few  feet  each,  so  as  to  fit  it  to 
receive  the  irrigating  water  that  here  is  plentiful  enough  to  pro- 
vide for  a  crop  of  rice.  For  this,  in  the  month  of  Jlay,  the  people 
were  busily  preparing.',  both  by  ploughing  and  bre-aking  up  the 
ground  with  a  heavy  kind  of  hoe  or  mattock.  Men  and  women 
combined,  in  gangs  of  ten  or  a  dozen,  were  working  over  the 
fields,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  striking  in  regular  timf ,  and  U^guiting 
the  hours  hy  singing  as  they  worked  a  monotonous  but  n(»t  un- 
pleasing  cliorus.  The  process  that  follows  —  and  this,  being 
lighter  labour,  has  not  the  same  nccompauimeiit  of  song — is 
poundhig  the  rlods  with  what  are  exjietly  like  i"ro(|iiet-malh'ts; 
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after  ihi^  a  little  nun  is  watk*d  (or,  tlmt  the  f^arth  luay  ermnblr 
ami  beoomo  fit  ibr  watering  and  jmtting  in  the  rife. 

Among  these  mountains  the  months  of  winter,  with  bdow  deep 
on  the  groniid»  make  it  necesBary  for  the  peasant  to  lay  in  a  good 
store  of  fodder  for  his  cattle.  Nowhere  do  the  natives  of  India  or 
the  Himalayas  seem  to  Iiave  learnt  the  advantages  of  making  a 
large  rick.  Perhaps  the  holdings  are  too  small,  and  co-operation 
in  such  a  matter  has  not  l>eeii  arranged.  In  the  neighbourhood 
we  now  are  in  they  have  two  or  tliree  methods  of  storing  the  grass, 
whieli  itsi'lf  is  plentiful  on  the  slopes  in  summer.  Sometimes  they 
fix  a  scries  of  poles  upright  in  the  ground  in  one  line,  and  make  a 
rough  thatch  over  a  ridge-jiolo  at  top,  and  then  pile  up  the  grass 
between  and  around  the  sticks.  Another  plan  is  to  twist  the 
grass  into  a  IiKJse  rope  and  throw  tliis  over  the  forks  of  trees, 
where,  hanging  down,  it  is  uninjured  by  the  snow  that  falls,  and 
is  easily  pulled  off  when  wanted  for  ust\ 

The  town  of  Bhadarwah  is  a  busy,  and,  for  such  a  hill  country, 
a  comparatively  large  place.  I  estimate  that  there  are  HOC  or 
700  hou^s,  and  about  3000  inhabitants.  It  is  built  almo.<t 
entirely  of  deodar  wood ;  tlie  frame-work  of  the  houses  is  alto- 
gether of  wottd  ;  only  between  the  double  plank-walls  the  spaces 
are  filled  in  with  stones,  sometimes  laid  loose  and  sometimes 
cemented  with  mud ;  most  of  the  houses  have  a  shaped  shingle- 
roof.  There  is  a  curious  plan  of  building  up  pillars  for  the 
comers,  and  sometimes  for  tlie  middle  supfKDrts,  of  the  houses  and 
the  temples.  Square  slabs  of  wood  a  few  iuclies  thick  are  placed 
upright  in  pairs,  one  pair  being  surmounted  by  another  at  right 
angles,  and  po  on  alternately. 

Bhadarv^ah  has  an  open  market-place,  a  long  straight  street 
leading  to  the  Fort,  two  or  three  other  bazaars,  two  mosques,  imd 
a  large  temple.  The  waters  of  one  of  the  streams  come  through 
tlie  very  middle  of  the  town,  and  branches  from  it  are  brought 
through  all  the  streets.  Both  in  among  the  buildings  and  all 
round  the  place  fruit-trees  are  growing — apple,  pear,  mull>erry, 
apricot*  and  cherry,  and  tliere  are  pyplors,  and  a  few  chlnar  or 
plane  trees. 
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These  eluinictoristies,  comljiued  with  tljo  presence  of  ininibers 
of  Kashmiri  fieople  who  live  in  the  town,  have  gained  for  it  the 
name  "  Chota  Kashmir,"  or  Little  Kashmir.* 

More  than  half  of  the  inhabitiiiiU  of  Bhadarwah  itself  are 
Kashmiri ;  tlie-ie  quite  thruw  into  the  slitide  the  original  Hindu 
iuhabitjmts ;  they  have  adopted  almost  all  kinds  of  employment, 
numbers  of  them  are  shopkeepers,  and  numbers  more  are  occupied 
in  making  shawla,  on  orders  from  Amritsar  and  Niirpiir.  Some 
Kanhmiris  have  land,  and  eultivate  it  themselves  ;  some,  indeed, 
do  this  for  half  the  year,  and  follow  shawl-weaving  for  the  other 
half — during  the  long  snowy  winter.  Around  are  several  villages 
of  Kashrniiis;  but  here,  outside  the  town,  they  are  much  outnum- 
bered by  the  Bhadarwahis,  the  older  inhabitants.  I  could  not 
find  out  at  what  time  so  umuy  Kaghmiris  settled  here,  but,  from 
the  absence  of  any  distinct  tradition  on  the  eubjeet,  wo  may  con- 
clude that  it  was  at  least  three  or  four  generations  ago. 

An  elevation  of  54UU  feet  above  the  sea  givea  the  pjaeo  at 
this  time  of  the  year  an  agreeable  temperature,  that  makes  it  a 
favourite  with  many.  Sometimes  Gurkhas  from  the  British  regi- 
ment at  Bakloh,  bringing  their  wives  and  families,  spend  their 
leave  at  Blnidarwab,  where  they  can  get  the  advantages  of  fine 
air  and  cheap  living. 

On  a  spur,  some  300  feet  aliove  the  town,  is  the  Fort,  a  square 
building  of  combined  woi)d  and  stone,  with  bastions  of  masonry 
work.  Near  by  are  some  r+^mains  of  the  former  residence  of  the 
old  Kajas.  The  Rajas  of  Bhadarwah  were  Blian  Rajputs;  they 
were  allie<],  as  to  caste,  with  the  families  that  ruled  over  Basoli 
and  Kulu.  This  old  family  was  dispossessed  about  the  year  1810 
by  the  Chamba  family,  who  thus  combined  Khadarwah  and 
Chamba.  These  others  held  it  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  only, 
when,  through  two  or  three  stages  of  transfer,  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Gulab  Singh,  of  Jummoo.t 

•  Another  nam©  (which  the  HinfJfjs  enmetimeB  give  to  it)  is  Bfrndarkas/ii,  derived, 
I  think,  from  the  Bocredneas  of  ft  flbriDC  there  lb  od  the  rirer-bAok  oppcwiie. 

t  One  ftooouTit  shows  Bhn«11>irmuh  tn  have  iJ^iNae<l  from  the  Chamba  fftmily,  by  wny 
of  dowry  for  one  of  the  daughters  of  that  family,  to  Rajb  Hira  Singh,  nt'|iliew  to 
RajaCilulah  Singh.     A  short  iTiterrc<2;imra  followed  on  IJim  Siiigli'i*  violent  deatli : 
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Paharis,  or  Dwellers  on  the  Middle  Mofktains. 

HaTing  tlius  tried  to  give  some  notion  of  what  is  a  fair  gpeci- 
men  of  the  Middle  Mountains,  I  propose^  before  speaking  of  any 
more  plaws  in  piirtieulur,  t-i^  nay  something  about  the  inhabitants, 

Thf:'S(3 1  shall  ad\  by  the  same  name,  "  Paharl's/'  as  is  given  them 
by  their  neighbours ;  for  although,  as  exphiinorl  in  the  introductory 
chapter,  the  word,  meaning  **  mountaineer,"  is  itself  indefinite,  yet  it 
is  rt'strieted  by  the  Ikfgras  to  tliese  jmrtiiMilar  raeos,  and  as  there  is 
no  general  name  among  the  people  themselves  coiTesjxmding  to  what 
I  want  to  express,  I  do  not  think  we  ean  do  better  than  adopt  it. 

The  Raee  Map  shows  the  Paharis  to  extend  over  the  tract  1 
have  ealled  the  Middle  Mountains  only  as  ftir  west  as  Budil,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Ans ;  as  to  the  part  of  that  tract  to  the  west  and 
north- west,  the  people  have  already  l)een  described  under  the  head 
of  Chibhalis;  the  Muhamraadanising  of  that  country  of  Chibhal 
preventing  us  from  separating  all  the  races  that  may  have  existed 
distinct  in  former  times. 

The  space,  then,  coloured  Pabari  on  the  Race  Map*  is  occupied 
by  mountaineers  who  have  remained  Hindu.  Over  the  whole  of  it 
the  people  have  a  general  resemblance.  They  are  a  strong  hardy 
race,  of  good  powerful  frame,  but  still  active  ;  they  have  a  straight 
forehead,  good  brow,  with  a  nose  markedly  hooked,  especially 
among  the  older  men*  Among  the  people  round  Pamlmn  I  noticed 
a  special  form  of  narrow  nose,  bent  over  with  a  peculiar  curve. 
Their  black  hair  is  allowed  to  grow  to  their  shoulders ;  their 
beard  and  mustache  are  thickish,  but  the  beard  does  not  grow  long. 

The  men  all  dress  in  a  light  grey  thick  woollen  cloth,  which  is 
made  in  almost  every  house.*  In  some  parts  they  wear  a  short 
coat,  in  others  a  long  and  full  one,  hitched  up  by  a  kamarband,  or 
waistband,  of  a  woiillen  sort  of  rope,  wound  many  times  round. 
Their  pyjamas  are  loose  do^vn  to  the  knee,  but   below  that    fit 

tills  waa  brfnije;lit  to  a  cloeo  by  Gulab  Siogh  sending  a  Ktuull  forcf*  to  asi^rt  liis  right 
Bfl  head  of  tlio  Jummoo  family;  his  tnxips  met  with  but  Htlle  rc^atance,  aud  the 
principality  was  aonexed  to  Jiimmoo, 

*  Frttlu  (puttoo)  iti  UiQ  aairic  for  tULscowrac  Jujiuc^pim  ilotU  over  all  tlio  hl\U  and 
ut  Kaehnilr. 
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close;  this  is  a  very  good  form  for  hill  ('ouiitriee.*  Their  cap  is 
of  difTerent  shapes,  sonietimes  a  skull-o^ip,  more  often  one  with  side 
flaps.  Lastly,  a  lui  (looee)  or  blanket,  of  the  same  cloth,  worn  in 
many  ways  according  to  the  occasion,  enables  them  to  withstand 
all  the  severe  weather  tliey  are  exposed  to. 

The  women  have  a  long  gown  of  the  same  homespun,  and,  like 
the  men,  wear  a  kamarbaTid.  In  some  pjirts  the  gown  is  of  nearly 
black  cloth  instead  of  grey.  Sometimes  they  wear  a  low  round 
red  cap ;  near  Kamban  the  women  have  a  peculiar  tall  one. 

The  cflste  that  among  the  FahaHs  prevails  in  numbers  far  over 
others  is  the  Thakar,  which  was  mentioned  as  occurring  among 
the  Dognls.  The  Thakars,  iudeed,  have  nearly  all  the  hind  in 
proprietorship;  they  cultivate  for  the  most  part  their  own  land; 
tliey  are  the  peasantry  of  the  mountains,  as  the  Jats  are  of  the 
Panjalj  plain. 

The  low  castes.  Bum  and  Megh,  are  scattered  about  every* 
where ;  they  dress  in  the  same  way  as  the  otliers,  and  have  acquired 
something  of  the  same  general  appearance,  but  are  not  such  large 
men,  nor  have  they  as  good  countenances. 


At  the  south-east  end  of  this  region,  where  it  borders  on  the 
Chamba  country » there  is  a  race  called  Caddis  (or  Guddees),  who 
seem  to  have  come  at  some  time  or  other  from  the  Charaba  HilL«. 
They  are  Hindus,  and  have  the  same  subdivisions  of  caste  as  the 
others^  but  they  do  not  keep  their  caste  rules  so  strictly.  They  pos- 
sess large  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  goats,  and  they  migrate  with 
them  to  dillerent  altitudes  according  to  the  season.  When  snow 
threatens  on  the  higher  pastures  they  descend,  coming  in  winter 
to  the  Outer  Hills,  and  even  to  the  edge  of  the  plains.  In  spring 
they  turn  their  faces  homeward,  and  step  by  step  follow  the  re- 
turning verdure,  by  June  reaching  the  highest  pastures  and  the 
hamlets,  where  some  of  the  family  had  kept  warm  their  home. 

In  the  upper  valley  of  the  Tavi,  which  was  lately  described,  live 

•  Sw  tliu  rut  on  tlio  next  page  of  some  men  ef  an  mllied  rare  (the  (iadilis  cai^ntioLi  J 
Ifflnw),  whose  (liess  is  tliP  same  as  thftt  of  tliegr  Pnlirirls*,  excejit  as  to  Uw  fni>. 
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some  Gaildis  it\  oommnnitios  of  tln/ir  n\ni,  with  tUeir  uvvii  hcai]- 
men,  in  small  viKages  separate.'  from  those  of  tlie  other  hiti  men. 

The  relatinnshipof  these  Gatldis  to  the  otbor  PaliaiH  cannot  be 
a  distant  one.  In  pliysique  tliey  closely  reseiubte  the  people  we 
have  descrihed.  It  is  likely  tliat  whatever  |>ee(ilinntip8  they 
possess  have  been  aeqtiired  l*y  s[teeialisation  of  ueeiipation  thmngh 
some  rentiiriL'8, 

In  <lres3  they  have  one  striking  pefMiliarity  in  their  hat,  made 
of  a  stiff  eh)th,  whirh  i^  of  a  form  indeserihable,  but  it  is  well 
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sliovvn  in  the  aceompanyiug  eut  taken  from  a  photograph.  This 
gives  a  fair  notion  <>f  tlie  features  of  the  (laddis,  as  well  as  of 
their  dress,  which,  as  stated  Isefore  in  the  note,  h  the  Rame  as  that 
of  the  Paljaris,  except  as  regards  this  iM^^cidiar  hat. 

As  to  the  language  of  the  Paharis,  many  separate  diahcts  are 
spoken  j  every  20  miles  or  so  will  bring  yon  within  hearing  ot  a 
new  one.     Places  no  farther  apart  than  Bambtm,  Doda,  Kishtwar, 
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Padar,  nnd  Bliatlarwab,  have  their  own  speech,  wliicli,  though  not 
iiico[upreh€>usible  to  ihv  people  of  the  neighbounng  place,  still  is 
very  distinct  from  theirs.  Counting  all  these  together  as  Pahari 
iliiilects,  we  may  say  that  between  Paliari  and  Dogii  there  is  so  much 
difference  as  to  make  Palmri  incomprehensihh^  to  a  man  of  Dugar. 
More  will  be  said  on  thia  subject  in  the  chapter  on  Language. 

GUJARS. 

There  is  another  race  who  spend  half  their  life  on  these 
mountains  and  half  at  lower  altitudes,  namely  the  Gujars. 

Unlike  the  Gaddis  (who  are  really  hill  j:»eopIe,  and  only  for 
a  few  months  at  a  time  visit  the  lower  parts),  the  Gujars  have 
their  homes  below ;  they  are  only  Bumnier  visitors  to  the  moun- 
tains. Since  tliey  were  omitted  from  what  was  said  about  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Outer  Hills,  they  may  fairly  find  a  place  here. 

These  Gujars  are  a  set  of  people  who  are  found  scattered  at 
intervals  over  the  ('ountry  between  Delhi  and  the  Indus.  In 
these  parts  which  we  deal  with  they  have  their  homes  in  the 
plains  outside  the  hills,  here  and  there  among  the  lower  hills, 
and  in  some  valleys  amou*^  the  higher  mountains.  Sometimes 
they  o<'cupy  a  village  by  themselves;  sometimes  tliey  share  it 
with  others;  but  even  in  that  case  they  remain  a  very  distinct 
body.  Though  holding  some  land,  they  do  not  chiefly  depend 
on  it  for  sustenance,  for  they  are  a  raigratiiig,  pastonil  tribe,  who 
seek  for  their  herds  pastures  in  various  parts  at  difilerent  levels, 
and  live  mostly  by  the  produce  of  their  cattle. 

I  agree  with  Sir  George  Campbell  that  they  are  an  Aryan 
race;  but  their  cuuntenance  cannot  be  culled  high  Aryan.  Their 
forehead  is  narrow ;  they  want  the  well-formed  brow  of  the  liner 
races*  The  lower  part  of  the  face  is  narrow  also;  but  the  nose 
had  always  something  of  the  curve,  as  is  often  seen  in  Aryan 
nations.  Some  I  met  with  had  lighter  eyes  than  are  common 
among  the  other  tribes  of  the  country,  and,  generally,  as  compared 
with  the  people  wc  have  hitherto  had  to  describe,  their  beard 
was  Bcant-  In  figine  they  are  tall  and  gaunt;  in  motion  slt^w 
and  ungainly.     They  are  rather  surly  in  disposition,  having  that 
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kmd  of  independence  whii'li  eousists  in  liking  to  \h5  k^ft  aluni* 
and  to  Lave  its  little  tis  [lossible  to  do  with  other  races.  Wheu, 
however,  one  does  come  in  contact  with  them,  they  are  not  bad 
to  deal  with. 

Those  who  live  down  below  and  come  up  to  the  Middle 
Mountains  for  the  summer  dress  somewhat  wautily  ;  they  htive 
loose  short  pyjamas ;  the  upper  part  of  the  lK>dy  is  often  bare ; 
but  there  is  a  lui,  or  blanket,  in  reserve,  which  is  commonly  put 
over  the  head,  and  hangs  down  behind.  Those  who  are  settled 
farther  among  the  mountains  (and  these  Gujara  are  found  in 
Kashmir,  if  not  beyond,)  adopt  a  dresa  more  like  that  of  their 
neighbours,  In^tter  suited  for  severe  weatlier. 

Wherever  I  have  met  the  Gujars,  I  have  found  them  to  be 
possessors  of  herds  of  buffaloes,  and  to  drive  these,  as  the  spring 
and  summer  advanced,  into  the  higher  mount^iin  pastures.  In 
the  beginning  of  May  I  met  many  alx^ut  Bhadarwah  who  had 
just  arrived  from  below;  tliey  had  witli  them  their  wives  and 
families,  spinning  wheels,  churns,  and  other  helps  for  getting  a 
living.  Their  gains  are  derived  chiefly  from  the  sale  of  ghi,  or 
clarified  butter,  the  preparation  of  which  occupies  them  con- 
tinually during  their  stay  amung  these  summer  pastures.  They 
are  generally  in  communication  with  traders  of  the  towns  below 
for  its  sale,  having  often,  I  think,  received  advances  in  anticipa* 
tion  of  the  season's  yield. 

Their  language  is  not  tlie  same  everywhere ;  that  dcyjends  on 
the  country  they  are  settled  in—not  that  which  they  come  to  in 
their  summer  wanderings,  but  where  their  house,  their  winter 
home,  is.  Thus  there  are  Gujars  in  Kashmir  who  speak  Kash- 
miri, wliile  those  who  come  to  tlie  Middle  Jlountains  speak  a 
mixed  dialect  t>f  Panjabi,  or  DogrI,  and  Paharl  These  have,  how- 
ever, some  words  peculiar  to  themselves.  1  heard  the  following 
half  dozen  in  the  mouths  of  some  Gujars,  from  near  Budil,  wliich 
may  be  worth  preserving: 


Molker 

tilL 

Son's  wif€ 

ban. 

Sister 

bebe  ami  nlhi. 

ffuabafufs  sister 

nand. 

&m 

gHtliiru. 

TomiH 

melua. 

DttughUr 

![;a(lar]. 

To  be  miihfi 

milna. 
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As  to  religion,  all  1  have  met — all  .who  live  witbiu  these  terri- 
toriea — tire  Mussulman. 


Valley  of  the  Chinab. 

la  reaching  Bhadarwah  we  Imd  entered  tliat  portion  of  the 
MidcUe  Mountain  regiou  which  drains  directly  into  the  Cbinab, 
and  we  will  now  take  a  general  view  of  the  country  that  eousti- 
tutes  the  valley  of  that  river,  so  far  as  it  flows  in  t!u*s  particular 
mountain-tract. 

The  Map  shows  that  the  ridge  we  last  crossed  stretches  from 
near  Bhadarwah  in  a  direction  a  little  north  of  west  ibr  mr)rc  than 
50  miles,  as  the  crow  flies,  while  the  lengtli  measured  uloug  its 
sinuosities  would  be  a  good  deal  more.  Points  on  this  ridge  are 
12,000  feet  high,  but  10,000  is  its  mora  general  elevation. 
While  the  higher  parts  are  rocky,  other  jwrtions  of  its  summit 
are  rounded  and  grass-covered,  with  rocks  Bhowing  only  here 
and  there.  At  the  western  end,  towards  Riilsi,  the  slopes  of  it 
are  steeper  and  the  edge  narrower.  The  rock  that  composes  it 
at  this  part  is  a  massive  and  hard  limestone.  Near  here  a  short 
branch  goes  off  towards  the  plains,  which  culminates  in  a  peak, 
that,  viewed  from  below,  shows  a  very  marked  triangular  form, 
and  is  flanked  by  two  others  of  similar  shape.  This  bears  the 
names  of  Trikhtar  and  of  Devi  Thar ;  near  its  summit  is  a  spot 
that  is  a  place  of  pilgrimage  much  resorted  to  by  Hindus  from 
the  Panjab,  In  the  beginning  of  the  hot  weather  one  every  day 
sees  passing  through  Jumrnoo  numbers  of  people  from  the  pluius, 
mostly  of  about  the  rank  of  shopkeepers,  on  their  way  to  this 
place,  with  their  wives  and  families,  the  women  moiuite<l  astride 
on  a  ix>uy  and  supporting  a  child  or  two.  An  excursion  of  this 
sort  for  them  corresponds  to  our  trips  to  the  seaside;  and  if  th(.^y 
meet  witli  more  fatigue  and  rough  work  in  the  joiiniey  through 
the  hills  than  is  suitable  to  a  pleasure  trip,  then  the  religious 
object  of  the  journey  enables  them  to  bear  disagreeables,  which 
with  us  would  likely  be  the  cause  of  unrelieved  grumbling. 

From  that  long  ridge  branch  out  towards  the  north  a  number 
of  spurs,  whichj  like  what  they  braucljcd  from,  have  but  narrow 
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HHUHnlU ;  iKithing  ihnt  could  in*  rulliHl  ii  ttible-land  ever  occurs. 
11i«t  Hlf*|M*H  of  i\u'H*'  iiro  ulVn  coveieti  with  fir  forest,  with  the  usual 
nm-rvnMi>ii  uf  Hpech'H  liccordiug  to  the  elevation — spruce  and  silver 
i\r  lit  thti  vory  top,  giving  way,  when  one  has  descended  1000  or 
2000  U'vt,  Ui  Pinm  axed§a  aud  deodar,  and  lower  atill,  at  about 
TiOOO  fmA.,  Ill  Pinui  longifolia. 

Vi\nn  tliH  hright  of  0000  or  7000  feet  downwards,  one  meets 
with  urattoriHl  palchet*  of  tilled  grouud  and  with  the  isolated 
♦Mitln^oH  or  hnfH  <*f  the  owiirrH.  Ilt^rr  and  there,  on  the  frequented 
rniidH,  thn  liiiiisrH  urc  oulh^cted  into  a  little  village  that  boasts  of  a 
nhiiji  (o  NUpply  tfio  Hitn|de8t  wauta  of  travellers. 

All  lh»>  Hpaco  U'twivii  the  riJge  and  the  river  is  taken  up  by 
HUeh  Hpurs  alternating  with  ravines;  the  vertical  distance  is  some 
TlMUl  U\X,  the  lower  part  of  the  slopes,  that  which  overhangs  the 
iivcr»  Innng  olVn  the  steepest. 

The  llilniUi  is  one  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  Panjab.  It  risea 
iu  iht^  ctunttry  cuIUhI  l/duvl,  in  two  streams,  the  Chandra  and  the 
BhAgn,  t)io  juiuing  of  wliose  uauies  into  Chaudnibhaga  make  the 
won!  by  which  the  combined  river  is  often  known  among  lUndiis. 
The  other  name,  Chluab,  wliich  is  more  usual,  has,  I  think,  the 
derivAtiou  that  is  so  obvious  and  is  commonly  given  to  it,  namely, 
Ohlu-^is  (Ih^  water  of  Cliiua,  which  D*me  probably  was  given  by  the 
MuUauimnrfiuM  firom  «  uoIioq — by  no  me«ais  far  from  tbe  truth — 
thikl  it  OMM  fkom  CUpnesd  lemtory;  for  tbe  souives  of  tbe  river 
M«  Y«fya«ttrtogrc«»dtW  ira8tribQtAr7(tlkoiigb  by  two  removes) 
to  CbilM9  and  the  tract  it  first  Boirs  thrcM^  u  inhabited  by  tbe 
LAtiCktiSk  wIh>  are»  allied  to  the  Cbinese  in  spceok,  look»  and 

Tha  fiw  after  knvta^  Lahfol  (whidi  is 
aMlkoiil^r)  pnMa  iy«ii^  Ftagi.  a  part  of  tka 
and  MilMS  iImiI  «C  JmuMoo  in  tke  dittiiet  calkd  Fidar.    Fnm 
into  tkis  onmife  H  flova  %of  1$0  milea  tknji^ 
aa  «a  knv«  be«n  ilncnhias— aoaM  nwite  ddtnil  loC 
j^  to  W  ginn^-aMl  tkftfer  SS  ulas  tkRN«^  ^( 
Hiilin  111  into tWgi«tplMn>* 
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In  this  course  occur  three  marked  bends;  sharp  changes  ot" 
direction  tliat  aiTect  for  maay  miles  the  course  of  the  river.  The 
first  is  wLcre  it  rounds  the  space  of  groimd  occupied  by  Kishtwar; 
in  doing  this  it  makes  an  acute  angle,  having  first  flowed  some- 
what north  of  west,  and  then,  below  Kishtwar,  going  a  little  to  the 
east  of  south.  The  next  great  bend  is  at  Jangalwar,  wliere  it 
changes  suddenly,  from  a  southerly  to  a  westerly  course,  a  whole 
right  angle.  The  third  is  at  Anias,  where,  from  flowing  west,  the 
river  gets  to  flow  south. 

Doubtless  these  changes  have  a  niejiniiig;  that  is,  they  are  to 
be  connected  with  some  cause  to  be  looked  for  in  the  origin  of  the 
valley  and  the  geological  structure  of  tlie  country.  AVe  will  not 
here  ent-er  on  sufh  speculations,  but  will  only  point  out  one  or 
two  facts  that  belong  to  physical  geography.  At  each  of  these 
bends,  opposite  to  the  salient  angle,  a  large  gtreara  joins  the  main 
river.  At  Kishtwar  it  is  the  Wardwan  River ;  at  Jangalwar  it  is  the 
considerable  stream  (called  Khal  Ne)  that  drains  the  Bhunj  war  and 
other  valleys  ;  at  Amas  the  Ana  River  flows  in  from  the  north. 
Again,  at  each  of  the  beuds  the  main  stream  seems  to  turn  round 
the  end  of,  or  else  to  cut  thi*ough,  a  range  of  mountains  it  bad  been 
flowing  nearly  parallel  to.  In  the  first  case  the  range  is  the  lofty 
one  lying  on  the  south-west  of  Padar ;  in  the  second  case  it  is  a 
branch  from  the  mountains  enclosiug  Kashmir ;  in  the  third  case 
the  main  river  may  be  said,  immediately  after  its  bend  at  Arnas, 
to  go  through  the  steep  limestone  range. 

There  is  another  intermediate  bend,  not  so  marked  as  these 
three,  which  yet  has  these  same  circumstances.  A  few  miles  below 
Pamban  the  Chinab  changes  its  direction,  makes  a  rather  obtuse 
angle;  in  doing  so  it  turns  round  a  spur  (on  wliieh  is  the  mount 
called  Singipal)  from  the  ridge  we  have  described  on  the  south  of 
the  river,  and  at  the  bend  the  Banilial  stream  from  the  north 
joins  in. 

In  considering  the  Outer  Hills  we  saw  how  the  Chinab  flowed 
through  them,  and  the  character  which  tiiey  gave  to  its  banks. 
Tracing  the  valley  upwards,  we  com©  to  the  Middle  Mountain 
region  just  above  the  town  of  Riasl.      Here  the  river  is  flowing 
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in  a  very  sinuous  course  between  steep  inaccessible  rocks ;  great 
eddies  are  produced  in  the  curves  of  it.  For  several  miles  the 
p:orge  is  impassable  in  any  other  way  than  on  a  raft  of  two  or  three 
large  logs  lashed  together,  and  this  is  by  no  means  a  secare  mode 
of  traversing  it.  I  heard  of  one  or  of  two  men,  I  forget  which, 
who,  in  following  their  calling  of  collecting  timber,  had  ventared 
into  the  gorge,  and  their  raft  had  been  caught  in  one  of  the  eddies, 
and  been  carried  round  and  round  between  the  impracticable  cliff 
and  the  main  current,  in  such  a  way  that  no  efforts  of  the  men 
could  disentangle  it ;  and  so  for  days  the  raft  went  round  bearing 
its  helpless  burden,  who,  at  last,  when  nearly  exhausted,  were 
saved  by  the  chance  arrival  of  some  others  of  their  trade,  by  whose 
aid  the  first  were  freed  from  their  watery  prison. 

On  one  of  the  projecting  rocks,  nearly  surrounded  by  the  deep 
waters  of  the  river,  is  built  a  fort  called  Dhiyangarh,  named  after 
Baja  Dhiyan  Singh,  and  farther  up  are  the  forts  of  Salal  and 
Amas,  on  opposite  sides.  Above  the  falling  in  of  the  Ans  lUver 
the  banks  are  more  accessible;  the  footpaths  that  connect  the 
villages,  which  at  intervals  occur  in  the  valley,  sometimes  go 
along  near  the  water-side,  and  sometimes  have  to  leave  it  for  a 
bit  where  rock-cliffs  some  hundreds  of  feet  in  height  bound  it. 

I  have  not  passed  along  the  whole  of  the  course  of  the  river, 
but  have  crossed  or  touched  it  at  various  points.  Kamban  is  a 
place  near  where  the  Jummoo  and  Kashmir  road  crosses  it  by  a 
wooden  bridge  of  considerable  span.  Here  the  river  is  about 
2400  feet  above  the  sea ;  the  village  is  on  a  terraced  plateau  a 
few  hundred  feet  above  it.  Above  Kamban  the  mountains  rise 
boldly  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  with  sometimes  a  rooky  and 
sometimes  a  grassy  slope ;  the  stream  flows  in  a  narrow  channel 
between  them,  often  with  a  great  depth  of  water.  In  this  part  is 
Gajpat  Fort,  a  small  work  on  the  right  bank,  crowning  a  sugar- 
loaf  hill  whose  sides  have  a  slope  of  40'  or  45".  Farther  on  is 
Doda,  fort  and  village ;  a  place  I  have  never  seen. 

The  character  of  the  mountains  on  the  north  side  of  the  Chiuab 
can  be  seen  in  one  view  from  the  opjK»ite  mouutain.  As  one 
climbs  this,  on  the   south  side  of  the  river,  and  at  su^vesi>ive 
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heights  looks  back  across  the  valley,  the  nioimtiiins  on  tlie  north 
show  out  their  whole  form  and  gfanckmr.  Behind  lliliuljan  is  a 
very  distinct  ritlge,  contittumg  for  15  miles  at  an  average  height 
of  9000  or  10,000  feet.  From  this  ridge  a  fincceseioii  of  spurs 
come  down  to  the  river,  separated  hy  valleys  which  are  littlo  more 
thj^n  a  mile  distant  from  owe  anotlier  ;  at  their  mouths  small  tracts 
of  land  are  terraced  and  often  irrigated.  The  spur-sides  are  steep, 
but  seldom  rocky,  the  greater  part  of  their  surface  is  covered  with 
herbage ;  some  also  is  forest,  but,  from  tlie  general  soTith  aspect, 
not  a  great  proportion;  it  is  only  where  side-slopes  give  a  more 
fiha'ly  outlook  that  thick  forest  can  bo  found,  but  over  a  good  part 
of  the  rest  trees  and  bushes  are  scattered. 

Besides  the  cultivation  low  down  near  the  river,  patches  of 
land  have  been  biought  under  tillage  all  the  way  up  to  7000  feet, 
aftej'  partial  levelling  and  terracing.  This  is  more  common  thnn 
anywhere  else  on  the  flatter  tops  of  the  spurs  just  above  thiir 
liist  faU  to  the  river,  say  at  an  elevation  of  5000  feet.  Such 
hill-side  cultivation  depends  entirely  on  rain  for  its  raoistui'e, 
for  water  cannot  be  brought  to  such  spots  for  irrigation. 

Farther  back,  are  higher,  rocky,  mountains  that  reach  some 
2000  feet  above  the  forest  limit ;  these  make  part  of  the  range 
that  bouuds  Kashmir;  over  a  long  depression  in  this  the  Bauiiial 
road  leads  to  that  country.  Farther  west  there  are  the  ridges  of 
Dainkmarg,  Fatal,  and  8artali,  all  which  have  bold  rocky 
summits. 

The  branch  valley,  in  which  flows  tlie  Banihal  stream,  reaches 
up  among  these  mountains.  Along  the  bottom  of  it  are  ever- 
greena  and  di-ciduous  trees,  making  a  beautiful  and  varied  foliage, 
'J'he  steep  hill-sides  above  have  longdeafed  pines  scattered  over 
them;  among  these  the  road  leads  us,  cut  into  the  bank  in 
winding  contours,  high  above  the  stream.  Farther  up  the  valley 
the  road  comes  to  the  very  side  of  the  stream,  which  flows  among 
fallen  rocks,  often  rushing  over  them  in  rapids.  As  we  go  up  we 
gradually  leave  behind  the  trees  of  the  lower  region,  and  get 
among  those  that  frequent  higher  levels. 

Following  up  the  main  river,  the  next  place  where  I  have 
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approfichecl  it  is  Jangiilvvar.  Here  the  level  of  tlie  water  is  about 
3000  feet ;  the  rook  is  of  a  cliaracter  to  affeet  the  form  of  the 
river  chantiei ;  Bonio  four  miles  abjve  Jangalwar  the  river  flows 
through  a  narrow  gorge  formed  by  massive  rocks  of  a  siliceous 
mica  schist.  The  niountains  that  rise  up  from  this  make  a  narrow 
Bteep-Fiided  valley ;  for  a  height  of  four  or  five  thousand  feet 
above  the  stream  the  general  slnjie  is  37^;  and  so,  with  the 
indentations  of  side  valleys,  it  continues  to  near  Kishtwar. 

KiSHTWAR. 

I  first  got  sight  of  Kishtwar  from  an  upper  road,  away  from 
the  valley  road.  The  view  pleased  the  eye  by  displaying  a  plain 
in  the  midst  of  the  niuuiitainH,  ni>t  perfectly  level,  hut  undulating, 
everywhere  cultivateil,  dotted  with  vilhtges.  This  plain,  which  is 
about  four  miles  in  length  from  nortli  to  south  and  two  miles 
across,  is  bounded  on  the  right  by  mountains,  and  iu  front  beyond 
it  were  seen  monntatns ;  tm  the  left,  that  is  on  the  west,  it  was 
ended  hy  a  deep  ravine  where  the  river  flowed,  the  farther  bank 
of  this  again  being  formed  by  lofty  rocky  mountains. 

To  reach  this  plain  or  plateau  we  had  first  to  descend  deep 
into  another  ravine  that  bounds  it  on  the  Fonth,  and  from  that 
to  rise  again.  The  plateau  is  5300  or  5400  feet  above  the  sea. 
Unlike  most  of  the  flatter  openings  among  the  hills,  it  is  not 
a  mere  plain  nor  a  terraced  slope,  but  it  has  little  eminences  and 
nnduhitioua  ;  nearly  all  is  under  cultivation.  The  villages  are 
shaded  by  plane-trees  and  by  fruit-trees;  leading  from  one  hamlet 
to  another  are  hedge-rowed  lanes,  with  white  and  yellow  and  red 
rose,  and  other  shrubs,  flowering.  By  the  town  is  a  beautiful 
piece  of  smooth,  nearly  l»-vel,  turf,  half  a  mile  long  and  a  furlong 
broad,  called  the  Chaugam,  a  place  in  former  tioies  kept  for  Polo 
playing,  for  which  the  carved  goal-stones  still  remain,  but  now 
only  common  hockey  is  played  on  it ;  this  place,  too,  has  some 
fine  chliiar  or  plane  trees  ornamenting  it,  and  one  massive  but 
broken  doodar-tree. 

When  one  has  been  travelling  over  rough  roads  in  a  mountain 
tract,  and  has  not  for  many  days  seen  any  level  ground,  the  sight 
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of  snrh  a  plain  as  this  of  Kishtwar  gives  one  a  peculiar  pleasure ; 
tho  secluded  space,  so  well  adorned  with  verdure  and  with  flowers, 
and  enclosed  by  great  mountains,  will  from  every  one  who  sees  it 
gain  admiration. 

As  a  rule,  the  mountains  around  are  rocky  below  and  have 
wooded  slopes  above ;  the  wood  is  oak  on  the  eastern  hills,  and 
deodar  and  fir  on  the  opposite  rid*re.  The  mountain  on  the  south- 
west of  the  plain  is  a  remarkable  one ;  it  is  separated  from 
us  as  ue  stand  at  the  western  edge  of  our  plateau  by  the  river 
valley,  which  has  been  cut  down  to  some  1300  feet  below  us ; 
as  we  h)ok  across,  a  great  cliff  of  some  3000  feet  of  height  faces 
us,  from  the  summit  of  \\hicli  tbo  ground  slopes  buck  to  the 
wooded  ridge.  The  most  conspicuous  and  beaut iftil  feature  is 
made  by  the  drainage  from  tbe  upper  pai*t  coming  orer  the  clift' 
in  a  wtiterfall  of  great  height.  Of  this  fall  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  a  near  and  at  the  same  tin>e  geiic^rnl  view,  but  by  going 
some  way  down  tlie  elope  we  get  a  fair  sight  of  it,  though  at 
the  distance  of  a  mile  or  more.  The  water  comes  dawn  not 
in  one  but  many  jumps;  the  aggregate  heiglit  of  the  falls  within 
view  is  al)out  2500  feet,  and  above  these  are  a  few  hundred  feet 
more,  which  can  be  seen  from  other  points.  The  first  two  falls 
are  each  of  about  500  feet ;  those  are  conspicuous  from  the  town  ; 
below  them  are  two  or  three  small  ones,  making  up  six  or  seven 
hundred  fuet  more ;  then  there  are  irregular  drops  antl  cascades, 
partly  hidden  by  vegotiition  and  by  the  irregularities  of  the 
chaimfl,  these  extending  for  some  eight  hundred  feet  to  the 
river  ;  thus  the  two  and  a  half  thousand  feet  are  made  up. 

In  this  waterfall  there  is  every  variety  of  movement.  In  the 
greater  leaps  the  water — although  in  volume  not  little,  for  the 
roar  is  distinctly  heard  at  a  distance  of  two  miles — ^becomes  scat- 
tered into  spray  ;  again  it  collects  and  comes  over  tlie  next  ledge 
in  a  thick  stream  ;  in  parts  it  divides  into  various  lines,  which,  at 
the  distance,  seem  vertic4il,  immovable*  white  threads.  In  the 
morning  sun  the  spray  made  in  the  greater  leaps  shows  prismatic 
coloui's,  visible  even  at  the  distance  of  our  chosen  point — a  pheno- 
menon attributed  by  the  people  of  the  place  to  fairies  w  ho  bathe 
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in  and  diaplay  the  j^trange  Ijues  of  their  bodies  through  the  shower. 
The  cascade  is  in  greatest  force  io  the  spring,  on  the  melting  of 
the  snows  above,  and  it  was  thus  1  saw  it ;  from  that  time  it 
diminishes,  but  it  in  again  increased  wheti  heavy  rain  falk 
in  the  rainy  season,  that  is,  the  late  summer;  in  winter  it  is 
lea«t. 

The  small  town  of  Kishtwar  is  dirty  and  dilapi^lated.  There 
are  about  200  houses,  im-luding  a  bazaar  with  some  siiops ;  but 
there  was  a  complete  absence  of  life,  of  the  busy  cheerfulness  one 
sees  in  some  ba^saars.  The  people  seem  to  have  been  brought  to 
a  low  stage  of  |K)verty  from  having  in  former  years  been  given 
over  to  the  Wazir  family,  which  still  holds  much  influence  here. 
Two  large  Ijonses,  buiit  after  the  fashion  of  the  houses  of  the 
richer  people  in  Kashmir,  which  belong  to  that  family,  are  excep- 
tions to  the  general  state  of  decay.  There  is  an  old  fort,  on  a 
little  rising  ground,  oblong,  with  comer  towers  and  other  project- 
ing buildings :  it  is  manned  by  some  thirty  men. 

The  inhabitants  are  more  tlitui  half  Kashmiri;  the  rest  are 
Hindus  of  the  Thakar,  Krur,  and  and  other  castes.  The  Kash- 
miris here,  too,  carry  on  their  shawl  work ;  there  are  some  twenty 
workshops  for  it  iu  the  town.  In  this  place,  as  in  Bhadarwali, 
they  seem  to  have  settled  for  some  generations. 

The  climate  of  Kishtwar  is  something  tike  that  of  Bhadar\i*ah, 

but  it  is  somewhat  warmer,  and  must  have  a  less  fall  of  rain  and 

snow.     Snow  falls  during  four  mouths,  but  it  dues  not  continually 

stay  on  the  ground  ;  it  may  du  so  for  tvvcnty  days  at  a  time.     On 

the  slope  towards  the  river*  1000  or  1500  feet  l»elow,  it  stays  but 

a  day.     The  fruits  produced  are  apple,  quince,  three  kinds  of 

pear,  plum,  a  few  apricots,  cherry^  peach,  grape,  mulberry,  and 

walnut. 

Kishtwar  History. 

Kishtwar  was  governed  by  Eajpnt  Kajas,  who  in  early  times 
probably  ruled  indcpcndeiit  of  all  others. 

The  first  whose  name  1  can  hear  of  is  Raja  Bhagwan  Singh, 
who  must  have  lived  200  years  or  more  ago,  as  he  was  seven 
generations  back  from  the   one  who  was  ruler  fifty  years  ago. 
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Tlie  name  of  Raja  Bbagwrln  Singh  was  preserved  from  tlie  olj- 
livion  that  has  overtaken  liia  ancestors  solely  by  his  having  had  the 
hardihood  to  make  war  on  the  Kin;^  of  Delhi  of  the  time.  It  waa 
in  thedireption  of  Kaslimir — then  ruled  from  Delhi — that  occurred 
the  collision  between  these  two  powers  so  dispropf^rtiorled  in  force. 
Tradition  says  that  tliere  was  some  fightinj^,  but  tliat  the  Kaja 
ultimately  submitted,*  and  tlien  the  King  of  Delhi  kindly  bestowed 
two  Wozirs  upon  hira,  to  advise  him,  to  see  that  he  committed  no 
such  erroi-s  as  the  last.  The  names  of  these  two  were  Jinn  Pal 
and  Kahn  Pal ;  they  were  Khatris  of  Delhi.  It  is  a  curious  tinner 
that  descendimts  of  these  men  to  this  day  are  in  Kishtwar  ;  I  made 
arquaintance  with  some  of  them.  The  position  of  these  two 
Wajdrs  must  have  been  just  like  that  of  a  British  Resident  at 
a  Native  Court  in  Imlia  now ;  but  in  tliat  their  oflleo  became  here- 
ditary, and  that  their  families  for  generations  supplied  advisers  to 
the  ruler,  the  parallel  does  not  hold. 

After  Bhanjwan  Singh,  came  in  regular  descent  Raja  Mahu 
S'mgh  (or  perhaps  Man  Singh)  and  Raja  Jfj  Sinffhf  of  whom 
nothing  is  recorded. 

Then  came  (I  am  told  he  was  son  to  the  last  named)  Raja 
G'lrat  Sinf^h.  This  one  left  his  old  faith  and  became  a  Muham- 
madan,  being  converted  by  the  miracles  of  one  Syed  8hah  Furid- 
ud-Din.  Girat  Singh  was  called  also  a  disciple  of  the  Emjieror 
Anrangzeb,  who  gave  hira  the  new  name  and  title  of  Raja  Sa'adat 
Yar  Khan. 

This  conversion  seems  to  have  been  fullowed  ^by  that  of  a 
certain  number,  but  liy  no  means  a  majority,  of  tlio  Kishtwar 
people.  Of  Muhamiimdanised  Kishtwaris,  as  distinguished  from 
Kaahmiris  uho,  hfing  Muhammadans,  caino  in  and  settled,  there 
are  some  both  in  the  town  and  in  the  villages.  No  doubt  many 
of  the  servants  of  the  Raja  turned  Muhammadan  with  him.  We 
roast  remember  that  at  that  time  the  faith  had  the  prestige  of 

•  One  maroh  on  the  mflil  from  Kishtwar  tfn  Kftsliinir  is  n  place  called  Maghnl 
MaMiit),  or,  by  the  K(ishunrt(  J!ughal  Mizur ;  Muidtin  mcnnij  jit-iin,  ML^ar  means  ijury. 
inij-fiiiu't>.  People  aiiy  that  here  Aome  two  liun<lre<J  Slughal  aoKUurM,  ihnl  U,  **ldii'ra 
of  Ihe  Delhi  King,  wore  cut  up  by  the  Kialitwfir  Riija'ss  forces  ;  it  in  pmbitblc  thul  tins 
biip[iviiod  ou  the  vary  oceaalou  a^iokcn  of  iu  thtj  text. 
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being  the  one  held  by  tbe  iiilers  of  India.  I  have  met  people, 
MuhaminadaDS,  desceuded  from  the  farash^  or  carpet-layers  of  the 
Raja,  who  were  converted  with  him. 

After  this  first  Mubammadan  Raja  (whose  change  of  religion 
determined  the  faith  of  all  succeeding  Kajas)  came  Eaja  Anduk 
Sinffhj  who  received  from  the  King  of  Dflhi  the  style  of  Baja 
Sa'adaimand  Kfian.  Then  came  Raja  Mihr  Singh^  who  received 
from  the  same  source  the  title^of  Haja  Saidmaml  Khan.  Next 
came  Raja  Sujkdn  Singh  ;  then  iRaja  'Imyat  Ulla  Singh ;  histly, 
Baja  Muhammad  Teg  Singh,  also  called  Saif  Ulla  Khan.  It  is 
curious  to  see  how  the  Rajas  kept  to  their  old  title  of  Singh,  in 
spite  of  having  received  from  the  emperors  the  Muhammadan  one 
of  Khdn» 

Raja  Teg  Singh  was  the  last  independent  Kishtwari  ruler* 
Dawn  to  his  time  the  descendants  of  tlie  two  Wazirs  sent  from 
Delhi  were  serving  the  family  (they,  by-the-bye,  had  not  become 
Huhammadans)  ;  but  Raja  Teg  Singh  made  his  chief  adviser, 
and  gave  the  title  of  Wazir  to,  one  Lakpat,  a  Thakar,  wlio  till 
then  had  been  a  small  landholder.  This  man  came  to  have 
a  quarrel  with  his  niaster,  and  I  have  heard  something  about 
the  Raja  drawing  on  hirn  and  wounding  him.  At  all  events, 
Wazir  Lakpat  fled  from  Klshtwar  and  came  to  Kuja  Guhlb  Singh, 
at  Jumraoo,  and  put  him  up  to  annexing  Kishtwar,  showing  how 
easily  it  could  be  done.  Crulab  Singh  brought  a  force  to  Doda, 
and  there  was  met  by  the  Raja,  who,  without  lighting,  gave  himself 
up.  He  went  to  Labor,  to  Ranjit  Singh's  Court,  Teg  Singh  had 
two  sons,  Jemal  Singh  and  Ziirawar  Singh,  Cunningham  says 
that  the  representative  of  the  family  (whether  one  of  these  two 
or  a  further  descendant  I  do  not  know)  was  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity by  an  American  missionary  at  Ludhiana. 

Kishtwar  has  ever  since  belonged  to  Juramoo,  Wazir  Lakpat 
held  higli  office  under  Raja  Gulab  Singh,  and  did  him  good 
service;  he  was  killed  at  Munshl  Bagh,  close  to  Sirinagar,  in 
the  fight  between  Gulab  Singh's  troops  and  Shekh  Imani-ud-diu*s, 
in  the  year  1846.  His  son  was  Wazir  Zuraoru,  who  was  a  coti- 
fideutial  minister  of  tJie  Maharaja's  when  I  came  to  Jummoo; 
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bti  died  while  I  was  "there*    The  family  still  have  in  some  way 
powtiiv  a!id  I  tliiuk  hold  land,  in  Kishtwar. 

It  has  been  said  above  that  the  descendants  of  the  two  Wazire 
from  Delhi  for  long  remained  in  power  in  Kishtwar.  They  were, 
in  fact,  hereditary  ministers.  They  so  far  left  the  rules  of  their 
caste — induced  to  do  so,  no  doubt,  by  their  isolated  position  away 
from  all  their  caste-fellows — as  to  intermarry  with  the  Thakara. 
When  I  was  in  Kishtwar  an  old  gentleman  of  that  family, 
Wazir  Khoja  Bhoncha,  a  man  then  over  eighty,  a  man  who  had 
travelled,  who  had  seen  Multau  and  Peshawar,  told  me  of  some 
of  the  events  written  above,  and  of  others  in  which  he  had  been 
an  on-looker,  and  even  an  nctror.  Some  of  these  are  connected, 
distantly  perhaps,  with  the  late  history  of  onr  own  country.  He 
told  me  abnut  Sbah  Shuja'-ul-Mulk,  the  refugee  King  of  Kabul, 
the  supporting  of  whom  afterwards  brought  so  much  trouble  to 
the  British  nation  ;  how  one  day,  on  Bysakhi,  the  festival  held  on 
the  tii-st  of  the  mouth  of  Bysakh,  8hah  Shuja,  got  free  from  the 
toils  that  Ran  jit  Singh  of  Labor  was  holding  him  in,  and  made 
his  way  through  the  mountains,  all  strange  to  him,  thi-ough,  neces- 
sarily, tracts  held  by  Hindu  rolers,  whose  protection,  as  they 
were  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  the  8ikh  power,  he 
could  not  rely  on,  to  Kishtwar,  to  the  one  Hill  Raja  of  those 
parts  who  was  of  his  own  faith.  The  Raja  of  Kishtwar  enter- 
tained him  widl,  and  supplied  his  wants  for  two  years.  This 
Wazir  Khoja  Bhoncha  was  appointed  to  attend  him  as  miJi- 
mdndar,  or  guest-keeper.  The  Wazir  spoke  with  great  admi- 
ration of  Shah  Shiija',  as  a  fine  man,  and  a  man  of  real  kingly 
disposition  and  presence,  After  staying  quietly  in  Kishtwar  for 
two  years,  the  dethroned  king  became  impatient,  and  he  formed 
the  wihl  scheme  of  attacking  Kashmir.  The  traveller  Vigne 
Bays  tlmt,  Azim  Khan  being  then  the  Afghan  Governor  of 
Kashmir,  kShah  Bhuja'  entered  it  by  the  Mirbal  Pass  with  three 
or  four  thousand  men.  He  was  defeated,  and  was  obliged  to 
return  to  Kishtwar.  Ranjit  Singh,  who  himself  was  making 
attempts  on  Kashmir,  was  not  going  to  let  Shah  Shuja'  carry  ou 
such  projects,  and  he  would  not  have  him  remain  in  Kishtwar. 
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He  sent  word  to  the  Iwija  to  forward  the  refugee  to  him  as  a 
prisoner.  This  the  host  det-liued  to  do,  but  it  became  neceaeary 
for  Shuh  Shuja'  to  leave  hi«  protector  for  fear  he  sliould  bring 
about  his  niiu-  The  advance  on  Kashmir  probably  was  in  1815; 
the  retirement  from  Kishtwur  in  18 Hj.  Crossing  the  snowy  range 
to  Zttuskar,  and  marching  along  at  the  back  of  it,  Shah  Shnja 
came  over  into  Kulu.  and  made  his  way  down  to  Ludhiana,  the 
British  frontier  post.  From  the  time  he  reached  that  jdace  till 
his  death  his  strange  fortnries  make  [»art  of  British  history. 

KlSHTWAU   TO   PaDAK. 

We  will  now  trace  the  Chinab  still  farther  up,  into  the  district 
which  Ix'ars  the  name  of  Pudan  In  doing  this  we  shall  get  among 
mountains  of  a  dilTcrent  character  from  those  hitherto  described, 
too  lofty  to  be  classed  as  ** Middle  Mountains;"  but  it  will  be 
more  convenient  to  foOow  the  river  into  this  higher  part  of  its 
valley  now  than  to  break  off  on  account  of  its  not  strictly  coming 
under  the  heading  of  this  chapter. 

It  has  been  said  that  thi^  Chliiab  river  flows  in  a  deep  hollow 
many  hundred  feet  below  the  Kishtwar  plateau.  A  road  from 
Kishtwar  to  Kashmir  crosses  the  river  just  above  the  junction  of 
the  Wardwan  strean^,  whtt-h  flows  in  frum  the  nurth.  The  level  of 
the  junction  I  made  to  be  about  3000  feet.  Above  the  junction, 
for  some  hundred  yards,  the  Chuiiib  comes  through  a  narrow 
channel  in  the  rock,  only  60  feet  wide,  flowing  smoothly  and 
slowly,  with  doubtless  a  great  depth  of  water.  The  rise  and  fall 
between  winter  and  summer  is  about  30  feet.  It  is  hero  bridged 
in  a  way  that  is  often  adopted  among  those  liigh  mountains  for 
the  larger  rivers.  There  is  a  suspensif)n  bridge  of  simple  con- 
struction. First  of  all,  a  dozen  or  more  ropes,  more  than  long 
enough  to  span  the  river,  are  made  of  twist wl  twigs,  commonly  of 
tlie  bii'ch,  but  other  trees  or  shrubs  are  used  as  well ;  each  of 
these  ropes,  rough,  with  the  cut  ends  of  the  twigs  projecting,  is 
about  of  that  thickness  that  it  can  just  be  spanned  with  the  luiger 
and  thumb.  These  are  collected  into  three  grou]>s,  each  group  of 
four  or  more  ro^w^s  loosely  twisted  together;  one  of  these  cables  is 
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imng  across  for  one's  footing;  the  other  two,  a  yard  above  it,  one 
on  each  side,  are  for  one  to  steady  one's  self  by*  The  passngo  of 
these  rope  bridges  (which  go  by  the  name  of  Jhtda^  ihat  is  to  say, 
B  swing)  is  usually  not  diflleult ;  still,  for  some  people,  the  seeing 
a  torrent  rom*ing  bc^neath  the  feef,  with  only  a  few  twigs  for 
support,  is  nervous  work  ;  when,  with  a  bridge  of  large  s|>ao,  there 
is  a  high  wind  that  sways  it  to  and  fro  it  is  really  difficult  to  those 
unused,  and  even  to  those  used  to  the  work  if  they  have  to  carry  a 
load.  Traflic  is  sometimes  stop|»od  for  some  hours  by  reason  of 
the  wind.  The  greatest  span  of  a  bridge  of  this  sort  that  I  have 
known  b  about  300  feet.  The  one  at  Rondii  I  measured,  ami 
found  to  l>e  370  feet  in  the  curve. 

It  will  be  understoLKl  that  fuur-footod  beasts  cannot  cross  by 
t^ie&e  bridges :  in  this  case  by  Kishtwilr,  ponies  are  swum  across!, 
aided  by  a  rope  held  by  a  man  who  leads  it  across  the  bridge. 
This  is  a  dangerous  busineiis  for  the  animals,  and  it  often  leads  to 
losses,  for  one  mistake  or  a  little  hesitation  will  cause  thera  to  be 
drowned.  I  have  met  with  one  exception  to  the  rule  of  four-fooled 
animals  not  crossing  these  bridges,  I  knew  a  dog  who  commonly 
followed  his  master  over  them  ;  it  was  a  spaniel  of  English  ex- 
traction tiiat  Ix'lunged  to  the  Thanadar  of  ZauHkar  •  he  would 
delibunitely,  slowly,  walk  along  the  rough  twig-ropes,  steadying 
himself  at  every  step ;  even  when  the  bridge  was  swaying  in  the 
wind  he  never  lost  his  nerve. 

Such  a  bridge  as  this  is  renewed  every  three  years,  if  before 
ihat  it  is  not  carried  away  by  any  unusual  flood.* 

r  FoOowing  the  river  up  towards  Fadar,  we  get  at  once  among 
high  rocky  mountiiins. 

The  road  takes  a  shorter  way  than  the  river,  rising  over  the 
last  spur.    It  is  four  days*  march  from  Kishtwar   to  Atholi,  in 

•  Abont  Muzafarabad  the  ropea  composing  the  Jhulae  me  made  of  buflhlo-hide. 
In  aome  port^  of  tliu  Uhinub  Valley  auotJier  sort  of  bridg<u  ia  iu  uae  ;  it  i^  oilled  ChiAd^ 
which  may  be  tmnBlated  "  baul-bri»lgt} ;  "  a  smooth  fopo  of  several  atratitls  is  Jiuug 
ftorc3«»B»  and  on  this  traverses  a  woodcti  ring,  from  whiih  Imiigu  u  loup  in  which  one 
aeata  one's  aelf ;  by  another  rope  the  ring  and  all  arc  pulled  acroaa :  down  the  curve 
the  paaBago  ia  quick,  but  the  pulling  up  id  a  alow  procoaa,  «>nietiniea  iiiterruptod 
bj  the  breaking  of  the  hauling  rope,  when  the  pwaeugcr  ia  left  awinging  in  the 
uiiddlc. 
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Padar,  the  distance  Ijeing  48  miles.  In  the  first  day's  march  w© 
j»a.s8  through  a  thick  forest  of  oak  varied  with  firs.  The  jmih  con- 
ic mrt^d  througli  it  for  some  miles;  there  were  signs  of  deserted 
terraco-fieUls,  which  must  have  been  thrown  out  of  cultivation  long 
ugo,  for  oaks  of  G  feet  girth  were  growing  on  them.  Anon  the 
road  passed  along  a  rocky  face  of  hill  somewhat  difficult  to  cross; 
again  we  came  to  a  wooded  slope,  where  there  was  a  mixed  forest 
of  deodar,  Pinus  exedsat  oak,  and  chestnut,  with  underwood  of  hazel ; 
and  so,  with  many  Dps  and  downs  and  much  curving  in  and  out  of 
the  ravines,  mustly  among  woods,  Bagni,  the  first  stage,  was  reached* 

For  the  next  two  marches  and  more  the  way  leads  over 
somewhat  similar  ground^  but  witli  greater  beight-g  to  climb. 
The  river  is  edged  by  cliffy,  and  to  avoid  them  the  path  rises 
to  great  heights.  In  one  march  we  had  to  asceud  m  much  qb 
2500  feet  The  road  was  in  many  parts  difficult ;  sometime-s  we 
hail  to  ascend  many  hnndrcd  feet  across  smooth  elopes  of  rock  ; 
where  not  rocky,  the  ground  was  often  in  forest;  there  was  little 
cultivation,  but  there  were  signs  of  there  havijig  been  more  in 
some  former  time. 

Our  height  above  the  river  gave  such  an  advantage  for  seeing 
the  mountains  on  the  opposite  side  of  it  that  the  \'iews  from  many 
points  along  the  march  were  some  of  the  grandest  I  had  seen  in 
the  Himalayas.  We  looked  across  the  valley,  sometioies  with  a 
clear  open  view,  Fometijues  getting  jx'eps  through  the  dense  forest, 
on  to  great  broken  cliffs  or  rocky  slopes  that  rose  direct  from  the 
river  for  6000  or  7000  feet ;  these  were  the  ends  of  mighty  spurs 
from  the  lofty  ridge  beyond,  which  we  sighted,  as  we  passed  along, 
looking  up  the  valleys  that  in  succession  opened  between  the 
spurs. 

From  one  of  the  highest  points  reached  by  the  road,  a  place 
called  Hiri,  8700  feet  high,  wliich  was  formerly  a  summer  grazing 
place,  and  is  the  baiting  place  at  tlie  end  of  the  third  march,  we 
saw  as  great  a  vertical  height  within  a  few  miles  aa  one  cim  often 
aee  even  in  the  Himalayas.  The  summit  was  12  miles  dist;int,  and 
in  that  space  a  height  of  16,000  feet  was  visible.  There  rosa  a 
magnificent  set  of  peaks,  called  the  Brama  pcaks^tive  points  in 
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a  sbarp  rocky  ridi^e — 20,000  and  21,000  feet  higli ;  sorae  aro  so 
steep  as  to  bear  little  or  no  snow ;  some  are  thirkly  clothed  with 
it.  A  glacier  occupied  a  hollow,  and  extended  towards  us  for  some 
miles,  but  ended  off  still  liigh  up.  1'he  rocky  ridges  and  pre- 
cipitous spurs  that  lend  down  from  the  peaks  are  on  a  very  great 
scale;  a  thousand-foot  cliff  would  count  for  little  among  them. 
At  the  lower  part  of  the  slopes,  wherever  a  little  ledge  has  enabled 
the  seed  to  lodge»  deodar-trees  crown  the  rocks.  The  river  washed 
the  foot  of  the  8pnrs  at  a  level  of  five  or  six  thousand  feet. 

Passing  on  round  mountain  spurs  on  our  own  side,  we  suddenly 
come  into  view  of  th(3  inhabited  part  of  I'adar,  which  is  «ltogether 
on  the  south  side  of  tlie  valley.  There  are  a  number  of  villages 
occupying  ground  sloping  to  the  river,  backed  by  lofty  wooded 
and  enow-capped  hills.  The  road  brought  us  down  to  the  level  of 
these  villages,  and  then  led  us  along  the  river-side  for  a  few 
miles  to  Atholi,  which  k  the  head-quarters  of  the  diRtrict. 

Besides  the  road  by  which  we  had  come  from  Kishtwar,  which 

is  the  summer  road  and  does  not  open  till  May,  there  is  another 

that  may  be  traversed  in  the  winter  when  the  water   is   low, 

for  then  some  of  the  obstacles — the  steep  cliffs— can  be  tnrned 

by  taking  to  the  river-bed.     There  are,  however,  some  parts  of 

this  which  make  it  a  very  difficult  path ;  it  is  impossible  to  take 

ponies  along  it;  the  upper  road  indeed  is  hardly  fit  for  them,  but 

the  few  that  go  in  and  out  of  Padar  go  by  that  way,  only  at  some 

risk. 

Padar. 

The  space  included  under  the  name  Padar  consists  of  the 
valley  of  the  Chitial>  from  a  little  below  Siri,  our  last  stage,  up  to 
the  boundary  of  Paogi,  which  belongs  to  Chamba,  a  length  of 
30  miles,  with,  in  addition,  the  valley  called  Bhutna  up  to  its 
source,  and  the  subsidiary  ravines  of  both  the  Chlnab  and  the 
Bhutna  Kiver* 

*  Padnr  ia,  I  beliove,  the  proper  native  name,  Sometimee  b}i'tbe  Dogma,  and  more 
often  by  the  iiinhkar  people,  it  is  cftUcd  J'iildai\  or  Patdar,  Cunningliatn  («eo  bis 
M^Evdak/  pp.  342-344)  eonfoumls  it  with  Pndflni,  Ih©  chief  place  in  Ziitakor; 
IbU  tuiatako  cunuus.Iy  confuses  a  prxrtion  of  bia  otherwise  admirable  account  of  tho 
eooquoei  of  Ladukb  by  the  Dogras. 
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I'adrtr  in  siirroiirnlcd,  wo  mi*:jlit  tilraast  sixy  encloscHj,  by  moun- 
tains beariag  perpetual  snow ;  tliose  give  rise  to  glaciers,  whifh 
end  off  at  too  hi^^h  a  level  for  them  to  project  into  the  main 
valley.  Host  of  the  raountaina  in  sight  from  below  are  either  the 
r<K*ky  or  the  fore.st-covered  lower  slopes.  The  cultivated  part,  is 
very  small  iti  extent;  there  is  the  collection  of  villages  in  the  four 
miles  below  Atholi,  where  is  the  widest  opening  in  the  whole 
tract ;  and  tliere  are  some  small  villages  at  intervals  farther  up 
the  two  valleys.     All  these  together  Iiavo  400  houses. 

Atholi,  whicli  may  be  counted  the  cliief  plane  in  Padar,  is  on 
an  alluvial  plateau,  63(i0  feet  above  the  sea  and  200  feet  above 
the  river ;  on  the  opiK>site  bank  is  a  wider  plain,  si>me  60  feet 
lower  in  level.  At  the  very  point  of  the  meeting  of  the  Bhntna 
Kiver  with  the  Chinabj  only  40  or  50  feet  alwjve  the  water,  is  the 
present  fort,  a  little  toy-looking  affair;  it  is  a  square  work  with 
round  comer  towers,  built,  in  the  manner  of  the  country,  of  alter- 
nate courses  of  stone  and  timber,  and  pfastereil  over;  it  is  garri- 
soned by  ten  or  twelve  men.  Behind  the  fort  are  r<^mains  of  the 
former  town  of  Chatargarh ;  these  are  linear  heaps  of  stones*, 
arranged,  on  the  whole,  in  a  square  form.  On  the  same  plateau 
are  groups  of  trees,  sheltering  some  wooden  temples  and  shrines. 

The  Chiimh,  which  flows  between  the  two  plateaus,  comes  from 
the  direction  of  Pangi  through  a  rock-l.)onnd«l  gorge,  in  a  narrow 
deep  stream  ;  then  widening  out  it  sweeps  along  below  Atholi,  At 
the  lieginning  of  June,  wlien  the  sun  was  fust  melting  the  snows, 
and  the  glaeier-water  was  bringing  do^^n  in  suspension  a  fine  light 
drab  mud  that  coloured  the  whole  river,  the  rate  of  the  current 
at  this  spot  was  (jj  miles  an  hour.  It  is  here  spanned  by  a 
rope  bridge ;  a  wooden  bridge  that  for  some  years  had  exist e<l, 
was  curried  away  by  a  flood  alwut  1865 ;  this  probably  was  the 
flood  which  I  heard  of  as  having  been  brought  about  by  a  natural 
damming  of  the  river  in  Lahol  far  away  up;  the  breaking  of  the 
dam  made  tlie  waters  rise  at  Atlioli  to  something  like  100  feet 
above  their  winter  level. 

The  climate  of  Padar  is  severe.  From  its  elevation,  and  the 
considerable  moisture  of  its  air,  there  is  a  great  fall  of  snow  in 
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winter.  I  hear  that  snow  gets  to  he  3  feet  deep  and  stays  4  or  5 
HiLHiths,  ami  tbat  there  is  a  good  chance  of  it  falling  at  unseason- 
able times  besides.  This  and  a  want  of  sun  make  it  dirtirnlt  for 
the  crops  to  ripen.  The  sunshine  is  intercepted,  not  only  by  the 
clouds  that  the  monntains  attract,  but  also  by  the  mountains 
themselves,  which  shut  in  the  valley  so  closely^  At  Atholi  I 
found  that  the  average  angular  elevation  of  the  visible  horizon^ 
that  is,  of  the  niountiun-summits  all  round — was  18^.  This  want 
of  sunshine  affects  the  fruits,  whirh  do  not  well  ripen,  though 
eouie  fruit'-trees,  est>ecially  walnut  trees,  are  common. 

Padar  is  one  of  the  few  places  where  I  have  met  with  the 
edible  pine,  Finns  Gerardiana  ;  it  is  a  large  spreading  tree  with 
smooth  bark ;  scattered  iiidi\'idual8  of  it  are  found  in  the  furest.* 
Wild  carraway  grows  here,  and  is  gathered  in  CjuantitJos  to  bo 
carried  to  Juininoo  for  sale ;  the  price  in  Padar  is  about  eight- 
pence  a  pound. 

The  district  we  are  now  in  is  one  of  those  where  dpodar 
forests  occur  in  such  positions  as  make  it  practicable  to  fell  the 
trees  for  timber  for  use  in  the  Panjab.  The  necessary  condition 
is  that  the  slope  on  which  the  trees  grow  should  be  so  near  a 
large  stream  that  without  an  extreme  amount  of  laliour  the  logs 
can  be  moved  or  slid,  without  fear  of  splitting,  into  the  water, 
where  they  will  float  away  down  the  stream. 

Since  the  beginning  of  British  rule  in  the  Panjab  the  demand 
for  deodar  timljer  has  been  great.  No  tree  grows  in  any  quantity 
in  the  Parijab  which  will  produce  beams  fit  for  a  large  building. 
Hence  in  former  times  to  some  extent,  but  still  more  since  the 
British  came  there,  tlie  Panjab  has  called  on  the  Himalayas  to 
8Uj»ply  it  with  timber ;  of  all  the  Himalayan  trees  the  deodar  lias 
been  proved  to  be  the  best  to  resist  the  destructive  bisects, 
especially  the  white  ants,  which  abound  in  the  plains. 

In  the  conrse  of  years  the  most  favourably  situated  deodar 
forests  in  the  Chinab  Valley  have  t>een  felled,  and  tliere  now 
remain  chiefly  trees  which  either  are  of  a  less  girth  than  can  be 


*  Th6  on]y  other  part  where  I  have  found  this  tree  is  nctir  Duly  an,  in  the  Aaior 
i«>imtry,  aa  mentioned  in  Chapter  xvii. 
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used  to  the  best  advantage,  or  are  at  such  a  distance  from  tlie 
stream-bank  tbat  the  transport  of  the  logs  to  the  water  is  difficult, 
or,  may  be,  would  involve  a  prohibitory  expense. 

What  was  considered  a  good  tree  was  one  whose  girth  a  few 
feet  alwve  the  ground  would  be  not  uiider  9  feet,  and  whose 
height,  for  nsofiil  timber,  was  60  or  70  feet ;  now  in  the  fon^sts  we 
passed  through  from  Kishtwar  hither,  the  common  girth  was  5  or 
6  feet  only. 

The  plan  is  to  fell  the  tree  with  axes,  and  cut  it  into  logs 
of  length  varying,  according  to  the  use  the  timber  is  to  be  put 
to,  from  10  feet  to  20  or  more,  and  to  mark  them  in  some  distinc- 
tive way.  The  logs  are  then  rolle<l  or  slid  down  the  hill-side,  or 
down  some  small  ravine  of  regular  slope,  to  the  river. 

This  work  is  done  in  the  spriug  and  early  summer — or  if 
deferred  till  tlie  autumn,  it  would  be  but  in  preparation  for  the 
next  year— so  that,  on  the  rising  of  tlie  river  from  the  snow- 
melting,  in  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  the  logs  may  float 
away.  In  spit^  of  some  of  them  Itecoming  stuck  on  tlie  rocks  or 
stranded  on  the  shore,  a  good  many  will  find  their  way  through 
the  mountain  country  to  where  the  river  debouches  into  the 
plains.  What  is  done  with  them  there  we  shall  see  when  we 
come  again  to  Akhnur,  on  our  march  to  Kiiehmir. 

Although  nearly  all  the  easily-reat^hed  deodar-trees  of  large 
pize  have  been  cut  down,  there  still  remain,  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Chinab  aiid  its  tributaries,  forests  that  may  be  made  available  by 
longer  slides ;  and  there  are  besides,  in  places  very  accessible, 
numbers  of  trees  which,  tliongh  not  of  fidl  size,  will  yet  produce 
much  useful  timber. 

While  in  Padar  1  heard  accounts,  and  carefully  verified  them, 
of  avalanches  tbat  have  at  various  times  occurred  there.  They 
come  from  the  range  on  the  south.  The  summits  of  this  are  at 
a  level  of  15,000  and  16,000  feet;  from  that  height  down  to  the 
Padar  Valley  is  a  fall  of  9000  or  10,000  feet  in  six  miles.  The 
valleys  that  drain  great  spaces  of  these  snow-covered  moimtains 
narrow  at  last  to  a  gorge,  just  before  debouching  into  the  main 
valley  of  Padar.    It  is  in  years  when  unusually  much  snow  has 
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fallen  on  the  mountaiDS  that  uvalancheg  come;  the  snow  nisliea 
out  of  tlve  gorge  that  makes  the  moiitli  of  the  side  ravine  in  a 
continuous  flow  that  lasts  for  half  an  hour  or  nearly  an  hour, 
carrying-  down  stones  and  trees,  carrying  thGm  clown  the  sloping 
ground  of  the  alluvial  fan  at  the  emboncliure  of  the  ravine. 
On  one  of  these  fans  were  stones  6  feet  across,  which  had  Ijeen, 
in  the  cognizance  of  my  informants,  brought  over  it  by  such  an 
avalanche,  and  I  believe  that  much  larger  masses  have  been  thus 
moved* 

The  time  when  this  phenomenon  may  occur  is  in  the  months 
of  Fob  and  Mangh,  that  is,  between  the  middle  of  December  and 
the  middle  of  February.  The  snow  was  describud  to  me  as  being 
like  flour.*  The  flow  of  it  seems  a  real  drainage  of  snow  from 
a  great  area  of  the  surface  into  the  one  line  of  the  gorge. 

There  are  stone-phenomena  at  Padar  and  some  other  places, 
the  accounting  for  which  will  be  helped  on  by  a  knowledge  of 
the  occurrence  of  these  avalanches.  There  are  lines  of  heaped 
Btones  parallel  with  the  side  streams  and  leading  up  to  the  gorge 
from  which  may  have  come  the  avalanche;  they  are  not  like  an 
alluvial  fan  deposit,  though  they  are  sometimes  mixed  up  with 
that,  and  they  are  often  too  regidar  to  be  like  the  moraine  of  an 
old  glacier ;  the  material  of  such  long  stone-heaps  was,  I  think, 
brought  down  with  the  rush  of  snow  and  deposited  just  at  the 
side  of  the  stream  of  it.  It  is,  however,  often  difficult  to  decide 
whether  a  particular  deposit  should  be  referred  to  this  agency  or 
should  be  classed  as  an  old  moraitie. 

Pa  DAB  History. 

Let  us  now  turn  from  these  physical  details  to  learn  a  little 
of  the  history  of  the  men  who  inhabit  the  district. 

The  people  of  Padar  are  in  great  port  Thakars.  There  are 
also  some  low-caste  people,  chiefly  of  the  Megh  caste;  there  ia 

•  In  Tyndall'B  *■  Glaciere  of  ihe  Alpa,'  pp.  164-5,  there  is  an  account  of  an 
AvalftBcbe  at  Saas,  where  also  the  snow  in  likenwl  to  flour;  the  fiiitDeaa  of  it  niuat  bo 
due  to  it0  forming  at  Ligh  altituilefi,  at  a  very  low  temptratuie.  aod  perhaps  to  there 
llteiDg  at  the  iime  of  iU  fomiatioD  tmt  a  Kinall  |Kibitive  aim^ijot  of  inoi&ture  iu  the 
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an  entire  viUag:o  of  these  near  the  fort  There  are  a  few  Mn- 
haramadaus  who  probably  are  converted  Thakars.  The  Tiiakars 
have  just  those  characteristic's  by  which  we  described  the  Paharb 
generally. 

Besides  the  Hindus  and  ^rnhctmmadaiis,  there  we  two  or  three 
hamlets  towards  the  head  of  lihufiia,  eleven  hottses  in  all,  inha- 
bited by  Bbots  or  Buddhists  from  Zanskar,  on  the  farther  aide 
of  the  great  range.  I  her©  only  mention  their  occurrence ;  the 
characters  of  that  Tibetan  race  they  belong  to  will  b©  given 
farther  on,  iin<ler  the  heading  of  LadakL 

The  people  of  Padar  seem  a  good  df'al  given  to  8eri)ent 
worship ;  they  do  not,  however,  separate  it  from  their  observance 
of  the  rites  of  the  Hiiidii  religion ;  the  serpent  is  reckoned  among 
the  raany  devtaa  or  gods  recognised  by  that  faith ;  one  sees 
temples  raised  to  diflforont  nag-devim,  or  serpent-gods,  which  are 
adorned  with  wood-carvings  of  snakes  in  many  forms.* 

The  earliest  state  of  Piidar  that  I  can  hear  of  is  in  a  period 
that  ended  more  than  two  hnndrcd  years  ago;  then  the  chief 
men,  or  the  rulers,  or  the  ruling  caste,  were  Ranas.  Rttua  is  an  old 
Hindu  word  for  a  ruler  who  (in  these  parti,  at  all  events)  is  less 
in  power  than  a  Raja,  The  Banas  of  Piidar  were  Bajpfits ;  every 
village  or  every  two  or  three  villages  had  its  Banii,  an  inde- 
pendent rnler,  who  used  to  make  war  against  his  neighbour  the 
next-door  Eana.  The  district  of  Pang!  was,  I  believe,  in  the  same 
state.  There  are  descendants  of  these  Ranas  in  Padar  to  tin's 
day ;  they  have  taken  to  cultivation  and  till  the  bit  of  hind  that 
has  been  preserved  to  them ;  but  they  still  keep  their  caste  dis- 
tinct ;  tbey  will  marry  the  daughters  of  Thakars,  but  will  not  give 
theirs  to  them  in  marriagct 

That  state  of  things,  so  pleasant  for  the  Bands,  w^as  broken  in 
upon  by  Raja  Chatar  Singh,  of  Chamba,  who  was  eight  genera- 
tions back  from  Raja  Sil  Singh,  who  was  ruler  in  1869;  the  time 

♦  One  of  these  tcutplea  is  where  there  cornea  nut  ft  hot  spring  of  consideniblG 
Toluoio  whii-'h  hu8  a  <empemtare  of  VA\F  ;  bubbles  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  u^cupo 
from  it.  Here  6  buthiug-phioe  haa  been  built,  and  a  dhurmi*Jft  or  r(;«tiug-place  for 
fftqirs. 

t  Binia  are  met  ^th  also  m  Bhn'larwah. 
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of  the  change  may  therefore  have  been  ahout  1G50  a.d.  Cbaiiir 
Siiigh  fii^st  conquered  Pangi;  ffoin  there  he  advanced  with  8orae 
200  men  to  Fadar,  and,  annexini^  it,  founded  the  fort  and  town 
named  after  him  Chatargarh,  whoso  ruins  or  traces  are  still  to 
be  seen  opposite  to  AtholL 

The  place  flourished  well ;  forty  years  ago  it  had  140  houses 
— a  large  collection  for  this  thiidy-pet»pM  country — ^nearly  all 
enclosed  within  the  four  walls  of  the  square  fort.  "Water  was 
brought  to  it  from  a  ravine  at  some  distance,  being  led  across  the 
plain  in  a  wooden  tmugh  raised  on  a  stone  bank.  I  am  told  tltat 
on  the  founding  of  this  town  most  of  the  followers  of  Chatar 
8ingh  settled  there  and  formed  the  mass  of  the  mule  population. 
Those  who  settled,  whatever  tlieir  caste — ^Braliman,  KujpfU,  or 
what — intermarried  with  the  inliahitants  find  boci^rae  prnctieidly 
Thakars,  One  of  my  informants  tuld  me  that  ho  tiiinstdf  was 
descended  from  a  Brahmiin  who  was  of  that  immigration,  but  now 
he  could  call  himself  nothing  but  a  TImkan 

From  Chatar  iSingh'a  time  onwards  Padar  remained  comfort- 
ably under  the  Hajas  of  Chamba  for  five  or  six  generations. 

A  late  episode  of  that  time  I  was  told  of  by  the  Padar  people, 
and  incline  in  the  main  to  believe,  though  I  have  nut  verified  the 
story.  They  say  that  about  the  year  1820  «ir  IS'Jo  a.d,,  they 
made  up  an  expedition  against  Zanskar,  and  brought  that  country 
(which  was  held  by  a  Bhot  Raja,  under  Lndakh)  to  bo  so  far 
tributary  that  every  year  lOUO  rupees,  besidt-s  musk-bags  and 
olh^^r  things,  were  sent  by  the  ruler  of  Zanskar  as  nozar  to  the 
Chamba  Kaja.  A  strange  feature  of  this  buiJtnoss  was  that  it  was 
carried  through  by  one  Ratauu,  a  Thakar,  a  small  landowner  of 
Padar,  and  not  by  orders  from  Chamba. 

The  event  that  led  to  the  next  change  in  Padar  was  the  in- 
vasion of  Ladakh  by  the  Jummoo  troops  under  Zurawar  Singh 
Kaluria,*  a  leader  in  the  service  of  Maharaja  Gulab  Singh,  in  1834, 
Of  this  invasion  an  interesting  account  is  given  by  Cunningham 
from  an  actor  in  it.     At  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  w^ar  in 

•  KiUuriii  id  the  name  of  the  tribe  of  Riyputa  (locatod  near  Simla),  to  which  this 
bold  Iwuier  belonged. 
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Ladakh,  Znmwar  Singh  sent  Wazir  Lakpat  (whof;e  early  career 
we  have  traced  from  Kishtwrtr)  from  Ztinskar  to  IVidar,  in  order  to 
open  a  new  road  from  Jummoo  to  Ladakh. 

CnnDingham's  account  says  there  was  some  little  fighting, 
Jjakpat  passed  od,  leaviiiji:  only  a  thilnudiir  and  a  few  men  In  Padar, 
liaving  d6ne  no  harm  to  tlie  plac<\  After  Lakpat  had  left,  the 
enterprising  Hatanu  above  mentioned  stirred  up  the  people,  who 
seized  the  Dogras  and  sent  them  prisoners  to  C'hamba. 

Tlie  Raja  of  Chamba  disavowed  the  act  to  Giilab  S^ingh,  and, 
releasing  the  pri,si>uers,  sent  tbetu  to  Jummoo.  But  this  did  not 
avert  the  consequences.  On  the  opening  of  the  season  Zurawar 
Singh  himself  came  with  a  force  (Cunningham's  informant  says 
30C)()  men),  hut  he  was  unable  to  get  at  Chatargnrh,  for  the 
bridges  across  the  Climab  had  been  destroyed.  He  was  thus  kept 
at  bay  for  two  months;  during  this  time  he  hod  estublished  a 
battery  on  the  edge  of  the  plateau,  on  the  left  bank,  where  it 
overlooks  Chatargarh. 

At  last,  with  the  help  of  some  peasants,  the  Dogras  got  a  ropa 
acrofis  a  few  miles  lower  down,  and  crossing  over  by  means  of 
this,  they  came  np  the  right  bank  of  the  Chlnab;  then,  getting 
across  the  Bhntna  River  by  a  bridge  that  had  not  been  destro)^ed, 
they  advanced  on  Chatargarh,  took  it  by  storm,  and  set  tire  to  and 
completely  destroyed  the  town,  so  that  nothing  but  heaps  of  stones 
were  left.  Zurawar  Singh  hanged  several  people,  and  mutilated 
Reveral.  By  these  measures  and  by  the  building  of  the  present 
fort,  the  Jummoo  rule  became  firmly  established  in  Padar,  which 
has  remained  quiet  ever  since ;  it  is  now  tinder  the  Tah^ldar  of 
Bhadarwah. 

I  must  not  omit  to  tell  of  the  end  of  Ratami,  the  patriot.  He 
was  sent  prisoner  to  Jummoo,  and  there  kept  in  confinement  for 
three  or  four  years;  then  he  was  released,  and  received  for  his 
maintenance  a  small  jagir,  or  land-grant,  in  the  Ivishtwar  country, 
which  his  sons  still  hold.  Once  after  this  he  offended  Guldb 
Singh.  On  the  death  of  the  Raja  of  Chamba  of  that  time  he 
shaved  his  beard ;  it  is  the  custom,  as  we  have  seen  at  Jum- 
moo, for  Hindus  to  do  this  on  the  loss  of  their  sovereign,  and, 
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80  far  as  it  went,  it  was  a  sign  of  disobedience  against,  a  disavowal 
of,  the  authority  of  Maharaja  Gulab  Singh.  That  ruler  had 
Itatanii  brought  to  him  at  Jummoo»  but  then  forgave  him. 

Bhutna. 

We  have  seen  that  Padar  inc! tides  the  valley  called  Olmtna, 
which  leads  down  from  the  great  snowy  range  till  it  joins  the 
Chlnab  Valley.  From  Padar  a  road  goes  up  Bhutna  and  crosses 
to  Zanskar  by  the  high,  snowy,  and  difficult  Pass  named  Umaai  La 
by  the  Zanskar  people,  and  Bardhai'  by  tho  Padar  people  and  the 
Dogras.  I  pissed  from  Padar  over  this  Pass  to  Ludalvh,  but  I  do 
not  propose  to  tell  of  the  journey,  only  to  take  the  reader  up  tho 
Bhutna  Valley  to  see  what  there  is  of  interest  on  this  side  of  the 
snowy  range. 

Crossing  both  the  Chinab  and  its  tributary,  we  went  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  latter  by  a  fair  path,  sometimes  200  or  300  feet 
above  the  stream,  and  sometimes  at  the  level  of  it.  We  passed 
patches  of  cultivation  on  both  sides,  and  several  hamlets  of  a  few 
houses  each ;  some  of  the  villages  had  walnut-trees  Huuriahing, 
but  their  fruit  does  not  here  ripen  well.  At  one  part  we  went 
through  an  oak  wooil,  w^hich  grew  on  both  hill-sides.  Deodar  had 
been  growing,  chiefly  on  the  left  bank  above  the  oak,  and  further 
up  the  valley  it  had  reached  down  to  the  river,  but  it  had  all  been 
felled  for  timber. 

These  hill-sides  which  we  passed  along*  as  is  commonly  the 
case  in  the  narrow  Himalayan  valleys,  were  the  extremities  of 
spurs  from  greater  ridges ;  they  themi^elves  showed  us  a  face  of 
some  thousand  feet,  but  they  were  connected  with  much  more 
lofty  mountaim?,  mouii tains  of  perpetual  snow,  18,000  to  20,000  feet 
high,  which  are  only  sometimes  caught  sight  of  through  the 
dividing  side-ravines. 

Above  Kundhol  we  see  instances  of  a  fall  of  rock  having 
dammed  the  river.  Going  upwards,  we  fii-st  find  the  water  coming 
over  the  talus  or  fan-material  (the  cause  of  the  duiuming)  in  a 
cataract,  while  immediately  above  the  valley  opens,  and  the  waters 
spread  out  almost  wide  enough  for  them   to  be  called  a  lake. 
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Farther  up  is  another  each  closing  of  the  river  from  the  side  and 
\videtiiDg  aboTe, 

These  eemi -lakes  had  apparently  been  qnite  lately  formed,  as 
there  were  trees  upright  some  feet  in  the  water,  which  therefore 
had  been  brought  to  its  present  high  level  by  damming  since  the 
growth  of  the  itees.  But,  again,  there  was  something  to  show 
that  the  water  had  been  yet  higher  before  now — sandy  alluvial 
beds  some  15  feet  aliove  the  present  surface.  These  things  prove 
that  at  different  times  the  same  event  occurred ;  that  the  lake  and 
accompanying  lake-deposits  had  been  formed,  that  the  water  had 
drained  away  to  a  lower  level  by  a  channel  being  cut  through  the 
dam,  and  that  a  later  increase  of  the  dam  had  caused  the  action  to 
be  repeated,  though  not  quite  to  the  same  degree  as  before. 

As  we  approach  Hamuri  the  valley  has  a  more  stony  look; 
the  masses  of  rock  that  have  fallen  from  the  cliffs  above,  or  have 
btfen  carried  down  in  snow-ftdls,  are  very  conspicuous,  Harauri 
itself,  a  little  village  in  the  valley,  8800  feet  above  the  sea, 
interested  me  on  account  of  the  evidence  it  gave  of  certain  recent 
physical  events.  Some  twelve  years  before,  about  1857,  a  rush  of 
snow  down  the  two  ravines  a  Little  below  the  village,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  mtiiu  valley,  advanced  the  taliises  so  much  that  these 
completely  dammed  up  the  river ;  the  waters  of  it  rose  to  the 
level  of  the  village  as  it  was  then  situated,  and  came  over  some 
of  the  fields ;  the  people  left  their  houses  for  fear  of  inundation, 
but  so<3n  the  waters  cut  for  tliemselves  a  small  channel,  imd  the 
level  of  them  was  lowered  some  3D  feet,  but  still  remained  60  feet 
higher  than  at  first.  From  the  dam  downwards  was  formed  a 
great  and  violent  cascade ;  but  above,  at  the  time  I  am  speak- 
ing of,  there  was  formed  as  it  were  a  lake,  where  the  water  was 
quite  calm,  and,  from  its  depth,  flowed  very  slowly.  In  the 
space  of  three  years  the  greater  part  of  this  depth  (which  must 
have  been  GO  or  70  feet,  plus  the  original  depth  of  the  stream) 
was  filled  up  with  sediment  of  sand  and  pebbles.  The  point  of 
interest  here  is  the  great  rapidity  of  ibrmation  of  this  lacustrine 
or  semi-lacustrine  deposit. 

For  a  year  or  two  the  village  remained   undisturbed;  then 
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niigfortuue  came  in  another  form.  It  was  a  very  snowy  year. 
From  the  sitle  of  the  valley  opposite  to  that  on  which  the  vilhige 
stood,  from  the  left  bank,  came  down  an  avalanche,  and  this 
was  able,  from  the  bottom  of  the  valley  of  the  river  being  so 
filled  up,  to  reacli  across  to  the  village.  The  village  would  have 
been 'safe  had  the  original  form  of  the  valley  been  retained,  but 
with  the  hollow  bridged,  as  it  were,  with  the  gravel  deposit,  the 
avalanche  ipread  over  and  made  a  great  plain  of  thick  enow 
(beneath  which  the  river  fomid  its  way),  and  completely  buried 
the  houst'S,  It  was  night  time,  and  all  the  people  were  at  rest; 
the  headman  managed  to  dig  his  way  out  and  call  aid  from  other 
villages.  In  about  twenty  hours  all  the  inhabitants  of  llamuri 
were  exc4ivat(id  alive,  thnugh  some  were  insensible  from  the 
confinement  of  the  air.  The  people  love  to  relate  how  that  more 
came  out  than  had  been  buried,  for  during  the  night  a  child  had 
been  born  beneath  the  snow. 

Hamiiri  was  fated  to  undergo  further  alarms.  Not  long  after 
the  last  event  an  earthquake  brought  down  a  great  mass  of  rock 
from  the  clilf  that  overlooks  the  place.  This  landslip  destroyed 
some  of  the  fields  and  knocked  in  one  or  two  of  the  houses, 
which,  however,  were  empty  at  the  time ;  so  here,  too,  the  Hamuli 
people  had  less  ili-fortnne  than  was  threatened.  But  now  they 
concluded  that  it  was  time  to  leave  a  spot  of  such  danger,  and 
they  begged  the  authorities  to  give  them  land  elsewhere;  but 
since  the  keeping  up  of  settlements  in  these  high  parte  is  almost 
necessary  for  the  aid  of  travellers  between  Padar  and  ZtiDskar, 
they  were  persuaded  to  stay,  with  the  relief  of  some  reduction 
of  their  land-tax ;  so  they  built  a  new  village  higher  up,  but  they 
could  find  no  site  that  is  quite  free  from  the  danger  of  avalanches. 

A  little  before  coming  to  Hamuri  wo  had  passed  two  cascades, 
on  tlie  left  bank,  made  by  two  streams,  near  together,  tumbling 
over  successive  ridges  of  rock ;  the  whole  fall  of  each  was  some 
1500  feet  In  a  ravine  nearer  Hamuri,  where  tlie  foot  of  a  glacier 
that  is  embosomed  high  in  the  mountain  comes  to  the  edge  of 
a  steep  cliif,  the  water  from  it  comes  over  in  a  fall  of  several 
hundred  feet. 
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I  must  not  leave  unnoticed  the  rocJie^  moutonnSeSf  produced 
by  old  glaciers,  in  the  main  valley  a  little  hi<^lier  up  than  Hatnuri, 
with  grooves  on  the  gneiss  rock  running  in  the  direction  of  tlie 
valley  j  this  is  about  300  feet  above  the  river  and  9200  feet 
above  the  Bea, 

The  highest  village  of  any  size  in  the  Bhutna  vulley  is 
Machel,  two  marches,  or  22  miles^  from  AthulL  At  Machel 
Bhota  predominate,  though  there  are  a  few  familit^s  of  Hindus. 
The  Bhots  seem  to  have  been  for  long  settled  in  this  upper  end 
of  the  valley.  Mat-hel  is  9700  feet  above  the  sea;  the  highest 
inhabited  place  of  all  is  Sunjam,  half  a  march  beyond  Machel ; 
here  is  but  one  household  of  Bhots,  a  hardy  family ;  they  are 
confined  within  doors  by  the  snow  for  seven  months  in  the  year. 
We  were  there  on  the  7th  June  and  the  snow  hiid  melted  from 
the  fields  about  a  month  before. 

We  had  noticed,  as  we  ascended  the  valley,  that  the  vegeta- 
tion gradually  diminished;  at  Machel  the  mountain  side  had 
become  much  barer;  there  were  some  stunted  deodars,  but  at 
a  height  of  9800  feet  the  growth  of  that  tree  altogether  ended ; 
spruce  and  silver  fir  continued  fiirther;  birch,  which  had  at  firat 
appeared  at  8000  feet,  grew  higher  than  all  the  others.  The 
last  limits  of  forest  trees  that  I  observed,  still  along  the  valley, 
were  12,000  feet  for  silver  fir  aud  12,500  feet  for  birch ;  but 
this  was  countiijg  the  last  straggling  trees. 

At  Sunjam,  11,000  feet,  they  sow  wheat,  peas,  buckwheat, 
and  the  kind  of  barley  called  ^nnt,  the  grain  of  which  becomes 
loosened  from  its  husk  like  the  grain  of  wheat,  which  I  shall 
hereafter  call  *' naked  barley."  Often  the  wheat  does  not  ripen, 
but  they  sow  some  every  year  for  the  chance.  Sometimes  the 
whole  harvest  fails,  and  then  they  have  to  go  to  the  Kishtwar 
country  for  grain,  taking  down  sheep  to  exchange. 

Beyond  Sunjam  is  nothing  but  a  waste  of  streams  and  bare 
mountains,  of  glaciers  and  of  snow. 
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Middle  Mountains  op  the  W^est. 

West  of  the  meridian  of  Jummoo,  as  ha.s  indeed  been  more 
than  once  said,  these  mountains  have  not  such  a  wide  area,  nor 
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one  whase  boimJary  with  the  Outer  Hills  is  so  well  defined  as  is 
the  case  on  the  east. 

As  so  tnuch  time  has  been  spout  over  the  eastern  tract,  I 
will  now  do  little  more  than  point  out  where  on  the  west  similar 
spaces  occur. 

Just  west  of  the  Chinab,  behind  Pauni,  a  ridge,  which  cor- 
responds to  the  one  we  traced  as  far  as  that  river  from  the  east, 
risas  suddenly  and  towers  alx>ve  the  Outer  Hills  which  lie  to  the 
south  of  it.  This  is  called  Dragari  Thar,  being  sacred  to  a 
devta  whoso  name  is  Dragar.  The  south  face  of  it  is  a  great 
escarpment;  it  has  a  line  of  precipitous  limastone  cliflfs,  of  which 
the  part  vertical  is  about  1000  feet,  and  far  down  beneath  that 
a  talus-slope  continues ;  the  ridge  is  narrow  and  the  ground 
inclines  quickly,  but  not  precipitously,  down  to  the  north. 

Looking  in  that  direction  from  the  summit,  we  get  a  general 
view  of  this  mountain-tract  which  shows  it  to  have  the  same 
cliaracters  as  that  aromid  Eamban  and  Bhadarwah.  We  see  a 
number  of  ridges,  some  parallel  for  a  short  distance,  some  branch- 
ing, spreading  out  in  innumerable  spurs  in  every  direction.  The 
lower  parts  are  dotted  with  cljil-trces  and  with  patches,  or,  as 
they  appear  in  the  distance,  specks  of  cultivated  ground.  The 
higher  ridges  bear  thick  forest  of  the  other  pine.  These  monn- 
tains  are  in  the  tract  called  Budil,  which  is  drained  by  the  Ans 
lliver.  I  have  never  been  over  it,  but,  from  accounts,  believe  it 
to  t>e  very  similar  to  what  was  described  behind  Kamban,  and 
to  have  for  inhabitants  the  same  Pahari  race.  Beyond  appears 
the  snowy  Panjal,  the  southern  boundary  of  Kashmir,  which  at 
this  prtrt  is  a  complete  ridge,  nowhere  broken  by  a  gap,  only 
jagged  by  rocky  peaks  standing  up  out  of  the  snowy  mass.  In 
the  beginning  of  May,  when  I  saw  the  range  from  this  spot, 
snow  was  covering  a  great  vertical  height  of  the  mountains,  but 
by  August  or  Septentber  all  melts  away,  except  a  few  beds  that 
liave  collected  to  a  thickness  by  snow-slips. 

The  neighbourhood  around  Dragari  Thar  produces  iron,  which 
is  smelted  by  the  caste  called  Dhtydr,  These  men,  at  the  start- 
ing uf  a  new  furnace  or  the  begitming  of  any  other  import^mt 
business,  go  to  a  apot  on  the  ridge  where  there  is  an  altar  rained 
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to  the  devta  Dragar,  and  there  sacrifice.  They  kill  a  goat 
Hud  burn  Bomo  f/hl  before  the  altar.  The  ghi  burnt,  they  eat 
the  goat  themselves,  not,  I  think^  eparing  even  the  head  to  iho 
llames.  The  iron  8|>ooii  the  ghi  was  burnt  in  m  left.  There  were 
eomething  like  a  hundred  iron  spoons  accumulated,  and  around 
some  iron  tridents  were  placed,  and  a  collection  of  strangely- 
shaped  stonea 

The  next  part  that  I  know  of  these  mountains  is  the  country 
between  Rajaori  and  the  Pir  Panjal  Pass.  If  we  leave  the  main 
road  to  Kashmir  and  go  up  the  Darhal  valley,  we  find  ourselves 
at  first  between  hills  of  the  character  of  those  wliieh  we  have 
classed  as  *' Outer  Hills,"  but  in  about  six  miles  they  take  the 
character  of  those  of  the  "  Paht'ir; "  this  is  partly  due  to  change 
of  geological  formation — for  wo  have  here  come  upon  older  rocks 
— ^and  partly  to  increased  height.  The  slopes  are  more  con- 
tinuous; they  are  unbroken  by  parallel  jutting  beds;  their  sur- 
face is  better  suited  for  the  growth  of  forest  trees.  At  the  village 
Willed  Bari  Darhfil,  a  few  miles  farther  up,  we  are  quite  among 
mountains  of  this  kind ;  they  are  all  clothed  with  thick  wood, 
in  the  lower  part  of  deciduous  trees,  while,  above,  the  forest 
suddenly  changes  to  fir,  which  extends  far  up  the  slope  till 
replaced  at  the  last  by  birch.  These  mountains  l>elong  to  the 
Eatan  Ridge,  which  not  far  from  here  branches  from  the  Panjal 
liange ;  the  ridge  itself,  with  its  spurs  and  the  space  included 
between  it  aud  the  high  range,  extending  towards  Punch,  make 
another  wide  tract  of  "Middle  JMouutains."  We  shall  come  again 
to  the  Ratan  Ridge  on  our  march  to  Kashmir. 

There  is  another  long  ridge,  similar  in  many  respects  to  the 
Ratan  Ridge.  It  branches  off  from  the  Panjal  Range  farther  to 
the  north-west,  and  runs  in  a  general  way  from  east  to  west,  for 
50  miles  straight,  or  nearly  70  measured  along  its  course.  This, 
with  its  brant-lies  and  spurs,  oci'iipies  an  area  between  the 
latitude-parallel  of  Punch  and  the  Jhelam  riTer,  which  area 
also  we  must  count  to  belong  to  the  tract. 
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MABCH  FROM  JUMMOO  TO  KASHMIB. 

BOCTS     raOM     THE     PLAINS     TO    SlfCINAGAR,     IN    KASUMIB  —  FnETA&ATIOKS    FOB    THE 

jornxiT — ^jttmmjX)  to  akhsCb;  one  mabgh  —  timber  oatcking  at  akximu^b  — 

AKH5i^B  TO  RAJAOlil;  KTB  MABCItBH  —  RAJ AOB!  TO  SmiNAOAB;  EIQBT  MAROHSa. 

After  the  Middle  Mountains,  the  next  tract  that  will  have  oor 
attention  is  Kashmir.  Before,  however,  beginning  on  that 
coimtry,  I  propose  to  give,  in  this  separate  chaptor,  some  account 
of  the  roads,  but  especially  of  one  of  them,  between  the  Panjiib 
and  Kashmir,  both  for  an  example  of  the  kind  of  tnivolling  ono 
experiences  in  such  countries  as  these,  and  for  the  sake  of  con- 
necting in  the  reader's  mind  those  parts  which  up  till  now  we 
have  dwelt  on  with  the  cotjntriea  beyond, 

KOUTES   FROM   TEE   PLAINS   TO   SlRINAGAR,   IN   KASHMIR, 

Tlie  statement  of  the  number  of  routes  between  the  plains 
and  Kashiuii'  nuiy  be  varied,  the  number  may  be  made  gretiter  or 
less,  according  as  one  takes  in  or  leaves  out  the  less  frequented, 
difficult,  roads,  and  according  to  whether  one  counts  tlie  combina- 
tions that  may  be  made  by  following  first  one  route,  then  by  a 
cross-road  joining  another.  In  the  Political  Map  are  shown  six  or 
seven  routes  that  start  from  various  parts  of  the  plains  and  unit« 
at  Sirinagar  the  capital  of  Kashmir,  and  in  Appendix  IV.  the 
marches  in  each  route  are  given  in  detail. 

The  various  roads  are  used  in  different  degrees  and  for  different 
purposes. 

The  road  from  Jummoo  by  Banihal  is  the  chief  commercial 
route.  It  has  beconio  so  for  the  reason  that  its  starting-point  in 
the  hills  is  not  very  far  from  Amritsar,  the  emporium  of  the 
Pan  jab,  between  which  place  and  Jummoo  there  has  long  been 
a  close  commercial  connection,  wbile  the  road  U  open  for  more 
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months  of  tlie  year  than  some  of  the  others*  But  the  path  itself 
ia  not  good,  nor  is  the  eouiitry  it  goes  over  favourable  to  com- 
municiitions ;  there  are  five  distinct  ridges  of  hill  to  be  crossed, 
besides  many  upa  and  downs  over  spurs  that  cause  almost  as  much 
Libour  as  do  tho  passes.  Horses  cau  pass  along  it,  tliough  with 
some  difficulty ;  the  greater  part  of  the  carriage  is  done  by  men, 
or,  in  the  case  of  grain,  by  paek-buHocks. 

The  second  road,  by  Budil,  is  so  far  worse  than  the  last  that 
it  is  impassable  fur  liorses ;  it  is  only  traversed  by  men,  chietly  by 
those  engaged  in  carrying  up  loads  of  salt  and  bringing  down 

No.  3  is  a  cross-road  from  Junimoo  to  join  the  next. 

The  road  numbered  4,  from  Bhinibar  over  the  Fir  Panjal  Pass, 
is  the  one,  as  told  in  Chapter  v.,  that  the  Delhi  Emperors  used 
to  go  by,  and  that  at  this  day  English  travellers  much  frequent. 
It  is  a  road  that  one  can  ride  over  on  a  hill  pony. 

The  next,  from  Bhimbar,  by  Rajaori  and  Punch,  to  Birmagar, 
is  a  combination  of  numbers  4,  5,  and  6.  It  avoids  the  high  Pir 
Panjal  Pass,  and  for  that  reason  it  ia  freer  from  snow,  and  open 
for  traffic  earlier  in  the  season,  than  the  preceding  one. 

The  route  marked  No.  (5,  from  Jhelam,  is  not  mucli  used,  since 
it  traverses  rough  ground.  In  some  respects,  however,  it  has 
advantages  over  the  others.  It  seems  to  me  likely  that  when  the 
railway  from  Labor  is  completed  as  far  as  Jlielam,  that  place 
will  liecome  a  good  starting-point  for  Kashmir,  and  this  road  may 
get  more  into  favour,  and  merit  a  better  construction  and  main- 
tenance. 

Route  No.  7,  from  tho  British  Rill-station  of  Mari,  or  Murree, 
is  not  much  used  for  commercial  purjH>se!?,  but  is  a  great  deal  fre- 
quented Ity  English  travellers.  One  can  now  go  right  up  into  the 
hills,  to  Murl  itself,  by  post-carriage,  and  there,  already  in  cool 
breezes,  can  at  leisure  prepare  for  the  march  to  Kashmir.  The 
road,  too,  is  about  the  best  of  all ;  horses  can  go  along  it  without 
danger. 

Route  No.  8,  from  Abbotalmd  by  Muzafarabad,  is  the  only  one 
that  is  free,  or  nearly  free,  from  snow  in  the  winter ;  besides  this 
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it  has  the  advantage  of  not  going  over  high  grounti,  tlie  iips  and 
downs  in  it  are  txniitng;  hence  it  is  a  convenient  ruad  fi>r  those 
whose  way,  from  Kashmir,  ftay,  lies  in  the  direction  at  Atak  and 
Peslmwar. 

Not  all  of  these  roads  are  open  to  the  English  traveller  (whose 
jonrneyings  involve  speeifd  arrangements) ;  the  first  three  are 
closed  to  him.  The  others  have  been  open  to  Englishmen  for  six 
months  of  the  year.  Quite  lately  new  arrangements  have  been 
made;  I  am  not  sure  whether  or  no  this  restriction  about  time 
has  been  taken  ofi*.  There  is  now,  I  believe,  a  limitation  of  the 
number  of  officers  of  the  army  who  may  go  to  Kashmir  for  their 
leave  ;  200  at  one  time  are  allowed.  The  justification  for  this  is 
the  great  requisition  for  carriage  that^  aa  will  be  goen  below, 
each  British  traveller  is  sure  to  make.* 

The  road  I  have  chosen,  for  ourselves  to  look  into  the  par- 
ticulars of  it,  is  a  combination  of  Nos.  3  and  4-  We  sliull  go  from 
Jummoo  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  so  as  to  cut  into  the  road 
from  Bhimbar  at  Ertjaori,  and  from  there  onwards  to  Sirinagar. 


Preparations  for  the  Journey. 

A  few  words  before  starting,  as  to  certain  specialities  of  travel- 
ling in  the  Himalayas. 

The  natives  of  India  are  good  travellers.  The  poor  man,  one 
who  gets  his  living  by  the  use  of  his  muscles,  will  make  a  bundle 
of  his  extra  clothes  (if  he  has  any),  of  hia  bedding  and  his  cooking- 
pots,  and  with  that  balanced  on  his  liead  or  slang  over  his  shoulder, 
will  make  a  long  march  without  asking  anything  of  anyone,  except 
of  the  shopkeeper  from  whom  he  will  buy  his  daily  allowance  of 
flour  or  rice.  The  chiss  above  him,  those  who  get,  say^  their  living 
by  their  pen,  or  by  buying  and  selling,  will  surely  have  a  pony  for 
the  march,  probably  a  quiet,  useful  animal,  one  that  ambles  along 
at  an  easy  pace ;  the  bedding  will  be  laid  in  folds  on  the  saddle, 
and  the  rest  of  the  baggage  carried  on  the  pummel  or  else  made 

•  Home  naeful  mfonimtion  about  those  routes  which  nre  oi>en  to  Etiropenti  tm- 
vellera  will  be  found  in  Dr.  luce's  •  KR&hmir  Handbotik  *  (published  by  Wymsm 
liroibers,  Calcutta);  and  in  Knuhuiir  itself  tliut  book  will  be  found  very  iii»cfut. 
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fast  behind.  Such  a  traveller,  with  hia  one  serrant  running  along 
at  a  jog-trot  by  his  side,  will  be  independent  of  porters  or  bag- 
gftge-iinimiils ;  he  will  do  bin  march  in  his  own  time,  and  be 
satisfied  at  the  end  of  it  with  any  accommodation  he  can  get — 
that  of  the  mosque  if  he  be  a  Miibammadan,  of  the  Dhrtrmsiila  if 
he  be  a  Hindu,  or,  in  some  cases,  of  the  more  general  rest-honse ; 
or,  in  defavdt  of  all  of  these,  he  will  get  the  shelter  of  some 
cottage — freely  given  to  a  civil  application — and  there  make 
himself  at  liome. 

It  is  different  with  the  Eiiglishrafin  in  India.  His  wants  are 
not  few,  nor  his  demands  either.  Accustomed  to  numerous  at- 
tendants, and  to  a  conjplict%tion  of  domestic  appliances,  he  goes  on 
the  principle,  when  travelling,  of  taking  with  him  such  a  large 
proportion  of  these  as  will  give  almost  every  comfort,  except 
what  the  variations  of  cold  and  heat  make  unattainable,  even  in 
the  wildest  and  most  outof-the-way  parts. 

I  do  not  blame  him  for  this  :  he  may  ln^  right  to  keep  all  the 
comforts  or  luxuries  he  can.  But  there  is  no  dimbt  thut  to  do 
this  increases  the  difficulty  and  the  trouble  of  marching;  every 
diminution  of  impL*dimenta  will  make  it  so  much  the  easier  to  get 
along.  A  traveller  in  the  hills  who  requires  but  a  few  porters  for 
his  baggage  will  be  so  much  more  independent  of  set  routes  and 
of  the  local  authorities  as  to  have  an  absence  of  trouble  that  will 
counterbalance  the  loss  of  a  good  many  material  comforts. 

The  usual  fit-out  that  we  Englishmen  carry  with  us  in  tbe«<?e 
hills  consists  of  a  tent,  carpet,  bedstead,  table,  chairs,  bedding, 
clothes,  and  other  paraphernalia ;  this  for  one's  own  tent.  In  the 
servants'  departments  there  will  be  at  least  another  tent  (probably 
two  othex*s),  cooking  things,  plates,  washing  and  ironing  things, 
eatables,  and  beverages  to  any  extent  that  one  may  choose  to  pro- 
vide them,  stable-gear,  and  various  other  tldngs  that  each  servant 
is  sure  to  see  himself  provided  with  for  his  oyra  particular  work. 
These,  with  the  addition  of  the  beildiug  and  clothes  of  half  a 
dozen  or  more  servants^  make  up  a  gocfd  amount  of  luggage  to  be 
carried,  as  it  mostly  has  to  be,  on  coolie'  backs. 

The  tents  to  be  taken  in  these  hills  are  much  lighter  than 
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thoee  square  doable-rooftHi  tents  nsed  in  ludim ;  even  the  smaller 
Tariety  of  that  sort  called  **  lalllent "  is  some^vliat  too  comber- 
some.  A  simple  tent,  9  feet  square  and  7  feet  high,  with  tlto 
sloped  loof  ending  in  a  wall  of  S  feel,  suits  via  besl  For  natives, 
a  tent  with  the  roof  slope  continued  to  the  ground  is  good, 
stnce,  for  the  same  height,  it  gives  more  floor-q»ace.  A  small 
8hamiana>  or  sqaare  awning  on  four  poles,  with  or  without  side 
curtains,  is  one  of  those  things  that  will  add  to  one^s  comfort ;  it 
affords  shade  without  the  coudnement  of  air;  for  indeed  the  inside 
of  such  tents  as  we  have  sptiken  of  is  almost  unbearable  from  heat 
when  under  a  bright  sun ;  only  one  reckons  on  being  able  to  pitch 
under  the  shelter  of  a  tree ;  in  default,  a  shamiana  i^ill  be  most 
useful.  At  one  time  I  arranged  a  tent,  of  somewhat  <lifferent 
shape,  in  such  a  way  that  one  side  would  lift  up,  and^  being  sup- 
ported on  a  couple  of  sticks,  do  duty  for  a  shamiana  by  day, 
while  at  night  the  join  was  laced  up  and  the  tent  made  taut 
again. 

Very  moderately  provided  after  this  plan  one  will  require 
some  twenty  coolis  for  porters.  K  one  lays  in  stores  for  a  march 
of  some  months,  it  will  want  great  care  and  a  stern  though  discri- 
minating rejection  of  the  nnneoessaiy,  to  keep  the  number  from 
running  up  to  fifty  or  more. 

One  seldom  or  never  has  baggage  animals  of  one's  own  enough 
for  the  carriage  of  the  camp ;  it  may  be  useful  in  some  cases  to 
keep  two  or  three  mules  or  baggage-ponies ;  but  it  wouhl  not  be 
wise  to  depend  on  thorn,  for  on  these  rough  roud^  they  are  so  opt 
to  break  down — to  get  a  sore  back  or  to  fall  lame ;  and  sometimes 
one  wants  to  go  where  neither  mnle  nor  pony  can  follow.  The 
universal  practice  is  for  an  Englishman,  or  for  any  nativL-  of  rank 
who  may  get  a  specifd  order  from  the  Maharajn,  to  take  his 
camage,  whether  it  be  ponies  or  coolis,  from  stage  to  stage, 
changing  it,  getting  fresh  men  or  animals  from  the  villngos  round, 
fur  each  day's  march. 

Along  the  frequented  roads  there  are  special  officers  (callcil 
Kotwal)  for  managing  this  business ;  where  these  are  not,  jt 
becomes  the  duty  of  the  lambardar,  or  headman  of  the  vilhige 
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(called  muqaddam  ia  Kashmir)  to  undertake  the  service.  In 
general  tliere  are  few  four-iixjted  l^easts  to  be  had.  Coolis  are 
the  chief  carriers;  for  these  50  lbs.  to  60  lbs.  is  a  fair  load ;  the 
animals  would  carry  from  160  lbs.  to  200  lbs.  The  daily  pay  for 
a  cooli  ia  four  annas,  that  is  sixpence ;  for  a  pony  or  mule  twice  as 
much.  The  coolis  carry  their  loads  iu  various  ways.  In  the  Outer 
Hills  they  carry  them  on  their  heads,  first  making  a  soft  bed  with 
their  turbans;  this  certainly  is  not  the  best  way  for  difficult 
ground  ;  farther  up,  in  tbo  Middle  Mount^iins,  the  people  often 
carry  the  weight  on  their  shoulders,  Ixmdiiig  their  head  forward 
and  fixing  the  load  on  the  shoulder  and  hack  of  the  neck.  But 
the  most  busiaess-liko  way  of  all  ia  that  followed  by  the  Kaish- 
mlris,  some  of  the  Pah  aria,  the  Ladakhls,  and  the  Baltis,  of 
loading  the  back  by  means  of  a  light  framework  of  sticks  and 
rope,  which  is  suspended  from  the  shoulders. 

The  amount  that  the  Kashmiris,  especially,  carry  in  this  fashion 
is  surprising;  not  that  they  will  do  much  more  than  the  weakest 
cooli  when  the  labour  is  forced,  and  there  is  only  a  fixed  daily 
pittance  for  the  work.  But  a  great  number  of  Kaslimiri  cultivators 
occupy  themselves  in  spring  and  autumn  in  taking  goods  from 
the  plains  to  Kashmir  by  contract,  by  weight,  and  on  that  bargain 
will  exert  themselves  manfully.  I  once  arranged  my  loads  for  the 
ordinary  coolis,  but  afterwaixla  met  with  some  Kashmiiis  who  were 
ready  to  take  them  by  weight ;  these  loaded  themselves  each  with 
ihree  of  the  loads  that  had  been  made  up ;  one  man  carried  four 
dozen  of  beer  packed  in  cases ;  another  load  that  was  carried  was 
192  lbs, ;  and  I  have  a  well-authenticated  case  of  a  young  man 
carrying  240  lbs.  And  this  was  not  for  a  short  journey,  but  for 
over  a  hundred  miles  of  uneven  road  with  many  long  rises  and 
several  passes,  one  of  them  over  9000  feet.  In  doing  such  feats 
as  this  the  Kashmirlfl  take  their  own  time :  the  ten  days'  march 
they  win  take  eiglitecn  or  nineteen  days  about;  but  they  w^ill  do 
it  all  on  a  diet  of  unleavened  bread  or  of  rice. 

Thus  prepared  with  baggage  and  porters,  we  will  now  start  from 
Jummoo  for  the  journey  to  Kashmir;  the  distance  is  184  miles, 
which  will  be  covered  in  fourteen  days,  a  day's  mait^h  varying  com- 
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monly  from  9  to  15  miles.     We  shall  divide  the  distance  into 
eections  according  as  the  characters  of  the  country  change, 

JuMMoo  TO  Akhn0b:  One  Maech. 

The  lon^h  of  this  stage  is  18  miles;  it  h  a  long  march, 
especially  for  a  first  day*s,  and  it  might  be  conveniently  divided 
into  two ;  NagbanI  at  TJ  miles  would  be  the  intermediate  halting- 
place.  The  road,  however,  is  easy,  being  altogether  in  the  plain. 
For  the  first  few  miles  from  the  city  wo  pass  throiigli  a  narrow 
lane  cut  in  the  acacia  forest,  the  line  bounded  by  tail  hedges  of 
Euphorhia.  The  forest  abounds  with  wild  pig ;  passing  along  at 
dusk  one  is  sure  to  see  several  in  the  path,  and  there  are  spotted 
deer  about,  but  they  are  shy  and  one  does  not  often  catch  sight  of 
them.  Emerging  from  the  forest  we  find  ourselves  well  clear  of 
the  bills  also,  with  the  view  uncon fined  by  the  lower  ranges.  We 
Bee  in  one  glantie  a  great  length  of  the  mountains  that  lie  between 
us  and  Kashmir  extending:  on  the  ri«:ht :  the  look  of  them  varies 
something  with  the  time  of  year;  I  have  made  the  journey 
oftcner  than  once,  and  in  diflerent  months ;  we  will  suppose  it  to 
be  May,  when  the  hrat  of  tlie  plains  and  of  Jummoo  has  become 
oppressive,  and  one  looks  forward  with  delight  to  enjoy  the  cool 
air  of  the  mountains. 

In  May,  then,  though  the  lower  snow  has  melted,  there 
remains  much  on  the  Panjal  hills.  High  up  spread  fields  of 
white  snow,  with  both  rocky  peaks  and  snowy  ones  projecting 
from  them.  In  frout  of  them  are  the  dark  forest-slopes  of  the 
Middle  Mountains,  which  are  well  seen  in  the  opening  of  the 
Cbinab  and  Ans  valleys.  The  outermost  low  ridges  clothed  with 
green  make  the  foregroinKl, 

The  road  goes  on,  a  well-frequented  one  traversed  by  both 
carts  and  camels;  we  pass  over  a  fairly  cultivated  plain,  rather 
dry  in  soil ;  we  go  by  some  Government  gardens  and  a  few  han^lets 
and  villages.  As  wo  near  Akhnur  we  come  on  the  line  of  an 
important  canal  the  Maharaja  is  having  constructed  to  bring  tho 
waters  of  the  Chlnab  to  the  foot  of  the  Jummoo  htll.  While  we 
were  throe  or  four  miles  away  from  the  foot  of  the  hills  the  soil 
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was  loamy  and  nearly  free  from  stones,  but  now,  coming  up  north- 
wards and  again  Hearing  tlicir  edgL%  we  get  ou  pebbly  ground,  and 
soon,  from  a  gravelly  bank,  we  bjok  across  tho  Cliiuab  lUver  on  to 
the  fort  and  town  of  Akbnfir. 

The  river  is  at  this  time  swoUeu  with  the  melting  snows. 
Every  day  of  bright  sunshine  on  the  higher  mountains  makes 
itself  felt,  raises  the  level  of  the  water  and  widens  the  spread  of 
it,  and  increases  the  force  of  the  current  The  passage  across  by 
the  ferry-boat  comes  to  be  a  serious  matter ;  scores  of  people,  who 
have  been  waiting  hours  for  the  opjxjrtunity,  rush  in  on  her 
coming  to  the  bank,  and  with  the  cattle,  ponies,  and  camels  tlrnt 
have  been  forced  on  hoard  over  the  bulwarks,  soon  fill  her  to  over- 
crowding. When  she  puts  off,  weighed  down  and  unmanageable  as 
she  is,  the  force  of  the  current  caiiiey  her  a  good  half  mile  away 
in  crossiDg  the  few  hundi-ed  yards.  Then,  emptied  of  her  freight, 
the  boat  is  laboriously  tracked  up  again  for  another  trip.  Two  such 
journeys  each  way  is  as  much  as  can  be  done  in  the  day's  work. 

The  appearance  of  Akhuiir  from  the  left  bank  of  the  river  is 
striking.  The  chief  object  is  the  fort,  of  which  a  sketch  is  given. 
It  is  a  building  of  lofty  walls  enclosing  a  square  of  over  200 
yards,  with  one  entrance  gate  by  the  river  and  another  on  the 
land  side.  The  walls  are  crowned  with  battlements  of  the  same 
form  as  one  sees  in  the  Mughal  forts  throughout  Hindoslan.  The 
fort  was  built  90  or  100  years  ago  by  llian  Teg  Singh,  who  held 
under  Jummoo  a  jiigir,  here  and  at  Sol,  a  place  in  the  hills  a  few 
miles  off.  It  is  now  occupied  by  troops  of  tho  Central  Government, 
but  the  same  family,  descendants  of  Teg  Singh,  retain  some  of 
the  estates  and  have  their  house  in  the  towu  below, 

Akhnur  is  but  just  below  where  the  river  struggles  out  of  the 
hills,  and  just  above  that  part  of  the  plains  where  tho  ground  is 
so  little  above  its  surface  that  the  channel  divides  into  many. 
The  town  is  built  ou  a  terrace  above  tJje  river,  which  is  oyer- 
looked  by  a  few  houses  of  the  better  sort,  while  the  part  behind  is 
mean  and  dirty. 

A  little  above  the  fort,  on  the  slope  of  the  river  bank,  are 
found  traces  of  a  former  city ;  one  sees  large  well-made  bricks  on 
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the  surface,  but  there  is  no  building  or  wall  remaining;  the 
bricks  are  often  dug  up  and  cArried  away  to  be  used  again.  Near 
this  spot  is  a  place  where  the  river  was  bridged  by  one  of  the 
invaders  of  India — I  think  it  was  Ahmad  Shah  Durini — who 
pa^ed  his  army  aeross  the  Chiuab  at  this  place. 

The  inhabitants  of  Aklmur  are  much  mixed ;  a  portion  of 
them  are  of  the  same  various  castes  as  about  Jummoo ;  but  there 
are  a  large  number  besides  of  Muhammadans,  who  bear  the 
name  of  Kashmiri,  and,  doubtless,  were  originally  of  that  nation. 
Unlike,  however,  Kashuiiri  settlers  in  other  parts,  who  usually 
retain  distinct  their  language,  ways,  and  look,  these  have  lost 
their  native  tongue  and  speak  only  Punjabi,  and,  in  appearance 
and  clmriieter,  thougli  very  different  from  the  Dogras,  yet  they 
are  not  recognizably  Kashmiri. 

TlMBER-CATCHlSa   AT  AkHNCR. 

Akhnur  has  two  or  three  circumstances  that  should  make  it 
flourish  as  a  town.  It  is  where  three  or  four  roads,  some  beariiig 
much  traffic,  converge  ;  it  is  just  within  reach  of  boats  that  navi- 
gate the  Chinab,  this  position  being  made  use  of  chiefly  for 
building  boats  and  sending  them  down  for  sale ;  thirdly,  ^Utlmiir 
is  wliere  the  timber  from  the  mountains,  that  floats  down  the 
river,  is  caught  and  stored. 

This  last  business  brings  much  employment  and  gain  to 
the  people.  We  saw  in  the  hist  chapter  how,  far  back  in  the 
mountains,  the  deodar  trees  were  felled  and  cut  up,  aud  the  logs 
rolled  down  to  the  edge  to  await'^the  rising  of  the  river.  It  is  at 
this  time  of  year,  in  fllay,  that  they  begin  to  come  down.  No 
further  care  has  been  taken  of  them ;  they  are  left,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  take  their  own  chance  of  finding  their  way  down  that 
long  distance  of  from  150  to  200  miles. 

From  Riasi^  20  miles  above  Akhnur,  to  a  place  as  far  below 
it,  this  40  miles  is  the  space  along  which  the  logs  are  caught  and 
brought  to  land.  Nearly  the  whole  population  of  the  places 
along  the  river  bank,  people  of  almost  every  caste^  occupy  them- 
selves in  the  work,  for   it  comes  at  a  time  when  farm-work  is 
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slack,  one  harvest  having  been  got  in  and  seed-time  for  tho  next 
not  having  come.  The  plan  is  to  proviile  what  is  called  a  sarndf 
a  gottt'skiQ  carefully  taken  off  and  carefully  closed  wherever  an 
opening  occurred ;  the  end  of  one  fore  leg  oiJy  is  left  open  for 
indatiug;  the  skin  is  blown  out  tight,  and  the  end  fastenetl  up 
with  a  bit  of  string ;  to  the  hind  legs  are  attached  loops  through 
which  the  man  puts  his  bare  legs,  and  the  stiff  inflated  goat-skin 
comes  up  in  front  of  his  chest;  then,  jumping  into  the  river,  the 
man  balances  himself  on  the  saraii,  lying  almost  flat  along  it;  by 
aid  of  his^  hands  and  a  peculiar  motion  of  iiis  feet  he  can  swim 
along  at  a  fine  rate,  and  fears  not  to  tm^t  himself  to  the  waves 
and  the  rapid-i  of  the  swollen  river.  Standing  at  a  spot  whence 
he  knows  the  current  will  force  him  out  to  mid-chonuel,  he  waits 
till  a  log  of  timber  comes  opposite  him,  and,  dashing  in,  ho  soon 
reaches  it,  and  then,  by  the  exertion  both  of  force  and  skill, 
guides  it  to  a  sheltered  nook  where  it  may  be  landed  and  hauled 
up.  The  places  convenient  fur  this  are  known,  and  men  are 
kept  ready  at  each  to  receive  the  logs  as  they  are  caught,  while  a 
mtmshi  is  by  to  measure  the  timber,  and  give  a  note  of  its  length 
and  girth  to  the  swimmer,  who  swims  away  with  it  in  his  turban 
to  look  out  for  another  log.  The  notes  representing  the  day's 
or  the  week's  work  he  will  bring  at  his  leisure  to  the  office  at 
Akhnur,  and  receive  payment  in  proportion  to  the  cubic  contents 
of  the  timber  he  has  brought  in. 

There  are  some  thirty  stations  for  this  work  within  the  space 
mentioned,  including  several  in  the  branch  channels  below 
Akhnur.  A  log  that  passes  the  u^er  ones  will  pretty  surely  bo 
caught  belosv ;  even  at  night,  between  the  late  summer  evening 
and  the  early  dawn,  the  timber  can  hardly  get  through  tlie  whole 
space  before  some  early  bird  is  down  upon  it  to  bring  it  in. 

Some  of  the  timber  comes  from  as  far  away  aa  the  Chamba 
territory,  above  Padar,  where  the  Panjab  Forest  Department  fell 
it,  having  taken  a  lease  of  the  Chamba  Rtija's  forests.  ^Some  was 
felled  by  the  Maharaja's  Forest  Department,  of  which  for  a  few 
years  1  bad  the  management.  Some  other  belongs  to  contractors, 
to  whom  the  right  of  felling   has  been  sold.      These  different 
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ly  tibe  aads  thsl  are  rat  on  the  k^] 
ID  the  fanrt ;  eaeh  ovMr,  loini^  hm  agettl  «t  Akfainr  «& 
hndn^-pbces,  mages  to  coQert  kv  om;  tka  mmmKmea  (i 
ia  t^  word  th^j  are  ealkd  by)  brng  m  afl  ndiKnBiinslelj»  and 
Ae  pajmenls  Bade  bj  aa j  mnslii  will  be  a^arted  aftenrards* 

la  thla  «^y  tKnowMidi  of  Joga  are  caiigM  evetj  aeaaon; 
20,000  logs  beloDgiag  to  the  MabMaja's  Foreal  Oepaitnaoil,  baTe 
been  aeeored  id  one  jear ;  tKeee  voald  at«nge  20or  25  cvbic  feet 
of  timber,  aad  wuold  bare  a  Taloe  of  more  tbaa  20,OOOL 

Many  logs  gel  htsi  in  tbe  middle  eootae  of  ibe  lirer,  beoomo 
Btranded,  or  fixed  between  lodca,  or  otherwise  eatangjied,  and  aie 
left  b^  tbe  receding  flood.    For  theae,  on  tbe  waleta  Wannii^  id 
the  aatnmn,  men  are  eent  tip  along  the  rirer  bank,  to  disengage 
them  and  roll  them  to  where  they  may  again  be  started,  or  to  a 
place  whence  tbey  will  be  canied  down  by  the  next  smnmer^s  flood. 
The  next  sti^  in  the  timber-bnsiDeaB  is  to  ocawentrate  the  logB^ 
especially  to  bring  down  to  Akhnar  those  that  haTe  been  caoght 
at  the  upper  stations.    This  is  done  on  the  ibree  of  the  cmrent 
slightly  moderating  (as  it  will  when  a  few  cloudy  days  lessen  the 
snow-melting),  by  forming  small  rafts  of  from  two  to  four  logs  each, 
and  guiding  them  down  between  the  projecting  cliffs  of  the  narrow 
channel,   and   over    the    snccessiye    rapids    that   rock-ledges  at 
interrals  have  made.     It  is  a  service  of  some  danger^     Two  men 
guide  the  raft  with  bamboo  poles,  ready,  with  their  samas,  to  take 
to  the  torrent  if  by  chance  the  raft  should  be  forced  against  the 
rock.     When  this  hapytens  the  logs  will   be  separated,  and  if  the 
men  have  tbe  good  fortune  to  escape,  they  will  again  make  to 
them  to  bring  them  in  separately,  and  claim  the  wages  which  for 
this,  too,  are  fixed  as  by  measurement.    Great  nerve  and  pluck  are 
often  shown  in  the  management  of  these  rafts,  and,  dangerous 
though  the  work  is,  accidents  are   not   common.     Collected  at 
Akhnur,  the  timber  is  either  sold  there  or  made  up  into  the  larger 
rafts  — of  50   or  GO   logs  — of  >vhich  tbe  lower   course   of  the 
river  will  allow  the  passaj^e,  and  floated  down  some  50  miles,  to 
\N'azlrabad,  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Eoad,  whence  it  will  be  dis- 
tributed over  the  Panjab, 
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The  felled  timber  used  to  be  very  nearly  t\\\  deodar,  that  beiog 
the  wood  that  stands  best  against  the  destructive  white  ant; 
latterly,  I  believe,  they  have  been  trying  Pinua  excdm  for  sleepers 
for  the  railway,  and  some  number  of  that  tree  has  been  cnt  for 
the  purpose ;  young  trees  of  Pinus  hngifoUa  have  always  been 
sent  down  for  the  roofing  of  the  small  hrmaes  of  the  natives*  But 
beside  what  has  been  felled,  a  considerable,  in  some  years  a 
wonderful,  amount  of  waifd  arrive  by  the  river,  of  trees  tluvt  have 
fallen  and  been  carried  down  by  snow-slips,  or  in  any  way  what- 
ever have  found  their  way  to  the  river  side.  This  is  called  ror; 
it  belongs  by  old  custom  to  the  government  of  the  territory  in 
which  it  may  first  be  caught  and  brought  to  bank.  The  Maharaja 
gets  the  lion's  share  of  this  on  the  (Jbiuab,  but  a  little  may  pass 
throogli  to  the  British  territory.  Felled  timber  that  has  through 
carelessness  remained  unmarked  goes  the  same  way.  A  few  trees 
of  pencil  cedar  from  forests  high  up  the  mountains  find  their  way 
down  ;  they  are  generally  ten  or  twenty  fett  long  and  four  or  five 
feet  girth  at  bottom,  quickly  tapering. 

Besides  tlie  regular  gradual  rise  of  the  river  by  the  snow 
melting,  induced  by  a  bright  aun  shining  on  the  high  mountaina, 
there  are  apt  to  come,  in  the  rainy  season,  more  sudden  floods, 
which  may  bring  the  waters  up  to  a  much  higher  level  than  they 
reach  by  the  other  mode  uf  rising.  That  first  kind  of  rise  is 
called  *•  charha  " ;  the  flood  is  called  **  bar."  In  the  charlia  the 
water  is  cold,  coming  fresh  from  the  snows,  and  its  colour  is 
milky  from  the  glacier-mud.  The  har  is  brought  on  by  rain'; 
two  (^r  three  days*  continuous  rain  over  any  largo  area  of  the 
hills  is  enough  to  cause  snch  a  flood.  According  to  the  area  it 
originates  in — to  the  character  of  the  rocks  occupying  that  area 
—  is  the  colour  of  the  water  black,  brown,  or  rod.  It  comes 
guddenly  and  as  quickly  subsides,  lasting  in  general  but  a  few 
hours. 

While  the  steady  rise  and  continuance  of  the  waters  in 
the  charlia  is  most  favourable  to  timber-catching,  the  Jiar  may 
destroy  all  the  work  that  has  been  done.  The  river  will  some- 
times rise  to  the  timber-heaps  in  the  store-places,  and  float  off 
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and  carry  away  nunibers  of  logs.  During  the  force  of  the  Hood 
no  swimmer  can  ride  his  sarua;  none  can  Teoturo  on  the  water; 
the  river  for  a  titiie  asserts  itself  and  is  master,  and  no  one  can 
interfere  with  his  doings  while  he  carries  off  the  carefully-stored 
timber,  tho  accumulation  of  much  hnnmn  labour,  and  scatters 
it  here  and  there  on  the  banks,  and  leaves  it  on  the  shoals  of  the 
lower  part  of  his  course. 

AKHiiPB  TO  BajaorI:  Five  Mabches. 

Now  we  must  leave  the  gay  scene  of  the  swift  river,  dotted 
over  with  the  swimmers  on  their  strange-looking  steeds,  riding 
in  pursuit  of  the  logs — all  wliich  we  can  see  beautifully  from 
the  windows  of  the  Baradari  on  the  sunjrait  of  the  fort,  and  face 
the  burning  sun  for  another  march.  Five  hot  marches  await 
us  over  ground  of  oue  gt-neral  character,  over  the  rough  country 
of  the  Outer  Hills,  what  we  have  already  in  the  account  of  their 
physical  characters  in  some  mea.^ure  described.  We  will  there- 
fore treat  of  these  together,  and  not  separate  each  day's  doings, 
thongh  a  list  of  the  marches  will  be  useful ;  they  are  numbered 
from  Jummoo : 


Mllrt. 

2.  AkhnQrt^Chnulci  ChoTi     ..  13| 

3.  Cliatiki  Cliora  to  ThftntiftpaDi,  13 

4.  Th&tidilpunI  to  l>harti]£alu    ..     9} 


5.  Dhflmunlft  to  Brilsui 

6,  Bjalsui  to  Bajaoti 


The  road  leads  struight  away  from  tho  river  north-westward 
and  for  four  miles  is  still  in  the  plain,  but  it  is  a  plain  gradually 
rising ;  then  we  reach  the  outermost  line  of  hills  and  enter  them 
by  a  valley,  going  up  tlie  boulder-eovered  stream-bed ;  the  cliffs 
and  hills  on  eacli  side  rise  higher,  and  make  tlie  valley  narrower, 
as  we  go  on.  The  hills  are  covered  with  a  forest  or  brushwood, 
which  harbours  undisturbed  many  a  peacock,  whose  scream 
sounds  strange  in  conjunction  with  the  voice  of  the  cuckoo,  who 
also  at  this  time  here  makes  himself  heard.  After  a  bit  we  rise  to 
the  level  of  the  broken  plateau  that  occupies  the  space  between 
the  outermost  ridge  and  the  ridge  of  Kalithar»  and  here  is  the 
stage  called  Chauki  Chora,  a  scattered  village,  with  little  portions 
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of  land  cultiTated  among  tlio  steep  and  rocky  area.  Beyond,  the 
road  rises  up  Kalithar,  goin<^  partly  over  bare  rook,  which  is  here 
ranch  exposed.  The  form  of  the  ground  in  this  neiglihourhood 
Tvjis  carefully  described  before,  so  we  will  not  tarry,  except  to  say 
that  the  road  goes  through  a  little  nick  in  the  ridge  of  IvalTthar, 
and  then  winds  or  zigzags  down  the  steep  escarpment,  from  the 
foot  of  which  a  few  miles  of  road,  which  is  comparatively  level, 
with  the  exception  of  the  deep  giilley  of  the  stream,  bring  us  to 
Thandapiliu,  another  halting-place,  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
innermost  set  of  hills. 

These  we  have  to  traverse  in  the  following  three  marches — 
two  short  ones  and  a  long  one.  First  we  go  along  in  front  of  a 
ridge  of  sandstone  in  upright  layers,  with  the  beds  vertical,  these 
Boraetimes  making  the  scarp  of  the  hill,  sometimes  projecting  out 
from  the  ground  as  it  were  a  wall,  and  at  other  times  we  see 
them  fasliioned  by  weathering  into  curious  fantastic  shapes.  Then 
entering  wo  thread  onr  way  among  a  maze  of  low  hills,  parts  of 
successive  ridges  divided  by  narrow  hollows ;  the  surface  is  nearly 
all  covered  with  brushwood  and  there  is  little  tillage  seen,  hero 
and  there  only  are  scattered  houses  met  with. 

At  this  time  of  year  the  ground  is  dry,  and  all  the  way  from 
Akhuur  the  road  has  been  hot  and  thirst-bringing;  the  sun's 
heat  being  reflected  from  the  rocky  ground  tells  on  one  with 
double  force.  A  good  cLari table  custom  of  the  Hindus  brings 
relief  it}  the  traveller.  On  many  a  spot  in  the  hottest  part, 
perhaps  at  the  summit  of  one  of  the  steep  rises  of  the  uneven 
road,  will  be  found  a  hut  where  cool  water  kept  in  clean  ptjrous 
yessels  is  at  the  service  of  any  who  may  ask  for  it  The  man 
in  charge  is  probably  a  Brahman,  so  that  people  of  every  caste 
can  take  water  from  his  hands;  he  will  maybe  have  been  placed 
there  ond  paid  by  some  well-tcnio  Hindu,  whose  piety  prompts 
him  to  this  good  work.  It  is  the  Brahman*s  business  to  bring 
the  water  frt»m  the  nearest  stream,  which  may  be  a  long  walk  off, 
and  distribute  it  to  wayfarers.  When  the  rains  come  and  water  ia 
to  be  found  in  every  pool  and  little  stream,  the  establishment  will 
be  no  longer  kept  up. 
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In  the  march  from  Syalsiii  onwards  we  crossed  the  boundary 
of  Hindus  and  ^luhammadans,  leaving  the  former  and  entering 
the  country  occupied  by  the  latter.  The  Hindus  about  Dharm- 
gala  and  Syalsui  were  in  great  part  Thakars ;  that  caste  has 
evidently  been  of  chief  importance  here,  and  has  not  been  so 
much  overshadowed  by  Mians  as  it  has  fartlier  east.  The 
Thakars*  houses,  usually  high  up  on  the  tops  of  the  hills,  are 
solidly  built  of  stone,  and  have  something  of  the  clmracter  of 
forts  ;  »hey  even  bear  the  name  "  kot,"  an  old  word  for  fort. 

At  last  we  get  clear  of  these  hills,  and  come  into  the  valley  of 
the  Western  or  Miuawar  Tavi,  which  is  at  this  time  a  stream 
of  moderate  volume  flowing  over  ridges  of  rock,  often  making  deep 
pools  between  them  wliich  are  very  favourable  to  the  fisherman. 

A  strange  way  of  slaughtering  the  fish  is  sometimes  pmctised 
here  by  the  natives.  An  earthen  vessel  is  filled  with  the  milky 
juice  of  the  plant  {Euphorhia),  which  bears  the  name  of  tor,  and, 
attached  to  a  long  pole,  is  moved  about  in  the  jiool ;  the  juice 
getting  mixed  with  the  water  blinds  the  fish,  and  while  they  swim 
here  and  there,  not  knowing  which  way  to  go,  they  can  easily  be 
speared. 

Continuing  up  the  valley  by  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
between  low  spurs  of  the  hills,  in  a  few  miles  wo  come  opposite  to 
the  town  of  llajaorl.  This  place  has  been  spoken  of  in  Chapter  v. 
The  old  royal  garden  there  described,  opposite  the  town,  has 
become  the  halting-place  for  travellers,  chiefly  for  the  English. 
We  have  here  come  into  the  Bhimbar  route  to  Sirinagar  fre- 
quented by  them,  and  from  this  place  onwards  our  own  road 
coincides  with  it. 

The  town  of  Kajaori  shows  a  front  to  the  river  of  large  stone 
buildiiip:s,  some  of  them  ruinous.  There  is  a  mosque  of  the  time 
of  the  Emperors,  now  used  for  a  wood  store :  the  rest-houses  of  the 
same  jieriod  have  been  mentioned  before.  Then,  besides  these 
regal  works,  are  buildings  of  different  sorts  raised  by  the  former 
Muhammadan  llajus  of  Eajaori.*     It  must  he  remembered  tliat 


•  Prolwibly  tljcae  regions  are  tlio  only  port  of  Indin  wbcro  Muliammatlaa  rulera 
have  borne  the  title  of  Kaja. 
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the  Delhi  Emperors,  though  having  their  road  to  Kashmir  through 
this  part,  still  left  the  country  in  the  hands  of  the  native  EajaB, 
who  were  bound  to  do  all  they  could  to  facilitate  the  royal 
journeys  and  the  transmission  of  the  loads  of  fruit  from  Kashruir 
to  the  Delhi  Court.  The  Bhimbar  Raja  held  his  coimtry  on  the 
same  terms. 

The  Hajos  of  Rajaori  were  Muhamraadanised  Rajputs.  The 
early  ones  were  of  the  tribe  of  Rajputs  called  Paly  that  caste  to 
which  belong(^d  the  Hindu  Ritjas  of  Balawar  and  other  places  on 
the  east  of  Jommoo,  The  Miihammadan  Pal  of  Kajaori  were 
succeeded  by  Rajas  (also  Muhammadans)  who  belonged  to  the 
Jardl  tribe  of  Rajput>s ;  this  was  seven  or  eight  generations  back  ; 
these  rulers  also  have  passed  away,  but  there  are  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood Loth  Hindus  and  Muhammadans  of  those  two  castes. 

The  Rajaorl  rule  extended  north  imd  south  20  or  25  miles, 
and  about  30  miles  from  east  to  west ;  its  northern  boundary  was 
the  Ratan  Ridge ;  to  tlie  south  the  country  of  the  Bhimbar  Raja 
bounded  it.  The  revenue  I  am  tuld  was  only  1G,000  rupec^s  ;  but 
for  all  that  the  mouey-income  of  the  country  was  so  smaR  the 
Rajiis  have  left  some  marks  of  their  rule ;  there  is  wliat  was  oneo 
a  large  fine  house,  their  residence,  in  the  town  of  Rajaorl ;  of  part 
of  tliis  the  roof  is  fallen,  but  the  river  front  is  preserved  aud  is 
used  for  oflices.  Near  it  is  the  mosque  they  worshipped  in ; 
this  also  is  gone  from  its  first  use,  and  is  now  made  use  of  as 
an  occasional  resting-place  for  European  trtivellers,  when,  from 
the  swelling  of  the  river,  they  cannot  get  across  to  tlie  baradarl 
in  the  garden  on  the  left  bank.  Higher  up  is  the  Rajas'  burial- 
place  ;  here  one  tomb  was  pointed  out  to  mo  tis  Raja  Aga  Jan's. 
Aga  Jan  was  ruler  when  the  Sikhs  took  the  country;  they 
imprisoned  him  and  put  his  younger  brother  on  the  throne, 
who  sat  on  it  till  ho  was  obliged  to  hand  it  over  to  llaharaja 
GuUb  Singh.  When,  as  explained  in  Chapter  i.,  all  of  these 
territories  that  had  not  before  been  acquired  by  Gulab  Singh  were 
transferred  to  liim  by  the  Treaty  of  1840,  there  came  an  end  to 
the  Rajaorl  rule ;  the  Raja  ultimately  submitted  without  resistance, 
and  was  pensioned.     He  is  now  dead,  but  his  son  still  receives 
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something  through  the  British  Govemmeut,  which  he  enjoys  at 
Wozirahad. 

Rajiiorl  has  one  conspicuous  huilding  raised  by  its  last,  the 
present,  rulers»  A  large  temple,  elevated  on  a  rock  by  the  river, 
shows  to  all  that  Hindu  power  has  again  spread  thus  far  west. 
As  another  sign  of  tliis,  the  Dogras  have  changed  the  name 
of  the  place  to  B/xmj^ur,  thus  designating  it  after  one  of  their 
gods;  this  new  name  has  displaced  the  old  in  official  dealings, 
but  not  in  the  mouths  of  the  commonalty. 


Eajaoei  to  Sirinaoar:  Eight  Marches. 

We  have  hitherto  in  our  journey  been  among  the  Outer,  the 

Lower,  Hills;  in  these  next  marches  we  shall  get  over  the  higher 
ranges  of  mountains,  those  that  are  the  great  barriers  of  Kashmir. 
The  first  two  days*  mart-h  from  Rajaori  will  take  us  northward 
over  the  liatan  Ridge  by  a  pass  that  is  called  the  Eatau  Pir ;  tlie 
next  four  will  lead  us  eastward  through  the  main  Panjal  Range 
(of  which  the  other  was  a  branch)  by  the  pass  called  the  Pir 
Panjal,  and  will  bring  us  down  to  the  level  and  out  into  the  wide 
opening  of  the  vale  of  Kashmir;  the  last  two  are  wholly  withiu 
that  valley. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  eight  marchea,  still  numbering 
from  Jummoo: 


7.  Rajiori  to  Thonna 

8.  Tlmnim  to  Daraiugallji 

9.  BflrjingaUa  iu  PoBhianB 
10.  PoBliiaua  to  Aliul'icI  ^'ara 


11.  Aliabttd  t>Hirpur     .. 

12.  llirpur  to  fc^liapL-yftn  .. 

13.  ShRpeyiin  to  Kahnpur 

14.  Ka,liii|)iir  to  Siriuagar 


MIlM. 

H 

15 
12 


In  the  first  march,  from  Eajaorl  to  Thauna,  we  keep  for  14 
miles  in  the  same  not  wide  valley,  following  np  tliis  western  Tavi 
stream,  rising  by  a  gradual  incline.  The  ground  of  the  valley 
is  all  terraced  and  made  into  rice-fields,  which  at  this  time  are 
flooded  with  water  led  from  the  stream  in  preparation  for  the 
sowing,  which  will  be  dune  a  week  or  two  later.  The  valley  is 
closely  bounded  by  spurs  of  hills,  which  change  their  look  as  we 
near  the  end  of  the  march,  for  wo  then  get  among  a  higher  class 
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of  liilla,  such  as  we  have  all  along  called  the  "  Middle  Moun- 
tains " ;  at  Thanna  we  haye  reached  to  the  foot  of  the  slope  of 
the  Ratan  Kidge  itself. 

Id  tiie  march  from  Thanna  to  Baramgalla  we  go  over  the 
Katan  Pir.*  It  is  a  good  steep  pull  to  reach  the  summit,  which 
is  8200  feet  above  the  seaj  there  is  hardly  any  depression  in 
the  ridge  at  that  spot.  On  some  of  the  slopes  the  momitain  is 
thickly  covered  with  foreet,  a  forest  of  much  variety  and  beauty. 
Box  grows  hero  largely ;  it  is  cut  and  sent  to  the  towns,  where 
it  is  mostly  used  for  making  combs.  On  the  higher  parts  of 
the  ridge  one  meets  with  numbem  of  the  great  black  and  grey 
monkey,  called  lan^un 

From  the  R^itan  Pir  one  looks  north  and  north-eastward  on 
to  the  Panjal  Range,  and  obtains  grand  views  of  its  mountains. 
The  descent  also  gives  beautiful  prospects,  both  of  near  forest 
views  and  of  the  more  distant  hills.  The  road  is  rough  and 
difficult ;  one's  pony,  that  was  useful  for  the  ascent,  had  best  be 
allowed  to  go  down  the  hill  without  a  rider. 

Bararagallo,  which  is  the  halting-place,  is  in  the  valley  of  the 
stream  that  rises  near  the  Rr  Panjilf,  and  with  many  others  goes 
to  form  the  Punch  River.   It  is  shut  in  closely  by  spurs  of  the  hills. 

The  next  niarch,  from  Baramgalla  to  Poshiana,  is  along  the 
bottom  of  the  narrow  valley,  among  the  large  rounded  stones  of 

•  In  tliese  li LUb  the  word  /  eV  Ijaa  come  to  be  used  more  or  ha»  genorally  for  Paaa. 
The  hifltory  of  its  acKjuirement  of  tliia  meaning  I  conoeive  to  be  IliiB,  Ph-  in  Persuin 
loeaiu  first,  ol'i,  or  rm  old  tn-mf  and  thence  a  saint  or  faqv:  It  ia  fxtmmon  for  faqlrs  to 
e8tabli«Ii  tbemaclvcs  on  Tusa&i  for  the  aake  of  contemplating  the  worfcja  of  God  and  of 
reoeiving  the  alins  of  travcll<?ra ;  when  nny  noted  bnly  fac^ir  die*!  on  si  I'tias,  the  place 
became  sticnid  to  his  meinnry,  and  was  often  called  after  hiiu,  his  title  of  I'ir  beitig 
prefixed ;  at  last  it  became  so  common  for  e¥cry  important  Pttaa  to  have  a  uamo 
beginning  with  Pir  that  Ibc  word  acqnirctl  the  seeoTuhjiry  roeauint):  of  Mountnin  Poaa. 

Itntau  Ptr  must  be  called  eo  after  one  RatAU,  whiob  is  a  man's  name  among  tbo 
Hiudua.  A«  to  Pir  Panjul,  the  latter  of  the  two  wosdw  ia  applied  to  a  great  mountain 
ridge,  at  all  eveuts  to  the  one  we  ai©  coming  t%  I  ma  not  sure  whether  it  la  a  general 
word  for  a  range  in  any  langtiage.  Pir  Panjal  now  means  simply  the  Pasa  of  tlio 
Great  liango.  There  was,  however,  at  one  time  a  fiujir  who  lived  on  it  und  liorcj  the 
title  of  Pir*  Berniir»  who  croisaed  in  Anranzebe  time»  Bays  there  was  a  hennit  on 
the  Posh  who  bad  residetl  there  ever  sinre  Jehangir.  IJernier  wrote  this  in  lC(i5. 
Jebangir  reigned  from  1C05  to  1628 :  by  this  the  hermit  would  havo  dwelt  there 
thlriy>seveu  yeora  nt  least.  I  imflgine  it  waa  from  him  that  the  Pass  acquired  the 
firat  word  of  ita  present  nftme. 
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the  stream-bed.  The  bill-sides  arc  too  steep  for  the  road  easily 
to  be  made  ttlong  thein,  so  the  traveller  must  keep  close  to  the 
river,  whi^^h  has  to  he  crossed  about  thirty  times,  as  it  uaars 
alternately  the  right  and  left  Ix^uudiog'  cliffs,  A  series  of  little 
wooden  bridges  are  prepared,  which  are  good  enough  for  foot- 
passengers  and  fur  an  unladen  horse,  but  ought  nut  to  be  ridden 
over» 

At  last  we  leave  the  bottom  of  the  valley  and  rise  by  a  steep 
ascent  on  the  north,  of  some  hundreds  of  feet,  to  Pushiana.  This 
is  a  sraaU  village,  the  highest  ui  the  valley ;  it  is  inhabited  by 
Kanhmln. 

The  march  from  Poshiatia  to  Aliabad  leads  ns  over  the  chief 
Pass.  The  road  first  contours  to  the  base  of  the  valley;  from 
there  the  rise  to  the  Pass  may  likely  at  this  time  of  year — the 
latter  part  of  IVIay,  we  will  suppose — be  made  by  keeping  in  the 
ravine,  on  the  snow-bod  that  now  fills  it.  H  this  has  melted,  one 
must  rise  on  the  left  and  keep  the  narrow  path  which  goes  along 
the  hill-side  at  sume  height  above  the  butt  urn. 

In  rising  to  the  level  of  the  Pass,  which  is  11,400  feet  above 
the  sea,  we  go  through  the  stages  of  fir  and  birch  wood,  and 
come  to  where  the  slopes  are  grassy,  and  the  hills  above  are 
of  rock  and  fallen  stone,  with  many  snow-beds  remaining  yet 
unmelted. 

One  time  that  I  came  here  I  found  the  Pass,  and  the  ground 
and  the  snow  for  two  or  three  miles'  distance,  strewn  with  dead 
locusts,  which  about  the  middle  of  May  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  cold  in  an  attempted  invasion  of  Kashmir. 

Between  the  Pass  and  Aliabad  there  intervene  some  miles  of 
a  very  gradual  descent.  Prom  Aliabad  to  llirpur,  the  next  stage, 
the  road  makes  an  irregular  descent  of  more  than  2500  feet,  over 
rough,  and  in  wet  weather  slippery,  ground.  The  hills  rise  up 
boldly  from  the  bod  of  the  stre^im  (nhich  here,  of  coui'se,  flows 
towards  the  valley  of  Kashmir)  for  some  thousands  of  foot.  Often 
broken  by  rock  and  cliff,  elsewhere  covered  by  forests  of  pine, 
fipruce,  and  silver-fir,  they  rise  above  where  these  can  grow  and 
show  an  unusually  great  extent  of  ground  covered  with  birch- 
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trees ;  above  this  are  the  grassy  summits  of  the  spurs  as  visible 
from  below ;  one  must  rise  on  to  the  spars,  and  trace  tliem  back 
away  from  the  valley,  to  get  to  the  region  of  Btone  and  rock,  which 
would  be  reached  at  about  12,000  feet  altitude. 

The  stream,  winch  flows  a  little  north  of  east,  receives  other 
mountain-streams  from  both  side,^,  and  becomes  an  unfordable 
torrent*  Daseendiiig  and  crossing  it  by  a  bridge,  we  come  to 
compax'atively  level  ground,  clear  of  the  steep  mountains.  For 
the  next  few  miles  our  way  is  along  a  charming  woodland  path 
where  the  ground  is  covered  vpith  wild  flowers,  among  them 
violet,  strawberry,  forget-me-not,  and  buttercup,  and  the  fir-wood 
is  varied  with  many  trees  and  shrubs  in  bloom.* 

The  hills  on  each  side  get  lower,  and  as  wo  near  Hlrpur  we 
find  ourselves  between  what,  as  compared  with  the  mountains, 
are  mere  banks  that  frame,  rather  than  confine,  the  view,  and  let 
us  see  a  portion  of  the  loug-looked-for  country  of  Kashmir. 

But  a  small  part  of  the  vale  itself  appears ;  we  look  across  it 
on  to  the  complicated  branched  mass  of  mountains  connected 
with  tbe  great  snowy  range  that  bounds  Ladakh.  One  knows  not 
how  to  call  it — a  wall  of  mountain — a  serrated  ridge — a  rugged- 
edged  mountain-mass;  none  of  these  express  what  one  sees  if 
after  the  first  glance  one  looks,  when  the  light  may  favour  us, 
carefully  to  find  out  the  details  of  what  comes  to  view.  The 
nearest  spurs  are  2.3  miles  off;  tliey  can  hardly  be  distinguished 
from  out  the  mass,  though  they  project  far  in  front  of  it.  Behmd 
them,  nearly  40  miles  ofl^  is  a  diatincter  mass  of  dark  mountains 
which  are  some  12,000  feet  in  lieight ;  their  projecting  spur-slopes 
and  the  ravines  alternating  with  them  can  even  at  this  distance  be 
made  out.  Above  this  dark  mass  we  see  a  great  extent  of  pure 
white  snow-covered  ground,  from  out  of  which  rise  great  snowy 
peaks.  One  of  these  that  stood  prominent  was  50  miles  away,  and 
some  jwiuts  within  our  view  were  nearly  70, 

This  was  the  first  great  view  of  Kashmir.      But  when  we 

*  It  IB  tt  remarkable  fact — one  that  tiE^  boou  noticed  by  Dr.  Fftlconer  and  Dr. 
Thompaoa — tliat  on  the  KAahmir  side  ono  does  not  meet  with  the  ouk  and  rliodcM- 
dcndron,  although  the  olevatioo  of  the  ground  cf^rxeBponda  to  that  where,  on  the  ooter 
Bide  of  the  Taujal  hiUa,  these  trees  are  abundant, 
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reached  SliapeyaB,  the  next  stage  eight  miles  on,  we  caiae  to 
where  we  cuuld  look  back,  and  on,  and  all  round,  and  still  see 
mountains  without  a  break  encircling  the  vale.  The  range  we  had 
passed  through  with  days  of  labour  seemed  strangely  near;  it 
bore  great  snow-beds  with  bold  ropky  peaks  prqi>cting  as  it  were 
through  them ;  in  front  were  dark  forest-covered  slopes.  Opposite 
was  the  same  great  line  of  mountains  we  had  seen  from  Hirpur. 
The  bounding  hills  of  the  far  ends  of  the  valley,  seen  only  at 
times  of  clear  atmosphere,  complete  the  ring*barrier  of  Kashmir, 

Shapeyan,  the  first  halting-place  well  within  tlie  vale,  is  a 
wooden  town ;  through  every  lane  of  it  water  from  the  mountains 
flows  in  narrow  canals.  From  8hapeyan,  Sirinagar  lies  north, 
27  miles  distant,  a  two  days'  journey.  The  intermediate  places 
are  Kfunu,  at  12  miles,  and  Kahnpur,  at  16 ;  either  of  which  may 
be  chosen  to  halt  at. 

The  road  is  now  nearly  level,  only  some  low  flat-topped  hills 
are  crossed.  On  each  side  fine  prospects  of  the  mountaios  extend ; 
on  the  left,  of  the  forest-clad  hills  overtopped  by  peaks  of  rock 
and  snow;  on  the  right,  the  farther  mountain-range  that  lies 
beyond  tho  pbiin ;  but  in  parts  the  road  U  among  the  village 
groves  where  the  eye,  not  reaching  to  the  mountains,  is  content 
with  the  nearer  homely  beauties  of  shady  \AauQ  or  walnut  trees, 
and  wild  rose-bushes  luxm-iant  in  their  bloom.  As  we  cross  tho 
last  of  the  low  hills  we  look  from  that  higher  ground  over  the  low 
flat,  and  can  see  where  Sirinagar  is  situated  ;  the  position  of  it  is 
marked  by  two  isolated  hills,  one  of  them  surmounted  by  an 
ancient  temple,  the  other  crowned  with  the  buildings  of  a  fort. 
The  last  few  miles  of  onr  ride  are  across  the  flat,  between  rows 
of  tall  poplars.  Wo  reach  the  city  at  the  bridge  thiit  is  the 
highest  up  of  seven  that  span  the  river.  As  we  cross  it  and  see 
the  boats  ydying  up  and  down,  the  houses  crowded  on  to  the  river- 
bank,  of  irregular  form  and  varied  construction,  whose  low-sloping 
roots  witli  their  wide  eaves  throw  deep  shadows,  tlie  spiry  pinna- 
cles of  mosques,  and  the  bulging  domes  of  temples,  at  once  we 
know  that  in  this  high  valley  a  busy  city  exists  of  unusual  aspect 
and  rare  picturesqueness. 
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Position  and  Size. 

The  country  of  Kashnur  has  justly  a  reputution  for  sometbiu}^ 
distinctive,  if  not  uniqiio,  in  its  diameter.  Its  position  and  form 
together  are  such  that  there  is  no  panillel  to  it  in  the  wholo  of  the 
Himalayas. _  It  is  a  plam  embedded  aniung^ thejnoautaindr^  mdo- 
vale  ehclosed^JjjLPiQimtain  ranges.  lyu^g  ^^  ^'^^'b  a  liei|Tht  above 
the  sea  as  on  the  one  hand  to  be  of  a  elimate  Gntir&ly  ^liffm-Atit. 
■A'l'um  LIihT^oT  India,  heiri^  saved  from  thp  hent  that  parehea  ita 
plains,  and  on  the  otlier  band  to  be  free  from  tbe  sewrity  of  cold 
that  visits  the  more  lofty  plateaus  or  wide  valleys  that  are  found 
more  towards  the  centre  of  the  mjiBs  of  inountains5. 

Let  U3  now  look  carefully  at  the  position  and  extent  of 
this  country,  and  by  iignres  btdp  ourselves  to  understand  the 
reasons  of  its  special   characters.  Sirmagar,  which  is 

but  a  Tery  few  miles  from  the  central  point  of  tbe  Ivasbmir 
Valley,  is  in  lat.  34"  5'  N.  an  1  long.,  74'  48'  E.  Bjtli  the  valley 
itself  and  the  ring  of  mountains  that  surround  it  are  irregular 
ovale.  The  position  with  regard  to  the  great  mass  of  mountnins 
and  to  the  plains  of  India  is  this: — U4e-4rt»g:^jliameter  of  the 
oval,  lying  uoilh-west  and  south-east,  is  parallel  with  tbe  genoiul 
run  of  the  chief  ranges  in  tins  nortfi-western  portion  of  the  Hima- 
layas; the  distance  of  tbe  valley  from  the  plain  of  tJie-Pjinjab 
varies  from  TjO  to  75  miles;  that  is  to  sfly^  tbom  ia  a.  maftja  nf 
"mountains  of  Ibal  VVldlh  iulur|KJa;(jd  between  the  two  plains.     The 
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size  of  tlie  country  may  bi^  measim-d  in  two  wayp,  one  reekoiiiiig 
from  giimmit  to  summit  of  tlie  mountains  that  bound  it,  tlie  otlier 
counting*  only  tlie  yalley,  that  is  the  Dearly  flat  part,  that  lies 
enclosed  by  them.  Taking,  then,  the  ring  of  mountains,  we  find 
that  tl^  IrnjTJJjdBf  the  irref^ndar  oval  which  the  line  of  their  summit«i 
forms  is  116  miles^  and  that  the  wtdlh  of  it  varies  trom  40  to  75 


miles,  the  area  within  tliis  rocky  fence  being  about  39U0  miles. 

^  The  pttftrifffaidi  is  comparatively  low  and  flat,  that  which  may  be 

called  the  vale^  is  about  84  miles  lon^j  from  nortk-w esl-to  south- 


east,  and  in  width  it  varies  frum  20  to  25  miles ;  it  has  an  area  of 
1800  or  1900  square  miles.  In  level,  what  has  been 

counted  in  with  tlie  valley  varies  from  GOOO  or  7000  feet  above 
the  sea  down  to  5200  feet ;  the  lowest  portion  is  ulung  the  north- 
eastern side;  the  average  of  the  whtde  valley  may  be  taken  at 
about  5000  feet  above  the  level  of  tlie  Panjab  plahi,  near  6000  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  mountain  ridge,  or  rather  the  combination  of 
mountain  ridges,  that  surrounds  Kashmir  varies  ranch  in  height. 
The  loftiest  points  are  on  the  north-east  side,  where  some  peaks 
rise  to  close  on  18.000  feet.     Where  the  mountains  curve  round 


the  north-west  end  of  the  valley,  12,000  and_  13,000  feot_are  the_ 
avcrageli eights.  ^  On  the  south-west  side,  the  great  range  called 
the  Panjal,  whose  summit-ridge  is  commonly  14,000  and  15,000  feet 
high,  for  a  length  of  some  SO  miles  separates  Kashmir  from  the 
Panjab.  On  the  south-east,  a  eontiimation  of  that  range,  at  a 
somewhat  less  elevation,  curving  round  unites  with  the  range  ou 
the  north-east.  It  is  near  th^ southernmost  part  of  the  oval  that 
the  lowest  portiou  of  the  mountam  occurs ;  lor  ai'ew  miles  the, 
ridge  is  something  under  10,000  feet. 

By  the  ring  thus  almost  completed  the  valley  is  enclosed,  Tlie 
one  gap  left  is  the  gorge  by  wliich  the  drainage  of  the  valley  and 
of  theinside  slopes  of  the  mountains  escJip^a  t^  tlm  bph  Towards 
"fhft  nnfth-^*^'^g^  e.Tid  of  the  Kashmir  Valley,  ^he  waters^  having  col- 
lected into  one  great  stream,  flow  out  by  a  ravinCj  or  an  extremely^ 
narrow  valley,  flowing  in  it  for  a  long  way  before  they  reach  the 
open  plains.  First  they  flow  west ;  then  to  the  norlh-west;  and 
then,  with  a  sudden  tui-n,  they  come  due  south,  till,  after  a  course 
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of  190  miles'  from  tho  Kashmir  mouth  of  tlio  gorge,  they  reach 
the  plains  near  Jhelara,  Ijaviug  fallen  in  that  distance  4000  feet  of 
vertical  height. 

Returning  now  to  the  Kaslimir  Ynjc  nntl  lo^king^  more  dnsfilj;^ 
to  the  form  of  the  groimJ^Tvv^hatl  lind  it  to  Lft  diviilnd  nnfnrajjy 
into  two  parts — tlie  plain  of  the  allnvium  of  the  river,  and  the 
plateaus  or  piatforma  of  oMcr  alluvkj_rir  Iflrnstrinfl  rlfpnsifs;  thfi.^n 
must  bo  spoken  of  separately  and  in  some  detail. 

The  Plain  of  the  River  Alluvium. 

The  streams  which  drain  the  south-eastern  end  of  the  barrier- 
mountains,  flowing  from  many  clirections,  unite  near  where  the 
town  of  Islamabad  stands,  and  form  a  river  whielt,  from  that  spot 
onwartL?,  through  the  lengtfi  of  the  valley  till  tlie  gorge  before 
mentioned  is  reached,  ia  navigable.  This  river  may  be  called  the 
Jlielam,  after  the  name  given  to  the  same  waters  lower  down;  the 
natives  of  the  country  call  it  the  Behat  or  Vehat ;  an  older  name, 
still  used  by  those  of  them  who  follow  Sanskrit  literature,  is 
Vedasta. 

It  is  by  the  banks  of  this  river  that  the  Hat  plain  lies,  extend- 
ing along  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  valley  fr*jm  Islamabad 
north-westwards  for  more  than  50  miles,  with  a  widtli  varying 
from  two  or  three  to  fifteen  milrs.  The  levels  are  5400  feet  at 
Kanebnl  by  LshuiiabaJ,  5235  feet  at  Siiinagar,  and  5180  feet  at 
the  farthest  |>oiot,  by  the  shore  of  the  Walar  Lake;  these  show  a 
fall  of  1G5  feet  in  the  first  30  miles,  and  ^o  feet  only  in  the  next 
24  miles;  to  the  eye  it  is  a  complete  level,  but  it  does  in  truth 
slope,  in  tlie  general  direction  of  the  river-flow,  to  an  extent  cor- 
responding to  the  fall  of  the  river.  The  tlat  is  just  like  the  allu- 
vial flats  that  make  the  meadow-lands  by  the  side  of  our  English 
streams ;  its  surface  litis  been  formed,  as  theirs  has  been,  by  depo- 
sition of  sediment  on  the  water  overflowing  the  banks  at  flood- 
time  ;  here,  however,  it  has  not  been  kept  in  meadow,  but  has  to  a 
great  extent  been  brought  under  the  plough.  " 


^  Seventy  milM  from  Bimmiilft  to  MnZnTnratiwl ; 
ilip  Plains, 
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The  pkin  is  narrowest  10  or  12  miles  below  liUaiiljid ;  abotit 
Siiiimgar  and  beyond  it  is  wide.  In  this  last  part  great  portions 
of  the  flat  are  a  marsh  covered  with  water  in  spring  and  summer, 
and  left  dry  ia  winter.  Other  portions  are  mote  petmanentlj 
covered  and  make  weedr  lakes ;  at  the  north-we^  extremity  of 
the  50  miles  of  length  there  is  a  large  expanse  of  water  called  the 
Walar  Lake,  some  10  mUes  by  6  in  extent. 

The  river  is  much  nsed  for  navigation ;  it  is  the  grreat  highway 
of  Kashmir.  The  goods  that  come  from  India  by  the  Jammoo  road, 
over  the  Banihal  Pass,  are  brought  by  land  carriacre — by  coolts, 
ponies,  or  hollockg,  as  it  may  be — as  far  aa^Saebal*;  th^ce^ 
boats  take  them  to  Sirlnagar.  The  boats  float  down  with  the 
^ream  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles  an  hour. 
The  course  of  the  river  is  wiiidiog;  often  it  touches  the  rocky 
spurs  on  its  right  bank,  again  turning  off  it  may  near  the  plateaus 
that  on  the  opposite  side  bound  the  flat.  When  one  has  had  many 
days  of  rough  marching,  over  roads  where  every  footstep  has  to 
be  looked  to,  how  enjoyable  is  the  cliange  to  the  smooth  movement 
of  the  boats  as  they  glide  slowly  down  the  stream,  just  helped  or 
guided  by  the  paddles  of  the  boat  people !  Delightful  then  one 
finds  it  to  travel  in  this  easy  way  and  watch  tJie  varying  view  as,  in 
following  the  Ijending  river,  the  boat  now  faces  one  mountain  spur 
backed  by  loftier  hills,  now  turns  to  another  of  dtfiereut  beauty, 
or  ehe  shows  us  the  opposing  Hne  of  snowy  mountain-peaks. 

Tho  immediate  banks  of  tlie  river  are  level  and  unvaried ; 
their  height  above  the  water  may  be  15  feet  when  the  river  is  low, 
as  in  winter ;  but  on  the  snuw  meltiug  the  river  rises,  and  if  at 
that  time  come  two  or  three  days*  rain,  the  additional  volume 
of  water  is  enough  to  bring  it  up  to  the  ed^e  and  make  it 
overflow.  Against  tliis  the  bank  is  all  along  artificially  raised  a 
few  feet,  but  a  heavy  and  continuous  Ml  of  rain  will  make  the 
water  overtop  that  bank  as  well,  and  produce  a  flood  over  all  the 
flat,  which  may  cause  enormous  damage  to  the  crops  over  an  area 
of  many  square  miles.     This  flooding  extends  down  to  Sirlnagar; 
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•  The  nlBx  ImI,  fonnd  aa  tho  tenniiintion  of  so  niftny  nnmes  vf  plftcea  in  Kftshniir, 
lisM  a  forc^  the  w»mG  na  that  of  sian  in  Peraian,  meBniiig  *'  plftee. ' 
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the  waters,  howeverj  do  nut  cntor  its  streets,  for  the  whole  space 
oecupied  by  th«3  city  is  made-gronntl,  being  raised  some  feet  above 
t!ie  natural  level  by  the  artificial  accunuilations  of  centuries,  as  by 
the  building  and  destruction  of  houses  of  successive  generations. 
The  environs,  however,  sufifer  from  the  flood ;  the  part  where  the 
English  visitors  dwell  is  sometimes  covere<l ;  the  bank  constrncted 
to  defend  it  may  give  way  or  be  overtopped.  I  have  known  6  feet 
of  water  over  the  plain  behind  the  visitors'  houses,  and  have  gone 
in  my  hoat  up  the  great  poplar  avenue  with  that  depth  of  water 
beneath  me. 

A  few  miles  above  Sinnagar,  on  the  left  hank,  is  a  low  marsh 
called  Shalun,  fed  by  mouiitaia  streams.  This  connects  with  the 
river  by  a  channel  which  is  kept  closci]  by  a  door  that  opens 
river-ways ;  the  object  of  this  door  is  to  prevent  the  river  flood 
from  spreading  to  the  marsh  and  covering  the  low  ground  at  its 
edge  ;  it  bus  happened  tliat  on  the  receding  of  the  river  a  second 
flood  was  caused  in  it  by  the  water  of  the  marsh  (which  rose  later) 
flowing  out  by  the  door  that  opened  into  the  river.  Another 

tract  of  water  that  is  hanked  off  is  the  l)al.  This  is  the  lake 
at  the  back  of  the  city  on  the  east;  it  receives  its  supply  from 
springs  and  streams;  a  great  bank  separates  the  low  land  that 
edges  it  from  certain  side  channels  of  the  river,  but  there  is  a 
pa^-siige  left  for  the  sake  of  navigation,  and  a  door  tijat  opens  to 
the  river.  The  lake  changes  its  level  but  little ;  there  is  usually 
a  flow  of  its  waters  out  through  the  passage ;  only  when  the  river 
18  very  low  a  temporary  dam,  that  stops  the  passing  of  any  boat 
that  cannot  be  dragged  over  it,  is  made  to  prevent  the  lake 
l>eing  too  much  drained;  when  the  river  rises  with  a  flood  the 
gate  shuts  of  itself  and  secures  the  lake  district  from  inunda- 
tion. A  lock  is  here  much  wanted  as  well  as  sluices,  for  the 
regulation  of  the  oulfall  and  the  maintenance  at  all  times  of 
navigation. 

A  stream  of  good  volume,  named  Dudganga,  joins  the  river  on 
the  left  bjmk  at  the  city  of  Siilnagar ;  it  is  made  up  by  the  waters 
of  several  smaller  ones  that  di*ain  the  Ruuth-western  nionntiiins. 
Farther  down,  both  on  the  right  and  left  bank,  the  mountain 
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streams  full  into  marshy  expanses  tlmt  are  Dot  j>ermaiieiitly  covereJ 
by  the  waters.  Those  marshes  are  separated  by  an  artificial 
bank  from  the  river,  but  eertaiu  ebaniiels — themselves  banked  for 
8ome  distance — allow  of  comrautiieation  between.  Small  villagea 
are  seen  on  little  pieces  of  g^roiiiid  slightly  above  the  level  of 
the  marsh,  whose  inhabitants  get  theii"  living  as  unich  from  the 
water  as  the  land  around.  In  winter  a  great  [Hirt  of  the  ground 
becomes  dry  and  aftbrds  some  pasture.  The  whole  space  is  a 
breeding-ground  for  mosquitoa,  which  at  times  are  exceedingly 
troublesome. 

The  river  continues  on,  embanked,  in  a  general  north-westerly 
direction.  Various  portions  of  ground,  of  the  low  marsh  level, 
liave  been  recovered  by  an  erabankirig.  Deposition  of  silt  also  is 
occurring,  and  tending  to  raise  what  is  still  subject  to  innndation, 
and  to  cany  the  channel  of  the  river  farther  and  farther  out 
into  the  Walar  Lake,  with  which  these  marshes  communicate, 
or  into  whieli  they,  so  to  say,  melt. 

The  Walar  Luke  is  by  far  t!ie  largest  piece  of  water  in 
Kashmir.  Its  boundary  in  some  directions  is  ill  defined ;  but  the 
dimensions  before  given,  10  miles  by  6,  fairly  represent  its 
geuend  length  and  breadth.  The  depth  of  the  western  and  north- 
western part,  which  m  away  from  tlie  marshes,  is  about  14  feet, 
but  where  the  streams  debouch  into  it  the  depth  is  less  and  is 
continually  lessening;  formation  of  land  even  is  going  on.  For 
about  half  the  way  round  the  lake  mountains  bound  it.  These 
are  spurs,  of  lieights  varying  from  a  few  hundred  feet  to  5000  feet 
above  the  lake  level ;  they  are  connected  with  ranges  from 
which  a  few  peaks  rise  to  the  snow-line.  Along  the  northern 
shore  of  the  lake,  in  front  of  the  mountains,  is  an  edging  of  sloping 
ground  covered  with  villages— the  district  called  Kohiyama,  of 
which  Bandipur  is  a  well-known  village,  from  its  bemg,  so  to  speak, 
a  port*  This  cultivated  land  is  partly  on  the  slope  and  partly  on 
the  flat  that  bus  been  recovered  from  the  lake.  The  eastern  and 
southern  boundaries  of  the  Walar  Lake,  as  before  said,  are 
in<lefinite ;  on  the  south-westeru  side  there  is  a  flat  whose  edge 
is  more  distiuut. 
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It  18  at  tlie  Bouth-west  corner  tliat  the  water  flows  out  from 
tlie  lake  and  the  river  recommeDcea,  A  mile  or  two  below  is 
the  town  of  Sopur,  built  oil  both  sides  of  tlie  river  with  a  con- 
necting' bridge.  The  river  goes  on,  winding  through  a  flat 
country  like  thnf  filiovfi  f^jrinfif>^nr,  and  at  about  18  miles  from  the 
lake  it  reaches  Baramfda,  /where  the  gorge  befflns  and  the 
character  nf  tlm  stream  immediately  chaiiges.  Thence  ita  course 
is  over  rocks^_in  ialia_aiid  jrapids^  aad  there  is  no  posidbllity  of^ 
further  navigation  along  it.  This  is  the  outfall  for  the  whole 
drainage  of  the  valley;  all  the  streams  had  joined  the  river 
before  the  gorge  wba  readied. 

One  little  lake  we  had  passed  without  notice.  This  is  Manas 
Bal,  winch  lies  a  mile  away  from  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
under  the  shelter  of  an  isolated  hill  a  few  hundred  feet  in  height. 
The  lake  ia  two  or  three  miles  long  and  a  mile  wide;  the  depth 
of  it  is  greater  than  that  of  the  Widar;  47  feet  has  to  my  know- 
ledge been  measured,  and  in  parts  the  depth  n'iay  bo  more. 
There  ia  a  channel  connecting  it  with  the  main  river. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  flat  which  extends  along  the  north-east 
side  of  the  valley  f<>r  a  great  part  of  its  length  is  partly  land  and 
j>artly  water»  but  where  the  surface  is  watery  the  land  is  not  far 
beneath.     We  now  turn  to  the  higher  ground  of  the  vale. 

Thk  Plateaus,  oh  Karewas. 

Karewa  is  the  Kashmiri  word  for  these  particular  plateaus, 
whose  characters  will  now  be  explained.  In  the  dearth  of  de- 
scriptive geographical  terms  in  variety  it  may  be  as  well  to  make 
use  of  it. 

The  karewas  are  plateaus  of  alluvial  or  laeustrfne  material. 
Their  soil  for  the  most  part  is  a  loam  or  a  loamy  clay.  They 
are  divided  from  each  other,  sometimes  cut  into  strips,  so  to 
say,  by  ravines  of  from  100  to  300  feet  in  depth  ;  occasionally 
they  are  surrounded  altogether  by  lower  ground,  but  more 
generally  they  connect  on  to  some  of  the  mountains  that  bound 
the  valley.  Karewas  and  their  dividing  ravines  occupy  a  width, 
varying  from  8  to  16  miles,  along  the  south-western  side  of  the 
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valley  for  a  length  of  tibout  50  miles,  from  near  Sbapeyan  to 
the  river-fiat  between  Sopiir  and  Uaramultv*  Beyond  Sopur, 
again,  the  north -western  end  of  the  valley  is  mostly  karewa 
ground.  I^astly,  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  valley,  across  the 
river,  on  its  right  hunk,  are  spaces  of  karewa  ;  in  some  cases 
there  are  in  recesses  made  by  retiring  hills,  in  others  they  project 
out  from  spurs. 

We  must  now  make  a  distinction  between  two  kinds  of 
karewas.  Of  the  first  kind  are  those  which  on  their  summits 
make  a  table-land  so  fiat  as  to  the  eye  to  seem  perfectly  so.  Of 
the  second  are  those  which  slope  up  continuously,  but  with  an 
inereasing  slope,  to  the  mounUiins* 

For  an  example  of  the  flat-topped  karewas  we  may  go  to 
Pampur,  a  small  town  five  miles  above  Siilnagar  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river.  The  space  included  between  the  river  and  the 
semicircle  of  mountains  to  the  north  ami  east,  which  space  con- 
stitutes the  pargana  or  **  hundred  "  of  Vihl,  is  almost  entirtdy 
karewa;  it  is  a  flat  table-hind  about  150  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  Jhelam  and  its  alluvial  plain,  entbng  towards  the  river  in  a 
bluff,  partly  worn  down  to  a  slope  by  w^eathering.  The  tiible-hind 
is  cut  through  by  narrow  valleys ;  these  contain,  and  have  been 
made  by,  the*  streams  that  carry  away  the  drainage  of  the  half 
ring  of  mountains ;  here  but  a  small  area,  and  that  of  not  very 
high  ground,  is  thus  drained ;  the  streams  therefore  are  small  and 
the  ravines  they  have  cut  not  wide.  The  surface  of  the  karewa 
is  dry  and  quite  bare  of  trees;  its  position  is  not  such  as  to  make 
it  receive  a  great  rainfall,  also  there  must  be  a  natural  deep 
drainage  of  its  soil  to  the  side  valli'ys  and  the  end  clifi^,  80  the 
moisture  quickly  leaves;  still  it  will  bear  some  crops.  Some 

miles  south  of  this,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river-flat,  is  tlie 
karewa  of  Payach ;  this  is  in  form  a  triangle,  whose  base  is  six 
miles  and  perpendicular  four  miles ;  it  is  an  Isolated  plateau, 
entirely  surrounded  by  low  land,  having  the  alluvial  flat  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  the  broad  valleys  of  streams  that  drain 
from   the   Piinjal,  Behind  Islamabad  is   another  good 

specimen  of  the  flat-topped  karewa.     There  a  hill  of  limestone. 
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separated  l>y  some  miles  from  the  inoiuitainR,  rises  immediately 
behind  the  town  to  a  height  of  a  few  hnnthed  feet.  Tlie  space 
between  that  hill  and  the  mountain  spur  tliat  connects  with  the 
great  rii]|res — an  area  of  some  six  square  miles — is  a  nearly  level 
table-land,  about  5800  feet  above  the  sea,  250  feet  higher  than 
the  stream  valleys  on  each  »ide.  This  space  is  extremely  arid ; 
with  difliculty  can  anything  grow  on  it.  Works  have  been  begun 
for  bringing  wat^r  from  higher  up  the  northern  valley,  along  the 
hill-side,  to  afford  iiTJgatiim  to  this  ground,  which,  with  that  aid, 
wuuld  bo  ym-e  to  bear  good  crops. 

We  now  come  to  the  sloping  karewas.  I  think  that  all  the 
karewas  that  occur  along  the  south-west  side  of  the  valley  belong  to 
this  chiss.  By  Sliapeyan  th<^re  is  a  large  tract  of  ground 

sloping  to  the  north-east  from  a  height  of  7000  feet  down  nearly 
to  5500.  This  may  perhaps  be  called  a  karewa,  though  its  gurfaco 
is  not  so  regular  as  that  of  most,  and  its  slope  seems  to  be  radial, 
like  that  of  a  very  flat  cone ;  more  accurately  perhaps  it  might  be 
called  an  alluvial  fan  on  a  very  large  scale.  Watercourses  are  led 
over  it  from  the  hill  streams,  and  they  produce  such  fertility  that 
the  tract  is  crowded  with  villages.  From  Shapeyan  if 

we  were  to  go,  fii-st  in  a  nortlierly  and  then  in  a  north-westerly 
direction,  to  8opur,  edging  the  hills,  we  should  cross  alternately 
karewas  and  low  valleys.  The  karewas  start  from  spurs  of  the 
mountidos  and  extend  out  north-eastward,  sloping  slightly  in  that 
irection  ;  the  slope  of  them  is  greater  near  the  hills  and  less 
ray  from  them,  until  the  outer  parts  get  like  the  flat-topj)ed 
karewas  described  above;  the  level  of  them  may  be  taken  at 
(>500  feft  or  rather  more  at  thrir  beginning,  and  they  decline 
to  alxjut  5400  feet.  The  dividing  valleys  are  sometimes  narrow 
Htetp-sided  ravines,  with  just  a  little  width  of  green  at  the  bottom, 
of  laud  watered  by  the  streandet ;  other  valleys,  where  a  great 
amount  of  drainage  has  collected  and  formeil  a  large  stream,  are 
wide  or  become  almost  plains ;  these,  by  the  stream-bed,  oxe  apt 
to  be  pebbly ;  they,  too,  slope  graduully  to  the  north-east. 

Over  the  surface  of  the  karewiis  water  has  somolimes  been 
brought  for  irrigation,  and  then  a  fertile  travt  is  the  result;  bnt 
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more  commonly  the  cultivation  of  thera  depends  on  ruiii  ailon<^, 
and  ill  that  oise  the  yield  is  precarious.  The  I'ajijal  ritl^e  sup- 
plies by  its  various  stretuns  an  enormous  amount  of  water,  some 
of  whirh  m  utilized,  but  to  bring  watercourses  over  the  higher 
plateaus  is  difficult;  as  a  rule,  they  are  left  to  the  chances  of  rain, 
and  only  the  intervening  valleys  or  the  lower  parts  of  the  karcwa 
ai'e  fed  from  the  streams. 

The  north-western  end  of  the  valk^y,  that  part  beyond  the 
river,  the  distript  called  Kiiitunij,  1  am  little  acquainted  with ;  I 
believe  it  to  he  chiefly  karewa  land,  cut  into  by  vtirious  streams 
which  unite  with  the  drainage  of  Lolab  and  Utar  to  form  the 
Pohru  Riven  This  is  a  river  of  but  slight  fall,  it  has  formed  or 
heljjed  to  form  a  wide  low-level  flat  that  may  almost  be  classed 
with  the  river-alluvium  plain.  This  flat  makes  the  pargana  of 
ZainagaTj  a  fine  plain,  six  or  eight  miles  across  each  way;  it  is 
high  enough  to  be  clear  of  all  the  river  floods,  hut  not  so  high  as 
to  be  drained  dry  like  the  karewas.  Good  crops  here  are  grown 
with  rain  moisture  only. 

We  have  now  tiniahcd  our  first  survey,  that  which  takes  note 
of  the  form  of  the  ground,  of  the  vale  of  Kiishmir ;  this  which  we 
have  gone  over  is  the  part  that,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  high 
valleys,  is  peopled.  Let  us  now  consider  some  other  circumstances 
that  afiect  the  country  as  a  dwelling-place,  and  then  pass  on  to 
look  at  the  people  themselves. 


^ 


Climate  of  the  Valley. 

In  the  absence  of  any  continuous  and  complete  set  of  meteor- 
o!ogic4il  observationSj  I  must  content  myself  witli  sj>eaking  in 
a  very  general  way  of  the  climate  of  the  inluibited  part^,  and 
uiuler  this  same  heading  shall  say  a  little  about  the  effect  it  has 
on  the  growth  of  the  various  crops. 

In  latitude,  Kashmir  about  corresponds  with  the  following 
places: — In  Asia,  Peshawar,  Baghdad,  and  Damascus;  in  Africa, 
Fez  in  Morocco;  in  America,  South  Carolina,  But  the  elevation 
above  the  sea,  ofOOUU  andGOOOJeet,  gives  it  a  far  more  temperate 
climate  than  whut  any  of  these  enjoy. 
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A  rather  coM  und  showery  spring,  which  may  be  taken  to 
inclurle  Mart'li,  April,  and  part  of  May,  is  succeeded  by  a  summer 
a  few  degi'ees  hotter  than  a  warm  Englifih  summer,  with  much 
more  contiijuous  fine  weatlier.  The  four  or  five  mouths  from 
Jfuy  to  September  are  a  good  time  for  all  wliose  fate  may  lead 
them  to  the  country ;  they  are  enjoyed  alike  by  natives  of  India 
and  of  Europe.  In  some  years,  indeed,  the  temperature  of  the 
lower  parts  of  the  valley  rises  several  degrees  above  what  Eng- 
lishmen are  used  to  in  their  own  countrj',  but  as  compared  with 
India  in  tJie  hot  weather  the  advantage  of  Kashmir  is  enormous ; 
at  the  worst  the  heat  is  of  that  stage  when,  in  the  plains  of 
India,  one  would  begin  to  think  about  using  punkahs,  and  this 
heat  is  in  most  years  soon  reduced  by  storms. 

Immediately  about  Sinnagar,  which  has  lakes  or  marshes 
bordering  on  or  not  far  distant  from  it  in  nearly  every  direction, 
the  heat  of  July  and  August  is  apt  to  make  the  air  somewhat 
feverish,  enough  so,  perhaps,  to  induce  a  return  of  intermittent 
fever  to  tliose  who  had  contracted  it  in  the  more  trying  climate  of 
India,  and  even  to  originate  the  disease ;  a  move  of  a  few  miles, 
however,  wiU  take  one  to  drier  parts,  which  are  qiute  free  from  a 
tendency  to  fever. 

As  to  moisture,  the  country  is  intermediate  in  position  between 
That  which  is  deluged  by  the  periodical  rains  and  that  \vhicir_ 
is  arid  from  tlie  want  of  them.      The  monsoon,  which,  coming^ 


from  the  south-west,  breaks  wltli  force  on  that  side  of  the  Panjjtl 
Hills,  IS  almost  completely  intercepted^  hy  them~lllld"prevente3~ 
irSirTreachiug  the  iuterior  of  Jiasbmir.  In  July  and  Augustn 
«ees  tlie  storni  clouds  collected  round  the  summits  of  those 
mountainw,  and  knows  that  they  indicate  that  the  season  of  the 
rains  has  commenced  in  the  tract  beyond.  Now  and  tlun  the 
water-bearing  clouds  force  their  way  across  and  precipitate  their 
moisture  on  the  dopes  of  the  Kashmir  eidej  for  thi^  reason  the 
karewa  couutry  on  the  south-west,  esptcially  the  higher  part 
of  it,  receives  a  greater  rainfall  than  the  river-alluvium  flat  on 
the  south-east.  The  mountains  beyond  again,  those  that  divide 
Kashmir  from  LaJukh,  receive  a  goml  deaTUf  rain."  May  be,  sonltr 
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moisture  posses  over  the  Panjal  ndge  witliout  precipitation,  and 
becomes  cuudensed  on  reaching  tlie  yet  higher  range  l)eyuEd ; 
or  it  may  be  that  muistore  evaporated  IVom  the  valley  itself 
gets  carried  away  and  deposited  on  coatact  with  the  mountains 
on  the  north  aod  east.  Certain  it  is  that  while  clouds  collect  and 
storms  rage  and  rain  falls  un  the  two  ranges  of  mountains,  yet 
the  centre  of  the  valley  and  the  edge  of  the  north-eastern  hills — 
where,  for  instance,  Sirlnagar  and  Avantipur  and  Islamabad  stand 
— are  comparatively  free  from  rain.  But  occasionally  the  raiu- 
cloiids  spread  over  the  whole  area,  and  give  a  supply  of  moisture 
enough  to  bring  on  those  crops  which  depend  on  rain,  and  to 
liriug  down  the  temperature  of  the  air. 

The  climate  does  not  allow  of  a  complete  double  harv^est  as  in 
the  plains  of  India  and  the  lower  hills,  but  still  with  ^me  gmins 
fwo'^cropB  can  be  got  off  the  same  land.  Parley,  sown~aljout~ 
ovember,  will  ripen  iu  the  middle  or  eiid  of  June ;  after  that,  or 
after  rape,  maize  or  millet  or  some  of  tlie  pulses  may  be  sown. 
It  is  not,  however,  the  common  practice  thus  ta  take  two  crops 
from  the  bnd ;  tliose  crops  that  belong  to  the  autumn  harvest  are 
usually  grown  on  ficsh  ground ;  but  doubtless  with  a  greater 
demand  for  land  the  custom  would  spread,  at  all  events  in  favour- 
able spots.  Neither  wheat  nor  rice  allow  of  a  second  crop  the 
same  year;  they  both  occupy  the  soil  for  too  many  months. 
Wheat,  which  is  sown  in  the  late  autuinu,  ri[ten8  abtjut  the  middle 
of  July  j  it  is  not  of  a  good  quality,  probitbly  from  too  great 
moisture  in  the  soil,  for  it  is  grown  almost  entirely  on  the  river 
alluvium.  Kice,  which  is  sown  at  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of 
June,  as  well  as  the  other  autumn  crops,  maize,  millet,  &c.,  will 
ripen  in  October.  Wherever  water  can  be  got  for  imgation  rice 
is  growTi,  and  without  irrigation  it  caunot  be  j^iv^^tIl  }^'^*?^  '<»  h^ 
Kashmir  the  mo&LiiiUjortant  crop  of  all;  though  raised  succes- 
from  the  same  ir round ^  it  yielda  a  great  return  TTis  the 
j'nmmnnjYind  of  the  Ka.^hmJrl,  of  those  wlio  live  in  the  towns,  and 
uf  those  oftEcncountrY  people  whoean  r;row  it  themselves;  the 


cultivators  who  liave  no  irrigateil  hmd  must  conteut  themselves  with 
what  of  the  maize  or  of  the  other  cheap  grains  falls  to  their  share. 
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Soon  after  the  autumn  <^rop  has  ripened  and  been  cut,  come 
signs  of  approa<jbmg  winter.  Any  time  after  the  middle  of 
October  snow  may  fall  on  the  surronnding  mountains,  though  still 
the  valley  remains  free  from  it,  and  even  bright  and  sunny ;  but 
the  nights  get  cooler,  and  wit!i  No%"einber  hoar  frost  may  beg^in ; 
or  el.se  through  November  and  December  a  haze  covers  the  low- 
country,  which  will  keep  off  the  night-cold,  but  at  the  same  time 
prevent  the  sun^s  rays  from  brightening  the  land.  The  snow  by 
repeated  falls,  eat-h  perhaj)s  of  no  great  tliickness,  gets  lower  on 
the  mountains,  and  about  Christmas  time  one  may  expect  a  general 
fall  of  snow  over  the  whole  country.  JVVith  this  winter  bnn  nrriy^, 
and  there  follows  a  time,  usually  about  two  months,  during  which 
snow  hides  the  ground.  The  temperature^  however,  is  not  severe  ; 
the  season,  indeed,  would  be  better  if  it  were  more  severe,  ior  the 
snow  that  falls  is  but  jusfc  "at~the  treezing^poiiit  \  iFcontinually 


melts  with  the  warn)tli  of  the  ground,  while  fresh  falls  replace 
It  from  above;  thus  a  thickness  of  from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot 
remains  for  the  two  mouths.  The  cold  dampness  of  this  time 
prevents  the  Kashmir  winter  from  beiog  a  pleasant  season.  The 
fog  from  which  the  snow  forms  hangs  over  all  the  valley ;  only 
Bometiraes  it  may  clear  away,  and  a  brisker  keener  air  is  the 
result.  But  even  when  the  fog  so  covers  tlie  vale  the  higher  pails 
are  commonly  free.  In  rising,  for  instance,  to  the  Bauihal  Pass, 
one  will  get  above  the  fog  and  look  down  on  it  as  it  covers  in  the 
hollow  ;  or  in  going  up  the  lateral  valley  called  the  Stud  Valley, 
in  a  march  or  two  one  will  get  clear  of  the  fog  that  frequents 
the  vale,  and  reach  to  where  there  is  deep  snow  under  foot  and 
bright  bbie  gky  overhead  ;  here,  at  the  edge  of  the  fog,  as  it  may 
drift  sometimes  Iiigher  up  than  at  others,  I  have  seen  an  exceed- 
ingly heavy  rime  fi>rmed  o!i  every  tree. 

In  coming  down  from  Ladakh  one  year  I  marched  through 
Kashmir  and  over  the  Banihal  Pass  in  January.  8now  covered  the 
vale,  and  whitened  everything  on  the  plain  except  the  trees  round 
the  villages  ;  at  Sirinagar  its  depth  was  six  inches,  at  Islamabad 
it  was  something  more,  and  at  8halmba<l  there  was  a  foot  and 
a  half  of  snow  on  the  ground.     On  the  Banihal  ridge  it  was  so 
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tliii^k  ono  could  not  measure  it.  The  Pass  could  not  l)o  crosseti  by 
hordes,  and  for  men  it  wn,^  very  luborioua.  What  Btruck  me  on 
coming  down  the  other  side  us  a  thing  worth  noting  was  that  the 
snow  ended  oft'  in  a  sharp  eontonr-line  in  the  Banilial  Valley  at  a 
level  of  6300  feet,  wliich  is  1300  feet  above  the  level  where  snow 
was  lying  in  Kaahnifr  itsidf. 

Towards  the  end  of  February,  in  general,  the  snow  disappears 
from  the  vale,  and  spring  comes  on  with  a  burst. 

The  Couxtry  People  of  Kashmik. 

The  Kashmiri  people  are  doubtless  physically  the  finest  of  all 
the  races  that  inhabit  the  territories  we  are  dealiug  with,  and  I 
have  not  much  hesitation  in  saying  that  in  size  and  in  feature 
they  are  the  finest  race  on  tlie  whole  continent  of  India.  Their 
physique,  their  character,  and  their  language  are  so  mark»3d  as  to 
produce  a  nationality  different  from  all  around,  as  distinct  from 
^  thi^ir  ii^'^lglibonrs  agjtbeir  country  is  geograpbiuaTIy  separat*^^ 


The  face  of  the  Kaslimiri,  as  Sir  George  Campbell  has  observed 
with  regard  especially  to  one  class  of  them,*  is  oib.thejmre  Hj 
Aryan  type;  he  was  writing  of  the  Kashmiri  Brahmans.  It  is 
also  true  oTtho  cultivating  chiss,  the  peasantry,  who  have  kept 
their  breed  nnmixed.  They  have  a  wide  straight-np  and  high 
forehead  and  a  fine-shaped  head,  a  well-cut  square  brow,  and  eyes 
of  a  not  very  dark  brown.  With  middle-aged  and  older  people 
the  nose  acquires  a  decided  hook  of  handsome  ontline ;  the  mouth 
is  often  prettily  curved  with  the  young  people,  but  it  is  apt  to  get 
straight  and  thin-lipped  as  tiiey  gi*ow  up.  In  figure  they  are, 
I  should  say,  of  middle  height  by  our  English  standard,  and  not 
apt  to  run  very  much  above  it ;  they  are  a  robust  race,  broad- 
shouldered  and  large-framed,  and  of  great  muscular  power  \  some 
instances  of  what  they  could  do  as  porters  were  given  in  the  last 
chapter.  The  complexion  is  somewhat  lighter  tJian  that  of  the 
Dogras,  Their  clothing  is  simple  ;  that  of  tlie  poor  people 

is  entirely  woollen.     They  wear  ehoil  pyjaniai?,  and  a  long,  loose, 
large-sleeved  gown,  and  a  skuU  cap.     Those  who  have  active  work, 
♦  See  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengnl  ftir  IftGC. 
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like  tliG  shikarifi  or  professional  sportsmen,  hitch  the  gown  up 
and  fasten  it  round  the  waist  with  a  kamarbtinr!.  Anyone  who 
may  bo  bound  for  a  long  march  will  put  on  leggings  of  a  peculiar 
sort,  a  bandage  about  six  inches  wide  and  fonr  yarda  loufr,  wound 
round  from  the  ankle  up  to  jnst  below  the  knee,  and  then  fastened 
by  an  equally  long  string,  attached  to  the  upper  end,  which  is 
lightly  wound  many  times  round  the  calf  of  the  leg.  This^  which 
is  Old  led  ''  patawa,"  is  a  mueh-chorished  piece  of  dresj?,  and  without 
doubt  is  a  very  good  thing  for  mountain  work ;  in  the  first  place, 
it  may  be  used  to  convert  the  pyjama  into  a  kind  of  knickerbocker, 
then  it  is  a  protection  for  the  leg  in  going  through  grass  or  brush- 
wood, as  well  as  against  wet  and  cold.  But  the  Kashmiris  allow 
it  other  advantages ;  they  say  it  strengthens  or  supports  the  leg, 
and  80  keeps  off  fatigue,  JFor  their  feet  tbeY  have  either  the 
oommon  shoe  used  in  India,  or  else  grass  shoes  made  of  rice- 
straw;  the  straw  is  first  twisted  into  a  rope,  and  then  interwoven 
to  make  a  sole,  which  is  fastened  on  sandal-wise. 

In  character  the  Kashmiris  have  niauy  failings  and  faults,  but 
they  also  have  qualitiea  which  make  one  to  be  interested  in  and 
to  like  them.  They  are  fftl>;e-tonn;'ned,  ready  with  a  lie^  aad  givon 
to  various  forma  of  deceit.  /Ihis  character  is  more  pronounced  with 
them  than  with  most  of  the  races  of  India.  They  are  noiay  and 
quarrelsome,  ready  to  wrangle,  but  not  to  fight;  on  the  least 
exercise  or  threat  ot  force  they  cry  like  children,  Ttiey  have, 
indeed,  a  wide  reputation  for  being  faint-hearted  and  cowardly ; 
still,  I  mTisfTaJmit  that  I  have  sometimes  met  with  Kashmiris  who 
as  against  physical  dangers  bore  themselves  well.  In  intellect  they 
are  superior  to  their  ueiglibours ;  they  are  certainly  keener  than 
Panjabis,  and  in  perception,  and  clearness  of  mind  and  ingenuity, 
far  outvie  their  masters,  the  Dogras.  In  disposition  they  are 
talkative,  cheerful,  and  humorous. 

In  another  chapter  something  will  be  said  on  their  language; 
here  it  may  in  pa.ssiDp;  be  told  ihnt  from  Panjabi  and  from  Du^r!  it 
is  80  different  as  to  be  quite  incomprehensible  to  those  nations ;  also. 
it  hi  rttTfn^ult  to  leani.    The  officials  of  the 


anaraja  8  government, 
who  have  much  to  do  with  Kashmir,  seldom  master  its  language ; 
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if  they  do  so  at  all,  with  rare  exceptions,  it  is  only  so  far  as  to 
understand,  aud  not  to  speak  it.  The  Kashmiris,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  good  linguists;  nearly  aH  tlie  men  and  a  good  pro- 
portion of  the  women  know  either  Panjabl  or  Hindostaui,  or,  more 
likely,  speak  a  mixture  of  both.  The  Hindostani  language^  indeed, 
will  well  carry  one  through  Kashmir,  though  Panjabi  is  more 
gpoken  by  the  older  men,  who  learnt  it  when  the  Sikhs  were 
masters ;  now  Dogri  has  to  some  extent  eome  in,  aud,  from  the 
yearly  influx  of  Eiiglishiiien  and  their  followers,  HindostHnl  j  but, 
as  before  said,  a  mixture  of  the  dialects  ia  more  usual.  The 
Kashmiri  language  is  rather  harsh  in  sound,  but  it  seems,  to  one 
who  listens  to  a  conversation  without  understanding  it,  to  be 
expressive,  and  able  to  be  made  eniphatie ;  those  who  speak  it 
seem  never  at  a  loss  to  express  every  shade  of  meaning  waited. 

These  country  people  have  been  spoken  of  as  one  of  those  ehisses 
in  whom  purity  of  race  is  apparent.  One  part  of  the  vaiiey  is, 
I  think,  an  exception  in  this  respect.  In  the  i>argana  of  Muehipura, 
at  the  north-west  end,  there  have  settled  colonies  of  people  from 
west  of  Peshawar,  and  the?u3  have,  I  believe,  intermarrie^l  with 
Kashmiris.  The  class  produced  are  now  called  Machipuria  ;  they 
are  divided  into  Machipurias  proper  and  Khaibaris;  the  former' 
sprang  from  an  earlier  ctdonizatiun;  the  latter  date  from  the  time 
of  the  acquirement  of  Kashmir  by  the  Durani  dynasty. 

The  country  people  are  but  poorly  off;  1  think,  indeed,  that 
they  get  a  fair  meal,  but  they  can  afford  little  beyond  tlieir  simple 
daily  food,  and  ai'O  miable  to  provide  against  a  rainy  day  ;  so  when 
a  bad  year  comes,  as,  though  not  often,  does  sometimes  happen, 
they  are  put  to  great  straits,  and  will  perhaps  leave  the  country  in 
numbers ;  for  the  isolation  of  the  place  is  such  that  it  is  exceed- 
ingly ditBcult  for  any  great  importation  of  corn  to  Lie  made  to 
redress  the  failure  of  a  harvest.  Thus  famines  have,  in  former 
times,  been  the  occasion  of  migrations  of  Kashmiri,  the  origin  of 
the  settlements  of  them  we  mot  with  in  various  parts  of  the  Outer 
IIJlls,  and  of  those  in  the  Patijab  itself. 

The  Kashmir  villages,  though  untidy  in  details,  are  very 
picturesque.     The  cottages  are  two-storied  ;   in  some  parts  they 
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liiive  mud  walla,  with  a  low  sloping  gable-roof  of  thateli  or  of 
rough  sEingle ;  in  others,  wLere  wood  is  more  plentiful,  they  are 
entirely  of  timber,  made  like  a  log-hut.  They  are  sure  to  have 
some  rooms  warm  and  cosy,  io  live  in  in  winter  time ;  and  a 
balcony  sheltered  by  the  overhanging  eaves  makes  a  good  sitting- 
place  in  summer.  The  lower  story  of  the  cottages  is  used  in 
winter  for  stabling  the  cattle ;  their  animal  heat  sensibly  warms 
the  house,  and  partly  counteracts  the  coldness  of  the  senson. 

But  the  Kaslimiris  have  a  plan  that  renders  them  very  inde- 
pendent even  of  household  fire^  for  a  protection  against  cold.  Of 
all  classes,  and  of  all  ages,  they  carry  what  they  call  a  hmgri. 
This  is  a  small  earthen  pot,  about  six 
inches  across,  enclosed  in  baskot-work ; 
it  contains  live  charcoal.  They  hold 
this  beneath  their  great  gowns,  against 
their  bo^Ilos,  and  the  heat  from  it, 
especially  when  they  are  seated  on  the 
floor,  diffuses  itself  beneath  their  cloth- 
ing, and  makes  up  for  the  scjtntiness 
and  looseness  of  it ;  for  in  winter  they 
neither  change  nor  add  to  their  summer 
clothing.  The  kangri  is  accurately 
represented  in  the  adjoining  cut 

The  cottages  are  not  clumped  and  crowded,  as  in  the  vil- 
lages of  the  Panjttb  and  of  Dugar,  but  are  commonly  detached* 
By  the  village,  grow,  unenclosed,  numerous  fruit -trees — apple, 
cherry,  mulberry,  and  walnut  — which  form  a  wood  or  grove 
around  and  hide  from  view  the  dwellings.  Looking  from  a  com- 
manding height  we  see  the  vale  all  studded  with  such  village 
groves.  In  the  early  summer,  when  the  fields  are  flooded  for  rice 
cultivation,  there  is  the  appearance  of  a  chain  of  lakes  and  straits, 
the  parts  occupied  by  the  villages  themselves  being  the  only 
dry  land.  In  all  such  prospects,  when  the  eye  has  scanned  t!io 
inhabited  plain,  it  reaches  beyond  to  the  dark  forests  and  shiuing 
snow-fields  of  the  stately  mountains. 
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The  People  of  the  Cnr. 

In  Sirinagar  tbere  is  more  variety  in  the  inhabitants  than  in 
tbo  country  aroitnd;  the  people  here  are  more  tlivided  up  into 
castes,  some  of  w^icli  are  based  on  hereditary  transmission  of 
occupations,  of  which  there  is  necessariJy  greater  variety  than  in 
the  villages. 

First,  standing  out  marked  and  separate  from  the  rest,  are  the 
Pandits.^ — Tliese  are  the  Hindu  remainder  of  the  nation,  the  great 
majority  of  which  were  con  verted  to  Islam.  Sir  George  Campbell 
supposes  that  previously  the  mass  of  the  population  of  Kashmir 
was  Bmliman.  An  examination  of  the  siibdivisional  castes  of  both 
Pandits  and  Muhammadans,  if  it  were  made,  might  enable  us  to 
settle  thin  question.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  as  to  that,  we 
certainly  see  that  at  this  day  the  only  Kashmiri  Hindus  are 
Bralimans.  ThesCt  whatever  their  oecnpation^whetherTtrHt  wf  it 
writer,  or,  may  be,  of  a  tailor  or  clothseller — always  bear  the  title 
*'  Pandit,"  which,  in  other  parts  of  India,  is  confined  to  those 
Brahmans  who  are  learned  in  their  theology. 

The  Kiishmiri  Pandits  have  that  same  fine  cast  of  features 
wHIclTiaroferved  in  the  cultivating  ch\ss.  The  photograph  given, 
after  one  of  Mr.  Frith's,  is  a  good  representation  of  two  cloth- 
eellers  who  are  Pandits,  or  Brahmans,  When  allowance  has  been 
made  far  an  unbecoming  dress,  and  for  the  disfigurement  caused 
by  tbo  caste-raark  on  the  forehead,  I  think  it  will  be  allowed  that 
they  are  of  a  fine  stock.  Of  older  men,  the  features  become  more 
marked  in  tbrm  and  sti-ouger  in  expression,  and  the  face  is  often 
thoroughly  handsome.  In  complexion  the  Pandits  are  lighter 
than  the  peasantry;  tlieir  colour  is  more  that  of  the  almond. 
These  Brahmans  are  lesa  used  to  laborious  work  than  the  Muham- 
jaadan^  Kashmlds.  Their  chief  nf^nnpftt.ifvn  ia  wri^^jng:  great 
numbers  of  them  get  their  living  hy  their  pen,  as  Persian  writers 
(for  in  the  writing  of  that  language  they  are  nearly  all  adepts), 
chiefly  in  the  Government  service.  Trade,  also,  they  follow,  as  we 
see ;  but  they  are  not  cultivators,  nor  do  they  adopt  any  other 
caUing   that   requires   much    muscular   exertion.      From   this   it 
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happens  that  they  are  not  spread  generally  over  the  country  ;  they 
cluster  in  the  towns,  ^irinagar,  especially,  has  a  considerable 
nnTnhprnf_j>>^pi ;    tlwy  have  beftii  estimated  at  a  tenth  of  the 

whole  of  its  inhabitants. 

Tlle~retaainder  of  the  citizens  are  M uham madang^  They  have 
caste  subdivisions,  but  I  cannot  givec(etails  of  them.  The  remarks 
I  shall  make  will  refer  to  occupations  only.  It  must  be  understood 
that  castes  among  Mubammadans,  though  often  traceable  to  the 
same  origin  as  those  of  Hindus,  are  not  such  strict  divisions.  In 
the  first  place,  there  is  not  any  restriction  connected  with  them  as 
to  eating  in  company.  There  is  a  general  custom  of  marrying  in 
the  same  cante,  but  this  is  often  broken  through,  and  outside  mar- 
riages are  made,  which  cause  the  divisions  to  grow  less  and  less 
distinct.  A  large  j>roportiou  of  the  town  inhabitants  are 

8hawl*weavers^  whose  handicraft  jias  made  Kashmir  to  be  familiarly 

Spend  long  days  in  the  low,  crowded,  factories,  where  the  air  is 
very  impure,  especially  in  winter ;  they  keep  the  place  close  for ' 
warmth,  and  in  the  absence  of  ventilation  the  atmosphere  becomes 
very  highly  vitiated.  This,  and  the  constancy  of  the  sedentary 
employment,  has  acted  on  the  physique  of  the  shawl-weavers ;  they 
are  a  class  whose  sallow  complexiuns  and  weak  frames  contrast 
strongly  with  the  robustness  of  most  other  Kashmiris.  The 

other  ornamental  arts  of  Sirinagar  are  silver-work  and  pipier- 
machc  painting.  The  specimens  of  their  work  shown  in  the  various 
Exhibitions  have  of  late  years  made  many  familiar  with  it.  It 
displays  the  same  taste,  the  same  artistic  feeling— whether  shown 
in  simple  beauty  of  form,  or  io  harmonious  brilliancy  of  colour — 
which  has  made  the  Kashmir  shawl,  when  of  the  best,  a  thing 
inimitable  by  other  manufacturers.  Of  otlier  trades  thcio 

are  many — as  the  dyers,  washers,  and  brokers— connected  with 
the  shawl  trade ;  and  there  is  every  variety  of  haudicraft  usually 
found  in  an  Indian  city  ;  but  few  of  these,  either  from  superiority 
of  skill,  or  from  the  importance  of  numbers,  require  special 
mentiou. 

One  other  class,  which  is  a  numerous  and  a  conspit-uous  one, 
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Bhall  be  spoken  of.  This  is  the  class  of  Haojlfl,  or  boatmen.  It 
has  been  said  tliat  the  river  is  the  great  highway  of  the  country ; 
it  is  navigahle  for  two  days'  journey  above  and  two  days'  journey 
below  the  city,  and  it  forms  the  gi*eat  artery  of  communicAtion  in 
the  city  itself.  The  class  of  boatmen,  therefore,  Ls  likely  to  bo 
important.  They  live,  in  some  cases  for  months  together,  in  some 
cases  entirely,  in  their  boats,  A  portion  of  the  after-part  of  the 
boat  is  separated  and  covered  in  with  matting,  so  as  to  make  a 
dwelling-place  not  uncomfortable  j  even  the  winter  can  be 
weathered  under  such  shelter,  with  the  aid  of  the  kangrL  By  the 
help  of  plastered  mud  a  fireplace  for  cooking  is  arranged,  and 
the  whole  family — often  three  generations  together — thus  pass 
the  greater  part  of  their  lives  on  hoard. 

The  Haijjis  are  the  class  with  whom  Englishmen  who  risit 
Kashmir  come  most  into  contact,  and  from  whom  they  are  apt  to 
form  their  opinion  of  the  whole  nation.  They  have,  indeed,  some 
of  the  best  and  some  of  the  worst  qualities  of  the  Kashmiris  inten- 
sified. They  are  men  of  active  imagination,  whicli  is  shown  in 
their  ready  tales  and  in  the  lying  legends  they  are  always  prompt 
to  invent  to  amuse  one.  They  are  excessively  greedy,  never  being 
satisfied  as  long  as  they  think  there  is  the  least  chance  of  getting 
more-  The  cowardice  which  is  proverbially  a  characteristic  of  the 
Kashmirig,  is  shown  by  the  HaDJia  whenever  they  are  overtaken 
on  one  of  the  lakes  by  a  storm  of  wind.  They  have  much  of  good 
spirits  and  of  humour,  and  in  energy  and  versatility  they  are 
behind  none  of  their  nation.  The  photograph  of  the  group  of 
Hanjis  (this  also  taken  from  one  of  Mr,  Frith's)  shows  that  in  face 
and  figure  they  are  a  race  deserving  admiration.  Their  body 
is  well  developed  by  their  labour  of  towing  and  of  paddling; 
especially  the  muscles  of  their  back  become  greatly  strengthened 
by  the  latter.  These  boatmen  use  a  single  heart-shaped  paddle, 
iti  the  working  of  which  they  are  exceedingly  skilful.  One  of 
them,  sitting  in  the  stem  of  a  boat,  will  both  propel  and  guide 
by  paddling  on  one  side  only  ;  for  a  drawing  of  the  paddle  a  little 
towards  one,  or  a  turn  of  the  wrist  outwards,  will  enable  one  to 
steer  in  the  stroke  itself.      The  women  help   in  the  jmddling, 
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but  only  for  slow  work.     In  towLng,  men,  women,  and  cLildren 
all  take  tlieir  turn. 

There  are  several  different  kinds  of  boats  *  in  Kashmir,  whose 
names  it  may  be  useful  to  give.  Banffia  is  a  large  state  vessel, 
with,  as  it  were,  a  house  built  amidships ;  this  is  used  only  by  the 
rulers.  Farmda  is  the  name,  metaphorically  given,  of  a  light,  fast, 
boat,  with  a  small  platform  forward,  and  an  awning  over  part  of 
it ;  this  also  is  for  persons  of  consequence.  These  two  may  carry 
a  score  or  two  of  paddlers,  Bahh  is  the  large-sized  barge  used 
for  carrying  grain,  a  heavy,  cumbersome,  vessel ;  it  has  a  kind  of 
thatched  house  at  the  stem  for  a  living  house.  The  Duiiga  is  the 
ordinary  boat  for  carrying  miscellaneous  merchandise,  and  for 
ciirryiug  passengers  to  a  distance  ;  it  is  this  wluch  the  English 
visitors  take  to  with  their  establishment  for  the  excursions  up  and 
duwn  the  river.  In  such  a  boat  one  can  pass  both  days  and  nights 
very  comfortably.  These  dnngas  are  the  Lome  of  the  greater 
number  uf  the  Haujis.  A  shikari  is  the  sort  of  boat  that  is  in 
daily  use  with  the  English  visitors ;  a  light  boat,  manned,  as  it 
commonly  is,  by  six  men,  it  goes  at  a  fast  pace,  and,  if  well  fitted 
with  cushions,  makes  a  comfortable  conveyance.  A  handuql 
shikari  is  the  smallest  boat  of  all ;  a  shooting  punt,  used  in  going 
after  wild  fowl  on  the  lakes. 

Last  in  our  description  of  classes  shall  come  the  caste  called 
Batal,  This  division  is  one  that  may  likely  have  an  ethnological 
importance.  The  Batal  is  one  of  those  tribes  whose  members  are 
outcasts  from  the  community.  Like  the  Duma  of  the  Outer 
Hills,  the  Batals  have  to  do  the  dirtiest  work ;  it  is  part  of  their 
trade  to  remove  and  skin  carcases  and  to  cure  leather.  I  have 
heard  that  there  are  two  classes  of  Batals  —  so  apt  are  com- 
munities in  India  to  divide  and  subdivide,  to  perpetuate  dif- 
ference.^, and  to  separate  rather  than  amalgamate.  The  higher 
Batals  follow  the  Mubammadan  rules  as  to  eating,  and  are  allowed 
into  some  fellowship  with  the  other  Muhammadans.  The  lower 
Batals  eat  carrion,  and  would  not  bear  the  name  of  Musalmiln 
in  tho  lips  of  others  though  they  might  call  themselves  so.  By 
the  analogy  of  other  parts,  these  Batals  are  very  likely  to  be  tho 
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remnants  of  inhabitants  earlier  than  the  Aryans.     From  among 
them  are  provided  the  muaiciiuiiS  and  the  dancers  ;  the  dancmg- 
girls  whom  one  sees  at  the  darhars  and  festivals  which  the  Maha 
raja  hohis  at  Sirlnagar  are  of  them. 

I  have  hitherto  spoken  of  the  men  of  Kashmir  and  not  of  the 
women.  In  mj  accounts  of  other  races,  also,  it  will  have  been 
uhserv^ed  that  I  have  ssaid  little  alKJut  the  women.  Tlie  reason  is 
obvious.  One  sees  so  little  of  the  women,  except  of  the  lowest 
classes;  one  so  seldom  meets  them  iace  to  face,  that  it  if*  difficult 
to  generalise  about  their  characteristics.  In  Kashmir  there  are 
one  or  two  classes  of  whom  one  sees  more  than  one  would  of 
corresponding  ranks  in  other  parts  of  India;  still  I  do  not  feel  able 
to  give  more  than  my  general  impressions  of  their  appearance. 
Among  the  Kashmiri  the  general  run  of  women  are  decidedly 
goud-looking.  A  well-shaped  face,  good  brow,  and  straight  nose, 
with  black  hair  coming  rather  low  on  the  forehead;  these  are 
features  not  uncommonly  met  with.  Sometimes  one  sees  a 
thoroughly  handsome  face.  The  women  are  tall  and  well  grown ; 
as  to  grace  of  figure,  the  looseness  of  their  dress  prevents  one 
from  speaking ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  they  have  the  delicacy 
and  elegance  of  form  that  many  women  in  India  have,  and  the 
well-turned  arm  and  small  hand  there  so  usual  is  not  common  in 
Kashmir,  The  two  classes  one  sees  most  of  are  the  Panditanis, 
that  is  the  women  of  the  Pandit  or  Brahman  caste,  and  the 
HanjnSa,  or  women  of  the  Haiiji  caste.  At  certain  times  of  the 
day  a  trip  through  tlio  city  by  the  river  will  stiow  you  specimens 
of  both.  The  Panditanis  have  a  delicate  look ;  they  have  a  light, 
rather  sallow,  complexion.  The  Banjnis  are  used  to  exercise  and 
work;  they  show  in  their  faces  a  healthy  brown  and  red,  and 
I  think  more  often  have  a  pleasing  expression  than  the  others. 
The  Hanjls*  little  girls  of  five  or  six  are  as  pretty  as  any  I  have 
seen  anywhere. 

The  girls,  until  they  marry,  wear  their  hair  hanging  down 
behind  in  numerous  plaits,  joined  together  and  continued  by  cords 
and  tassels.  The  women  wear,  like  the  men,  a  long  loose  gown, 
hanging  iji  one  fall  from  the  shouldei's  to  the  ankles.    For  head- 
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dress  tliey  have  a  low  red  Ciip,  with  a  white  cloth  hanging  from  it, 
luautilla-wise,  down  tho  back.  The  Panditiinis  wear  a  white 
kamarhand,  or  waist-belt,  confiuing  the  gown.  The  daucmg-giria 
of  the  Batal  caste,  from  whom  some  Europeans  are  apt  to  form 
their  idea  of  the  women  of  Kashmir,  and  who,  being  least  unwill- 
ing to  undergo  photography,  are  those  whoso  pit'turea  one  can  see 
in  London,  are  by  no  means  fair  examples  of  the  race  ;  neither  ill 
figure  nor  in  face  are  they  so  fine  as  the  women  of  the  other  castes 
— of  the  Kashmiri  race  proper. 


Ou 


The  City  of  SirTnaoab, 

Siritiagar  is  the  amueiit  and  the  present  name  of  the  city, 
account  of  its  bi3iog  a  Hindu  name  it  was  disused  duriDg  lue  time 
the  Muhammadans  were  rulers,  and  for  some  hundreds  of  years 
the  city  Wiui  called  by  the  same  name  as  the  country,  that  is, 
*'  Kashmir."  Accordingly,  we  find  that  Bernier  in  Aurangzeb's 
time,  and  Forster  who  travelled  in  this  country  iti  1783,  use  tho 
name  Kashmir,  and  not  Sirirjagar.  But  when  the  Sikhs  conquered 
Kashmir  they  restored  tlie  old  Hindu  name,  and  '*  Sirioitgar  **  the 
town  has  since  been  generally  called,  though  in  the  mouths  of 
some  Muhammadans  it  still  is  **  Kashmir." 

The  city  is  situated  about  the_c^jtre  of  the  Talley  as  regards 
its  length,  but  quite  at  the  north-east  side  of  it,  near  where  tho 
nver  Jhelam  in  its  windings  through  the  alluvial  flat  touches  some 
of  the  projecting  spurs  of  the  mountains.  Where  the  river  makes  a 
great  bend, changing  its  course  from  north  to  south-west,  there,  along 
both  banks  for  a  length  of  three  miles,  the  town  is  built,  extending 
not  more  than  half  a  mile  on  each  side  of  the  river.  The  stream  is 
about  like  that  of  the  Thames  at  Kingston  in  width  and  rate  of  flow. 
It  is  the  chiefjirtery  of  traOic;  it  is  of  much  more  important-o  as  a 
thuronHTEir^  any  of  th*^  Rirftfttj; ;  Infl^^i^H^  ^h^rf*.  ai-o  h^jt  pue  or 
^^.^J^i^*''!  "^^^^  *^^'>^^"  ^^^^  ^^J"^fc  Q"^»-  that  hiive  (in 
continuous  traffic,  whilo  the  river  is  always  alive  with  boats 

Ttr^flveraspect  of  tho  city  is  extremely  pictuiesque:     Th^TG 

is  nothing  like  a  quay  or  embankment,  and  there  is  no  lino  of 
regular  buildings,   but  each    house   is   built  independently.     In 
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height  uneveB,  of  form  varied,  and  in  material  changing  as  to  the 
proportiou  of  stone  and  wood,  the  houses  nearly  all  agree  in 
having  a  low  sloping  roof,  with  eaves  extending,  and  much 
window-space  in  the  firont,  guarded  by  movable  wooden  lattices  of 
elaborate  patterns.  TJie  base  of  each  house  is  a  solid  stone  wall, 
sometimes  of  rough  masonry,  sometimes  better  built  of  cut  stone 
obtained  from  some  old  Hindu  temple.  This  firm  wall  is  raised 
to  a  level  above  the  rise  of  the  highest  floods ;  it  has  in  many 
cases  supported  several  generations  of  superstructures.  Above  it  is 
the  wood  and  brick  building  of  two,  three,  or  at  most  four  stories, 
often  projecting  several  feet  over  the  river,  supported  by  the  ends 
of  the  floor-beams,  propped,  may  be,  from  beneath.  This  upper 
structure  is  sometimes  of  brick  columns,  on  wljich  all  above  rest^, 
with  looser  brickwork  filled  in  between ;  but  sometimes  the  frame- 
work is  of  wood,  which  confines  the  brickwork  of  the  walls.  These 
mixed  modes  of  construction  are  said  to  be  better  as  against  earth- 
quakes (which  in  this  country  occur  with  severity)  than  more  solid 
masonry,  which  would  crack. 

The  view  of  these  buildings — uneven,  irregular,  but  for  that 
very  reason  giving  in  the  sunlight  varied  lights  and  depths  of 
shadow  ;  of  tlie  lino  of  them  broken  with  numerous  stone  ffhiUs,  or 
stiiirs,  thronged  with  people,  that  lead  from  the  river  up  to  the 
streets  and  lanes  of  the  city ;  of  the  mountain-ridges  showing 
above,  in  form  varying  as  one  follows  the  turns  of  the  river ;  of 
the  stream  flowing  steadily  below,  with  boats  of  all  kinds  coming 
and  going  on  it^ — is  one  of  remarkable  interest  and  beauty.  From 
a  height  of  tower  or  hill,  that  will  command  a  bird's-eye  view,  the 
eight  is  still  more  curious,  because  of  the  great  expanse  of  earth- 
covered  roofs,  which  at  some  time  of  the  year  are  covered  with  a 
growth  of  long  grass,  that  makes  the  city  look  as  green  as  the 
country.  The  frontispiece,  wliich  is  a  woodcut  taken  from  one  of 
Mr.  Frith's  pliotographs,  admirably  represents  these  characters. 

The  public  buildings  are  mosques,  Hindu  temples  lately 
erected,  and  the  Palace.  This  last  is  within  the  walls  of  the 
Sher  Garbi,  or  fort,  which  is  large  enough  to  include,  besides, 
G  bazaar  of  some  importance,  the  Government  offices,  and  the 
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houses  of  the  courtiers.  To  the  river  it  presents  a  loop-holed  wall, 
with  bastions,  rising  some  25  feet  ahuve  the  general  level  of  the 
water,  Biirmounted  by  these  roomy  but  lightly-built  houses,  Tlie 
Palace,  at  the  lower  comer,  is  an  irregular  building,  of  style  partly 
Kashmiri  partly  Panjabi,  while  a  new  lofty  edifice  with  a  large 
projecting  bow  has  traces  of  European  design,  though  it  was  not  in 
reality  planned  by  an  Englishman.  Close  by  is  a  golden-domed 
temple,  which  is  frequented  for  morning  and  evening  senrice  by 
the  Court, 

Of  one  of  the  mosques  a  drawing  is  given  on  the  title-page  ; 
it  is  the  one  called  by  the  name  of  Shah  Hamadan ;  it  is  a  good 
specimen  of  the  indigenous  archit^ecture,  which  has  indeed  liecome 
adapted  to  mosques  and  shrines  in  a  way  both  to  suit  the  object 
and  to  give  a  pleasing  eflfect. 

The  river  is  spanned  within  the  city  by  seven  bridges,  whose 
structufg^or  piers — built  of  alternately  -  crossing  layers  of  poles 
(with  intervals  filled  in  with  stones),  widening  above  to  shorten  the 
span  of  the  beam — will  be  understood  from  the  view  of  one  shown 
in  the  picture  of  the  city,  A  few  canals  traverse  the  interior 
of  the  town.  One  of  them  is  wide,  and  is  overlooked  by  some  of 
the  best  of  the  houses.  One  is  narrow,  passing  through  some  of 
the  poorest  parts ;  low  dwellings  crowd  on  it  that,  albeit  they  are 
well  peopled,  seem  to  be  on  the  point  of  falling ;  these  are 
irregular,  ruinous,  places  that  it  would  have  delighted  Prout  to 
draw.  A  third  canal  leads  from  the  upper  part  of  the  city  to 
the  gate  of  the  lake,  and  shows  along  its  winding  course  groves 
of  plane-trees  on  the  brinks  that  make  a  beautiful  combination 
with  the  smooth  waters  at  their  feet  and  the  mountains  that  rise 
behind  them* 

Entirons  op  Sirinagab.* 

In  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  on  the  staircase,  is  a  pano- 
ramic view,  painted  by  Mr,  Carpenter,  of  the  vale  and  city  of 
Kashmir.  This  panorama  is  well  worth  studying.  It  does  not, 
indeed,  in  its  colouring  do  justice  to  the  subject ;  Kashmir  has  yet 

^  MaDj  taore  details  of  the  places  round  SixiiiRgBr  thaD  I  hftre  attempted  to  gire 
villi  be  found  in  a  book  beftrro  raeutioDed,  *  luce's  Kmahmir  Hamlbocik.* 
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to  bo  painted ;  bat  it  is  atlmimbly  truthful  as  to  outline,  and 
an  examination  of  it  will  make  dear  tlie  position  in  the  valley  of 
the  city  and  the  character  of  its  surroiuidinj^. 

Taken  aa  it  is  from  a  spot  on  the  Taklit  hill,  overlooking 
Siriuugar — a  coiispicuoua  rocky  temple-crowned  bill,  nearly 
isolated  from  the  last  spur  of  the  mountains — the  view  shows  in 
the  distance  a  long  line  of  the  steep  snowy  peaks  of  the  Panjal ; 
in  front  of  them,  towards  the  plain,  lie  the  forest  slopes  and  the 
barer  ground  of  the  higli  karewas ;  then  the  low  vale  extends 
its  length,  through  whicli,  in  deep  -  winding  curves,  flows  the 
Jhelam  River.  The  last  reach  of  the  river,  before  it  comes  to  the 
city,  is  edged  by  the  houses,  nearly  hidden  in  the  orchards,  where 
lodge  the  English  visitors.  Where  the  city  lies  the  river  is  Liddt-n 
from  our  view  by  the  buildings  amongst  which  it  finds  its  way  ;  a 
great  space  is  closely  covered  by  the  Iiouse-roofs ;  among  them  rise 
the  spires  of  the  mosques,  and  beyond  them  the  fort-capf»ed  hill 
called  Hari  Parbat.  On  the  right  is  marshy  ground  intersectefl 
by  clearer  water-channels ;  this  melts  or  changes  into  the  lake 
called  the  Bed,  around  which  are  some  of  the  most  favourite  spots 
of  all  in  the  Vale. 

The  Dal  is  a  lake  measuring  five  miles  long  from  north  to 
south,  and  two  miles  from  west  to  east ;  it  is  in  part  shallow,  and 
inclining  to  be  marshy;  in  other  parts  it  is  deeper,  and  everywhere 
it  is  of  the  clearest  water.  On  three  sides  a  mountainous  amphi- 
theatre backs  it,  whose  summit  is  from  3U00  to  4000  feet  above 
the  water.  On  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  these  mountains,  at  the 
edge  of  the  lake,  are  numerous  villages  surrounded  by  orchards, 
and  the  several  renowned  gardens  constructed  by  the  Delhi 
Emperors.  Westwards,  towaixls  the  open  flat,  are,  first,  the 
gardens  that  lloat — gardens  made  of  earth  and  vegetable  matter 
accumulated  on  water-plants;  then  the  half-reclaimed  marsh, 
alternate  strips  of  shallow  water  and  made  ground,  and  then 
the  city.  The  three  most  delightful  places  on  tlie  lake  are  the 
Kiahat,  Noam,  and  Shalamar  Gardens.  These  were  all  made, 
the  buildings  constructed  and  the  trees  planted,  by  the  Delhi 
Emperoi-s;   and  if  the  buildings  have  gone  to  decay  and  lost 
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much  of  their  original  beauty,  we  may  congratulato  ourselves  on 
beiug  able  to  enjoy  the  shade  of  the  maguiSeeut  chiuar,  or  plane- 
trees,  which,  while  the  Emperors*  rule  still  lasted  in  Kashmir,  had 
hardly  reached  their  prime, 

Niahat  Garden,  or  Nishai  Bagh*  is  situated  on  the  sloping 
ground  in  front  of  the  mountains.  It  is  an  oblong  walled  enclosure, 
of  some  600  yards  in  length,  reacliing  from  the  hike  edge  to  the 
foot  of  the  steep  hill-side.  It  is  terraced  to  the  fall  of  the 
ground,  and  divided  into  five  widtlis ;  the  two  outer  are  now  in 
grass  or  orchard ;  witliin  these  are  strips  of  ground  in  beds,  an 
outer  garden ;  in  the  centre  the  terraces  have  revetments,  and  a 
well-built  masonry  canal,  with  flower-beds  along  each  side,  occupies 
the  whole  length ;  t!ie  fall  at  each  terrace-face  is  made  over  stone 
slabs  carved  in  scallops  to  scatter  the  water^  while  each  level 
stretch  of  the  canal  has  a  line  of  fountains.  A  bungalow  (bangla), 
or  pavilion,  built  over  the  running  water,  completes  the  line  at 
each  end ;  the  beauty  of  the  vista  is  much  enhanced  by  the  great 
plane-trees  on  each  side ;  over  tliese  the  eye  looking  downwards 
commands  a  lovely  view  of  the  lake,  while  upwards  the  great  cliflfa 
of  the  mountains  shut  closer  the  prospect. 

Shdlanmr  Garden'^  ia  a  couple  of  miles  to  the  north.  It  is  on  a 
plan  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Nishat,  but  the  terraces  are  low 
on  account  of  the  ground  being  of  a  gentler  slofje.  For  the  same 
reason  the  prospects  are  not  so  commanding.  The  chief  beauty  in 
this  garden  is  the  uppermost  pavilion,  which  is  supported  on 
handsome  columns  of  black  and  grey  fossiliferous  marble,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  tank  filled  with  fountains,  while  plane-trees 
overhang  it.  The  canal  leads  down  in  cascades  and  level  runs 
alternately,  and  beyond  the  gates  it  continues  through  the  marsh 
far  itito  the  lake. 


♦  "GMd«a  of  Gladness." 

t  Cmrioiis  miatftktH  have  been  made  aa  to  the  derivation  of  thJa  tifime— mistake* 
which  are  generally  duo  to  the  traveller  following  ihe  imperfect  knowledge  of  bis 
Perdan-writing  munahi,  Vigue  Bpeuka  of  tlio  name  ad  cejiniug  Trom  "  Hhah-il* 
imarut."  In  another  book  I  have  seen  "  Shnhi-imarat "  "  royal  building."  The  tme 
defivaiion  is  obvious  to  anyone aoquaiuted  with  Hindi  wonla.  Sliaiu  means  "  house," 
or  '*  abo<le  " ;  Mar  is  Ihe  name  of  the  Iliudu  goddeas  of  Love.  Tho  Kaahmixia  oftLii 
contract  Sbatamar  Bagb  to  Sbalabagh. 
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Naslm  BCigh^  or  tlio  Gar  J  en  of  Breezes,  is  a  place  tliat  never 
saw  its  prime.  It  was  constructed  by  one  of  the  3[ughal  or  Delhi 
Emperors,  with  a  great  revetment  wall,  terraces,  and  masonry  stairs. 
Oh  the  plateau,  30  or  40  feet  above  the  lake,  a  succession  oi  cross 
avenues  of  plane-trees  was  planted.  The  structure,  which  made  one 
grandeur  of  the  place,  fell  into  decay  before  the  trees  reached  to 
the  height  of  their  beauty.  Now  t!ie  masonry  is  io  ruins  and  half 
hidden.  Tbe  splendid  avenues  of  ch!nar*trees  throw  a  shade  over 
quiet  grassy  walks.  From  among  the  foliage  the  view  over  the 
ake  is  exquisite ;  the  water  bus  a  glassy  surface,  reflecting  very 
perfectly  the  circling  wall  of  mountains;  but  these  have  often, 
especially  in  the  morning  sun,  their  details  softened,  as  well  as 
their  colours  harmonized,  by  the  brightening  of  the  delicate  haze 
that  intervenes. 
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Summer  Eeteeats. 

Every  corner  of  the  vale,  every  nook  where  the  lower  land 
runs  up  into  the  hills,  and  every  part  of  the  slopes  where  the 
ground  that  belongs  to  the  valley  graduates  into  that  of  the 
mountains,  will  show  some  beauties  for  the  traveller  to  delight  in. 
Of  such  places  as  these  some  are  frequently  resorted  to  by 
Englishmen ;  others  are  left  unnoticed,  except  when  some  sports- 
man in  his  search  for  game  visits  them.  As  examples  merely 
I  will  name  a  few  of  those  spots  to  which  the  traveller  when  tired 
of  the  city  will  like  to  find  his  way, 

I  have  before  said  that,  delightful  as  the  Kashmir  summer  is  iu 
a  general  way,  there  is  some  part  of  it  when  the  low  neighbour- 
hood of  Sirinagar,  surrounded  at  no  great  distance  by  lake  and 
marsh,  becomes  somewhat  unhealthy.  At  this  time — from  the 
middle  of  July,  perhaps,  to  the  middle  of  September — the  English 
visitors  seek  a  higher  level.  Those  of  them  who  are  not  scattered 
farther  about  the  country  are  apt  to  throng  to  Oulmar^, 

This  place  is  about  30  miles  by  laud  from  Sirinagar;  this 
distance  one  would,  with  a  camp,  take  two  days  to  traverse.     A 

more   t^fy^^v^if^rit   roTitfiJs^^tndiY^jTjl^         by  hnnt  in   PniATtj  w^Jf^Ti 

course  can  be  navigated  during  the  night,  and  thence  make  one 
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long  march  to  Gulmarg.  T!ie  direction  is  on  the  whole  west ;  the 
boat  crosses  the  river-alluvium  flat,  here  much  covered  with  water ; 
then  from  the  edge  of  it  one  has  to  rise  up  the  sloping  karewa. 
First  the  ground  is  intersected  with  watercourses,  and  vilhiges 
abound ;  then,  as  it  gradually  gets  steeper,  one  passes  through  a 
low  jungle;  then,  rising  to  yet  steeper  slopes,  which  can  hardly  be 
classed  with  the  karewas,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  forest  of  pine^ 
threading  which  we  at  last  reach  the  valley  called  Gulmarg.  This 
is  a  little  grassy  and  flowery  valley ;  it  well  be^rs  out  it«  name, 
the  meaning  of  wliich  is  **  flower  plain  " ;  it  extends  two  or  three 
miles  in  one  direction,  while  in  width  it  Taries  to  a  mile  as  its 
maximum;  it  is  enclosed  by  low  hills,  spurs  from  the  mountains, 
crowned  by  thick  forests  of  lofty  pine-trees,  that  shut  out  all 
further  view  and  make  the  spot  a  most  secluded  one.  The  level  of 
it  muHt  be  about  8000  feet ;  this  elevation  is  enough  to  give  an 
atmosphere  that  in  the  hottest  time  of  the  year  is  never  oppres- 
sive. In  this  respect  the  climate  is  all  one  wishes  forj  but  in 
some  years  the  proximity  of  the  place  to  the  Fanjal  mountaina 
allows  the  rain-clouds  to  break  over  it  and  showers  to  fall  more 
plentifully  than  for  comfort  one  would  choose,  jGulmarg  is  not 
permanently  inhabited,  but  is  frequented  in  summer  by  Ka4^niri 
Gujais. 

The  ridge  that  formsjhe  honndary  on  t^f^  south-east  is  Inw, 
and  may  sooiTE^e  surmounted.  If  one  can  find  a  gap  in  the  forest 
to  allow  of  the  view,  one  will  see  the  flat  plain  stretched  below, 
with  its  villages  looking  but  bush-patches  in  the  distance,  and 
beyond  ridge  after  ridge  of  mountains,  such  as  I  have  tried  to 
show  in  the  sketch  given  in  the  next  chapter  (opposite  p.  196) 
of  the  great  mountain,  called  Nanga  Parbat,  that  shows  up  behind 
them  all.  To  the  south  and  south-west  the  mountains  reach  to 
very  considerable  heights ;  from  some  points  one  can  obtain  a  view 
of  them  which  shows  great  expanses  of  mountain  slope,  thickly 
covered  with  pine  and  spruce,  and  above  tiiese  grassy  hills  and 
rocky  peaks. 

Lolab  is  another  place  that  at  some  seasons  is  delightful  I  do 
not  surely  know  ita  altitude ;  probably  it  is  near  60U0  feet.     It  is 
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situated  on  the  farther  side  of  the  ridge  that  edges  the  Walar 
Lake  on  the  north-west.  Crossing  this,  for  which  we  have  to  rise 
perhaps  2000  feet,  and  descending,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  plain  about 
G  miles  long  and  3  miles  wide^  oneirclod  by  hills  which  are  for  the 
most  part  covered  with  pine  and  deotiar  forest.  The  green  vale, 
studded  with  villages,  which  are  shaded  by  walnut  and  other  fruit- 
bearing  trees,  is  pretty  and  pleasant-looking;  and  from  the  way  in 
wliich  it  is  surrounded  by  the  dark-wooded  hills  it  gives  one  the 
impression  of  calm  and  quiet ;  but  on  passing  along  one  sees  much 
of  the  village  land  lying  waste  and  neglected  ;  this  and  the  dilapi- 
dated houses  tell  of  neglect  and  desertion  following  the  oppression 
of  a  harsh  system  of  land-taxation. 

Tsirdr  is  a  place  some  17  miles  south  from  8irinagar,  a  town 
placed  at  the  elevation  of  6400  feet,  on  one  of  the  higher  karewas, 
a  narrow  karewa,  from  edge  to  edge  of  which  the  town  extends. 
All  around  it  are  more  narrow  karewa  ridges,  the  tops  of  them 
bare  of  trees,  undulating  slightly.  They  are  divided  by  deep 
valleys,  whose  sides  aro  covered  with  a  low  growth  of  Pinus 
excdsa.  This  kind  of  country  continues  up  for  many  miles 
towards  the  mountains,  the  ridges  gradually  getting  higher  and 
more  forest-covered.  Behind  these  more  gentle  slopes  rise  the 
steeper  mountains;  these  also,  in  their  lower  part,  are  dark  with 
pine  forest;  above  is  a  barer  tract,  which  at  the  time  I  saw  it, 
when  winter  was  beginning,  was  covered  with  snow,  and  so  to  the 
peaks  of  the  great  ridge. 

To  this  town  of  Tsirar,  during  the  latter  months  of  our  year, 
the  Kashmiri  resort  in  great  numbers  to  do  honour  to  the 
saint,  whom  they  call  Shah  Nur-ud-dln,  who  here  is  buried.  The 
people  come  from  the  city,  spend  a  day  or  two,  and  tlten  return. 
Thursday  and  Friday  are  the  fullest  days ;  a  fair  is  then  held, 
when  the  bazaar  and  the  temporary  stalls  are  crowded.  To  the  build- 
ing which  contains  the  tomb  of  Niir-ud-din,  and  of  some  disciples 
and  successors  of  his,  access  was  most  difficult,  on  account  of  the 
numbers.  The  guardians  of  the  tomb,  themselves  faqirs,  greedily 
took  from  all.  The  people  went  though  and  paid  each  his  mite, 
without  seeming  to  bestow  n  thought  on  the  religious  character  of 
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the  place.  They  threw  much  more  heart  into  the  fair  itself,  1 
had  never  seen  Kashmiris  so  self-forgetful  and  given  for  the  time 
to  enjoyment.  Everyone  bought  eomethiug,  the  value  of  a  penny 
or  two,  as  a  fairing— a  kaogri,  perhaps^  whose  price  here  was  some- 
thing under  twopence,  or  a  carved  wooden  spoon,  or  coloured-glasa 
armlets;  something  or  other  to  take  to  those  who  had  stayed  at 
home.  The  Friday,  according  to  their  reckoning,  had  begun  on 
our  Thursday  at  sunset;  during  that  night  the  religious  object  of 
the  journey  had  been  attended  to ;  the  next  morning  then  they 
were  ready  for  the  return  journey.  Throughout  the  day  they 
trooped  back  in  thousands,  people  of  all  classes  and  ages  crowding 
the  path. 

At  the  south-east  end  of  the  valley,  wliere  the  different  streams 
that  form  the  J  helam  come  down  in  various  branch  valleys  from 
the  mountains,  are  many  places  where  the  eye  finds  relief  from 
cont4?mplating  the  beauty  of  distant  prospects  in  nearer  \^ews  of 
calmer  effect  Navbuff  is  one  of  these  spots.  Hero  a  small  valley 
is  bounded  by  slopes  of  low  hills  that  are  long  spurs  frtuu  the  high 
ridge  behind,  hills  that  rise  only  to  lOUO  and  1500  feet,  well 
covered  with  grass  and  wood,  the  slopes  not  very  steep,  the  hills 
ronnded ;  these  spurs  branching  make  an  ever-changing  scene  of 
nook,  knoll,  and  delL  In  the  lower  parts  the  valley-bottom  is  cul- 
tivated in  rice-tields,  which  alternate  with  orchard-shaded  village- 
tracts. 

It  is  one  of  the  charms  of  being  in  Kashmir  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  kind  of  travelling  there  followed  by  all  enables 
one  mth  a  map  in  hand,  or  by  information  easily  got,  to  hunt  out 
places  that  show  varying  scenery,  and  give  numerous  subjects  of 
interest.  Those  places  spoken  of,  as  before  said,  are  but  instances ; 
we  wUl  go  no  farther  in  attempting  to  describe  more,  only  in  the 
chapter  on  the  march  from  Kashmir  to  Leh  will  be  described  the 
Sind  Valley,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  of  alLJ 
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branch  ravines;  the  spaces  between  these  ravines  and  between 

their  trunk  valJeys  making  the  spurs  and  the  branch  ridges.  As 
Uy  the  summits,  the  spurs  and  branch  ridgos  are  nut  as  a  rule  left 
wide,  to  form  a  table-land,  but  are  quite  narrow-topped;  they  vary 
(at  diiTerent  levels  perhaps,  or  according  to  the  composition  of  the 
moantains)  iu  being  sometimes  rounded,  sometimes  sharp-edged  j 
an*^    *  -»  the  farther  differences  of  the  summits  being  nearly 

egular  slope,  or  of  being  mgged  or  serrated,  or  else 
from  the  ridge,  elevations  that  may  be  called  peaks, 
asses  denoted  by  the  appellation  ** range"  or  "chain.** 
a  combination  of  mountain-ranges  one  particular  line 
main  range,"  or  the  *'  main  chain,'*  we  must  under- 
i'  what  is  meant  by  the  expression.     It  may  perhaps 
the  chief  line  of  watershed.     Every  i-ango  and  ridge 
itershed  of  some  degree ;  it  is  the  line  of  the  most 
ershed  that  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  main  range. 
■fore  US,  the  line  between  the  waters  of  the  Jhelam 
be  Indus  has  that  rank,  and  in  tlio  present  chapter  it 
above  title.     Now,  it  is  not  likely  that  for  the  whole 
a  watershed  line  will  be  occupied  by  the  highest 
here  will  be  gaps  between  them,  that  make  the  Passes 
iagt^basin  to  another — gaps,  perhaps,  lower  than  the 
the  branch  ridges ;  and,  again,  it  not  uucummonly 
m  the  branches  that  do  not  constitute  any  important 
re  are  peaks  of  greater  height  than  any  on  what  was 
ain  range," 

V  watershed,  if  of  comparatively  low  elevation,  is  to 
the  main  range,  and  the  higher  peaks  wliich,  though 
perhaps  arranged  in  another,  maybe  parallel,  Une, 
oned  as  spurs  from  it ;  or  whether  we  are  to  call  the 
ground  the  range,  and  to  say  that  it  is  cut  through 
t  originate  at  the  back  of  it ;  this  question  seems  to 
lore  than  one  of  phi-aseology,  to  be  nothing  about 
who  know  the  form  of  the  ground  need  seriously 
diifer,  thougu  one  may  prefer  one  fasluon  of  describing  the  facts, 
and  another  the  other.    The  danger,  for  truth,  is  when  words  are 
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used  to  connect  facta  in  sncli  a  way  as  to  make  the  hearer  infer  a 
closer  relation  between  them  than  there  really  is.  Such  phrases  as 
**  the  true  continuation  of  this  chain,"  or  **  this  range  disappeart 
beneath  the  plains  and  reappears  further  on,"  have  a  show  of  some 
deep  meaning ;  but  if  one  were  to  tn^  and  get  them  defined,  they 
would,  probably,  turn  oot  to  mean  nothing,  or  else  to  mean  what 
was  not  borne  out  by  the  facts.  The  truth  is  that,  beyond  the 
snperfieial  circumstances  of  outward  form,  the  questions  of  the 
relationship  of  difit-rent  ground-masses  must  be  treated  of  with 
regard  to  their  origin,  that  is  to  say,  they  must  be  treated  of  t^eclo- 
gically ;  and  when  physical  geologists  inquire  into  them  they  will 
give  their  results  in  quite  other,  I  may  say  more  definite,  language 
than  of  the  sort  quoted  ahove. 

I  do  not  myself  propose  to  attempt  any  geological  account  of 
the  mountains.  I  have  not  observed  enough  of  their  internal 
structure  to  give  the  result  in  any  general  view,  or  to  make  very 
important  inferences.  While  keeping,  then,  to  geographical 
methods  and  using  geographical  t^rms,  I  shall  hope  to  make  use 
of  these  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  a  wrong  conception  of  my 
meaning  from  being  received. 

Let  us  now  begin  our  survey  of  the  mountains.  Let  us  look  first 
at  the  great  chain  on  the  north-east  of  Kashmir,  and  afterwards 
we  shall  see  how  branches  from  this  come  round  and  enclose  the 
valley. 


Main  Chain,  from  Nanga  Parbat  to  Ncnkuk. 

Commencing  with  the  great  mass  of  which  a  part  is  called 
Nanga  Parbat  or  Diyamir,*  we  there  find  ridges  and  spurs,  many 
points  of  which  are  over  20,000  feet  high ;  the  highest  point  of 
the  whole  mass  (the  one  which  bears  the  name)  is  26,629  feet 
above  the  sea;  this  is  not  quite  on  the  watershed  between  the 
Indus  and  the  Jhelam,  but  is  part  of  a  branch  that  divides  tbe 
Astor  and  Chilas  rivers,  both  of  which  flow  into  the  Indus  at  no 

♦  Tliie  monntain  ia  called  N^rtuja  Farbal  (which,  m  the  Hindi  diftlecls,  means 
'*  Naked  Mountain  '")  by  tbo  people  who  see  it  from  the  aouth.  The  name  Diyamir  ib 
what  it  goea  bj  ftmong  the  D^d  races  who  live  near  it. 
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great  distance  from  one  anotLer.  This  pftrticular  summit  is  a  peak 
which  rises  from  a  lofty  lidge  that  for  10  miles  ia  over  22,000  feet 
in  height;  the  faces  of  this  ridge,  on  the  east  and  south,  make  an 
enormous  cliff,  or  steep  fall,  of  from  6000  to  10,000  feet,  on  the 
greater  part  of  which  enow  remains  clinging,  hut  it  is  in  part  of 
rocky  precipices ;  from  the  highest  point  great  huttresses  radiate. 
Large  glaciers  take  tlieir  origin  from  the  mountain,  of  one  of 
which  a  notice  will  be  given  in  a  later  chapter.  The  great  ridge 
and  the  chief  peak  are  of  such  a  height  as  to  he  seen  from  long 
distances  over  the  neighbouring  ranges  of  16,000  feet  altitude, 
which  become  quite  dwarfed  to  the  eyes.  General  Cunningham 
has  seen  the  peak  from  Kamnagar  in  the  Panjab,  which  is  distant 
205  miles.  The  sketch  on  the  following  page  shows  the  mountain 
as  it  appears  from  the  south  side  of  the  Kashmir  Valley,  80  miles 
away. 

The  southeni  part  of  the  Nanga  Parbat  Ridge  becomes  the 
watershed  between  the  Indus  and  Jhelara  basins,  dividing  the 
water  that  flows  into  the  Astor  stream  from  that  which  finds  its 
way  into  the  Kislianganga,  At  this  part  it  is  20,000  feet  high, 
and  it  originates  glaciers  on  both  sides.  From  here,  for  120  miles 
reckoned  on  a  straight  line,  we  will  trace  the  course  of  the  chain, 
which  takes  a  general  south-easterly  direction. 

For  the  first  50  or  60  miles  it  is  not  of  such  a  height— neither 
in  the  line  of  watershed  nor  in  its  spurs — as  to  bear  perpetual 
snow  or  give  origin  to  glaciers.  It  seems  to  he  commonly  of  an 
altitude  of  some  14,000  feet,  with  a  few  points  of  15,000,  or  a 
little  more.  There  are  several  gaps  in  the  ridge  that  are  pass- 
able. Two  rauch-traversed  roads,  which  join  the  Kislianganga 
and  Astor  rivers,  go  over  Passes  of  13,200  and  I3,.500  feet,  while 
farther  east  Passes  lead  from  the  former  river-valley  into  the 
basin  of  the  Dras  River;  these  can  all  be  traversed  by  laden 
horses*  After    the    length    of   nearly    60    miles    the 

mountains  become  rather  higher ;  there  are  peaks  of  17,000 
and  up  to  17,400  feet;  these  collect  enough  snow  to  form 
small  glaciers.  But  the  ridge  is  broken,  and  a  not  difficult 
Pass  occurs   which   directly   connects    the   Tilel   branch   of  the 
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KishaBganga  Valley  with  Dras.  A  few  miles  south  of  this  gap 
occurs  the  branching  of  the  mountain  mass  that  goes  to  make 
the  north  boundary  of  Kashmir ;  this  we  will  return  to,  and  now 
only  note  the  spot  from  which  that  ridge  separates.  Again, 

a  few  miles  farther  on,  still  to  the  south-east,  and  wo  come  to 
where  there  is  a  gap  in  the  mountains,  which  is  the  lowest 
passage,  between  the  Indus  on  the  one  side  and  the  Chinab  and 
Jhelam  basins  on  the  other,  along  the  whole  length  of  300  miles 
from  the  eastern  sources  of  the  Chioab  to  the  head  of  the  Khagan 
tributary  of  the  Jhelam.  This  Pass  is  called  Zojl  La  by  the 
Tibetans,  the  Ladakhls;  by  others  it  is  commonly  called  the 
Dras  I*as8. 

The  height  of  this  passage  through  tho  mountains  is  11,300 
feet,  An  important  characteristic  of  it  is  that  there  is  a  great 
rise  to  this  level  frcim  the  Kashmir  side,  and  but  a  very  slight 
fall  on  the  Ladakh  side*  Coming  from  Kaslimir  wo  rise  steeply, 
in  the  last  mile  or  two,  a  height  of  about  2O0O  feet  to  the  level 
of  the  Pass ;  we  then  find  ourselves  in  a  narrow  valley,  the  floor 
of  which  descends  with  so  gradual  an  incline  that  in  20  miles  we 
do  not  descend  more  than  1000  feet.  The  Pass  itself — the  high- 
level  valley  which  is  reached  after  the  steep  ascent — is  a  level 
grassy  valley  not  much  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  widtb. 
The  mountains  bounding  it  are  rugged  and  rocky;  the  peak^ 
immediately  seen  are  2OU0  or  3000  feet  above  the  valley,  but  the 
ridges,  of  which  these  are  the  ends,  contmuing  back  reach  to 
5000  and  6000  feet  above  it,  or  10,000  and.  17,000  feet  above 
the  sea.  These  mountains  belong  to  the  very  central  range 
and  to  spurs  from  it.  By  tkb  Pass  one  rises  into  tho  high-level 
country  of  Ladakh,  where  tho  valley-bottoms  are  at  levels  from 
10,000  feet  upwards.  Indeed,  if  we  go  anywhere  in  the  Upper 
Indus  basin  south  of  the  latitude-parallel  of  this  Pass,  we  shall 
find  no  ground,  even  in  the  valleys,  so  low  as  10,000  feet. 

Continuing  along  the  main  chain,  we  find  that  the  summits 
get  higher  and  higher;  peaks  of  18,000  feet,  and  some,  as  we 
go  on,  that  approach  20,000,  occur,  and  the  general  level  of 
summits  is  not  much  below  them.     Long  spurSj  too,  or  branch 
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ridges,  that  jut  out^  are  very  lofty.  Ten  mileg  east-south-east  from 
the  Pas3  a  distinct  ridge  braBchea  off  in  a  direction  somewhat 
west  of  south,  which  is  the  one  that,  curving  round,  forms  the 
eastern  and  southern  boundary  of  Kashmir,  and  connects  on  with 
the  Panjal  Range;  this,  tc»o,  we  shall  revisit.  Then  in  some 
miles  more  (20  or  27  miles  direct  from  the  last  Pass)  we  come 
to  an  opening  which,  though  not  so  low  as  the  other,  yet,  con- 
fiidering  the  loftiness  of  the  mountains  it  passes  between,  is  a 
considerable  depression.  This  is  the  Bhot  Kol  Pass;  it  leads 
from  the  head  of  the  Wardwan  Valley  into  the  Suru  district.  It 
is  a  glacier  pass,  but  one  over  which  it  is  possible  to  take  a 
horse. 

From  the  Drag  Pass  hither  tlie  peaks  have  been  of  a  height 
to  form  glaciers.  There  is  a  glacier  in  every  hollow  of  the  ridge. 
Many  of  the  branch  ridges  also  hold  them  in  their  recesses. 
These  glaciers  are  usually  not  large;  two  or  three  miles  long 
is  common ;  and  they  do  not  generally  extend  very  low ;  one, 
however,  named  the  Mechuhoi  Glacier,  the  lowest  that  I  know 
of  near  here,  has  its  foot  at  10,850  feet  above  the  sea;  this 
is  close  on  the  valley  of  the  Dras  Pass.  Looking  from  near 
the  Bhot  Kol  Pass  to  the  north-east,  at  one  view  a  ntimber  of 
these  small  glaciers  can  be  seen,  embedded  in  the  hollows  of  the 
mountains,  whose  narrow  rock-ridges  curve  ronud  and  enclose 
them. 

From  the  last-named  Pass  eastwards  tl^e  range  continues  at 
a  great  height;  points  on  it  are  nearly  20,000  feet  high.  Lastly, 
distant  from  the  Pass  12  or  14  miles,  there  rise  two  enor- 
mous mountains,  each  of  them  a  few  hundred  feet  over 
23,000.  These  are  called  Nun  and  Kun,  or  together,  Nun  Knn. 
They  are  peaks  that  are  conspicuous  from  afar,  standing  as  they 
do  a  clear  3000  feet  above  their  neighljoure,  Their  aspect  varies 
much  as  one  looks  at  them  from  different  sides;  from  Suru  we 
get  a  side  view,  which  seems  to  show  that  they  are  projecting 
portions  of  a  rugged  escarpment.  The  annexed  sketch  gives 
their  form  as  seen  in  fronts  in  a  distant  view  caught  of  them 
from  the  boundary  of  Kashmir. 
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The  Mountains  of  the  Northern  Boundary. 

One  way  of  looking  at  the  mountains  that  malie  the  oval 
barrier  of  Kashmir  is  to  consider  them  as  divided  into  a  northern 
and'arsouTEerji  pfiK~hY3hgj^Tid  !ttv<^r  ttiST  flf>\va  from  near  the 


Draa  Pass  into  the  Vale,  and  the  Jhelam  Bjyer  as  it  flows  out  from 
Baranaula  tol^ruzafaraTjadT^The  line  of  these  two  is  roughly  east 
^^       and  west ;  it  divides  the^'ale  and  its  mouutaiii-ring  into  some- 
what unequal  parts,  of  whidi  the  southern  is  the  greater. 

We  before  marked  the  spot  where  the  northern  mountfiins 
branch  from  the  watershed  range,  near  the  Zojl  La  or  Dras 
Pass.  This  mass  of  mountains  extends,  without  any  break 
through  it,  for  over  100  miles  from  east  to  west,  with  a  breadth 
varying  from  12  to  24  mflea.  On  its  south  side  he  euceessively 
H  the  Sind  Valley,  the  northern  parfof  the  Vale,  andTtho  Jhelam 

Valley;  on  its  north  side  is  lheT\^ishaiiganga^alley  in  its  whole 

L length.  At  its  beginning  the  mass  is  rocky  and  precipitous  in  its 
central  ridge,  and  lotty  enough  to  form  small  glaciers.  Farther 
west  the  glaciers  cease  and  the  range  branches  and  spreads.  Again, 
one  peak  in  it,  called  Haramuk,  reaches  to  the  snow  line.     This 


is  a  massive  mount^iin,  which,  from  its  rising  above  the  general 
level  of  the  ridges,  is  conspicuous  from  a  great  part  of  Kashmir ; 
in  the  hollows  about  it  are  several  tarns,  which  probably  occupy 
the  sites  of  former  glaciers.  Most  of  the  branch  ridges  from  this 
mountain,  and  some  of  those  farther  east,  which  form  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Sind  Valley,  have  a  steep  clifl'  for  their  upper 
portion,  with  a  more  gradual  slope  below,  which  is  clothed  with 
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eitlier  forest  or  grass.  West  of  the  meridian  of  Haramnk 

the  ridgo  keeps  to  a  fairly  regular  height  of  12,000  or  13,000  feet 
for  a  long  distance,  until,  indeed,  it  tmns  round  southwards.  At 
the  part  where  I  have  been  along  it  (between  Bandipur,  on  the 
Walar,  and  Gurez)  it  is  often  a  narrow  ridge,  with  a  slope  down 
on  each  side  of  35^  or  40'^,  running  along  pretty  level  somewhat 
above  the  limit  of  the  forest ;  rocks  projected  along  the  summits, 
but  made  no  great  clifis;  innumerable  spurs  jut  out  north  and 
Bouthj  some  of  whicli^  lead  down  to  the  valleys,  with  a  moderate, 
though  seldom  regular,  slope;  others  end  off  with  a  steep  fall  of 
some  thousands  of  feet.  After  the  range  has  turned  round  south, 
it  gets  somewhat  Iiigher,  rising  to  over  14,000  feet;  then  there  is 
a  depression,  and  beyond  that  it  is  connected  with  the  Kaj  Nag 
Kange,  which,  running  in  a  general  way  east  and  west,  from  Bara- 
mn!a  to  MuzafarabaJ,  forms  tlie  northern  bank  of  the  valley  of  the 
Jhelam,  after  that  river  leaves  the  Vale.  The  Kaj  Nag  Range 
gets  gradually  higher  from  Earamula  towards  the  centre,  where 
the  other  lino  of  mountains  from  the  north  joins  on,  being  there 
nearly  14,000  feet.  It  continues  thus  high  for  some  miles  to  the 
west,  but  afterwards  comes  to  a  level  of  about  10,000  feet.  This, 
too,  has  spurs  jutting  from  it,  which,  when  once  below  the  forest 
limit,  bear  wood  of  spruce,  and  pine,  and  deodar. 


The  Mountains  on  the  East. 

We  must  now  return  to  where,  on  the  main  chain,  the  ridge 
branched  off  that  makes  the  eastern  or  south-eastern  part  of  our 
mountuin  boundary.  This  spot^  as  before  stated,  is  10  miles  east- 
south-east  from  the  Dras  Pass.  The  mountains  that  here  branch 
off  to  the  south  have  at  first  the  form  of  a  high  ridge,  with  a 
very  steep  slope  on  the  eastern  .side.  In  this  neighbourhood 
there  is  a  peak  on  it  (called  Kohenhar)  of  17,000  feet;  but  the 
height  soon  diminishcB,  and  then  for  a  long  distance  the  ridge 
continues  iu  an  almost  southerly  direction  at  a  little  over  14,000 
feet,  Adth  fiotne^  Passes _tlii:Qngh  iL^(which  connect  Kashmir  with 


the  Wardwan  Valley),  between  11,000  andT2;00Dr'The  Morgan 
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(11, GOO  feet)  is  of  these  tho  only  one  wliicli  I  have  traTersed ;  the 
top  of  it  is  a  uearly  level  valley  a  mile  and  a  half  or  more  long ; 
the  hills  rise  on  each  side  for  about  2000  feet.  Thus  far  it 
resembles  the  Dras  Pass ;  but  hero  the  fall  is  on  both  sides,  and 
not  only  on  one.  From  the  top  of  the  steep  slope  on  the 
Kashmir  side  1  obtained,  by  good  fortune,  a  view  of  the  Boutbern 
hills,  of  such  beauty,  of  such  splendour  of  colour,  that  it,  has 
ever  since  remained  in  my  mind  so  distinctly  that  the  image  of 
it,  after  many  years,  can  be  recalled  at  will.  It  was  almost  an 
end  view  of  t!ie  mountains,  but  our  elevation  enabled  us  to  see 
a  succession  of  the  long  slopea  descending  one  behind  the  other 
to  the  plain  of  the  valley.  The  evening  sun  that  nearly  faced 
us  illumined  the  light  haze  whicli  filled  the  air ;  still  the  distant 
spurs  were  seen  through  it,  themselves  seeming  to  be  trans- 
parent ;  the  distance  between  each  was  fully  shown  by  the  grada- 
tions of  light,  while  nearer  the  hills  lost  that  aerial  brightness  and 
were  clothed  in  rich  dark  purple. 

Between  this  ridge ^we  have  been  tracing  down  from  the  north 
and  the  line  of  the  Sind  Valley  is  a  great  triangular  space 
(having  the  edge  of  the  Vale  for  its  base)  which  is  occupied  by 
a  branching  mass  of  mountains  that  hiis  its  source  or  junction 
with  our  ridge  a  little  above  Kohenhar.  The  most  conspicuous 
mountain  of  all  on  these  branches  is  Gwashbrari,  a  peak  of 
17,800  feet,  from  which  radiate  many  spurs,  and,  between  them, 
hollows  filled  with  small  glaciers.  Connected  on  the  north-west 
is  a  bold  peaked  ridge,  with  glaciers  in  the  hollows  of  it  on  the 
north  side,  which  we  shall  see  again  on  nearing  Sonamarg  on  our 
next  journey.  From  there  for  30  miles  westward  a  ridge  continues 
that  forms  the  southern  side  of  the  Sind  Valley — rocky  heights 
of  13,000  and  14,000  feet,  whose  lower  slopes  to  the  north  are 
thickly  covered  with  forest.  Tho  end  of  this  forms  the  line  of 
hill  behind  the  Shalamar  Garden,  while  dividing  spurs  from  other 
branches  form  successively  the  half  circles  that  enclose  the  Dal 
and  the  parganas  of  Vihi  and  of  Trahal,  each  ending  in  a  bold  hill 
3000  or  4000  feet  high  above  the  flat. 

From  the  Margan  Pass  the  north  and  south  ridge  continues  at 


nimrly  Ilit«  m\m  liHli^ltt.  mtil  wiiU  ho  urMlor  hiMik  in  it ;  it  Ihon 
iMMViM  iiHituli  lit  11  timiiii  IliiiiilttVl  lluirvi  U  II  (l«>|mHMiiiun  for  mmio 

llliliui  III  tllti  l»»Vi»l   nf  hIhui!   H^IH*  A»t»ll  l»OYtmtl    thlil,  to  tho    tti'j.r, 

T\\i*  him  (li'*t  nil  ortnf  mid  mwi  dinHHiwn  fiu*  ?^0  luiltw,  tU<»ii  U 
liUM«  III  tliM  north  iioitli^\u^t^  iMii)  o\>ntiiuit>9i  fur  «\mi«i  40  milti 
liuii>S  tkl^t^i"  wUivh  ii  ditMi  oCt'  |o^ui\Im  iho  viiUoy  iM'  tho  Jh«Um 

Tht»  flr«r  |mrt  I  Imvi*  not  my««>ir  vUitt^l.  im  (Kvm  rillior  hUU* 
mir»  ft^HMi  m»\ohil  ooii^pii^mmn  jiouku  Omt  K>Um|r  to  il ;  th«v»t>  «*r\» 
(MiIIih)  oil  \\ny  Surv^\v  M<»p  Itiuhmu  Sikal ;  Ihoy  Hiv  f»tt^*j\  tvH^ky, 
i^^^M^^^^Y  ttyraiuMrtl*  mtumtniiii  thiit  iW  i^i  fhim  out  th<^  mng^  to 
«  Wi|thl  of  l\lHH)  TtH^I.  1^  (ho  9MIIUV  mM)>  ^\ih'  ihsmi  tb^t  M  tlk« 
f^Hil  uf  thttiu  in  H  niounttuu  UKt^  tiuvro  \]ut\  (wo  nuUv»  Knv^  Mid 
thrt^*«|imrttvni  of  h  mih»  wido;  m^ur  h«\^  twv\  IVuc^vs  iiuirk^Hl 
Utv^U>  f^%  mx\  UA^)  iVvt,  \vhlcili  nuittbm  lUiovr  tlk#  fMrnnU  lOgli 

N««r  wkiTi  U^«  U>uvl  t^k^f^  |)(«o«»  1  b«v«  iiiy«ilf  ^ivit^l  tW 
Rittfi^  «wl  IqqIn4  f^i^Ailly  Mt  th«  Ib^  lUi  kukw  tw\> 

Ihmm  fK>ii\  t W  IVrhAl  Viillt«y  (m^iir  lUjA^^^  Ml  ovtr  i  aIm  it  is 
MM  ihM  th*t  thi*  lUt;ai  lU«i^  bnMolMt  off  enm  iW  IVi^ 
Bm^P*.  H«i«  «&  icfvguUr  «erf»t«d  rit)|rN  i<ir  «  flkftiii  of  nuMStv^ 
mlqf  pMklo^  Mwtowi  in  it»  tiiru^  aik)  with  tlio  ahI  i^  ImiitilM^ 
•mplutlMMilrMk  mo«lof  nlkk^  M»aix>ti|«»ii  bv  taMitt.  QM«f  IImi^ 
«ilM8«ai^S*r,*  IXIW  (t^  9}»r^  tli^osMwk  in  8wtlknt-)«MtMi 
lij  ywi  iMf (i  oC  A  ittUe :  il  is  alnio^  pMUh«liaped»  ttkp«riaf  off  to 
t^M*  Um  wtar  aov9  out ;  ou  tW  l.Mh  Jwm  it  sUU  v»  floaeik. 
tat  ^«  m  ««s  iMigiMiu^  ta  brenk  up;  ih^  BwrntttAias  iKat 
it  iMd  a  pMipilm  <WQr  fi«y  mk  «boiHl  IdOO  1^ 
klw;  belo«^cliffwef^tavM«or94(«M8«nd€rnvir» 
«mI«I  te  fral  «f  thea^  ky  tbe  vfttef.  As  &r  as  I  tt/M  j&ig^ 
fMitkoM  VM  MU^  dmJbH  kA  ia  mj  miwl)  tbe  kOc^  w»s  a 
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rock-barrier  the  ground  fell  steeply  for  some  distance,  and  after- 
wards sloped  more  gently  down.  The  rock,  both  by  the  outfall 
and  on  the  spur  to  the  Bouth  of  it  for  400  feet  above,  is  well  ice- 
moulded  and  ice-grooved ;  more  distinct  evidence  of  a  glacier 
having  occupied  the  amphitheatre  could  not  be  wished  for ;  some 
scratched  stones  too  are  seen  in  the  heaps  around,  A 

few  miles  along^  between  the  central  ridge  and  the  valley  that 
leads  down  to  Baramgalla,  is  a  plateau,  of  which  the  substance  is 
moraine-matter  of  the  former  glaciers.  On  little  hollows  of  this 
also  are  some  small  lakes — pools  that  have  formed  in  the  in- 
ec[ualitiea  of  the  moraine.  A  larger  lake,  again,  called  Nil  Sar, 
abuts  against  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  but  has  its  dam  made  of 
moraine-stuff.  A  little  farther  north  there  is  a  Pass  through  the 
mountains  called  the  Nandan  8ar  Pass  ;  tho  summit  of  it  is  a 
neck-like  heap  of  stones  joining  two  mountains  ;  on  the  Kashmir 
side  there  is  a  lake — Kandan  Sar  itself — at  nearly  as  high  a  level 
as  the  neck  ;  this  is  a  mile  long  and  half  a  mile  wide ;  the  barrier 
of  it  seems  to  be  either  avalanche  dtbrh  or  else  moraine-matter 
from  a  former  side^glacier  on  the  north.  Beyond,  and 

indeed  all  around,  are  amphitheatres  enclosed  by  curving  arms  of 
the  mountains.  The  map  shows  that  numbers  of  these  hold  tarns, 
and  wherever  the'  tarns  occur  there  are  found  signs  distinct 
enough  of  the  old  glaciers.  Indeed  this  is  the  secret  of  the 
mountain  lakes;  they  are  the  effect  of  the  action  in  one  way  or 
another  of  the  glaciers  that  once  existed  here ;  those  that  occupy 
rock-basins  are  in  the  very  beds  of  the  old  glaciers,  which  scooped 
out  the  rock  into  the  hollow  form.  To  my  mind,  even  wliere  there 
are  no  lakes,  tho  amphitheatres  themselves  are  good  evidence; 
for  valleys  that  now  hold  glaciers  very  frequently  end  upwards  in 
an  amphitheatre,  and,  as  far  as  my  experience  has  gone,  this  form 
only  so  occurs,  or  else  in  parts  where  other  proofs  are  fouud  of 
glaciers  having  existed.* 

Where  the  Ratan  Bidge  first  branches  from  the  chief  one,  it 

•  Now,  while  discuttoioD  La  still  going  on,  it  mfty  not  be  neceasaTj  to  atat©  thai 
Professor  A.  C.  Rftnibny  was  tho  origiuiitor  of  tho  theory  of  the  ecoopiiig  of  rock-boftins 
by  glaciers:  bat  in  case  tMa  book  ahouM  last  longer  than  the  ooniroYersy,  I  desire 
to  record  it  here. 
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consists,  in  the  same  way  as  what  it  branclies  from,  of  rocky  ridges 
and  peaks;  farther  out  it  becomes  half  stony,  half  gnissy ;  farther 
on  still  it  is  a  straight  ridge,  rocky  only  at  top,  the  slope  wooded, 
while  some  of  the  slopes  and  the  more  level  places  near  are 
covered  with  fine  velvety  turf,  and  have  scattered  all  over  them 
innumerable  flowers,  as  primulas,  ranmicnlus,  anemone,  and  poten- 
tilla.  The  hollow  between  this  and  the  main  Panjal  Eidge  is  the 
head  of  the  valley  that  leads  dowTi  to  Punch. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  in  this  valley  which,  though  minute  in 
itself,  deserves  notice  for  the  history  of  which  I  think  it  is  a 
record.     On  the  north  side  there  is  a  line  of  gentle  hollows  and 
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Little  plains  at  high  levels,  some  hundreds  of  feet  above  the 
deeper  valley.  These  hollows  are  boimded  by  a  little  ridge  with 
a  steep  fall  on  the  farther  side.  This  will  be  better  untlerstood 
from  the  woodcut,  which  represents  a  section  across  the  valley.  It 
seems  to  mo  to  show  that  a  change  has  occurred  in  the  system  of 
drainage ;  that  formerly  the  southern  slope  of  the  valley  was 
where  the  dotted  line  is  drawn,  and  that  the  upper  hollow  was 
then  the  valley  bottom ;  that  for  some  cause,  originating  higher 
up  towards  the  head,  the  deepening  of  the  valley  did  not  occur  in 
the  same  lino  as  before,  but  was  made  to  one  side. 

The  next  place  where  I  have  crossed  the  Eange  is  at  the 
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Rr  Paiijal,  of  the  way  through  which  some  account  has  been 
given.  The  mountains  near  it  are  not  quite  so  lofty  as  those  we 
have  left.  Beyond  we  get  to  ground  as  high  aa  any  in  the  Kanp^e  ; 
especially  there  is  an  isolated  peak  called  Tatakiiti,  15,524  feet. 
Again  we  see  by  the  map  that  there  are  tarns  in  the  hollows  of 
the  monntaina.  Beyond  this  there  are  some  high  Passes  which 
lead  very  directly  between  Piineh  and  SiriDagar;  then,  behind 
Gulmarg,  we  find  a  summit  of  12,500  feet,  which  is  nearly  the 
laat  of  the  Range, 

I  have  epoken  chiefly  of  the  higher  parts  of  the  Panjal 
Mountaina.  Of  its  spurs  we  saw  something'  on  tlie  march  over  the 
Pir  Panjal ;  towards  Kashmir,  the  hill-sides— the  slopes  of  the 
spurs— are  in  great  part  thickly  covered  with  dark  pine  forest ; 
these  spurs  ultimately  become  elongated  into  long  low  wooded 
slopep,  and  those  graduate  into  the  sloping  karewas. 

From  the  last-mentioned  summit  spurs  radiate  and  descend,  at 
the  last  suddenly,  in  bold  slopes  and  steep  cliffs,  for  some  thousands 
of  feet,  to  the  narrow  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Jhelam. 


The  Juelam  Valley  below  Baramola. 

We  have  thus,  in  describing  the  motiutains,  completed  the 
circuit  of  Kashmir  and  reached  again  its  outlet  valley.  We 
before  saw  that  at  Baramula  all  the  waters  of  the  Vale  entered 
the  gorge.  From  tliat  place  to  Muzafarabad,  where  the  Jhelam 
receives  the  Kishanganga  from  the  north,  and  itself  turns  sharply 
to  the  south,  the  distance  is  about  80  miles,  the  fall  2800  feet. 
The  narrow  valley  is  conftned  by  the  spurs  of  two  mountiiin 
ranges.  On  the  north,  as  was  before  explained,  is  the  Kaj  Nag 
Kange.  On  the  south  there  is  a  ridge  which  starts  from  the  Panjal 
Bange  at  a  spot  behind  Gulmarg  and  continues  for  some  60  miles, 
along  a  great  part  of  which  length  its  height  is  from  9000  feet  to 
12,000  feet.  The  easiest  road  from  Futich  to  Sirinagar  crosses 
this  ridge  by  the  Haji  Pir  or  Pass.  The  road  from  Man  goes 
over  a  branch  of  it  at  Dann«,  while  the  ridge  itself  extends, 
narrowing,  to  the  sharp  bend  of  the  Jhelam  River,  close  to  Muza- 
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farabad.  There  is  a  road  along  each  side  of  the  Jlielam  Valley  ; 
that  on  the  right  bank  leads  to  Muzafarabad  and  Abbotabad  j  that 
on  the  left  bank  is  the  one  which,  leaving  the  riyer  after  some 
marchee,  finds  its  way  to  Mari.  These  two  are  the  best  of  all  the 
roads  out  of  Kashmir. 

The  first  25  miles  of  the  gorge,  from  Baramtila  to  Uri,  is 
through  extremely  fine  scenery,  of  wooded  mountain-slopes  broken 
by  clifl-surfaces,  that  rise  to  great  heights  above  the  path,  while 
below  it  the  river  either  flows  in  narrow  rock-passages  or  roars 
over  ledges  and  other  obstacles.  Some  of  the  forest  is  of  deodar, 
of  which  much  has  been  felled  to  be  sent  down  the  stream  to 
Jhelam,  for  use  in  the  Panjab;  the  logs  of  it  are  seen  as  one 
passes^  now  heing  carried  swiftly  down,  now  being  hurled  by  the 
current  against  some  roc-ky  obstruction.  Villages  are  met  with  at 
intervals ;  after  Baramula  the  houses  are  no  longer  of  the  fashion 
of  Kashmir,  but  are  flat- topped.  People  of  the  Kashmiri  race 
exteud  about  one  day's  march  down  the  valley,  and  after  them  one 
comes  to  the  tribes  called  Kaka  and  Bamba,  whom,  in  the  Race 
Mapj  I  have  classed  with  the  Chibhalia.  The  villages  are  upon 
alluvial  plateaus,  at  a  considerable  height  above  the  river  j  I  have 
not  traced  out  the  origin  of  these  plateaus — to  what  extent  they 
have  been  made  by  the  side  streams,  and  to  what  extent  by  the 
main  one,  Uri,  a  large  village,  situated  where  the  road  to  Punch 
branches  off  to  the  southward,  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of 
situation;  it  is  on  a  plain  several  hundred  feet  above  the  river, 
towards  which  a  steep  clifl'  is  the  boundary,  while  the  side  stream 
flows  on  another  side  in  a  deep  narrow  channel ;  behind  are  the 
hills,  irregularly  clothed  with  pine  and  deodar. 

Below  this  I  am  not  well  acquainted  with  the  valley,  but  I 
know  that  the  country  a  good  deal  resembles  the  tract  of  the 
Middle  Mountains. 
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LATER  GEOLOGICAL  HISTORY  OF  KASHMIB. 


The  observations  of  nearly  every  traveller  to  Kashrair  have 
tended  to  show  that  the  Yale  was  in  late  geological  times  com- 
pletely occupied  by  a  lake.  The  traditions  of  the  natives— 
traditions  that  can  be  historically  traced  as  having  existed  for 
agea — tend  in  the  same  direction,  and  these  have  usually  been 
considered  to  corroborate  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  observed 
phenoraena.  Agreeing,  as  I  do,  with  the  conclusionj  I  caunot 
count  the  traditions  as  perceptibly  strengthening  it ;  1  have  little 
doubt  that  they  themselves  originated  in  the  same  physical 
evidence  that  later  travellers  have  examined ;  they  do  not  there- 
fore aflbrd  independent  support  to  the  theory,  but  are  valuable 
rather  as  showing  in  how  early  times  some  races  of  mankind  had 
learnt  to  interpret  aright  the  geological  records  of  the  history  of 
their  dwelling-place. 

The  existence  of  a  lake  over  the  whole  valley  of  Kashmir 
occurred  at  no  remote  time,  speaking  by  a  geologie^il  standard, 
but  it  was  long  enough  ago  to  have  preceded  any  of  the  monu- 
ments of  man  that  have  yet  been  discovered. 

I  shall  here  be  most  concerned  to  describe  carefully  the  facts 
on  which  conclusions  on  this  subject  must  rest ;  those  which  I 
have  are  not,  I  fear,  enough  to  make  a  complete  basis  for  a  theory 
on  it ;  I  never  had  the  opportunity  systematically  to  observe  for 
the  object  of  elucidating  this  point ;  and  at  the  time  when  I  was 
able  to  make  some  observations  I  was  much  lesa  versed  in  the 
interpretation  of  alluvial  and  lacustrine  phenomena  than  after- 
ward, through  travelling  in  Ladakh,  I  became.  Still,  the 
E'^^*"^rvations  here  put  down  may  be  trusted  as  far  as  they  go. 
Ne  must  remember  what  was  said  in  Chap.  vm.  about  the  low- 
1  plain  of  the  river-alluvium  on  the  north-eastern  side  of  the 
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valley  (itself  slightly  sloping  from  south-east  to  Bortb-west),  ami 
the  karewaa  or  plateaus,  which  are  mostly  on  the  south-western 
side,  and  which  slope  from  south-west  to  north-east,  excepting 
some  quite  to  the  north-east,  which  are  flat-topped. 

The  substance  of  the  flat  of  the  low-level  plain  is  loam  or 
clay  that  has  been  deposited  from  the  river  in  its  overflows; 
additions  to  it  are  still  going  on,  at  all  events  in  years  of  flood 
There  is  no  reason  for  arguing^  a  fonner  permanent  lake  from 
this ;  the  alluvium  has  a  direct  relation  to  the  river  in  its  present 
state ;  it  falls  with  the  fall  of  the  river  in  its  course  through  the 
Vale.  Occupying   part  of   the   low-level  flat  are  the 

present  lakes,  in  which,  undoubtedly,  the  formation  of  deposits 
purely  lacustrine  is  going  on  ;  these  probably  it  would  be  diflicult, 
if  thoy  were  brought  to  view,  to  distinguish  from  some  of  the 
alluvium,  but  there  should  be  shown  more  of  sifting  in  the  lake 
deposits  proper  than  in  the  flood-alluviuro,  more  stratification  of 
matters  variously  composed. 

There  is  no  good  evidence  tliat  any  depth  of  lacustrine  deposit 
has  been  formed  round  buildings  or  other  works  of  man,  although 
certain  changes  as  to  level  of  water  may  have  taken  place  in  his 
time.  Thus  at  Manas  Bal  there  is  a  temple  partly  submerged 
beneath  the  water  of  that  lake.  I  am  not  clear  about  the  cause 
of  this  submergence,  nor,  indeed,  as  to  the  origin  of  the  lake  itself, 
which,  though  seemingly  resting  ou  alluvium  only,  has  a  depth  of 
47  feet,  at  all  events ;  it  may  be  that  the  rise  of  the  waters  over 
the  base  of  the  temple  is  due  to  the  supply  of  water  brought  by 
the  later-made  artificial  canals  not  having  been  able  to  drain  off  to 
the  river,  except  after  a  general  rise  of  the  lake.  Some 

buried  ruins  and  broken  pottery  at  Avantipur  (on  the  Jhelam,  above 
Sirinagar,  15  miles  from  it  by  land)  have  been  brought  forward  to 
prove  that  somewhat  important  physical  changes  have  taken  place 
since  the  occupation  of  the  valley  by  civilised  man.  An  examina- 
tion of  these  did  not  at  all  convince  my  mind  of  this.  I  saw 
nothing  that  might  not  have  been  produced  by  disintegration  of 
the  substance  of  the  mined  building,  deposition,  perhaps,  of  flood- 
alluvium,  and  accumulation  of  rain-wash  from  the  hill-side  near. 
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Wo  will  now  turn  to  the  definite  geological  evidence  of  an  old 
lake  of  large  extent. 

Looking  at  the  composition  of  the  karewas,  we  find  them  to 
he  made  up'  of  beds,  horizoutal  or  nearly  horizontal,  of  clay  and 
sand.  The  following  is  a  characteristic  section ;  it  was  measured 
at  Pirii,  a  mile  east  of  Islamabad,  in  one  of  the  flat-topped 
karewas : 

Feet. 

Bdtber  ixtarse  drub  or  brown  Ban  J,  witb  some  eimU  pebbles  . .      . .  20 

Fine  floft  brown  eiiiid 3 

Hard,  very  fine-grainetl,  Band       .. 15 

Blue  aandy  clay      ..      ..  5 

Pine  eoft  Band ,     5 

Coarse  sand,  like  tlio  uppermost  bed 2 

Though  no  more  than  this  50  feet  could  be  plainly  seen  in  one 
section,  yet  it  was  clear  that  there  were  eimihtr  beds  all  through  a 
thickness  of  250  feet. 

Some  of  the  coarse  sand  I  have  seen  hardened  to  a  stone.  At 
other  places  not  far  ofi*  there  is  a  very  fine  impalpable  buff  sand, 
like  the  material  of  the  sandy  beds  in  the  Wealden  formiition  of 
Kent  and  Sussex ;  this  I  think  was  glacier-mud,  the  product  of 
the  grinding  of  siliceous  roc^ks  by  glaciers.  At  other  places  there 
is  a  greater  proportion  of  clay  and  loam. 

On  the  nortli-eastern  side  of  the  valley,  the  karewas,  which  are 
there  fiat- topped,  are  exposed  to  a  depth  of  200  or  300  feet,  and  it  is 
clear  that  their  general  composition  is  the  same  as  what  is  shown 
in  the  above  sections.  On  the  south-western  side  they  elope  up 
with  a  gradual  slope  towards  the  mountains,  hut  are  seldom  cut 
into  by  tlie  valleys  for  a  much  greater  depth  than  that.  We  have 
at  present  no  means  of  knowing  to  what  depth  below  the  level  of 
the  lower  parts  of  the  Vale  such  deposits  extend. 

At  Islamabad!,  where  the  karewa  occurs  from  which  the  above 
instance  has  been  taken,  there  is  a  hill  of  the  palfceojsoic  limestone 
separated  from  the  mass  of  the  mountains,  or  only  connected 
with  it  by  this  plateau.  This  hill  shows  on  its  outer  face  other 
phenomena  connected  with  the  old  lake.  Behind  the  town, 
bolow  the  level  of  most  of  the  beds  we  have  been  looking  at, 
there  are  beds  of  a  conglomerate  of  rounded  pebbles  of  the  lime- 
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atone,  of  all  sizes,  and  upon  these  is  an  accumulation  of  large 
angular  blocks.  These  beds  lie  sloping  on  the  sloping  face  of 
rock ;  their  angle  with  the  horizon  varies  from  7^  to  15°  ;  there  is 
sand  and  calcai*eous  mud  mixed  up  with  the  limestone  pebbles.* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  j>ebble-bed3  were  the  shingle 
boach  formed  at  the  foot  of  the  limestone  cliflf,  when  this  hill  was 
part  of  the  shore  of  the  lake.  Whether  they  were  formed  before 
the  finer  deposits— that  is  l>efore  the  lake  had  risen  to  the  higher 
level' — or  later,  after  a  good  deal  of  denudation  had  occurred,  and 
the  lake  had  sunk  to  this  level  again,  I  cannot  say,  for  I  saw  no 
section  to  tell  of  the  relation  of  the  two  kinds  of  defwsit.  But 
their  existence  is  conclusive  of  a  lake  of  such  a  size  that  its  waves 
had  the  power  to  fashion  beaches  out  of  the  waste  of  rocks.  The 
finer  deposits  again  are  exactly  such  as  are  deposited  in  the  stiller, 
deeper,  and  more  centnil  water  of  such  a  lake;  in  these  beds 
fresh-water  bIigIIs  have  been  found, 

In  considering  the  whole  question  of  the  lake,  we  must  try  to 
oome  to  a  conclusion  on  two  separate  points:  firsts  the  extent 
to  which  the  lacustrine  deposits  existed  before  they  were  denuded ; 
secondly,  the  lovel  to  which  the  waters  of  the  lake  must  have 
reached. 

On  the  first  point  we  may  couchide  that  the  present  flat  tops  of 
the  karewa  plateaus  are  really  the  original  upper  surface  of  the 
deposit,  that  their  present  position  shows  the  levels  to  which  the 
lacustrine  deposits  had  accumulated.  A  jdane,  not  indeed  an  even 
one,  joining  the  tops  of  all  the  remaiuiug  plateaus  would  represent 
the  position  and  form  of  the  lake  bottom  at  the  last.  This  plane 
would  be  nearly  flat  along  the  north-east  side  of  the  VflUey; 
it  would  slope  up  with  a  gradually  increasing  angle  towards 
the  Paujal  Hills.  Now  the  vertical  distance  of  various  places  of 
the  present  surface  below  this  imagined  plane  will  represent  the 
amouut  of  denudation  of  the  lacustrine  beds  that  has  occurred 
since  the  drainage  of  the  lake — ^a  deuudation  which  has  been 
effected  by  the  gradual  eating  downwards  of  the  drainage  streams. 
This  vertical  distance,  as  has  been  implied  before,  is  from  200  to 

♦  These  beacbea  were  noticed  by  both  Yigue  nnd  Cunninghom. 
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300  feet ;  the  level  of  the  plateaus  is  aboEt  that  much  above  the 
valley  of  the  chief  river  [  hut  this  height  is  greatest  at  the  Islamabad 
end  and  lessens  towards  Siriuagar  and  below  it ;  tliat  is  to  say, 
there  has  been  the  greatest  amoimt  of  denudation  in  the  upper 
course  of  the  river/  The  streams  that  flow  from  the  I*anjal  Range 
have  cut  through  about  the  same  depth  of  the  lake-beds,  bat  they 
have  made  for  the  most  part  narrow  guUeys  only.  At  the 

mouth  of  the  Sind  Yalley  are  alluvial  deposits,  which  must  be 
looked  at  in  connection  with  the  lake-beds ;  there  is  a  bank  of 
alluvium  20O  feet  high  and  more,  composed  of  sand  and  gravel ; 
it  was  probably  deposited  by  the  Siad  River,  when  the  level  of 
the  open  vale  was  growing  to  be  much  higher  than  at  present, 
that  is  to  say,  this  thickness  was  being  formed  aa  the  level  of  the 
lake-bed  rose* 

For  the  other  point,  the  level  of  the  waters  of  the  lake.  They 
must  have  been  at  all  events  as  high  as  the  karewa  slopes  (those  of 
purely  lacustrine  origin)  on  the  flanks  of  the  Panjal  Hills,  I  cannot 
speak  definitely,  but  I  think  the  lake  level  at  one  time  could  not 
have  been  much  less  than  7000  feet  above  the  sea. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  lake  I  have  no  theory  to  ofler.  Unfor- 
tunately, I  had  not  latterly  gone  to  the  gorge  of  the  Jlielam,  so  as 
to  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  it  in  the  light  of  my  later 
experience  of  such  phenomena  as  these,  but  I  know  that  in  that 
gorge  are  alluvial  accumulations  of  considerable  thickness,  the 
mode  of  formation  of  which  must  be  considered  at  the  aurae  time 
with  that  of  the  Kashmir  Lake.  Under  these  circumstances  I  shall 
leave  the  subject  without  venturiug  even  an  hypothesis. 

There  is  another  set  of  plienomena  which,  if  one  understood 
their  whole  bearings,  would  throw  light  on  the  later  geological 
history  of  Kashmir,  at  all  events  on  the  history  of  times  just 
preceding  those  in  which  the  beds  we  have  hitherto  been  describing 
were  deposited.  Major  Godwin-Austen  has  described  t  some  strata 
that  occur  at  Hirpur ;  they  are  beds  of  conglomerate,  sand,  and 


•  Afi  to  the  far  north-weatera  portion  of  the  valley,  I  am  not  wtll  enough  ao- 
quaiated  with  it  to  speak. 

t  '  QoArt.  Joaraal  Qeol.  Soc^'  vol,  xx.,  p.  383, 

p  2 
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loam ;  they  dip  down  towards  tlie  Vale  at  an  angle  of  20"^  or  more. 
Major  GcKlwiu-Austen  observed  a  thickness  of  several  hundred 
feet,  and  found  in  these  many  species  of  land  and  fresh-water 
shells,  with  plants  and  minute  fish-scales,  I  believe  that  theee 
eanie  beds  occur  at  many  places  from  Hirpnr  to  Uaramula» 
between  the  old  rook  of  the  mountitiua  and  the  material  of  the 
karewas  proper.  More  full  and  minute  observation  of  them  is 
required  than  has  yet  been  made  before  one  can  reason  on  what 
they  may  prove.  They  lead  us  back  to  an  earlier  part  of  history 
tlian  I  intended  to  speak  of  j  my  object  in  mentioning  them  is 
simply  to  draw  attention  to  their  occurrence,  in  hope  that  other 
travellers  may  be  able  to  work  out  tlieir  meaning. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

MAECH  FROM  KASlfMIE  TO  LEH  IN  LADAKH, 

UP  THE  BEND  TALLET  TO  TRK  FOOT  OF  THE  PASS :  BtX  Iff ABCHES  —  TtlBOrOB  TITB  PAM 
TO  LpRlar  TWO  MARCHES— DRia  TO  KABOIL :  THREE  MARCHES— KAROlL  TO 
JLBALSi:   FOUR  HABCHCS  —  KIIAMI  TO  LEH:   FOUR   UABCHES. 


The  next  great  tract  to  explore  will  be  the  country  of  Ladakh. 
The  account  of  it  will  occupy  three  or  four  chapters.  The  present 
chapter,  which  is  preparatory,  will  treat  of  the  road  wliifh  joins 
the  two  towns  Siiinagar  and  Leh,  tlie  copitaU  of  Kashmir  and 
Ladakh  respectively.  The  journey  along  this  road  may  be  taken 
in  continuation  of  the  march  from  Jummoo  to  Sirinagar,  which 
was  described  in  Chapter  tu. 

I  think  there  is  this  advantage  in  intermixing  with  tlie  more 
systematic  description  of  a  country  that  of  a  particular  portion 
traversed,  namely,  tliat  we  are  thus  able  to  describe  a  sample  of 
the  country  somewhat  minutely,  from  which  sample  the  details  in 
the  larger  picture  that  is  to  be  presented  may  be  filled  up ;  or,  in 
the  case  of  its  being  the  earliest  visited  part  of  a  new  district,  we 
C4in  give  what  were  our  own  first  impressions,  which  often  fix  the 
truth  in  the  miad  better  than  knowledge  later  got. 

Of  this  march  from  Kashmir  to  Leh,  part  will  be  through 
country  with  the  geography  of  which  we  have  already  had  to 
do,  while  that  part  wljich  lies  beyond  the  Draa  Pass  will  be 
entirely  new  ground  for  us.  This  latter  is,  indeed,  exceedingly 
diflerent  from  any  portion  of  the  country  we  have  hitherto  visited ; 
it  is  a  country  naturjiUy^  separated  in  various  respects  from 
Kkshmir;  not  ouJy"areits  physical  characters  widely  different, 
^  hut  its  iiihabitant8jj.f^''^^pf  *^"'  ^"'^thsL^gf  ^^^  great  divisions  of  the 
h u m^injrg(^Pj  and  fulhrv  a  rpli[i^r:;2,_^jjH^t  fr^m  ^Tfh?r  ^f  !hi^  tifn 
professed  by  the  tribes  we  have  hitherto  metwith. 
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It  is  the  great  chain  of  snowy  mountaiDS  that  makes  snch  a 
physical  separation,  and  has  favoured,  if  not  induct,  the  other 
difl'ereiices.  The  lowest  Pass  through  those  mountaiJis  natuially 
determines  the  rdiite  which  of  all  others  hears  the  greatest  traffic 
between  the  lower  countries  and  the  westernmost  part  of  Tibet. 
Thia  lowest  gap  in  th^  Tnrinntflii)s^Is  the  Dras  Pass.  Oar  route 
(through  this  Pass)  from  Sinnagar  to  Leh  is  259  miles  in  lengthy  a 
distance  which  is  ordinarily  travelled  in  a  march  of  nineteen  days. 
Speaking  f^enerQll\\  it  is  for  the^e  hills  not  a  bad^Hiad ;   it  is 


commonly  passed  over  by  laden  ponies,  though  a  few  places  on  it 
are  dangerous  for  them*  I  shall  deecribo  the  route  in  five  sections. 
The  details  of  the  stages  will  be  found  in  Appendix  IV.* 


Up  the  Sind  Valley  to  the  Foot  of  the  Pass  : 
Six  Marches. 

The  first  march  is  a  short  one,  in  the  open  Kashmir  Valley,  to 
Gandarbal.  From  the  city  the  road  leads  ns  over  a  plain  which 
ie  at  a  higher  level  than  that  of  the  present  river-alluvium ;  on  the 
left  there  is  a  fall  of  the  ground,  of  something  less  than  100 
feet,  down  to  the  level  of  the  flat  marshy  tract  called  Auchar. 
After  10  miles  or  so  we  come  to  the  foot  of  one  of  the  mountain 
spurs,  and,  rounding  the  base  of  it,  reach  Gandarbah 

We  are  here  at  the  mouth  of  the  valley  of  the  Sind  Eiver, 
where  that  valley  widens  to  debouch  into  the  open  vale.  Near 
above  this  the  waters  of  the  Sind  River  have  divided  ;  they  irrigate 
the  rice-fields  that  occupy  the  wider  space,  and  below  they  com- 
municate with  the  main  river,  the  Jhelani.  By  means  of  these 
water-channels  we  could  have  come  to  Gaudarbal  by  boat,  and  it 

•  Althougli  this  is  tijo  nnly  route  from  Kajdimir  into  Lartakh,  yet  other  roikdft 
lead  into  it  from  other  portioD8  of  Ihc  liilla  or  from  the  Ponjab.  Of  these  some 
aeoount  will  bo  found  in  Appendix  IV.  One  of  thorn  has  of  Into  got  much  into 
UMJ— that  which  lendfl  through  the  British  district*  of  Kullu  and  Lahol  into  the 
Bouthera  part  of  LmJakb,  nnd  at  eertaia  times  of  the  yeiir  it  may  deserve  preference; 
but  tbc  one  by  Dran,  which  will  Ite  dcacribed  in  the  ttixt,  lias  tho  advantages  of  % 
t,  a  greater  (iuinlH.'r  tjf  months  during  which  it  ia  npen,  uid  a  more 
inhibiied  country  that  it  paeaea  tlirough,  advautages  which  enable  it  to  retain  it« 
position  on  the  chief  route  from  tlie  Plains  to  Lad&kh. 
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naay  often  l>e  convenient  to  make  this  first  stage  from  Sitinagar 
by  that  mode  of  conveyance,  especially  as  the  greater  part  of  it 
can  be  got  over  during  the  night. 

From  Gandarbal  the  road  onwards  keeps  at  a  higher  level,  on 
an  alluvial  plateau  that  lies  botwocn  the  low  plain  watered  by 
the  branching  etreams  and  the  hill-eide.  As  compared  with  that 
watery  flat,  the  plateau  rises  as  one  goes  on  till,  in  five  or  six  miles 
from  Oandarbal,  it  has  reached  a  level  300  feet  higher.  Here 
and  there  it  is  cultivated,  but  for  the  most  part  it  is  covered  with 
a  brushwood  jungle,  >^ith  many  half-wild  fruit-trees  scattered  over 
it.  Soon  we  have  to  descend  the  300  feet  from  that  plateau  and 
cross  the  river.  A  few  miles  more,  and  we  reach  the  nest  halting- 
place  Kimgan,  where  we  arc  quite  within  the  Sind  Valley,  and  out 
of  sight  of  the  open  vale. 

Now,  in  the  next  two  marches,  a  distance  of  25  miles,  we 
enjoy  the  finest  scenery  of  its  kiud  in  Kaphniir;  this  Idnd  does 
not,  indeed,  give  us  wide  views  across  a  hill-siirronnded  plain, 
but  it  shows  us  all  the  beauties  of  a  valley  bounded  close  by 
lofty  hills  of  varied  surface — richly  clothed  with  forest  or  covered 
with  thick  herbage — broken  by  cliffs,  and  crowned  with  rocky 
peaks. 

The  valley-bottom,  a  mile  or  two  in  width,  is  occupied  by 
plateaus,  slopes,  and  low-level  flats,  which  alternate  one  with  the 
other.  These  spaces  are  in  part  river-alluvium,  and  in  part 
belong  to  the  alluvial  fans  of  the  side  streams,  often  where  more 
than  one  have  coalesced.  The  river  flows  through  the  low  land, 
frequently  dividing  so  as  to  make  islands  of  alluvium,  on  which 
grow  groups  of  fir-trees.  Of  the  plateaus  and  the  fan-Bloj>es  the 
whole  surface  is  covered  with  verdure,  and  it  is  chiefly  upon  them 
that  occurs  the  cultivated  ground. 

The  mountains  rise  steep  behind  the  terraces  and  the  fans.  On 
the  left  bank,  for  15  miles  without  a  break,  there  is  a  great 
slope,  extending  up  for  thousands  of  feet,  covered  with  dark 
forests  of  silver-fir,  spruce,  and  Pinus  excelsa,  with  some  deodar ; 
here  and  there  lines  of  lighter  green  occur,  in  the  hollows  maybe, 
where    the    conditions  are    more    favourable    to  the   growth   of 
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deciduous  trees;   along  the  lower  edge,  too,  a  growth  of  them 
m^ido  u  belt  of  brighter  green  beneath  tlie  dark  conifers; — 

"  Up-«lomb  fhe  shadowy  pine  above  the  woven  copse." 

For  5000  or  6000  feet  up,  this  forest  continues  along  that 
whole  length  of  15  miles;  in  some  parts  it  reaches  to  the  very 
summit  of  the  ridge,  in  others  the  mountain  rises  above  the  tree- 
limit,  and  there  is  then  a  belt  of  green  phtsture  above  the  forest, 
and  aliove  that  rocky  pi.-ukii  and  beds  of  melting  snow. 

On  the  right  bank,  the  north  side  of  the  valley,  the  aspect  of 
the  hills  is  different.  Their  southern  outlook  does  not  favour  the 
growth  of  wood.  For  a  grout  height  up,  their  sides  are  of  steep 
but  grassy  slopes,  broken  by  rocks  and  lines  of  cliff.  Still  at 
every  mile  they  show  new  forms,  aSj  in  going  along,  tfne  opens  the 
sueceaaive  ravines,  and  one's  view  reaches  to  the  higher  parts,  to 
the  lofty  precipitous  rocks  of  the  centre  of  the  ridge. 

Besides  these  grand  beauties  of  the  mountains  there  are  more 
homely  ones  in  the  valley.  The  path  lies  through  glades  shaded 
by  tretjg  of  rich  and  varied  foliage,  with  flowers  of  jasmine,  honey- 
suckle, and  rose  delicately  scenting  the  air;  it  passes  l)y  villages 
which  are  surrounded  by  and  almost  hidden  in  groves  of  thick- 
leaved  walnutrtrees.  Eacli  village  grove  cheers  one  by  its  homely, 
pleasant,  look,  and  each  wilder  glade  tempts  one  to  stay  and  enjoy  in 
its  shade  the  combined  beautv  and  jrrandeur  of  the  niountjiin  views. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  whole  of  this  valley  is  distinctly  cooler 
and  fresher  than  that  of  the  Kashmir  Yale.  On  one*8  reaching 
Kangan  the  difference  is  already  discernible ;  the  heats  that 
sometimes  oppress  one  in  Siriuagar  are  there  left  liehind.  The 
stream  that  flows  in  the  valley  is  otw  uf  much  volume  and  ve- 
locity, and  its  waters  are  always  eohl  from  the  snow  and  glacier- 
ice  that  it  drains  fromj  the  road  crosses  it  several  times  over 
wooden  bridges ;  as  one  stands  tui  lhe«e  one  feels  a  current  of  cold 
air,  air  that  has  been  draggt^l  <h)wn  from  the  higher  parts  by  the 
water,  and  is  kept  cool  as  it  flows  by  its  contact  witli  the  stream, 
to  which  it  is  closely  cuniined,  fur  not  a  yard  beyond  its  banks 
does  the  current  extend. 
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When  one  continues  up  the  valley  the  climate  becomes  more 
rainy,  and  at  certain  times  of  the  year — as  July  and  August — 
showers  fall  almost  daily.  The  crops  grown  are  in  part  hardnl — 
that  is,  depending  on  rain — and  in  part  irrigated ;  the  irrigation 
cuts  are  drawn  chiefly  fi'om  the  side  streams ;  rice,  which  is  the 
crop  most  generally  grown  by  such  aid,  extends  as  far  as  the 
village  of  Guud,  about  7000  feet  above  the  sea ;  higher  up 
the  chief  cereals  are  china  (one  of  the  millets)  and  ironiba,  or 
buckwheat,  \^liieh  last  is  a  most  hardy  plant,  that  ripens  its  grain 
with  comparatively  little  sun.  Towards  the  head  of  this  valley  it 
is  not  excess  of  cold  at  any  time,  but  absence  of  sun,  from  the 
prevalence  of  rain-clouds  as  harvest-time  comes  near,  that  limits 
the  growth  of  the  various  kinds  of  crop. 

At  Gagangir,  which  is  two  days*  march  above  Kaiigan  and 
fuur  from  Siiinagar,  the  valley  has  much  narrowed.  The  river 
flows  at  the  very  foot  of  the  wooded  mountain-slope  of  the  left 
bauk,  and  an  the  right  there  is  but  a  narrow  strip  between  the 
stream  and  the  opposing  hills.  The  cultivation  of  this  strip  sup- 
ports a  small  village;  the  walnut-trees  that  surround  it  are  the 
last  we  see  iu  this  valley ;  the  level  of  Gagangir,  which  is  about 
7400  feet,  may  be  counted  the  limit  of  them  here.  Here,  too, 
ends  the  characteristic  scenery  of  the  last  few  marches ;  beyond 
we  shall  come  to  scenes  of  a  different  kind;  but  before  pro^ 
ceeding  to  them,  let  us  turn  to  take  a  look  back  and  cast  the 
eye  down  the  valley.  One  is  struck  witli  what  I  have  often 
noticed  in  other  mountain  valleys  after  travelling  some  way 
towards  their  sources  and  then  turuing  back.  The  mountains 
seem  diminished,  seem  as  if  they  hardly  could  be  the  same  that 
towered  above  us  as  we  passed  along  the  foot  of  them ;  it  seems, 
too,  as  if  the  opening  of  the  valley  into  the  plain  below  must  be 
near  at  hand ;  it  is  difficult  to  think  that  there  are  so  many  miles 
to  be  traversed  in  a  valley  deep  between  high  mountains. 

Beyond  Gagangir  a  great  rocky  ridge  on  the  north  side 
approaches  its  opposite  neighbour  on  the  south,  and  the  valley  of 
the  river  becomes  a  gorge  through  which  the  waters  foam,  while 
the  path  is  carried  among  the  large  fallen  blocks  that  fill  up  the 
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space  between  its  right  bank  and  the  steep  cliff  that  orerhangs  it, 
This  jjosition  causes  the  roa<l  fur  some  four  miles  to  be  extremely 
rough ;  it  is  the  worst  bit  in  the  whole  250  miles  to  Leh ;  it  is 
very  difficult  for  horses — indeed  to  ride  along  it  requires  the 
cleverest  of  hill  ponies,  and  for  him  it  would  not  be  without  risk. 
The  summits  of  the  heij^^hta  that  overhang  our  way  are  not  within 
our  sight,  but  ou  the  opposite  bank  we  see  cliff  upon  cliff,  eaeh 
crowned  with  lirs,  and  above  these  the  mountain  rises  to  peaks  of 
a  great  altitude. 

After  a  few  miles  we  pass  clear  of  the  gorge  and  emerge  into 
more  open  ground.  Crossing  the  river  and  rising  up  the  farther 
bank  to  a  level  a  liundred  or  two  feet  above  the  stream,  we  come 
to  the  plain  called  Souamarg,  or  "pleasant  plain."*  This  is  a 
narrow  grassy  flat,  extending  some  two  miles  between  the  hill-side 
and  the  river-hank;  connected  with  it  is  a  wider  tract  at  the 
meeting  of  the  side  valley  from  the  sontli-east.  This  latter  is  a 
space  of  beautiful  undulating  ground,  a  succeasion  of  dolls  sur- 
rounded by  hillocks  or  mounds,  which  are  sometimes  connected 
more  or  less  into  a  line,  and  sometimes  isolated.  The  dells  are 
covered  with  long  thick  grass  and  numerous  wild  flowers,  while 
the  slopes  of  the  hillocks  have  a  growth  of  silver-llr,  with  sycamore, 
birch,  and  other  bright-green  trees  beautifully  intermingled;  over 
the  mounds  are  scattered  masses  of  rock. 

This  space,  which  seems  to  be  known  to  the  natives  by  the 
name  Thajwaz,  or  else  one  spot  on  it  bears  that  name,  is  bounded 
on  one  side  by  a  dark  fir-covered  hill,  and  on  the  other,  the  south- 
west side,  by  the  stream  of  the  tributary  valley,  beyond  which 
there  rises  a  great  mass  of  mountains  of  bare  rcK'k,  divided  into 
lofty  peaks  by  three  or  four  hollows,  in  each  of  which  lies  a  glacier, 
a  small  glacier  on  a  steep  slope,  broken  by  transverse  crevasses, 

*  Ilanj  is  a  KashmM  word  mcnning  &  higli  IlstlI  plain  or  op^n  valley  ;  aonu  meana 
**pleftHant"  in  Dogri ;  wlietlier  this  wortl  itj  to  bo  found  sepamto  iu  Ibe  Kashmiri 
languoge  I  do  not  know,  but  it  certninly  tx!cur8  in  some  other  Hindi  dialecta.  An 
instance  of  tlje  etymological  mitttakea  into  wliioh  travellera  may  be  led  by  thoir 
undiBcnmitiftting  Porsiiiaising  manelns  i»  Bttn  in  *  Moorcroft'H  Travels  *  (II.,  97), 
where  the  name  of  this  place  is  written  Sonninurgh,  and  it  is  stated  to  be  so  called 
from  til©  *'  golden  bird,"  a  pheaeant,  found  in  ite  vicinity  I 
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and  ending  off  far  above  the  base  of  tbo  valley, 
glaciei-s  are  stony  slopes,  wbieii  are  their  terminal  moraines,  and 
beneatb,  wherever  the  ground  is  of  such  a  character  as  to  allow  of 
it,  is  a  growth  of  birch  forest.  The  sketch  shows  one  of  these 
glaciers,  lying  between  cliffs  of  the  rocky  moontaiu-mass  and 
flowing  over  its  own  terminal  moraine,  as  seen  from  a  distance  of 
a  few  miles. 


^-^sw:-;:^;^^ 


GLACEEB   NBAB  tnAJWiUEr  BT  fiOKAMAliG. 

The  description  of  this  undulating  tract  of  ground  will  have 
led  many  of  ray  readers  to  perceive  that  it  is  an  old  moraine 
of  a  former  great  glacier.  As  it  is  not  the  only  evidence  of  the 
greater  extension  of  glacieri  in  this  valley  in  former  times,  I  will 
now  note  do^Ti  the  spots  where  I  have  found  traces  of  them 
along  the  way  we  have  come.  They  have  also  been  observed  by 
other  travellers;  before  I  visited  the  valley  my  attention  was 
drawn  to  them  by  Major  Montgomerie,  who  was  superintending 
the  G.  T.  Survey  in  Kashmir. 

The  lowest  spot  in  the  Sind  Valley  whore  I  have  seen  glacier- 
marks   is   about   100   feet   above  the  village  of  Hari,  which  is 
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between  Kuiigau  and  Gimd,  where,  at  a  level  of  about  6500  feet 
ftbove  the  sea,  is  a  wetl-grooved  roche  moutonn^e,  and  higher  up 
the  same  hill-side  the  groovuig  occnire,  up  to  500  feet  above  the 
river.  From  here  onwards  up  the  valley  the  same  thing  is  seen 
in  many  places,  as  on  the  right  bunk  opposite  to  Surphra,  and 
again  about  Guild. 

Li  the  gorge  we  see  none  of  this,  there  has  been  too  much 
later  defctruclion  of  the  rocks. 

Then  we  come  to  our  undulating  tract  of  Thajwaz.  It  is 
a  space  occupying  nearly  a  square  mile  j  the  highest  mounds 
may  be  150  feet  above  the  old  alluvium  of  the  Sonamarg  plain, 
and  400  or  500  feet  above  the  stream  near,  a  great  portion  of  that 
thickness  probably  being  moraine  matter.  It  is  to  bo  noted  that 
the  masses  or  fragments  of  rock  which  protrude  from  the  mounds 
are  of  the  same  substance  (a  metamorphic,  an  altered  argillaceous, 
rock)  as  the  mountains  on  the  south — tliat  great  rocky  mass  we 
spoke  of — and  not  the  same  as  what  is  found  about  Sonamarg, 
which  is  limestone.  The  conclusion  is  that  the  glacier  that  depo- 
sited the  moraine  which  now  makes  our  beautiful  undulating  park- 
like ground  had  its  source  at  the  head  of  the  side  valley,  which  is 
five  or  six  miles  up.  It  must  for  long  have  had  its  foot  about 
Thajwaz,  and  have  gone  on  dejKJsiting  its  moraine  for  ages,  and 
must  at  one  time  have  protruded  a  mile  up  the  valley  towards 
Sonamarg — round  the  comer  of  the  hill. 

The  marks  we  observed  lower  down  were  made  when  the 
whole  valley  from  Hari  (and  perhaps  from  still  lower)  upwards  to 
the  source  of  the  Sind  Biver  (s<iuth-east  from  the  Drds  Pass)  was 
filletl  with  ice,  making  a  glacier  40  miles  in  length.  This  is  not 
much  greater  than  glaciers  wo  shall  come  to  in  Baltistan,  but  it 
contrasts  strongly  with  the  small  glaciers  remaining  at  high  levels 
in  the  hollows  of  these  mountains.  Of  these  small  separated 
glaciers  there  are  still  over  thirty  in  the  basin  of  this  river.* 


•  It  i» poisiW  that  tliia  whole  length  never  was  ooctipiotl  by  one  glacier;  that 
even  in  the  time  of  cxtremest  cold  the  glftcier  ended  oft  at  Ihajvaz,  while  the  lower 
w&tka  were  made  by  a.Dothei'  which  bad  its  8QUrce«  Eo  the  side  vaileys  that  come  in 
below  the  gorge. 
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The  determining  cause  of  the  accumulatiou  of  so  mucli 
moraine  matter  at  the  particular  spot,  Thajwaz,  no  doubt  was 
the  narrow  gorge  below,  which  made  the  ice  of  the  side  glacier 
(in  an  intermediate  later  time,  when  the  main-valley  glacier  had 
retreated  aa  far  back  as  Souainarg  or  farther,  and  so  the  two  had 
separated)  to  accumulate,  to  abut  perhaps  agaiust  the  opposite 
mountain,  and,  keeping  long  at  that  levels  to  slied  the  material  it 
carried,  some  being  borne  away  down  the  gorge,  while  that  thrown 
off  on  the  upper  side  has  remained  to  this  day.* 

The  Tillage  of  Sonamarg,  a  couple  of  milee  above  Thajwaz,  has 
but  half  a  dozen  houses ;  it  is  with  difficulty  kept  inhabited,  for 
the  cloudiness  and  showery  character  of  its  climate  combined  with 
the  altitude,  8G0O  feet,  make  the  growth  of  all  crops  precarious. 
The  Maharaja's  Government  gives  some  advantages  to  tliose  who 
will  BCttle  here,  for  the  sake  of  their  aid  in  carrying  the  poet  to 
Laditkh  across  the  Pass ;  for  this  is  the  last  inhabited  spot  in  the 
8ind  Valley  j  no  other  house  is  met  with  until  we  are  beyond  the 
Pass,  in  the  Dras  country. 

At  Sonamarg  we  no  longer  have  the  homely  look  of  the 
Kashmir  village ;  hero  no  trees  shelter  the  cottages,  the  plain  is 
bare,  and  the  fields  look  unpromising.  But  the  mountains  that 
face  the  village  on  the  north  attract  our  attention  ;  here  bods  of 
greyish-blue  limestone  stand  up  perfectly  verticul  and  make  pre- 
cipitous slab-like  faces  of  rock  across  the  higher  parts  of  the  spurs. 

From  Sonamarg  to  Baltal  the  valley  is  immediately  bounded 
by  hilla  a  few  thousand  feet  high ;  on  the  north  side  they  are 
covered  only  with  grass ;  on  the  south  they  are  varied  with  tracts 
of  forest.  In  some  places  the  fir  wood  spreads  down  to  the  part 
traversed  by  the  road ;  when  we  get  to  Baltal  the  plain  again  is 
bare,  but  some  of  the  lower  hill-slopes  are  covered  with  birch  wood 
and  fire. 

Baltal  is  the  last  halting-place  before  the  Pass.  Here  the 
main  stream  of  the  Sind  Kiver  turns  oflf  almost  at  right  angles 


•  On  the  Bleep  side  of  the  moimtoin  on  the  right  bonk  of  the  main  ri?er  (above 
the  bridge)  I  oljatrvod  RlAokr-scmtchee  at  a  height  of  about  500  feet  abovo  the 
water;  their  direction  was  E.  and  W.,  or  E.N.E.  and  W.S.W. 


APPROACHINO  BALTAL, 


A  road  leads  tip  the  valley  of  the  main  stream  to  Amar  Nath, 
a  noted  place  of  pilgrimage  for  Hiodi'is ;  the  pilgrims,  however, 
approach  it  from  the  other  side,  frora  the  direction  of  Pailgam, 
crossing  a  Pass  t^:i  reach  it,  as  the  route  by  this  Sind  Valley  is  apt 
to  be  made  impassable  in  summer  by  the  rising  of  the  river 
waters. 

Through  tub  Pass  to  Dras  :    Two  Marches* 

We  follow  the  valley  of  the  smaller  stream  that  comes  down 
from  the  north  of  east ;  after  a  short  distance  we  see  that  it  comes 
out  of  a  narrow  6te(;'p-sided  ravine  which  has  a  considerable  fall ; 
to  follow  it  up  through  the  ravine  would  lead  ns  direct  to  the 
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Pas.<? ;  this,  however,  can  only  be  done  in  winter,  when  the  gorge 
is  filled  with  snow,  or  in  the  spring,  when  the  water  finds  its  way 
down  beneath  the  snow-bed,  which  still  is  firm  enough  to  support 
the  traveller's  steps.  About  the  beginning  of  June  the  snow- bed 
breaks  up  and  the  ravine  is  no  longer  passable ;  the  path  then 
is  taken  in  a  zigzag  up  the  hill-side  on  the  left,  and  after  a 
rise  of  more  tlian  2000  feet  from  Baltal  it  again  meets  the  stream, 
above  that  straitened  part  of  its  course.  The  character  of  the 
Pass  itself  was  spoken  of  in  Chapter  ix. ;  we  saw  how,  after 
having  risen  such  a  height,  one  did  not  descend  on  the  other 
side,  but  that  the  narrow  level  valley  through  the  mountain 
continued  with  but  a  gentle  fall ;  indeed  the  change  of  slope, 
where  the  water  ceases  to  drain  to  Kashmir  and  the  Jhelam  and 
begins  to  flow  towards  the  lodus,  is  hardly  perceptible  to  the 
eye,  and  afterwards  also  the  gradient  of  tlie  valley  keeps  low. 
The  rise  to  the  summit  brought  us  above  the  level  of  fir-trees, 
but  when  as  we  descend  we  again  reacii  down  to  that  level  they 
do  not  reappear;  bush-like  trees  of  birch  grow  here  and  there 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  slopes ;  these  and  the  grass  that  covers 
Ijoth  the  slopes  and  the  valley-bottom  continue  for  some  miles  ; 
but  as  we  approach  Dras,  especially  when  we  come  into  the  more 
open  valley  in  which  that  place  is  situated,  we  see  what  a  diiferent 
country  is  this  we  have  come  into  from  the  fertile  one  we  have 
left  behind. 

The  valley  of  Dras  is  an  opening  among  the  hills  which  leaves 
a  space  nearly  flat  with  a  width  of  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles, 
and  a  length  of  near  three ;  it  is  not  one  flat,  but  consists  of 
alluvial  plateaus  of  ditterent  levels.*  This  space  is  bi)uuded  on 
the  north  by  low  irregular-shaped  spurs  of  hills,  whose  higher 
parts  are  some  miles  back  but  can  often  be  seen  jutting  up  in 
rocky  peaks  or  as  a  jagged  ridge ;  the  surface  of  these  hills  is 
thoroughly  bare  of  vegetation ;  they  show  a  barren  brown  expanse 
of  stone  and  rock — furrowed  rock,   loosened   stone,   and  talus  of 


•  For  an  eooount  of  the  alluviam  of  thia  valley  and  of  tho  alluvial  deposits  gene- 
rally of  Irfulakli,  I  must  refer  the  remler  to  ft  papor  roftd  by  me  before  thy  Geological 
Society,  ond  printed  in  their  '  Quarterly  Joiirnal,*  to!,  xxit.,  part  3. 
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fallen  masses.     On  the  south  side  of  the  valley  there  is  first  a  low 

ridge,  and  then  above  that  tower  great  precipices  of  limestone 
rock.  The  Dras  River  enters  the  valley  by  a  gorge,  flows  through 
it  25  feet  below  the  level  of  the  lowest  alluvial  terrace,  and  leaves 
by  a  similar  narrow  roclc-passage. 

The  barrenness  of  the  hill-sides  is  caused  by  the  absence  of 
moisture  in  the  air  and  of  any  bnt  the  very  slightest  fall  of  rain* 
The  range  we  passed  through,  and  whieh  in  a  former  chapter  was 
described  in  some  detail,  and  shown  to  be  generally  a  very  lofty 
one,  intercepts  the  moisture,  whose  source  is  the  sea,  obliges  it  to 
be  precipitated  on  the  outer  side,  and  slielters  tliis  Ladakh 
country  from  the  periodical  rains,  cutting  oflf  the  supply  of  mois- 
ture to  such  an  extent  that  the  hill-sides  are  not  only  bare  of 
trees,  but  of  grass  as  well,  free  from  forest  and  without  herbage. 

Tliis  is  the  character  of  all  the  country  we  have  now  to 
traverse,  not  only  as  far  as  Leh,  but  all  that  we  have  left  to 
describe ;  bo  that  when  not  specially  mentioned,  it  most  be  re- 
membered and  taken  for  granted  that  the  surface  of  the  mountains 
is  bare  rock  or  loose  stone. 

And  not  only  is  the  contrast  great  between  the  look  of  the 
green-clothed,  forest-clad  hill-sides  of  Kashmir  and  the  arid,  bare, 
and  stony  mountains  of  this  Tibetan  country,  but  the  feel  of  the 
air  too  is  very  different;  here  in  Ladakh  is  a  clear  light-blue  sky 
and  bright  sun,  with  a  brisk  keen  air ;  it  is  more  a  climate  of  ex- 
tremes, in  that  the  sun's  rays  are  powerful,  being  less  weakened  in 
traversing  the  smaller  thickness  of  atmosphere,  so  pt>\verful  as  to 
heat  quickly  the  rocky  ground  exposed  to  them,  while,  from  its 
rarity,  the  air  both  receives  less  heat  from  the  sun's  rays,  and 
in  the  evening  allows  of  a  quick  radiation  from  the  day-lieated 
ground,  so  that  cold  nights  suddenly  succeed  to  days  that  have 
been  felt  to  be  hot  by  those  exposed  to  the  sun.  As  compared 
with  this  Ladakh  country  the  air  even  of  the  higher  parts  of 
Kashmir  is  soft  and  mild. 

The  valley  of  the  Dras  River*  though  genemlly  bearing  out 
what  has  just  been  said  as  to  climate,  has  not  the  Tibetan  charac- 
teristics in  the  highest  degree ;  the  gap  of  the  Pass  allows  some 
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wsture-bearing  air  and  even  cloiid-carrymg  wind  to  come 
tlirongh ;  hero  occur  a  greater  number  of  slight  ehowera  during 
the  summer  than  in  the  other  valleys  of  Ladakh;  but  the  difler- 
ence  is  slight  as  compared  with  the  great  difference  between 
the  two  sides  of  the  Pass,  and  is  most  chiefly  ehown  in  winter, 
when  the  snow  lies  thicker  in  Dras  than  it  does  farther  to  the 
east 

The  passage  from  Baltal  t^  Dras,  a  distance  of  30  miles 
generally  done  in  two  long  days,  is,  in  the  summer,  from  Juno 
onwards,  a  not  difficult  road  as  things  go  in  this  country ;  it  can 
be  passed  without  difficulty  by  horses ;  nor  does  the  first  fall  of 
snow  (which  may  happen  in  the  end  of  October  or  in  November) 
commonly  shut  the  road  for  them ;  but  later  on,  xisually  by  some 
time  in  December,  the  snow  has  become  so  thick  that  for  horses 
to  attempt  the  passage  is  rasb,  and  only  men  so  hardy  and  perse- 
vering as  some  of  the  tribes  who  live  about  Dras,  or  else  those  who 
get  their  aid*  as  I  have  done — aid  that  well  deserves  acknow- 
ledgment and  thankfulness  —  can  hope  to  get  over  in  safety. 
Thus — although  in  the  winter  the  Drag  people,  by  watching 
their  opportunity  and  waiting  for  some  days  when  necessary, 
will  keep  up  comniunicatiun  between  Kashmir  and  Ladakh, 
and  even  carry  merchandise  over  on  their  backs— the  road  is  not 
thorouglily  open  again,  ponies  cannot  attempt  it,  till  the  end 
of  May. 

The  first  village  that  we  come  to  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Pass,  the  highest  in  the  valley,  is  Malayan,  which  is  16  miles  short 
of  DrsU ;  the  next  is  Pan  Dras,*  five  or  six  miles  farther  on ;  in 
the  more  open  valley  of  Dras  itself  we  find  numerous  hamlets 
scattered  about. 

Here,  as  in  all  tlie  countries  on  this  side  of  the  main  range* 
there  is  nothing  grown  without  irrigation ;  at  Dras,  barley,  and  the 
variety  of  it  called  grim,  are  the  grains  mostly  cultivated,  for  these 
can  ripen  in  the  time  that  the  short  summer  allows.     The  villages 

•  "Witliotit  attempting  myself  to  give  a  derivation  of  tlie  word  ^*Piiiu  "  in  tbo  unma 
of  t^iis  villugc,  I  must  pjotest  Against  the  conuecting  of  it  with  the  FereiiiD  wurd 
I'din,  lower.  It  Viill  he  eiiDiigb  if  I  poiut  out  that  Fan.  Dr&»  is  higher  up  the  valley 
and  at  a  higher  abeolute  lerul  than  Dria. 
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are  bare  of  trees;  only  at  one  or  two  places  a  few  willows  and 
poplars  are  to  be  seen. 

The  inhabitants  are  of  two,  or  even  it  may  be  said  three,  dis- 
tinct races ;  Matajan  lias  Kaahnilri  who  hav^  boon  fiettle<l  there 
for3>me_generatioii8 ;  the  hamlets  of  Dras  are  partly  Diird  and 
partlyBaltl  ^f  these  people  1  propose  to  defer  tiie  account  till 
[aterT 

We  have  spoken  of  Dras  as  one  of  the  valleys  of  Lad&kh.  The 
bounds  of  Ladakh  may  be  taken  differently,  according  as  we  con- 
sider it  politically  or  from  any  other  jK»int  of  view.  Dras  has  not 
the  same  inhabitants  nor  the  same  religion  as  the  central  part  oi 
Xa^akL,  bbiii^ptn^these  respects  more  allied  lo^BaTtistan ;  but  in 
Ihe  time  of  the  old  rulers  Dras  was  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ladakh,  and  we  too  will  reckon  it  as  coming  under  that  name, 
although  latterly,  for  administrative  purposes,  it  has  been  put  with 
Baltistau. 


Dbas  to  Kargil:  Three  Marches. 

The  distance  from  Dras  to  Kargil  is  40  miles ;  it  makes  two 
good  marches  and  a  short  one.  The  road  continues  down  tho 
same  valley,  over  stony  ground,  along  the  foot  of  great  rocky 
mountains*  Few  villages  are  passed,  and  even  those  one  goes 
near  are  not  always  visible  from  the  path,  for  some  are  situated 
hundreds  of  foct  above,  on  plateaus,  the  remains  of  denuded 
alluvial  fans. 

I  have  used  this  word  "  fan  "  before,  and  I  shall  in  the  future 
so  often  have  to  repeat  it,  applying  it  to  a  certain  form  of  alluvial 
deposit,  that  it  will  bo  well  here  to  explain  the  exact  meaning 
attached  to  it. 

When  a  side-stream  debouches  from  a  narrow  gorge  into  a 
wide  vaUey  it  is  apt  to  deposit  the  material  it  carries  down  (washed 
from  the  mountains  behind)  in  a  fan-like  form  at  the  mouth  of 
the  ravine.  This  fan  is  part  of  a  low  cone,  having  its  apex  at  tho 
point  of  debouchment ;  the  slope  of  it,  which  may  be  a  few  degrees, 
is  very  regular  along  each  radius;  the  spread  of  it  may  vary 
from  a  few  hundred  yards  t^o  a  few  miles ;  the  thickuess  of  the 
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deposit,  the  height  of  the   a|>ex  above  the  plftiB  or  the  main- 
valley  b»ottoni,  is  often  many  hundred  feet. 

The  fans  frequently  have  hecome  denuded,  that  is  to  say,  cut 
up ;  their  remains  are  eloping  plateaus  (with  a  slight  curvature  of 
surface)  atttiched  to  the  hill-sides  in  front  of  the  ravines;  these 
plateaus  are  commonly  divided  into  halves  by  a  gulley,  through 
which  the  side-stream  now  flows  at  a  low  level,  and  they  may 
end  in  a  cliff  towards  the  main  river.  The  im[)ortance  of  tliese 
fana  (whether  they  be  whole  or  denude'!  ones)  with  respect  to  the 
habitation  of  the  country  consists  in  this,  that  it  is  chiefly,  though 
not  universally,  upon  them  that  cultivated  ground  occurs,  the 
water  of  the  side-streams  being  led  over  them  for  imgation.* 

To  return  to  our  route.  Below  Tashgam  we  come  into  a  granite 
country  j  the  mouritains  rise  on  both  sides  to  a  great  height ;  not 
always  are  they  seen  thus  lofty  from  the  valley,  but  from  any 
vantage  ground  above  we  look  on  to  serrated  ridges  of  17,000  and 
18,000  feet,  the  whole  vertical  height  from  that  level  down  to  the 
river,  which  is  at  little  more  than  9000,  being  of  bare,  irregular, 
broken  clifls  and  their  debris.  The  sketch  on  the  next  page 
shows  a  view  up  a  side-valley  that  penetrates  into  the  mountziin 
mass  to  one  of  the  lofty  ridges ;  it^  whole  sides  are  naked,  but  a 
narrow  strip  of  watered  and  cultivated  ground  lies  in  the  bottom. 

The  mountains,  though  at  the  first  glance  they  show  no  trace 
of  herbage,  yet  do  bear  a  little ;  this  is  sought  out  by  the  small 
herds  of  goats  that  are  driven  to  the  more  favourable  places. 
Along  part  of  this  road  two  or  three  kinds  of  bush  occurred  pretty 
plentifully ;  one  is  the  pencil  cedar  (Juniperus  exceha),  which 
sometimes  grows  low  and  sometimes  taller  and  tree-like ;  another 
is  a  bush  called  by  the  people  "  umbu  "  (a  Myricaria) ;  then  there 
were  currant  bushes  and  numbers  of  red-rose  tree^,  each  tree  being 
magnificently  furnished  with  flowers,  this  was  in  the  middle  of 
June;  all  these  were  on  the  lower  slopes  among  dry  stones, 
flourishing  where  no  grass  would  grow. 

The  Dras  River  goes  on  north-north-westward  to  join  the  Indus ; 

*  For  delails  about  the  formation  ftml  dfQudntion  of  fans  in  Ladakli  I  miut  again 
refer  to  tku  paper  before  mfintioned,  in  tbo  Quarterly  Jounml  Geological  bociety, 
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we  do  not  in  our  route  to  Leli  follow  it  so  far,  but  turn  round  a 
comer  to  tlie  right,  and  take  to  the  valley  of  the  8ura  River  (one 
of  about  equal  volume  with  that  from  l>ras)>  passing  here  round 
a  rock  that  the  road  has  very  imperfectly  been  cut  in,  so  tlmt  in 
places  the  roadway  has  had  to  be  constructed  of  poles  lodged  iu 
projections  of  thecllfif ;  these  are  loosely  covered  with  slabs.  In  a 
few  miles  aft^?r  this  we  come  to  the  collection  of  villages  which 
bear  the  name  of  Kargil. 

At  Kargil  is  another  of  the  wider  openinga  between  the  hills ; 
up  to  this  spot  the  granitic  hills  htid  continued^hare,  rocky,  and 
lofty ;  but  now  on  the  east  there  appear  lower  hills  of  a  softer 
matorial,  alternating  beds  of  clay  and  sandstone.  Between  the 
Paskim  stream  and  the  Suru  Eiver  is  an  alluvial  expanse  of  some 
square  miles,  a  succession  of  terraces  of  alluvial  gravel.  These 
plains  are  uncultivated ;  hitherto  the  work  necessary  for  bringing 
the  water  of  the  Paskim  stream  on  to  the  lower  wide  terrace, 
though  once  or  twice  ponimeuced,  has  not  been  successfully  accom- 
plished ;  but  narrow  strips  not  very  high  above  the  two  streams 
are  watered  by  small  canals  led  from  them. 

The  villages  here  are  about  S900  feet  above  the  sea ;  partly 
from  this  somewhat  less  altitude  as  compared  with  Dras,  and  partly 
from  the  place  being  less  in  the  way  of  the  comparatively  moist 
air  that  steals  into  this  country  through  the  Dras  Pass,  there  is 
both  less  snow  in  ^\inter  and  a  greater  force  of  sun  and  warmth  in 
summer  to  help  on  vegetation.  Here  wheat  flourishes  as  well  as 
barley  ;  but  the  great  difference  to  be  observed  was  the  growth  of 
many  fruit-trees  (chiefly  mulberry  and  apricot),  as  well  as  willows 
and  poplars,  along  the  watercourses  that  are  led  over  the  terraced 
fields.  Such  villages  as  we  now  see  are  narrow  strips  of  ground, 
artificially  banked  and  levelled  into  still  narrower  terrace-fields, 
and  backed  by  great  rocks  that  with  a  favourable  asjiect  reflect 
the  heat  and  act  almost  like  the  walls  of  our  fruit-gardens.  They 
are  richly  carpeted  with  heavy-eared  crops  and  crowded  with  fruit- 
trees,  the  bright  greenness  of  whose  leaves  delights  the  eye  of  the 
traveller^  who  for  many  miles  has  wearied  under  the  sameness 
of  gazing  at  nothing  but  rock  and  loosened  stones,  and  the  shade 
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of  whose  boiiglia,  as,  after  the  glare  tliut  one  is  exposed  to  on  a 
Bummer  day's  march  among  tliese  bare  mountains,  one  lies  by  the 
stream  that  ripples  beneath  them,  is  itself  a  reward  for  the  exposure 
and  toiL 

Kabgil  to  Khalst  :  Four  Marches. 

It  will  take  us  four  marches  to  reach  the  valley  of  the  Indas ; 
for  though  at  Kargil  we  are  only  12  or  13  miles  away  from  that 

river,  yet  the  more  favourable  course  is  to  avoid  it  for  a  few 
days'  journey  still,  to  keep  in  the  valleys  of  certain  tributary 
streams  whose  direction  lies  well  in  the  line  of  our  road.  The 
ground  we  shall  go  through  is  occupied  by  the  ramifications  of  a 
great  range  of  mountains  that  lies  between  the  main  chain  on  the 
south'West  aud  the  Indus  Uiver  on  the  north-east.  Tiiis  range  is 
irregular  both  in  course  and  height ;  from  some  directions  it  is  to 
be  traversed  only  by  very  high  Passes,  but,  as  we  are  going,  we 
shall  cross  two  ridges  that  belong  to  it  by  comparatively  low  gaps 
quite  easy  to  surmount-. 

From  Kargil  we  first  go  over  the  stony  alluvial  plain,  which 
is  bare  of  vegetation,  and  then,  after  five  miles,  descend  to  the 
village  of  Pftskim,  a  large  village  watered  by  cuts  from  the  stream 
called  Wakba ;  these  watercourses  are  bordered  by  many  willows 
and  some  tall  poplar-trees.  Nearly  a  thousand  feet  above  the 
village,  ou  the  edge  of  a  cliff,  are  some  remains  of  a  fort  that  used 
to  bo  held  by  a  Kajah  tributary  to  Ladakh ;  an  account  of  the 
taking  of  this  place  by  the  Dogras  is  given  in  General  Cun- 
ningham's book.  The  valley  now  narrows,  and  for  12  miles  the 
road  takes  us  up  between  dark  rocky  hills  whose  near  slopes, 
those  within  sight*  are  not  lofty.  The  halting-place  is  Shargol, 
20  miles  from  Kargil.  A  more  even  division  of  the  distance 
would  have  been  to  make  Paskim  the  stage  instead  of  Kargil,  but 
this  latter  is  the  more  usual  rest-place,  as  it  is  now  the  head- 
quarters of  the  district,  and  besides  it  is  often  convenient  to  make 
marches  of  diflerent  lengths,  for  a  quite  short  one  will  give  the 
camp  a  long  leisure  for  rest,  or  for  repairs,  or  other  business. 

Shargol  is  the  first  village  where  there  is  a  Buddhist  mouas- 
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terj  * ;  it  is  a  small  monastery,  with  but  a  few  J^mas,  attached  to 
tlie  one  at  Mulbek  farther  ou.  We  thus  see  that  we  eire  reaching 
the  country  of  the  Buddhists ;  the  people  of  Shargol  are  nearly  all 
of  that  faith,  though  for  some  way  farther  there  is  a  mixture  of 
Muhammadan  Baltic. 

In  the  next  march  we  pass  Mulbek  (also  called  Mnlbe)  and  see 
the  monastery,  one  of  some  size,  and  by  the  road-side  a  large  idul 
carved  in  the  rock,  and  then  we  rise  to  the  easy  Pass  called 
Namika  La,f  13,000  feet,  a  depression  in  soft  (slialy)  rock  between 
mountains  of  limestone.  A  very  easy  descent  brings  us  down  to  a 
stream  that  flows  direct  to  the  Indus ;  turning  to  the  right  we 
follow  the  valley  of  this  stream  upwards,  and  in  a  few  miles  we 
come  to  Kharbu,  a  Bhot  %  village,  which  makes  another  stage. 

Thence  we  continue  up  tbe  same  valley :  the  mountains  on  the 
south  of  us  are  high  mountains  of  limestone,  which  rock  makes 
tbe  chief  part  of  the  very  lofty  ridge  beyond.  Keeping  on 
towards  the  east,  we  rise  to  a  Pass  of  very  similar  character  to  the 
last,  called  Fotii  La ;  it  is  13,400  feet  high ;  the  ground  is  smooth, 
being  composed  of  shale,  but  close  by,  on  the  south,  are  the  rocky 
limestone  hills  ;  a  gentle  slope  for  2000  feet  down  a  valley  that  is 
comparatively  open,  brings  us  to  Lamayuru. 

At  Lamayuru  we  are  well  among  the  Buddhists  or  Bhots.  Here 
is  a  large  monastery  built  on  the  summit  of  cliffs  which  are  partly 
rocky  and  partly  of  alluvial  matter  j  some  portions  of  it  are  very 
curiously  built  on  timbers  placed  across  chasms,  or  joining  ridges 
or  pinnacles  of  the  hardened  alluvial  gravel.  The  cultivated 
ground  is  a  narrow  strip  lying  for  some  lengtli  above  the  sloping 
Yalley-bottom.  As  we  continue  down,  we  join  the  valley  of  a  large 
stream  tbat  flows  froTU  Waulaj  this  is  extremely  narrow;  the  path 
has  with  difficulty  been  made  along  the  slope  of  the  hill  that  rises 
immediately  from  the  stream;  there  are  cliffs  to  be  passed  that 
have  necessitated  wooden  galleries  for  the  road  to  go  on  ;  this  has, 
however,  been  constructed  mth  a  good  deal  of  skill,  and  by  the 

*  The  word  for  monastery  in  tLo  Ladukhi  language  ia  Gonpd. 
t  In  the  Ltulaktil  language  Ld  means  Pusa. 

I  The   wofil    Vhut   means  Bnddhist,   or   pcrhups,  more  pnrticularly,  Buddhiat 
Ttbelau.    Tbe  Ijadakhia  arc  culkt]  Iiht>t  loth  liy  themaelvoti  and  their  ucighlourB. 
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plan  of  crossing  the  stream  three  times,  by  wooden  bridges,  we 
pass  the  difficulties  and  find  our  way  to  the  yalley  of  the  Indus 
itself,  and,  after  anotlier  mile  or  two  and  after  crossing  the  river, 
to  the  Tillage  and  lialting-place  of  KhalsL 


p 
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The  Indus  is  spanned  by  a  wooden  bridge  where  rocks  narrow 
it  up  to  a  width  of  60  or  70  feot  only.  The  bridge  is  com- 
manded by  a  small  fort  on  the  higher  bank ;  the  path  from  the 
bridge,  indeed,  is  led  along  the  covered  way  half  round  the  fort. 
The  village  of  Khalsi  is  on  a  plateau  about  250  feet  above  the 
river ;  there  is  here  a  long  strip  of  cultivated  land  watered  from 
a  side-stream ;  crops  and  fruit-trees  grow  on  it  WidI,  and  even 
luxuriantly  ;  walnuts  and  apricots  ripen,  though  the  height  above 
the  sea  is  something  over  10,000  feet. 

From  this  place  upwards,  to  near  Leli,  the  Indus  Valley  baa 
one  character.  The  river  flows  either  between  rocks  or  against 
alluvial  cliffs,  according  to  whether  the  mountain  spurs  reach  the 
water  or  strips  of  alhivium-terrace  intervene.  The  hills  that  are 
seen  aro  not  very  lofty ;  all  are  bare  and  extremely  dry.  The 
only  green  visible  is  on  those  spots  wliere  the  streams  from  the 
mountains  on  the  north-east  are  brought  on  to  tbe  alluvial 
plateaus  and  enable  tho  ground  to  bo  tilled ;  there  villages  have 
been  formed,  and  wo  see  the  verdure  of  corn-fields  and  of  orchards, 
or  rather  of  the  lities  of  fruit-trees  that  have  been  planted  along 
the  watercourses  that  skirt  the  little  fields. 

For  the  next  three  days'  journey  there  are  two  routes  that 
may  be  taken  ;  they  unite  again  one  march  short  of  Leh.  The  first 
is  along  the  valley,  keeping  as  near  to  the  river  as  the  ground  will 
allow;  the  other  is  a  higher  route  along  a  series  of  plateaus  behind 
the  former  j  it  ia  this  latter  that  we  choose ;  the  valley  itself  will 
be  again  spoken  of  in  a  later  chapter* 

After  continuing  for  a  few  miles  in  the  immediate  Indus  Valley, 
we  turn  up  a  ravine  to  the  left,  and,  rising  some  1500  feet,  we  get 
on  to  a  high  plam  between  an  outer,  low,  range  of  hills  and  the 
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inner  high  one.  This  plain  is  intf  rnipted  by  cross  valleys  that, 
originating  in  the  higher  rang**,  pass  through  the  lower  one  down 
to  the  Indus ;  the  plain  thus  becomes  divided  up  into  wide  necks 
of  land.  In  the  first  cross  valley  were  several  villages,  one  of 
them,  Timisgam,  ending  the  first  stage  from  Khalsr. 

The  next  day's  journey  began  by  the  route  leading  us  np  a 
branch  of  that  valley,  past  some  patehes  of  cultivated  ground, 
supporting  each  its  own  hamlet,  into  a  narrow  dry  gulley  between 
rounded  hiU-surfaces,  up  which  we  rose  until  we  came  out  upon 
another  such  neck  as  we  were  on  the  day  before.  Again  there 
crosses  at  right  angles  to  the  road  a  ravine  which  we  have  to 
go  down  into  and  np  again  by  a  zigzag  path  that  gives  us  several 
hundred  feet  of  fall  and  rise.  Then  a  gradual  descent  brings  us  to 
Himis  Shukpa,  a  noted  place.  Tliis  place  is  named  after  a  grove 
of  a  hundred  or  two  large  shukpa,  or  pencil-cedar,  trees  which  there 
grow  about  a  stony  mound.  The  girth  of  several  of  these  trees  is 
six  or  seven  feet,  and  some  that  have  irregular  trunks  measure 
10  feet  and  more;  they  taper  quickly  upwards,  reaching  to  a 
height  of  about  40  feet ;  it  is  a  holy  grove  protected  by  the  gods ; 
disease  and  misfortune  are  said  to  overtake  those  who  commit 
sacrilege  against  it.  At  Himia  Shukpa  are  remains  of  a  fort  or 
tower,  wlijch  was  built  by  the  Sokpos  who  invaded  Ladakh  towards 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  I  was  told  that  they  built 
such  towers  in  many  places,  and  that  this  was  the  most  westerly  of 
them ;  its  walls  are  of  a  kind  of  gravel  or  concrete  moulded. 

From  Himis  Shukpa  we  go  up  over  another  neck  of  gravelly 
ground,  and  down  to  another  ravine ;  the  waters  of  this  support 
the  village  called  Yangthang,  or  '^New  Plain.**  This  was  settled 
five-and-twcnty  years  ago  by  a  Lama,  who,  by  his  wisdom  and 
good  management,  got  the  main  watercourse  made,  and,  having 
established  cultivation,  fixed  a  mon?istery  in  the  valley,  in  which 
there  are  now  seventy  Lamas,  Tlie  land,  which,  by  grant,  is  free  of 
Government  dues,  is  cultivated  by  laboiu'ers  w^ho  receive  their  food 
and  clothing  from  the  monastery.  Two  more  plateaus,  separated 
by  a  ravine,  making  five  in  this  march,  had  to  bo  crossed  before 
Tarutse,  which  we  made  the  halting- place,  was  reached. 
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The  next  day  a  few  miles  of  sloping  plain,  eimilar  to  vfhai  we 
had  crossed  so  much  of^  brought  us  to  Bazgo. 

It  must  he  understood  that  in  these  marches  from  Khalsi  we 
were  all  along  edging  the  lofty  granite  range  that  for  such  a  long 
distance  divides  the  valley  of  the  Indus  from  that  of  its  great 
tributary  the  Shuyok*  For  the  greater  part  of  the  way  spurs  of  it 
only  were  visible — rugged  and  bare,  brown  and  yellow,  lulls,  whose 
Burfuco  was  niuch-dipjoiuted  rock ;  but  sometimes  the  eye  readied 
up  the  valleys  to  the  lofty  central  ridge,  still  of  the  same  character, 
or  else,  perhaps,  touched  with  the  white  of  some  recent  snowfall. 

Bazgo  is  a  large  village ;  as  one  looks  down  on  it  fi^m  the 
edge  of  the  plateau  it  has  a  picturesque  and  strange  look  on 
account  of  the  position  of  some  of  its  buildings,  as  of  the 
monastery,  on  the  towering  rock. 

Th©  two  rcmtes  that  had  separated  near  Khalsi  have  again 
met  here  at  Bazgo.  From  that  place  the  one  road  traverses  a 
Btony  plain  not  very  much  above  the  level  of  the  Indus.  Nimtl 
is  passed,  a  largo  village  at  the  inner  edge  of  this  plain.  Again 
there  intervenes  a  low  Line  of  hills  between  the  Indus  and  the 
great  range ;  but  liere  there  is  no  road  at  all  by  the  river  side, 
so  steep  is  the  cliff;  wo  have  therefore  once  more  to  leave  the 
near  neighbourhood  of  the  river  and  go  over  more  stony  plateaus 
between  the  outer,  low,  line  of  hill  and  the  high  mountains.  A 
rise  of  about  1200  feet  up  a  narrow  raviue,  cut  in  the  alluvial 
deposits,  brought  us  to  the  plateau  level,  and  we  then  found 
ourselves  in  the  same  desolate  kind  of  country  we  had  passed 
through  before  eoraing  to  Bazgo.  There  was  the  stony  plain, 
made  up  of  granite  detritus,  and  boimded  by  rocky  mountains; 
on  neither,  for  miles,  was  anything  green  visible;  the  near  raoun- 
taLns — spurs  jagged  by  weathering — were  of  many  shades  and 
tints  of  brown,  the  variations  occurring  sometimes  in  veins,  some- 
times in  masses,  and  sometimes  being  due  to  a  tains  of  blocks 
fallen  from  one  particular  coloured  cliff;  in  the  higher  parts  tlie 
hills  were  more  of  one  sober  brown  colour,  and  of  more  regular 
lines  of  ridge. 

Up  one  of  the  stony  ravines  is  the  village  of  Umla;   but 
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it  cannot  be  seen  from  the  road.  On  our  way  we  pass  Tliant, 
a  collection  of  eigbt  or  ten  houses,  with  corresponding  cultiva- 
tion ;  then  we  cross  the  last  of  the  plateaus,  from  which  descend' 
ing  we  reach  a  little  garden  planted  by  the  roadeiile  for  the 
shelter  of  travellers,  which  is  close  to  the  village  of  Phayaog. 
ThencD  a  few  miles  by  the  side  of  the  river  brought  ua  to  Pitak, 
the  last  village  before  Leh. 

All  the  cultivated  spots  hitherto  met  with  in  Ladakh  were 
watered  from  side-streams — streams  coming  almost  immediately 
from  the  mountaias  w^ith  a  more  or  less  steep  fall.  But  at 
Pitak  tlio  land  is  irrigated  from  the  Indus  itself.  For  we  are 
here  at  the  beginning  of  a  part  of  the  Indus  Valley,  where  the 
bottom  is  wide  and  is  occupied  by  a  Hat  of  alluvium,  over  which 
the  waters  of  the  main  stream  can  be  brought. 

At  Pitak  there  is  an  isolated  rock  a  few  hundred  feet  high, 
on  which  all  the  older  buildings  are  situated.  The  monastery 
is  on  the  summit  at  one  end,  and  there  is  a  fortification — of  two 
towers  connected  by  a  double  wall — that  must  have  helped  to  make 
the  rock  a  strong  position*  Formerly  all  the  houses  were,  for 
protection's  sake,  built  thus  high  up ;  this  was  very  commonly 
the  case  throughout  Ladakh,  ouly  in  the  last  generation  oi  so 
have  the  people  taken  generally  to  building  in  the  plain. 

We  are  now  but  five  miles  from  Leh,  the  capital ;  it  is  indeed 
within  sight  from  the  summit  of  the  rock ;  let  us  from  hero  take 
a  general  view  of  the  geographical  position  of  that  town. 

The  HTer  is  10,500  feet  aliove  the  sea;  it  is  fiowiug  with  a 
gentle  current  in  a  Hat,  the  surface  of  which  is  in  great  part 
of  pebbles  only,  but  here  and  there  it  is  of  such  a  fine  alluvial 
soil  that  tlie  jieople  have  been  able  to  bring  it  under  cultivation. 
On  the  south-west  side  this  low  flat  is  bordered  by  a  stretch  of 
sloping  gravelly  ground,  consisting  of  a  number  of  coalesced  fans 
that  have  been  deposited  by  streams  having  their  ongin  in  the 
mountains  on  the  south — mountains  which  rise  up  to  20,000  feet. 
On  the  north-east  of  the  river  there  continues  the  same  great 
granite  ridge,  at  the  foot  of  which  we  have  been  passing ;  the 
summit  of  it  is  about  12  miles  from  the  Indus,  as  the  crow  flies. 
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The  line  of  ridge  is  fi-om  18,000  to  19.000  feet  higb.  The  Passes 
through  it  are  17,000  and  18,000  feet. 

A  vulley,  coming  down  from  this  great  central  ridge,  bounded 
close  by  roeky  branch-ridges,  at  the  distance  of  four  miles  from  the 
river  widens,  the  spurs  of  the  hills  both  becoming  lower  and 
retreating  aside,  insomuch  that  there  ocenrs  an  open  space  of 
the  form  nearly  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  the  side  of  it  five  miles 
in  length.  The  town  of  Leh  is  at  the  apex  of  this  triangle, 
where  the  valley  begins  to  widen.  Rocky  liilbspurs  form  the 
sides,  the  river  Indus  the  base,  Pitak  being  at  one  end  of  the 
base. 

This  triangular  space  is  not  a  level ;  it  has  a  steady,  gentle 
slope  up  from  the  river.  Advancing  from  Pitak  we  rise,  in  the 
five  or  six  miles*  about  1000  feet,  the  altitude  of  the  town  of  Leh 
being  11,500  feet.  The  lower  part  of  the  slope  (of  which  the 
whole  consists  of  a  gravelly  alluvial  deposit)  is  dry  and  stony* 
but  as  we  go  on  we  come  within  the  tract  that  the  side-stream 
has  been  able  to  supply  with  irrigating  water,  and  find  a  space 
of  several  hundred  acres  covered  with  crops. 

Here,  by  the  farther  edge  of  this  cultivated  space,  on  one  of 
the  branch  ppurs  from  the  hills  and  spreading  on  to  the  plain  in 
front  of  it,  is  built  the  town  of  Leh.  The  most  conspicuous  object 
in  it  is  tlie  palace  of  the  former  rulers,  an  edifice  boldly  built 
up  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  stories  from  the  shoulder  of  the 
spur;  a  slight  in-leaning  of  the  massive  walls  gives  it  a  great 
look  of  strength.  Higher  up,  on  the  same  rocky  ridge,  are  the 
monastery  and  the  towers  of  an  old  fortificatinn.  Below,  in  front 
of  the  palace,  houses  cover  the  slope.  On  the  flat  beneath  is  the 
newer  part  of  the  town.  Entering  from  the  direction  of  Kashmir 
we  pass  through  a  small  gateway  and  find  ourselves  in  a  long, 
wide,  and  straight  bazaar,  the  houses  regularly  built  and  uniformly 
whitewashed.  This  has  been  erected  since  the  Dogras  took  the 
country,  and  is  now  the  place  that  is  most  frequented.  At  the 
farther  end  of  this  bazaar  one  passes  into  the  old  part  of  tiie  town, 
among  houses  separated  by  narrow  winding  passages.  As  one 
rises  on  to  the  slope  of  the  hill  one  meets  with  a  few  houses  of  a 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

LADAKH:  THE  IXIIABITANTS, 

l.AT)Ainnit  —  OUAHPXs  —  colonies  JS  LADAKH  —  MODE    OF    LITKLIBOOP  —  FOBITIOV  OF 
THE  -WOMKN  ^  CKETAIN  CVffTOMS—^UaSABTEBXm  AJfD  lIHaB. 

Of  thg  ft-tnr  rm^e^A  nf  mivn  uliQ  inhnlii^  ^^P  cQ^^^rj  on  the  north- 
east of  the  main  chain  of  mountains — the  country  which  drains 
into  the  Indus — wl^ose  naraes  are  Champa^  Ladakhl,  Baltl/and 
Dard,  the  first  t^r^^  hplong  to  the  Tlb^^tap  raoa!  PeopIe""of^thi9 
Tibetan  race  extend  over  an  enonnous  extent  of  high  ground 
at  the  back  of  the  Himalayas,  from  the  borders  of  Cliina  proper 
to  the  territories  we  are  dealing  with.  We  are  here,  in  Ladakh 
and  Baltistan,  at  the  most  north-westerly  spots  occupied  by  them. 
The  first  of  the  three  subdiTisions  of  Tibetans — ^the  Champas 
;^are  those  who  lead^a  JiQnmdiii_iif£Lj}D  the  upland  valleys, 
places  which,  being  too  elevated  for  cultivation  to  bring  a  living, 
are  fit  only  for  pastoral  uses.  The  second,  thaj^adakbis,  are 
those  Tibetans  who  have  settled  in  the  valley,  and  intEe  side 
valleys,  of  the  Indus ;  who  have  formed  villages  and  have  occu- 
pied nearly  all  the  ground  fit  lor  cultivation;  and  who  still 
retain  tht^r^ddhist  faith  which  is  hekl  by  the  Tibetans  to  the 
Boulh-eas1i  and  east.  Thirdly^  tlie  Bait  is  are  that  branch  of 
the  Til>etan  race,  who,  at  one  time  identical  with  the  Ladakhl*?, 
spread  farther  down  the  Indus  Valley  and  then  became  converted 
to  the  Muhammadan  faith.*  Dt^ferrinpf  our  say  about  the  Ballls 
until  W0  come  to  describe  the  region  they  inhabit,  we  will  in  this 
chapter  look  at  the  characteristics  of  the  other  two  bratiohe8,  the 
inhabitants  of  Ladakh  both  settled  and  wandering,  and  will  tell 
Bomething  as  to  their  mode  of  life. 

*  TI16  geographical  diatribution  of  thue  raoea  10  olGarlj  expressed  on  tho  Eoco 
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Ladakhis, 

The  Ladakhis  have  the  Turanian  cast  of  feature— that  which 
we  are  apt  to  call  Chinese,  from  our  having  become  most 
familiar  with  it  throngh  the  Chinese  division  of  the  Turanian 
family.  They  have  it  not  perhaps  in  its  greatest  intensity,  but 
Btill  unmistakably.  The  cheek-bones  are  high;  from  them 
downwards  the  face  rapidly  narrows ;  the  chin  is  small  and 
usually  retreats.  The  most  persistent  peculiarity  is  that  of  the 
eyes,  of  which  the  outer  corners  are  drawn  out  and  the  upper 
eyelids  are  overhung  by  a  fold  of  the  skin  above.  The  eyes  are 
brown  in  colour.  The  nose  is  pressed,  so  to  say,  into  the  face; 
and  it  is  often,  but  not  always,  depressed  at  the  bridge.  The 
mouth  is  large  and  inexpressive;  the  lips  project,  but  are  not 
thick.  The  hair,  whic!i  is  black,  is  cut  quite  close  in  front  and 
at  the  sides  of  the  head ;  behind,  it  is  collected  into  a  plait  or 
pigtail,  which  reaches  about  to  the  small  of  the  back.  Mou- 
staches are  always  or  nearly  always  present,  but  they  are  small, 
and  the  beard  is  very  scant. 

In  stature  the  Ladakhis  are  short,  several  inches  below  the 
English  middle  height.  Cunningham  gives  nearly  5  feet  2  inchea 
as  the  height  of  the  men  and  4  feet  9}  inches  as  that  of  the 
women.     Both  sexes  are  broad-made  and  strong.  There 

is  00  doubt  that  they  are  an  ugly  race ;  their  best  friends  cannot 
deny  it.  As  to  the  women,  the  best  that  can  be  said  of  their 
looks  is  that  some  of  the  younger  ones  are  "  not  so  bad  looking." 

One  is  glad,  on  coming  to  the  subject  of  their  character,  to 

find   more   to  bo   praised..    The   LaHakhls  nrft  nhppyfu].  willing^ 

^and  good-tempered ;  they  are  very  rf^mly  fnr'n  htiiMili ,  ilu^y  an 

ijAt  qi^art-pli^TT^^^,  ijnlf^-sB  it  be  when  excited  by  their  intoxicating 

drink,  chaiig,  and  if  over  that  they  do  get  to  wrangling  or 
fighting,  no  bad  blootl  remains  afterwards.  They  are  by  no 
means  infrmiiona;  Rimplinity  and  clumsiness  are  cbaracteristicg^ 
of  them.  There  could  hardly  be  two  national  clmrfl^tf^^  mnr^ 
oppo8ed"'tEan^bose  o?  tlie  "Ladakhig  and  the  Kashmiris ;  these 
latter,  quick,   versatile,  and  plausible;    the  others  sJow,  inapt, 
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and  mncb  given  to  Irutli-telling.  The  Ladakliis,  however,  have 
bj  no  means  poor  understandings ;  they  are  not  muddle-headed, 
but  will  learn  to  understand  clearly  if  given  a  fair  time  and 
opportunity.  Major  Godwin-Austen  has  with  truth  remarked 
that  in  one  respect  the  Ladakbi  writers  far  excel  the  munshi^, 
or  writers,  of  India — that  is,  iu  the  understanding  of  a  map* 

Their  dress  is  simple ;  it  is  all  woollen,  of  a  coarse  and  thick, 
but  not  very  closely- woven,  home-made  cloth,  of  a  natural  drab 
colour.  The  men  wear  a  cho^a,  or  ifv-ide  and  long  coat,  folded  over 
double  in  front,  and  confined  at  the  waist  by  a  woollen  kamarband, 
or  scarf*  They  wear  nothing  beneath  this ;  with  boots  and  cap,  and 
may  bo  an  extra  wrapper,  their  attire  is  complete.  As  to 

cap,  there  is  an  old  and  a  new  fashion.  The  old  sort  of  cap,  still 
a  great  deal  worn^  hut  chiefly  in  those  parts  that  are  out  of  the*vay 
of  traffic  from  foreign  countries,  is  of  the  peculiar  form  shown  in 
the  cut*    The  part  that  falls  over,  as  far  as  I  could  make  out» 

does  no  good  to  the  wearer.  The 
Kashnitrk  have  an  absurd  story 
about  these  caps,  that  their  origin 
was  from  the  time  when  a  force 
of  Mughal  soldiers  from  Kashmir, 
under  Ibrahim  Khan,  came  to  help 
the  Ladakh  ruler  against  the  Sokpo 
invadei"s.  When  this  force  was  re- 
LAjjAKHi  CAP,  tiring,  one  of  the  troopers  dropi>ed 

his  horse's  tobrd^  or  nose-bag,  which  a  Ladakhi,  picking  it  up, 
wore  for  a  cap;  and  the  i'ashion  was  so  much  admired  that  it 
became  general.  The  other  soils  of  head-dress  are  a  jaunty 
fikuU-cap,  which  is  the  newer  fashion,  and  a  comfortable  lamb- 
skin cap,  with  large  ear-flaps,  which  in  summer  are  stuck  up 
behind  in  a  curious  way,  but  in  winter  they  make  the  best  possible 
protection  against  tho  severe  cold.  To  the  Ladakhi 

his  boots  are  a  matter  of  great  importance*  The  stony  gromid, 
and  in  winter  the  biting  snow,  require  precautions.  A  piece 
of  thick  leather  makes  the  sole,  and  is  moulded  round  for  the 
sides  of  the  feet  as  well;  a  felt  or  a  cloth  top  is  joined  on  to 
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this,  to  reach  above  tlie  ankle ;  the  leg  is  further  protects 
felt  gaiters,  secured  by  a  tape  wound  maDy  times  round.  This 
chaussure  is  good  against  cold,  and  is  not  bad  for  rock-climbing 
where  the  ground  is  dry. 

The  women  wear  a  gown,  the  skirt  somewhat  gathered  into 
plaits^  of  vertical  strips  of  woollen  cloth,  generally  blue  and  red 
alternately  but  soraetiines  patterned,  sewn  together.  Over  the 
shoulders  h  worn  a  kind  of  shawl,  of  sheepskin  with  the  wool 
inside.  For  head-dress  they  have  only  a  strip  of  cloth,  ornamented 
with  shells  or  with  rough  turquoises,  from  the  forehead  back  over 
the  middle  of  tlie  head,  and  lappets  of  cloth  edged  with  fur 
over  the  ears,  but  under  the  hair.  They  wear  the  same  sort  of 
shoes  as  the  men.  The  dress  of  neither  men  nor  women 

varies  with  the  season  of  the  year. 

The  only  division  of  the  Ladilkliis— the  only  caste  division— is 
that  the  blacksmiths  and  the  musicians  belong  to  castes  which  are 
considered  low;  the  blacksmith  caste,  I  believe,  being  thought  the 
lowest  of  all.  These  low  castes  are  called  Bern ;  with  none  of  them 
will  the  ordinary  Ladakhi  intermaiTy. 

The  priesthood  of  Lamas  does  not  make  a  caste ;  the  oflice  is 
not  hereditary* 

Champ  AS* 

The  Champa^  inhabit  the  higher  country^ — thft  yflUr^y  nP  t.ti<a 
^^ggiig_fthove  the  viUarres^the  other  ptainSr  f>r  flftt-hnft/vmorl  valleys, 

of  Rupshu,  and  a  few  miflyinpr  pla^^PA — 

They  are  not  very  different  from  the  Ladakhi^.  Their  diifereiit 
occupation  would  bo  sure  to  produce  some  changesT^r  rather,  it 
should  be  said,  probably,  that  the  settled  life  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  villages  had  changed  these  last  from  what  their  ancestors  were, 
who  lived  the  nomad  life,  and  who  now  are  represented  by  the 
Champas.  For  it  is  likely  that  the  course  of  events  was  this — 
that  of  the  Tibetans,  spreading  north-westward,  some  reached 
a  country  they  were  able  to  settle  in  and  to  cultivate,  w^hile 
some  remained  in  the  higher  parts,  and  kept  to  their  pastoral 
ways.  The  difference  in  the  face  that  struck  me  was 

that    the   Chanipas    have   rather   a    projecting   chin,    while   the 
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TfadakMs,  as  before  said,  have  a  reoedii^  one;  the  ChmmpiSy 
again.  Lave  a  more  ezpresgiTe  moath.  Tbey  are  a  most 

Lardy  and  a  most  cheerful  set  of  people.  Living  all  their  Uvea 
in  a  sererely  cold  climate,  and  getting  a  aeanty  subsistence,  they 
stiU  have  the  best  of  spirits*  When,  after  a  day  a  journey,  they 
collect  round  the  scanty  fire  that  is  warming  their  evening  meal, 
their  merry  laughter  shows  what  a  good  heart  they  can  keep  in 
what,  to  strangers,  seem  to  be  the  hardest  of  cironmstances. 
Their  lives  are  spent  in  tenta ;  they  stay  for  a  mooth  or  two  at 
a  time  in  one  spot,  to  graze  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  then  they 
move  with  them  whither  the  advancing  season  promises  better 
pasture.  Some  few  details  of  their  way  of  b'ving  will  be  given 
when  we  come  to  describe  the  country  itself  which  they  frequent. 

The  dress  of  the  Cbampas  is  almost  the  same  as  that  of  the 
LadakLis,  only  that  some  of  them  wear  the  long  wide  coat  of  lamb- 
skin, instead  of  woollen  cloth. 

As  a  jnlej  the  Tlift'"!  ft^  ^^^  ^ r^dalflil^o  not  intermarry.  The 
^ligion  of  the  two  is  the  same,  but  it  lies  light  on  the  Cham^sT 
Their  young  men  do  not  becop^*'  I^rp»°  The  number  of  th^ 
Cbampas  within  "this  territory  is  very  small ;  there  are  hardly 
more  than  a  hundred  families  of  *>iAm  T^thnilrifnr^^^y  *h<^j2-Ai**v— 
not  difierent  from  those  who  inhabit  the  next  tracts  to  the  south- 


east^-country  wmcL  is-ittd^^lha  GkiYernmanl  oTXhasii^  ^ 

Colonies  in  Ladakh* 
There  are  some  fEtmllies  who  come  and  go  with  the  summer, 
and  a  very  few  who  have  settled,  of  a  race  called  Khamha.  They 
are  of  the  country  named  Khara,  far  to  the  east  of  Lhasa.  By  what 
road  they  first  came  from  their  own  country  I  know  not,  but  now 
they  reach  the  districts  of  Zanskar  aad  Rnpshu  from,  strange  to 
say,  the  side  of  India.  They  are  of  Tibetan  race,  and  their 
language,  though  different  from  that  of  our  Cbampas,  still  can  be 
understood  by  them.  The  Khamba  are  professional  beggars,  of  a 
very  vagrant  disposition ;  they  wander  about  some  part  of  India 
in  the  cold  months,  and  find  their  way  up  here  in  the  summer, 
subsisting  by  begging.  It  is  strange  that  they  should  come  to  such 
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a  poor  country  as  tlie  higher  parts  of  Ladakh  for  the  exercise  of 
their  calling;  but  the  Bhots,  though  poor,  are  charitahle.  These 
Khambas,  too,  give  themselves  a  religious  air,  as  do  most  beggars 
in  the  East,  and  that  may  help  tliem.  But  in  truth,  in  their  ways, 
they  are  more  like  to  the  gipsies  than  to  devotees.  They  have  their 
wives  and  children  with  them,  and  these  all  come  round  in  succes- 
sion to  beg,  as  if  iodependent  of  each  other.  They  live  in  the 
smallest  of  tents ;  these  are  only  just  high  enough  for  one  to  seat 
oneself  on  the  floor  beueath  them.  The  tent  and  their  other  trups 
are  carried  on  the  backs  of  a  few  of  the  load-carrying  goats  which 
they  always  possess.  The  Maharaja's  authorities  have  tried  to 
persuade  some  of  these  Kliamba  to  take  to  agriculture,  and  a  bit 
of  land  has  been  given  for  this  object  by  the  Pangkong  Lake.  I 
saw  one  family  there,  who  had  comraencod  to  till,  and  had  left  oflf 
their  inveterate  habit  of  beggiiig  ;  but  they  were  still  in  tent«»  and 
had  not  begun  to  build  a  house. 

The  next  colonizers  to  be  mentiooed  are  Balil^.  This  race  of 
Baltis  will  be  more  fully  spoken  of  in  the  chapter  which  treats 
of  their  own  country,  Baltistan  ;  here  I  will  only  name  their  settle^ 
ments  in  Ladakh,  In  the  fir^t  place,  there  are  Bali  Is 

inhabiting  the  valleys  of  Dras  and  Surii,  and  the  tract  about 
Paskim,  which  is  ctdled  Purik,  These  are  not  geographically 
separated  from  the  main  body  of  thoLr  countrymen  in  Baltistan, 
which  district  borders  on  Dnis;  but  they  have  some  slight  differ- 
encea  Then  there  is  an  isolated  colony  of  Baltls  right 

in  the  middle  of  the  Bhot  country,  only  a  few  miles  from  Leh. 
The  largest  tract  of  cultivated  land  in  Ladakh  is  in  great  part  held 
by  them;  this  is  at  a  place  called  Chushot,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Indus,  from  five  to  ten  miles  from  Leh.  These  immigrant 
Baltis  came  four  or  five  generations  back,  some  from  Purik  and 
Bome  from  Skardii. 

DdrdB  are  found  in  Dras  and  in  several  places  along  the  valley 


of  the  Dras  Kiver,  and  again  in  a  few  villages  in  the  valley  of  the 

Indus,   being    there    interpolated   between    the   Baity   and   thfl 

Ladakhis.     It  is  at  these  last  places  that  some  Buddhist  DSrda 

*^^— ocCtifX'these  make  small  arS  very  much  isolated  communities** 
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There  are  some  ethnologioal  facts  connected  with  them,  which  are 
of  great  iotereat ;  these  will  bo  given  in  one  of  the  chapters  oa 
Dardistan  (Chap-  xvill.). 

In  tho  town  of  Leh  are  a  g<x)l  many  familjei3  of  half•^ 
born  of  Bhot  women,  the  fathers  being  merchants  of  flifierent 
who  have  frequented  tho  market  at  that  place.  There 

commercial 


has  for  long^  been  a  commercial   connection   between,  Leh   and 

KftshiniT,  o"  T  fnmilma  of  KMhmir  ni^rrlmrifs  liuve  settled  in  Leh. 


:er8  on, 
it  rao8^ 


imd^probably  there  kii^  been   fur  generations,  a  j 
hybrid  class,  brought  into  being  by  the  intermarriage  of  these 
Kashmiri  with  women  of  the  country,  who  >pt^  h^n^   ftnd  art!  ^ 
"ready  to  ttrrg'Huhammaihin— ^r  to  any  ojher  rcligion^ — in  order 
to  marry.  Again,  the  Turki    merchants,   from   the 


direction  of  Yarkiind,   nre   responsible   for  another  set  of  half-    i 
castes.  A  third  class  has  sprung  into  existence  since 

the  conquest  of  Ladakh  by  the  Bogras,  from  the  connection  of 
Dogra  sepoys  mth  Jjadakhi  women.  These  are,  or  were,  called 
QhuBmzddas,  that  is  to  say,  "slave-born."*  The  theory  was 
that,  being  burn  out  of  wedhx-k,  they  bekmged  to  Govern- 
ment ;  this  theory  was  so  far  carried  into  practice  that  they  used 
to  receive  their  daily  bread  from  Government,  and  to  give,  un- 
willingly, their  labour  in  return,  in  such  work  as  wool-cleaning. t 
They  were,  indeed,  bondmen,  unable  to  leave  their  country  or  to 
get  their  living  in  it  in  their  own  way.  Some  years  ago  an  attempt 
was  made  to  get  them  to  settle  on  a  bit  of  land  lately  enclosed, 
and  to  follow  agriculture  ;  but  their  want  of  skill,  as  well  as  want 
of  capital,  made  this  to  fail.  When  I  was  at  Leh,  in  1871, 1  was 
enabled,  by  orders  from  the  Maharaja,  to  set  them  free  to  go  whet's 
they  pleased.  They  had  diminished  to  quite  a  small  number; 
they  were  all  ready  to  eacritice  the  Government  daily  ration  for 
the  sake  of  liberty.  Before  manumitting  tliem  I  ascertained  that 
there  was  a  prospect  for  each  of  them  of  a  living  to  be  got,  and  I 
hope  that  by  this  time  they  are  absorbed  in  the  general  population. 

♦  The  two  former  half-caate  breeds  are  called  "  Argliftun/*  | 

t  A  great  de&l  of  hand  labour  of  a  liglit  Bort  is  require*!  in  picking  the  paBhm  or 
ondcrwool  of  the  sbawl-goatA  free  from  bmr  before  lit  is  seat  dowsi  to  Kiuhiuir. 
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The  result  of  the  eros&iiig  of  breeds,  iu  each  of  these  three 
cases,  cannot  be  said  to  be  gi>od.  The  La!f-castes  are  for  the  most 
part  thoroughly  untrustworthy,  and  in  other  respects  they  are  of 
worse  character  than  either  of  the  races  they  spring  from,  Thia 
is  probably  dae — and  I  think  the  remark  may  have  a  wider  appli- 
cation than  to  the  small  communities  here,  may  apply  to  the 
mixed  breeds  of  many  other  countries — to  the  want  of  family  ties 
and  of  the  training  in  social  habits  of  which  children  of  almost 
every  race  get  something  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  hut 
which  is  broken  through  when  unusual  connections  are  made.  An 
exception  to  be  made  from  the  above  general  statement  of  their 
low  moral  stale— that  of  some  respectable  families  of  the  Kastimli  i 
half-castes — in  some  measure  corroborates  what  has  just  been  si^id, 
insomuch  that  these  have  for  some  generations  tbrmed  a  com- 
munity of  settled  habits  and  have  again  acquired  a  standard  of 
morals  of  wliich  the  miscellaneous  half-castes  seem  quite  devoid. 


Mode  of  Livelihood. 

Almost     all      ihft      TiMdaUh't,^     \\W      °rgP(;^H      '"     cgi^lnnlf .mn  .      fl^^ 

number  of  artisans  is  very  small  indeed,  and  of  shopkeepers  of 
that  race  there  are  hardly  any ;  the  shopkeepers  of  the  town  of 
Leh^the  only  town  in  the  whole  country — are  either  of , the  half- 
castes  or  are  strangors.     Thus  the  p;reatcr  part  of  the  population^ 

of  Ladakh  ar*^  ronnti^ifirl  witli  the  soiL Tliey  form  a  peasantry 

tilling  their  own  land.  The  area  cultivated  by  one  family  is 
from  two  to  four  acres.  From  the  produce  of  this,  and  from  the 
incomings  of  miscellaneous  labour  which  they  undertake,  they 
manage  to  pay  the  Governraent  demand  and  to  get  for  themselves 
a  fair  living.  The  sons  of  a  family  neither  divide  the 

heritage  nor  themselves  separate,  but  they  enjoy  the  estate  in 
common^  in  one  homphold  ;  the  domestic  institution  which  ia 
necessarily  connected  with  this  arrangement  will  be  spoken  of 
farther  on.  The  people  of  rank  also  have  their  interest 

in  the  soil ;  some  have  grants  of  land  free,  or  to  a  certain  extent 
free,  of  the   Government    land-tax ;   others   have    laud   bearin;^ 
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tbat  burden  which  they  are  able  to  make  some  profit  cmt  of 
by  employiug  labourers. 

The  grajg  which  is  most  prolific  and  which  is  grown  to  the 
greatest  extent  is  gim.  or  loose-^irraioed  barley,  and  it  is  the  meal 
of  thi^grainlihatlib^  iftdftkhia  mostly  eat.  GTrim^is^aTiarHy 
plantTlt  is  cultivated  eyeii  at  the  height  of  15,000  feet;  this 
Leiglit  iiidtM^'J  ie  exceptional ;  there  is  only  one  place  at  that 
altitude  where  it  grows,  about  twelve  acres  being  there  sown 
with  it  J  but  at  13,700  and  14,OlH3  feet  there  are  villages  de- 
pendent on  its  cultivation.  At  lower  levels,  liesides  the  grim, 
wheat  is  grown.  But  liltlo  of  this  is  consumed  by  the  Ladakhis 
tlieraselves ;  they  grow  it  for  the  market,  for  the  use  of  the 
people  of  the  town  aud  of  the  travelling  merchants  Wheat 
does  well  up  to  11,500  feet;  it  Is  cultivated,  but  with  less 
success,  oven  at  1*2,800  feet.  Peas,  and  barley  (of  the  kind 
common  in  other  countries)  are  crops  that  grow  at  almost  as 
great  heights  as  any.     This  barley  is  given  to  horses.  In 

the  lower  parts  of  Ladukh— from  10,500  or  10,000  feet  down- 
wards— two  crops  can  be  got  off  the  same  land.  I  think  tbat 
barley  or  grim  is,  commonly,  the  first  aud  millet  the  second 
crop.  Tli^n  dops  not  grow  in  Ladakh.     Maize  has 

tried  in  a  garden  without  much  iuccesri|  Ihti  tfiCfs  of  it  which 


beeiL^^ 
chlS 


saw  were  only  four  inches  long. 

T^vAry  f^yf^p^  aa  has  been  saitl^  requires  irrigation  for  its  growth ; 
several  times  has  the  land  to  be  watered  to  bring  on  the  plant. 
In  the  middle  of  Ladakh,  if  (here  be  a  sufScieut  siipply  of  water, 
the  crop  is  secure ;  there  sunshine  never  fails  for  the  ripening  of 
it.  In  Zanakar,  however,  which  is  near  the  most  snowy  range, 
and  in  sorao  of  the  very  high  parts,  there  is  sometimes  a  failure  of 
the  sun-warmth  necessary  to  ripen  the  grain. 

Ploughing  is  done  chiefly  with  the  hybrid  of  the  ydk  bull  and 
the  common  cow ;  tliis  they  call  zo  if  ma^  and  zomo  if  female. 
The  yak  itself  is  not  good  for  the  plough."  The  corn 

is  sometimes  reaped  with  a  sickle,  sometimes  pulled  up  by  the 
roots  from  tho  loose  soil. 

•  TliG  yak,  however,  ia  vory  useful  for  carrying  burdens.    The  LftdakJiia  earn  m 
grxkl  <1i>a1  a5  cjirrkrtt  of  mercliatiU'  gothb  with  their  yiks,  thL-ir  zoe,  nud  tlioir  jiouit^fi. 
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J2^fi_i|7^ivpran1  TnnA  of  Jjie  p6ople  18  barley-meal,  made  from 
grim;   it  is  either  made  into  a  broth  and  drunk  warm,  or  else  into 


a  sort  of  dough  and  eaten  with  butter-milk  if  that  can  be  got. 
They  generally  have  three  meals ;  one  an  hour  or  two  after  snn- 
rise,  of  the  barley-broth ;  one  at  mid-day,  of  the  dough ;  a  third 
after  sunset,  of  the  broth  again.  In  this  way  they  consume  some 
two  pounds'  weight  of  meal  a  day.  To  the  broth  they  put  any 
addition  they  cau  get ;  eometimes  it  ia  vegetable,  sometimeB  meat, 
and  sometimes  tea. 

Unlike  the  natives  of  India,  the  Ladakhw  are  not  particular  as 
to  their  feeding.  They  obey  few  restrictions  as  to  what  to  eat  or 
how  to  eut  it,  or  as  to  the  method  of  ahiughtering.  One  way  they 
have  of  killing  an  animal  for  food  is  to  tie  up  the  mouth  and  let  it 
be  suffocated.  Another  practice  of  theirs  (I  am  not  sure  that  it  is 
common)  ia  to  drain  the  blood  of  the  animal  into  their  broth  and 
warm  all  up  together. 

The  drink  of  the  Ladiikhis  is  chang^  a  light  beer  made  without 
hops.*  They  have  no  good  vessels  to  keep  it  in,  so  it  usually  is 
sour  by  the  time  it  is  druok.  As  I  have  drunk  it,  it  tasted  like  a 
cross  between  home-brewed  beer  and  farmhouse  cider;  it  is  not 
a  bad  beverage  on  a  warm  day,  but  these  people  will  enjoy  it  in 
the  depth  of  a  severe  winter.  There  is  also  a  spirit  sometimes 
made — a  whisky,  but  this  is  proscribed  by  law.  Through  the 
Maharaja's  territories  generally  the  making  and  the  drinking  of 
intoxicating  liquors  is  forbidden  f ;  at  one  time  an  order  was  made 
that  in  accordance  with  this  rule  the  drinking  of  chang  should  be 
put  down ;  but  on  the  representations  of  the  Ladakhls  that  it  had 
been  the  beverage  of  their  nation  from  time  immemorial,  and  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  endure  the  cold  of  their  climate  without 
it,  they  were  allowed  the  malt-liquor;  the  restriction  as  to  the 
spirit  however  remains.  Tea  is  another  favourite  drink 

in  this  country,  but  the  poor  people — ^that  is  nearly  all  the  popu- 
lation— seldom  are  able  to  aflord  it  ;^  it  is  made  in  a  churn,  with 
butter  added. 

*  For  the  better  brews  a  plant  brought  from  Baltbt&n  id  need  in  the  same  way 
tnd  with  aomewhftt  the  aamo  efiecLs  &b  aro  hops  in  our  beer„ 

t  Ctuiattuna  arc  Bpccuttlly  cxemptod  from  the  operation  of  this  liivr. 
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With  such  food  and  drink  as  has  been  described  tbo  Ladakhls 
are  one  of  the  hardiest  of  races.  As  coolis,  for  carrying  loads, 
they  are  admirable— not  only  the  men  but  the  women  too.  I 
have  had  women  employed  to  carry  my  baggage,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  country,  who  have  done  twenty-three  or  twenty- four 
miles  with  sixty  pounds  on  their  back,  and  liave  come  in  at  the 
end  singing  cheerfully.  Against  cold,  too,  they  are  very  Rtrong. 
Not  that  they  equal  in  this  respect  the  Champaa,  who  live  at 
still  greater  heights,  and  euu  hardly  bear  to  be  as  low  down  as 
11,000  feet.  Still  the  people  of  Central  Ladakh  and  of  Zaoskar 
are  very  hardy  in  this  respect  also  ;  on  a  frosty  night,  with  nothing 
but  the  clothes  they  go  in,  they  will  coil  themselves  op  and  sleep 
comfortably  on  the  bare  stony  ground.  AU  have  a 

rooted  objection  to  washing.  I  was  told  that  there  was  a  custom 
of  bathing  once  a  year,  but  I  could  never  get  any  satisfactory 
corroboration  of  the  report.  Their  clothes,  worn  next  them,  are 
never  washed,  but  are  a0ectionately  kept  around  Jthem  imtil  they 
fall  t4>  pieces. 

Of  the  wants  rife  in  a  barren  cmmtry  like  Ladakh.  there  are 
two  which  (perhaps  without,  or  at  all  events  in  addition  to,  other 
difficulties)  seem  to  make  impos^iible  either  any  great  addition  to 
the  population  or  increase  of  their  comfoits.  These  are  want  of 
fuel  and  want  of  timber,,.  For  fuel  the  dung  of  cattle  is 

carefully  fitored.  This  is  supplemented  in  gome  parts  by  a  bush 
which  they  pull  from  the  hills  that  they  call  hurise  (Eurotia). 
This  plant  is  indeed  a  great  resource  for  travellers  iu  uut-of-the- 
way  parts;  it  is  a  small  low-growing  bush,  the  woody  under^ 
ground  stem  of  which  makes  a  good  fuel.  Then,  in  the  high 
valleys,  there  is  a  plant  like  our  furze,  ctilled  dama,  On  some 
hill-sides  there  is  the  pencil-cedar,  a  strong-burning  wood ;  and 
lastly,  in  certain  ravines,  there  is  willow  growing  wild,  AU 
these,  however,  from  their  distance,  require  much  labour  to 
collect;  they  are  seldom  used  by  the  Ladakhis  in  their  own 
houscB,  but  are  chiefly  got  by  them  for  travellers  and  for  the 
town  consumption.  The  timber-trees  are  willow  and 

poplar,     These  are  planted  either  along  the  watercourses  between 
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the  fields,  or  now  and   then  in   separate  plantations.    But  the 
growth  is  not  enough  to  supply  all  that  is  wanted.      When  the 


new  bazaar  at  Leh  was  built,  a  great  old  plantation  belonging 
to  the  chief  monastery  was  felled  for  the  purpose,  nothing 
approadiiiig  to  which  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  country.  The 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  plantations  aeems  to  be  that  there  is 
required  for  them  positions  advantageous  lq  point  of  aoU.  and 
water  which  are  already  occupied  by  crops;  one  can  hardly  in- 
crease the  gro-Ri-h  of  timber  without  diminishing  the  breadth  of 
land  tniod,  and  of  that  there  is  none  too  much. 

The  houses  are  built  of  sun-dried  bricks  or  of  stone.  They  are 
flat-roofed,  of  two  or  three  stories,  but  these  all  very  low.  Except 
in  the  very  poorest  houses  there  is  always  a  reception  room  kept 
neat  and  clean,  the  rest  not  having  this  character.  When  a 
visitor  comes  they  carpet  this  room  with  felts,  and  do  all  they 
can  to  make  him  and  his  attendants  comfortable.  The  houses 
are  all  whitewashed,  the  aspect  of  them — ^perhaps  among  groups 
of  trees,  or  else  standing  out  in  relief  from  the  sombre  rock  on 
which  they  may  be  built,  rising  one  behind  the  other  on  the  face 
of  it^ — 'With  their  verandah-rooms  or  with  balconies  prujectiug,  is 
often  bright  and  pleasant.  The  houses  of  people  of  the  higher 
ranks  have  an  oratory  for  the  practice  of  the  Buddbist  religious 
ceremonies.  The  palace  at  Leh  is  probably  the  finest 

building  in  the  country,  though  some  of  the  monasteries  may 
approach  it.  This  palace  is  curiously  contrived.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  rooms  is  very  irregular;  they  are  not  in  continuous 
stories,  but  are  at  all  sorts  of  levels,  connected  by  narrow  and  low 
passages.  There  are  two  or  three  large  reception  rooms,  some  of 
them  with  an  opening  to  the  sky  in  the  centre,  this  plan  allowing 
of  a  large  fire  burning  in  winter  on  the  floor  of  the  room.  The 
roofs  of  these  large  rooms  were  supported  by  columns  with  the 
wide-extending  head  or  capital  which  is  so  marked  a  feature  in 
Indian  architecture ;  the  columns,  imd  indeed  most  of  the  wood- 
work, were  gaily  coloured,  and  on  the  walls  were  painted  sacred 
pictures. 
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Position  of  the  Women. 

To  a  native  of  India  the  complete  social  liberty  of  the  women 
of  Ladakh  seems  very  strange.  This  liberty,  I  think  it  may  be 
said,  is  as  great  as  that  of  workmen*s  wives  in  England ;  not  only 
do  Ladaklii  women  go  about  unveiled,  but  also  they  mix  where 
men  frequent  and  enter  with  them  into  their  pursuits  of  business 
or  pleasure,  and  pai-take  too  of  their  toil.  I  have  told  what  good 
weight-carriers  the  women  are  ;  in  agriculture  also  they  take  their 
share  of  the  work ;  when  the  seed  is  in,  the  tending  of  the  fields — 
the  watering  and  so  on— is  a  great  deal  left  to  the  women,  the 
men  perhaps  having  work  abroad. 

Thus  far  we  may  think  woman  s  position  here  to  1)0  better  than 
in  India,  but  what  is  next  to  tell  darkens  tlie  picture.  Polyandry, 
plurality  of  husbands,  is,  except  among  the  few  richer  people, 
quite  general ;  it  is  much  more  nearly  nniversal  than  18  polygamy 
in  India,  and  for  this  reason,  that  polygamy  is  a  custom  itself 
expensive,  practically  reserved  for  the  well-to-do,  while  polyandry 
is  an  economical  arrangement,  one  established  on  the  poverty  of  a 
barren  country,  and  extending  throughout  the  people  as  far  as 
indigence  itself  doea 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  praf>tipflnf  p^^lyftir>f1  ry  jp^ 
Ladakh  originated  from  the  smallnessofthe  extent  of  land  that 
'oould  be  tilled  and  the  general  inelasticity  of  the  country's  re- 
sources, while  the  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  world — isolation 
of  manners,  hinguage,  and  religion,  as  well  as  geographical 
isolation — hindered  emigration.  It  was  found  impossible  for  the 
younger  ones  either  to  marry  and  settle  or  to  go  out  for  their 
living.  They  naturally  became  mere  helpers  in  the  household^ 
farm-servauts  to  the  elder  brother.  From  that  there  came  about 
the  curious  custom  that  when  the  elder  brother  marries  a  wife  she 
becomes  a  wife  to  all  the  brothers.  The  younger  brothers  remain 
in  a  very  subordinate  position  in  the  family,  but  the  wife  is  held 
in  common.  The  children  recognize  all  as  father,  speaking  of 
their  elder  and  their  younger  fathers.  As  many  as  four  brothers 
thus  may  become,  and  do  become,  husbtinds  to  the  same  wife ;  I 
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believe  there  is  no  limit  at  all,  but  of  as  many  as  this  I  liave 

known  iostanceB. 

In  addition  to  this  form  of  polyandry,  which,  as  I  have  sho^^-n, 
stands  on  economical  groiiuda,  there  is,  strange  to  say,  liberty  for 
the  women  to  choose  yet  another  husband  from  a  different  family, 
a  stranger.  I  have  known  cases  where  there  were  two — and,  if  my 
recollection  does  not  deceive  me,  three — brothers,  husbands  to  a 
woman,  yet  she  took  a  fourth  husband  from  outside. 

The  efiect  of  all  this  in  keeping  down  the  population  of  the 
country  is  very  great.  Not  only  are  fewer  families  founded  than 
would  be  otherwise,  but  the  families  are  smaller.  In  spite  of  the 
restricted  area  of  cnltivation,  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
extend,  thongh  possible  in  a  few  cases,  and  in  spite  of  there  being 
no  importation  of  grain^ — except  of  a  small  quantity  of  rice,  which 
is  an  expensive  luxury — the  population  of  Ladakh,  thongh  fairly 
w^ell  filled  up,  is  not  redundant.  Eiich  pei-son  has  hig  own  position 
in  connection  with  the  land,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  take 
many  away  without  throwing  some  of  it  out  of  cultivation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  balance  is  preserved  in  this  way : — 
The  system  of  polyandry  probably  wonld  have  the  effect,  if  it  were 
fully  carried  out,  of  absolutely  lessening  the  population.  When  it 
does  positively  act  in  that  way,  when  from  that  cause  some  holdings 
of  land  are,  so  to  say,  going  bogging,  then  more  of  simple  marriages 
take  place.  An  heiress  of  a  few  acres,  say,  gets  a  single  husband 
whom  she  brings  home ;  or  an  only  son  has  a  wife  all  to  himself. 
Then  the  natural  increase  of  population  recommences,  and  the 
balance  is  redressed. 

I  could  get  no  satisfactory  ajiswcr  to  the  inquiry  I  made  of 
many — what  becomes  of  the  surplus  of  women  which  must,  one 
would  think,  be  cansed  by  the  custom?  I  did  not  learn  that 
there  were  many  old  maids,  and  the  number  of  nuna  is  less  than 
the  number  of  young  men  that  have  been  drafted  off  to  become 
monks.  It  is  possible  that  polyandry  alters  the  proportion  of 
sexes  in  the  children  born — lessens  the  number  of  females ;  but 
this  is  hypotheticid ;  I  could  not  get  statistics  to  throw  light  on 
the  subject. 
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Among  a  rough  people  like  the  BhotB  it  is  difficult  to  say  what 
would  naturally  be  tho  chumetiT  of  the  women  ;  that  is,  what  it 
would  be  if  tfiey  had  the  same  libiTty  of  ordinary  social  intercourse 
wliich  tlicy  now  possess,  but  held  to  the  rule  of  one  woman  to  one 
man.  I  incline  to  think  that  polyandry  has  a  bad  effect  on  their 
natures ;  that,  beyond  the  openness  which  one  admire.*?,  it  makes 
them  over-bold,  shameless,  and  causes  them  to  be  in  a  general  way 
coarser  than  their  other  circumstances  need  make  them.  And  to 
the  same  custom  I  attribute  the  greater  facileness,  as  compared 
with  neighbouring  countries,  with  vvhicli  those  connections  with 
foreigners  are  formed  that  have  resulted  in  so  many  varieties  of 
half-castes  at  Leh. 


Certain  Customs. 

There  is  a  rather  curious  custom  of  the  father  and  mother  of 
a  grown-up  family  retiring  from  active  life  and  its  responsibilities 
at  a  time  when  they  may  not  be  much  beyond  middle-age.  When 
the  son  is  married  and  has  a  child  then  the  time  has  come  for  the 
grandfather  and  grandmother  to  leave  their  home,  to  give  up  the 
house  and  the  laud  to  .their  son.  They  go  into  a  very  small  house 
near,  taking  only  one  or  two  head  of  cattle,  and  retaining  just 
enough  land  for  themselves  to  attend  to  and  raise  grain  from  for 
their  food.  After  this  is  done  they  have  no  more  claim  on  the  sou, 
who  becomes  legal  owner  of  the  family  property.  There  is  often 
a  house  attached  to  a  holding  which  is  put  to  this  very  use.  The 
amount  of  land  to  bo  given  over  is  regulated  by  custom;  this,  on 
the  death  of  the  old  people,  comes  back  to  the  estate.  If 

there  be  hvo  faihers  alive  they  are  both  got  rid  of  and  provided 
for  in  this  way. 

In  the  disposal  of  their  dead  the  Bhots  follow  the  Hindu 
custom  of  burning.  But  whereas  tho  Hindus  seldom  or  never  let 
twenty-four  hours  elapse  between  death  and  crematiou,  these  Bhots 
keep  the  corpse  for  many  days,  feasting  their  friends  round  it ;  the 
higher  in  rank  the  deceased  man  was,  the  longer  they  keep  hira 
frt>m  the  dissolution  of  fire. 
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It  wonld  hardly  be  looked  for  that  of  these  Bhota  a  conaider* 
able  number  should  be  able  to  read  and  write ;  but  it  is  tlie  case 
that  a  far  larger  proportion  than  among  their  neighboura — the 
Kashmiris  for  iuatance,  to  say  nothing  of  the  BaltSs  and  the 
Dards — have  these  accomplishments.  A  predisposing  cause  to 
thia  doubtless  is  the  length  of  time,  during  the  winter,  when  agri- 
cultural work  is  stopped  and  occasion  for  indoor  purguits  arises. 
Probably  the  practice  of  one  son  out  of  each  family  commonly 
being  set  apart  to  become  a  Lama  has  distinctly  aided  the  progress 
of  this  elementary  education.  In  almost  every  village  there  are 
some  who  can  write  freely  and  accurately. 

There  are  certain  traits  of  manners  in  a  people  that  a  traveller 
is  very  Likely  to  miss  altogether,  that  one  only  occasionally — when 
some  unusual  event  brings  them  to  view — has  an  opportunity  of 
observing.  Such  an  event  was  my  own  coming  to  Leh  in  1871. 
I  bad  visited  the  place  before  when  examining  into  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  country ;  but  that  year  I  came  to  take  up  the 
Governorship  of  Ladakh,  to  which  the  Maharaja  had  appointed 
me.  Thus  I  was  able  to  observe  the  way  in  which  these  people 
receive  those  to  whom  they  wish  to  do  honour.  People  of 

all  classes  turned  out  at  every  inhabited  place  we  came  near.  The 
villagers  collect  at  the  entrance  of  the  village,  with  the  musicians 
in  attendance  playing  on  flageolet  and  tom-tom.  The  women  in 
their  brightest  petticoats  and  gayest  ornaments  are  drawn  up  in 
Une,  each  holding  a  vessel  containing  either  barley-meal,  or  milk,  or 
chang,  or  some  other  thing  to  eat  or  to  drink.  But  these  offerings 
are  not  intended  to  be  taken  as  provision ;  they  are  not  as  the 
dalls  in  India,  where  a  very  siibstantial  amount  of  eatables  is  often 
given  ;  here  they  are  tokens  merely.  Lastly,  some  of  the  women 
carry  earthen  vessels  in  which  burn  chips  of  pencil-cedar,  whose 
perfume  is  counted  holy  and  pure.  As  one  comes  up,  all  place 
their  vessels  on  the  ground,  and  make  profound  and  not  undigni- 
fied bows.  At  each  village  in  succession  that  we  passed  through 
for  some  six  days'  march  was  this  repeated.  At  one  part 

of  the  journey  we  passed  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  or  two  from  a 
large  monastery,     A  deputation  of  Lamas  came  down  to  the  road 
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to  reoeiVe  me.  Besides  these,  a  band  of  eight  red-gowned  monks 
stood  on  a  rocky  spur  above  and  gave  a  loud  welcome  with  their 
music.  Two  played  on  flageolets ;  tw*o  bore  cymbals ;  other  two 
bad  drums  mounted  on  standards  and  held  up  on  high,  where  long 
curved  iron  drum-sticks  reached  to  beat  them  ;  and  the  last  pair 
played  on  long  horns,  which,  too  heavy  to  be  held  in  hand,  rested 
their  curved  ends  ou  the  ground.  With  this  power  of  sound  the 
eight  made  wild  music  among  the  mountains;  the  horns  droned 
in  a  way  melancholy  and  touching,  but  this  strain  was  relieved  by 
the  clashing  of  the  cymbals  and  the  bold  sound  of  the  drums, 
while,  through  all,  the  flageolets  brought  out  a  more  definite 
melody.  At  Leh  itself  all  the  populutiuu  came  out  either  to 

meet  us  or  to  see  the  crowd  that  met  us.  The  hundreds  of  Ladakhis 
— for  numbers  that  are  reckoned  by  hundreds  make  an  unusual 
concourse  in  these  thinly-peopled  parts — the  men  of  the  numerous 
other  races  that  collect  at  Leh,  the  eagerness  of  all  to  see  me,  and 
their  respectful  salutations  of  welcome,  made,  with  the  scene  of 
the  strange-looking  town,  with  its  edging  of  green  gardens  and 
cornfields,  surrounded  close  by  rocky  hills,  with  lofty  mountains  in 
the  farther  view  around,  iu  the  brightness  and  freshness  of  summer 
mom,  a  scene  which  I  recall  with  pleasure — with  pleasure  more 
unmixed  than  that  which  a  like  assemblage  gave  me  on  the  later 
day  when  with  regret  I  said  farewell  to  Leli,  to  the  Ladakhis  I 
had  for  a  time  raled  over,  and  to  the  men  1  had  worked  with— a 
lowering  winter's  day  that  not  in  vain  threatened  snow — aa  they 
accompanied  me  for  some  milea  down  the  road  on  my  first  march 
towards  home. 


MONASTERTES  AKD   LAMAS. 

In  nearly  every  village,  in  some  parts  of  Ladakh  in  every 

village,  is  a  monastery  of  greater  or  less  importance ;  it  some- 
timea  holds  but  one  or  two  Lamas  or  monks,  sometimes  it  is  the 
home  of  hundreds.  The  monasteries  are  the  most  conspicuous 
buildings  in  the  country ;  they  are  always  somewhat  apart  from 
the  houaes  of  the  village ;  they  are  often  situated  in  high  places 
difficult  of  access — on  a  spur  of  the  mountain  or  on  an  isolated 
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rock,  or  they  may  lie  in  a  nook,  under  the  shelter  of  a  lofty 
clifif.  At  the  entrance  of  a  monastery  are  fixed  prayer- 

cylinders  ;  sometimes  a  courtyard  is  fitted  with  them  on  all  sides. 
These  are  cylinders  with  a  vertical  axis,  turning  on  a  pivot; 
they  are  furnished  inside  with  a  paper  on  which  holy  names  are 
written ;  the  making  of  these  revolve  is  reckoned  an  act  of  de- 
votion. In  the  case  of  the  larger,  heavy,  cylinders,  it  is  helped  by 
rings  beiug  attached,  which  enable  the  devotee  to  give  a  good 
impetus  to  his  prayer,*  Past  those  one   enters  into  the 

image-room ;  this  is  generally  a  fine  lofty  square  chamber,  the 
centre-space  of  which  is  supported  by  columns  of  wood.  Here  are 
kept  the  images  to  bo  adored ;  images  of  some  of  their  gods,  or 
of  Buddha,  or  of  apotheosised  Lamas.  These  are  sometimes  in 
metal,  gilt,  sometimes  in  clay  gaudily  painted.  Often  the  artist 
has  been  successful  in  giving  an  expression  to  the  face  that  well 
Sfuits  the  character  represented,  as  for  instance  the  ineffable  calm 
^a  calm  that,  were  it  less  unmoved,  would  abnost  express  con- 
tempt for  everything  around — on  the  countenance  of  Buddha,  or 
Sakya  Tliubba  as  he  is  called,  the  founder  of  the  religion,  whose 
devotion  was  continual  contemplation  of,  and  whose  ideal  was  ab- 
sorption in,  the  divinity*  The  room  is  fui-nished  with 
numerous  instruments  of  worship ;  with  bells  and  lamps,  and 
Bceptres  and  other  emblems,  with  bags  of  grain  and  with  bowls 
of  butter— these  last  sustaining  a  wick  which  constantly  burns. 
It  is  hung  with  banners  finely  worked  in  curious  devices,  and 
often  the  walls  are  adorned  with  paintings.  The  Lamas  periodi- 
cally assemble  in  the  image-room  to  worship  with  prayers  and 
sacrifices,  as  of  grain,  and  with  music.  The  people  occasionally 
pass  in  and  bow,  and  mutter  a  prayer  before  some  of  the  images. 
No  women,  I  understood,  not  even  nuns  attached  to  the  institu- 
tion/enter  the  image-room  j  they  stand  and  worship  at  the  door- 
way.    This  is  the  more  strange  as  the   Lamas  are  not  at  all 


♦  Theae  prttjer-cylinderfl  ore  Bometimea  kept  in  oomtinttal  mDlion  by  woter-power. 
In  a  monastery  in  NubrtL  I  saw  a  cylinder^  4  feet  in  diameter  and  6  foet  in  height, 
irhioh  was  tca^do  to  rerolvo  by  a  gtream  of  water  flowing  beneath  the  floor  of  tho 
fOOD  Bgoiaat  floats  attached  to  a  cocitinmtioa  of  ltd  upright  axle. 
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jealous  of  strangers  entering  any  part  of  the  building,  which 
point  of  liberality  surprises  one  after  meeting  with  so  mucli  exclu- 
siveness  in  this  respect  as  one  does  from  the  different  religionists 
of  India. 

In  any  large  family  one  of  the  boys  was  sure  to  become  a 
Lfima.  First,  from  an  early  age,  the  Ivoy  is  made  a  pupil  at  one 
of  the  monasteries ;  from  there  he  goes  to  Lhasa  to  finish  his 
studies  and  to  bo  ordained.  Latterly  boys  have  not  taken  80 
freely  to  the  profession ;  it  seems  as  if  the  life  of  mixed  labouri 
study,  meditation,  and  idlenes«i  has  less  charms  for  the  young 
than  it  used  to  have ;  or,  may  be,  employment  in  secular  walks 
is  more  easy  t^  gt^t.  AVhen  I  was  in  Ladakh  the  chief  Lamas 
were  fearing  that  the  supply  would  fail.  In  a  monastery 

there  are  two  liead  Lam  as ;  one  the  leader  in  spiritual  matters, 
the  other  the  manager  of  its  temp(iral  affairs.  1  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  chagzol,  as  this  latter  dignitary  is  called,  of 
several  of  the  hirgor  monasteries.  I  found  them  to  bo  men  of 
genial  and  amiable  disposition,  of  refined  and  dignified  manners. 
Some  of  the  ehagzot  had  good  business  powers;  to  certain  of 
them  was  entnisted  the  administration  of  a  small  district  around 
their  monasteries;  the  duties  of  tliis  office  most  of  them  per- 
formed in  such  a  way  as  both  to  satisfy  the  authorities  above 
them   and  to   keep  tlie  people  in  good  heart.  The 

dress  of  the  Lamas  is  the  woollen  gown  or  choga^  dyed  either 
red  or  yellow  according  to  the  sect  they  belong  to ;  the  red  sect 
much  predominates  in  Ladakh.  They  shave  their  heads,  and 
most  of  them  go  without  a  covering ;  those  of  higher  rank  wear 
hats  of  various  designs;  some  liave  very  wide-brimmed  red  hats 
made  of  stiffened  felt  Lamas  very  commonly  carry  in  their 
hands  a  small  prayernsylinder,  constructed  so  as  to  turn  on  its 
handle  by  the  force  given  to  a  bullet  attached  to  it  by  a  little 
chain ;  the  turning  of  this  is  equivalent  for  them  to  saying  one's 
prayers  or  telling  one's  beads. 

Some  of  the  monasteries  are  endowed,  some,  I  think,  get  help 
from  Lhasa,  but  the  greater  part  depend  on  the  alms  given  them 
by  the  villagers.    At  harvest  time  the  Lamas  receive  from  the 
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stone  -  heaps  or  walls,  covered  with  thousands  of  flat  atones 
beariDg  a  holy  inscription.  These  (which  are  called  Maiil)  one 
sees  at  every  village,  and  often  also  by  the  roadside  wlieie  there 
is  no  habitation  or  other  sign  of  man.  The  path  divides  and  goes 
on  both  sides  the  wall,  that  the  passenger  may,  going  by,  always 
keep  it  on  his  right.  Then  by  the  larger  villages,  or  in  the  nnigli- 
bourhood  of  the  more  influential  monasteries,  one  is  snre  to  tint! 
some  edifices  allied  in  character  to  the  one  sh<jwu  in  the  drawing 
on  the  preceding  page.  They  are  carefully  constnirted  of  brick, 
plo^stered  over,  and  painted.  This  drawing  represents  what  is 
called  a  Jcd^dnl ;  it  is  placed  at  the  entrance  to  villages  and  to 
houses,  the  way  being  led  beneath  it.  Others,  resembling  this 
in  the  upper  part,  have  a  monumental  purpose;  these  are  called 
Churten.  Another  custom,  whether  connected  or  not  with  that 
of  raising  such  edifices  as  these,  or  whether  of  earlier  origin,  i 
cannot  say,  is  to  build  a  cairn  at  the  summit  of  every  mountain 
pass,  and  crown  it  with  the  horns  of  the  wild  sheep,  ibex,  and 
other  animals,  a  large  collection  of  which  often  adorns  the  heap, 
while  a  few  boughs  rise  from  the  centre,  to  which  a  flag  is  some- 
times fastened,  with,  may  Ije,  a  holy  word  or  text  imprinted  on  it. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

CENTRAL  LADAKH,  NUBBA,  AND  ZANSKAB. 

uoTjnnm  cbauis  oi"  ljldIkb  — coentiul  ladIkh — boad  fbom  lke  to  mranl  — 

VUBBI  —  ZAKOCAB. 

Fkom  the  preceding  chapters  the  reader  will  have  obtained  both 
a  general  idea  of  the  aspect  that  Ladakh  presents,  and  an  acquaint- 
ance with  itfl  inhabitanta.  In  the  present  and  the  next  two 
chapters,  most  parts  of  the  coimtry  will  be  visited,  and  such 
details  of  them  obserrcd  by  rae  as  seem  worth  tilling  will  be 
described.  But  previously,  I  desire  to  give  a  short  sketch  of  the 
mountain  ranges  of  Ladakh  and  the  ran  of  the  valleys;  after 
which,  it  may  be  hoped,  what  is  said  of  any  particular  district  will 
fall  into  its  proper  place,  and  not  produce  confusion  in  the  reader's 
mind. 

Mountain  Chains  of  Ladakh. 

In  obtaining  the  general  view  which  we  wish  for,  a  careful 
examination  of  both  the  General  Map  and  the  Snow  Map  will 
materially  help ;  in  tEb  latter,  attention  should  especially  be  paid 
to  the  figures  that  mark  the  altitude  of  certain  points  in  the 
valleys* 

Commencing  with  the  north-east  part  of  the  map,  we  see,  first, 
the  high  table-land  of  the  Kuenlun  Plains  and  Lingzhitliang — 
these  two  separated  by  a  range  of  hills — the  whole  being  sur- 
rounded by  mountains.  The  plains  are  10,000  and  17,000  feet 
high  ;  the  mountain  chains  around  them  reach  to  20,000  and 
21,000  feet;  those  which  make  the  northern  boundary  are  the 
Eastern  Kuenlun  Mountains.* 

West  of  the  high  plateaus  is  a  space  occupied  by  a  great  range 

•  Mr.  Hayward  maJo  the  diatinction  botwctca  Eaatern  and  Wostern  Eaenlim. 
The  vftllf^jr  of  the  K&mkMii  Hiver  (below  Sliadula)  diridee  tbe  two. 
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of  mountains,  which  is  called  both  "  Mustagh  '*  and  *'  Karakoram," 
or  Bometinies  perhaps  is  called  by  both  names,  according  to  whether 
its  western  or  its  eiistem  portion  is  spoken  of.  Thiis  i^  what  inters 
venes  between  the  line  of  the  Shayok  Yalley  and  the  tipper  part  of 
the  volley  of  the  Yarkand  River  It  consists  of  great  mountain 
vidgesy  and  of  valleys  which  are  never  more  than  two  miles  in 
width.  In  the  e4istern  part  the  summits  are  of  the  same  level  as 
those  last  spoken  of— 20,000  and  21,000  feet ;  farther  west  they  risa 
6till  higher ;  in  the  lidge  that  separates  the  Upper  Shayok  (as  it 
cumes  down  from  the  north)  from  the  Nuhra  Kiver,  are  great  peaks 
25,000  feet  high,  rising  out  of  a  ridge  of  20,000  or  21,000  feet; 
and  among  the  mountains  that  lie  to  the  north-west  of  this  are 
several  siiramita  of  25,000  and  some  even  of  26,000  feet.  In  this 
ruuge  originate  many  and  great  glaciers.  As  to  the  valley- 

levels  ;  the  Snow  Map  will  show  the  position  of  the  15,000  feet  level 
in  the  Changcheumo  Yalley,  and  of  that  of  14,000  feet  by  Pang- 
koug.  From  these  heights  the  descent  along  the  Shayok  is  not 
recorded  till  we  come  to  Nubra,  where  10,000  feet  is  the  altitude 
of  the  valley-bottom  ;  thence  there  is  a  gradual  fall  to  9000  and 
8U00  feet,  a  little  below  which  the  Shayok  River  meets  the  Indus. 

Next  is  the  space  between  the  Shayok  and  Indus  valleys. 
The  Indus  Valley  itself  will  be  seen  by  the  figures  on  the  Snow 
Map  to  have  a  fall  closely  corresponding  to  that  of  the  other. 
Between  the  two  is  a  great  ridge  of  mountains,  which  for  con- 
venience I  will  call  the  Leh  Range.  Of  the  summit  of  this, 
19,000  and  20,000  feet  is  commonly  the  height,  and  the  line  is  but 
little  broken  through  ;  only  down  to  17,000  feet  do  gaps  here  and 
there  exist. 

Then  comes  the  wide  tract  between  the  Indus  Valley  and  the 
main  watershed-range*  Here  is  a  mass  of  mountains  whose  rami- 
fications are  most  complicated.  As  to  height,  we  find  the  con- 
spicuous summits  varying  from  20,000  down  to  18,000  feet.  In 
the  south-eastern  part  arc  flat  valleys  at  15,000  feet ;  to  the  north- 
west there  are  a  few  wide  openings  at  10,000  or  11,000  feet,  hut 
on  the  whole  the  valleys  are  narrow;  they  fall,  with  various 
degrees  of  slope,  to  the  level  of  the  Indus. 
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Lost  is  the  watershed  range  itself.  This  makes  another  region 
of  glaciers.  Its  summits  fur  a  lung  distance  seem  to  average 
20,000  and  21,000  feet,  and  the  Passes  through  it  are  at  very  high 
leTels.  As  we  trace  it  north-westward  we  come  to  the  Nun  Kou 
Peaks,  at  which,  coming  from  the  other  direction,  the  account  of 
the  range  in  Chapter  rx.  ended  off. 

We  now  enter  on  the  more  particular  description  of  successive 
districts. 

Central  Ladakh. 

By  this  name  is  denoted  about  100  miles  in  length  of  the 
Indus  Valley,  from  the  borders  of  Baltistan  up  to  30  miles  or  so 
beyond  Leh.  I  have  followed  the  valley  upwards  from  the 
village  of  Sanaclia,  a  place  within  BaltiiStan,  from  which,  never- 
theless, we  will  begin  the  description.* 

In  this  part  the  bottom  of  the  Indus  Valley  is  a  naiTOF  J'ock- 
boimd  gorge.  The  river  flows  in  it  with  an  eddied  but  not  uneven 
surWe;  its  depth  must  be  great  to  allow  the  body  of  water  to 
pass  along  such  a  narrow  channel,  for  I  found  that  the  width  was 
in  one  place  65  feet  and  in  another  but  46  feet.  The  walls  of  this 
gorge  are  nearly  vertical ;  above  them  rise  other  eteep  but  more 
broken  cliffs ;  above  these  the  ground  retires,  but  there  are  greater 
heights  behind.     All  this  is  of  granitic  rock.  Over  this 

rocky  ground  tho  path  is  a  difficult  one ;  a  laden  horse  cannot  go 
along  it,  and  with  difficulty  can  an  unladen  pony  be  led.    It  is  the 
same  on  both  sides  of  the  riTor.   This  diffiy^ilty  r)f  fh^  mml  iiolates- 
the  Tillages  of  this  part  of  the  valley,  cuts  them  off  greatly  froiiL 


ercourse,  and  it  prevents  the  traffic  between  Ladakh  and  Baltis^ 
tan  from  taking  this  route,  which  at  first  one  would  think  to 
natiiiTftl  rij^p.  This,  as  it  is  the  lowest,  is  also  the  warmest 

f^rt  nf  T.!^dfilih.  Tli»  I'^v'^' jjlthe^river  is  .about  9000  feet,  but 
even  at  this  height  the  valley  in  summer  time  is  hot.  The  un- 
clouded sun  heats  the  bare  rocks  that  slope  to  meet  its  rays; 
the  traveller,  as  he  goes  along  the  rugged  way,  exposes  one  side 
of  him  to  the  sun's  direct  rays  and  the  other  to  a  strong  radiation 


*  Saoaohft  h  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Indue ;  it  bears  N.K  by  £.  from  Kargil, 
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from  the  grouDi],  while  the  pent-up  air  itself  becomes  hot  and 
gives  no  relief.  Butaftc^r  a  toilaomo  drag  for  some  miles  o?er  this 
waste  of  heated  rocks,  he  reaches  one  of  the  little  villages  that  are 
made  at  the  mouths  uf  side  ravines,  if  haply  there  can  be  found  a 
few  acres  of  flat  ground  for  cultivation.  These  villages  are  to  the 
traveller  a  most  welcome  antl  lovely  sight ;  a  space  covered  with 
crops  of  a  brilliant  green  overshadowed  by  luxuriant  fruit-trees  in 
the  midst  of  the  barest  rocks  gives  a  relief  equally  to  the  eye,  the 
mind,  and  the  body  of  the  wayfarer, 

Qarhoji  is  the  one  of  these  villages  most  curious  in  its  situa- 
tion. It  consists  of  very  narrow  strips  or  ledges  of  flat  watered 
ground,  between  separate  stages  of  a  great  river-cliff,  so  that  on 
one  side  there  is  a  precipitous  fall  of  groimd  while  on  the  other 
vertical  cliffs  overhanging  the  narrow  fields,  which,  receiving  their 
radiated  heat,  quickly  ripen  the  crops  ;  even  at  night  the  plare 
does  not  lose  its  heat.  Water  is  led  over  the  fields  from  a  ravine 
that  comes  from  the  high  mountains.  Apple-trees,  apricot,  mul- 
berry, and  the  viae  are  cultivated,  in  company  with  the  cereals, 
on  the  narrow  space,  and  flourish  well  with  the  combination  of 
moisture  and  warmth.  In  going  from  Garkon  to  the  next 

village,  called  Dah^  we  huve  passed  from  Baltistan  into  Ladakh. 
The  Baltis  were  in  former  times  apt  to  make  raids  upon  their 
m,ore  peaceable  neighbours.  Dah,  as  the  frontier  village,  prot45Cted 
itself  by  the  agglomeration  of  its  houses  together  to  form  a 
sojt  of  fort;  on  two  sides  protection  is  given  by  a  steep  cliff, 
on  two  by  a  wall,  with  a  good  tower  to  guard  the  entrance  to 
the  enclosure.  Now  that  all  are  under  one  government,  and 
jterfect  peace  has  ensued,  the  dwellings  are  scattered ;  but  still  in 
winter  time  the  people  from  the  outlying  houses  and  hamlets  join 
to  live  within  the  enclosure,  for  warmth  and  for  mirth's  sake. 
Within  its  walls  the  ground  is  almost  all  roofed  over,  hardly  any 
space  is  left  for  aUeys,  passages  from  one  house  to  another  are  led 
beneath  the  rooms  of  a  third ;  the  whole  is  a  strange  crowding 
together  of  hovels.  In  this  part  side  valleys  of  various 

degrees  of  importance  reach  down  to  the  Indus ;  some  are  mere 
rocky  ravines,  others  hold  hamlets  and  villages.   I  visited  the  Ranv, 
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ViiHey.  At  tlie  mouth  of  it  the  Hanfi  stream  comes  out  of  a 
narrow,  deep,  iinpassable  gorge  ;  ouo  turns  this  by  rising  over  the 
Bhuulder  of  one  of  the  mouia tains  whose  spurs  compose  its  walls  ; 
passing  up  the  valley,  still  between  bare  mountains,  we  come  to 
a  strip  of  cultivated  ground  ;  then  we  come  to  another  narrow 
rocky  part,  and  then  again  to  wliere  a  strip  of  cultivation  occu- 
pies the  bottom  of  the  valley ;  this  apace  between  the  mountains 
becomes  wider,  and  the  level  is  occupied  by  the  village  of 
Yogma  Hanii  or  Lower  Haiiu.  On  the  way,  fruit-trees  and 
willows  and  a  few  poplars  had  been  passed,  but  at  the  higher 
level  now  reached  hardly  any  trees  were  growing.  Goma  Uanu, 
or  Upper  Hann,  lies  a  few  miles  above;  beyond  that  the  road 
letids  to  a  Pass  over  the  Indus  and  ^hayuk  watershed  to  the  tract 
called  Choi  bat.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  Political  Map  that  this 
is  the  way  of  the  route  from  Skardu  to  Ladakh^  the  difficulty  of 
the  valley-road,  in  the  parts  we  have  lately  come  from,  thus 
deflecting  the  traffic  to  go  over  a  Pass  of  1G,700  feet.  The 
Chorbat  Pass  is  the  boundary  of  Baltistan  in  this  direction  ;  by 
this  road  also  used  to  come  BaUi  raiders,  as  the  remains  of  a  fort 
at  Yogma  Hantl  prove,  which  the  people  of  the  valley  had  put  up 
against  them. 

But  we  must  return  to  the  Indus  Valley.  One  or  two  inci- 
dents of  physical  geography  respecting  this  part  of  it  may  here 
be  described.  The  lowest  part,  the  bottom,  of  the  valley  has  been 
spoken  of  as  a  narrow  gorge.  The  gorge,  not  all  along,  but  in 
places,  is  600  feet  deep ;  that  is  to  say  that  the  bottom  part  of 
the  section  of  the  Indus  Valley  is,  for  that  height,  specially  narrow 
and  steep  ;  it  seems  as  if,  in  the  gradual  cutting  of  the  valley,  this 
deepest  part  had  been  worked  down  under  somewhat  difTerejit  con- 
ditions from  the  rest,  I  connect  with  this  the  narrowness  of  many 
of  tbe  side  ravines  where  they  join  the  main  valley ;  the  same  causal 
difference  (as,  it  may  he,  in  tlie  rate  of  downward  denudation) 
affected  the  side  valleys  as  well  as  the  main  valley.  Thus  the 
valley  of  the  stream  that  comes  down  from  Tsirmo,  at  the  last, 
l>efore  reaching  the  Indus,  closes  to  a  narrow  chasm  with  vertical 
walls  of  granite ;  this  is  quite  impassable  by  man.     We  saw  also 
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that  other  side  ravines  had  the  same  character  at  their  mouths — 
that  is,  where  they  are  on  the  same  level  as  this  gorge  of  the 
main  river  that  they  unite  with.  Again,  in  Eondu,  below  Skardii, 
I  have  observed  the  si^me  combined  phenomena,  the  bottom  of 
the  Indus  Valley,  Tor  a  depth  of  some  600  feet,  being  narrow  and 
steep-walled,  and  the  side  ravines  having  a  similar  character  as 
they  near  the  valley  of  the  large  river.  Some  other 

things  connected  with  the  doings  of  the  river  cunght  my  eye.  It 
can  be  imagined  that  a  narrow  channel,  bounded  by  rocka  rising 
to  liigh  mountains,  must  be  exposed  to  chances  of  damming  by 
falling  debris,  that  is  to  say  by  the  taluses,  or  even  perhaps  by  tho 
fans,  made  by  the  waste  of  the  substtince  of  tlte  mountains.  It 
seems  to  me  most  likely  that  such  damming  of  a  voluminous 
river  should  occur  when  sudden  large  fails  of  rock — such  as 
would  deserve  the  name  landslips — happen  ;  the  material  would 
be  less  likely  to  be  carried  away  hit  by  bit  by  the  force  of  the 
stream.  Such  sudden  falls  as  I  speak  of  would  make  taluses,  or 
steep-sloping  heaps,  rather  than  the  less-inclined  fans*  Looking 
now  for  evidence  of  such  things  having  actually  occurred,  what 
do  we  see  ?  Opposite  Garkon  there  was  a  small  recent 

talus,  which  I  was  told  had  dammed  back  the  river  for  a  time. 
Again,  there  is  more  than  one  place  where  the  disposition  of 
debris  is  as  shoAra  in  the  first  diagram  on  tho  next  page,  where  a 
continuation  of  the  line  of  its  slope  (and  in  its  formation  the  slope 
of  the  material  must  have  so  continued)  would  end  against  the 
opposite  mountain  at  a  vertical  height  of  about  400  feet  above 
the  river.  In  these  cases  I  do  not  see  how  tho  thickness  of  the 
debris  could  have  accumulated  without  damming  the  river  hack  and 
forming  a  kind  of  lake  above  and  a  rapid  below.  The 

next  diagram  is  somewhat  more  complicated.  It  shows  what 
occurs  two  miles  above  Garkon.  There  is  a  rock  (marked  C  on 
the  cut)  bounding  the  river;  the  summit  of  it  is  400  or  500  feet 
above  the  water ;  we  can  see  that  it  formerly  was  separated  from 
both  the  mountain  sides,  being  now  connected  with  one  side  by 
nothing  but  a  mass  of  debris  which  has  filled  up  the  space.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  space  at  B,  equally  with  that  marked  A, 
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subject  of  tliem  wants  to  be  treated  in  a  teclinical  way ;  a  notice 
of  these  I  hope  to  communicate  to  the  Geological  Society* 

Of  the  iBhabitauts  of  the  villages  from  Sanacha  to  Ilania  I 
have  purposely  refrained  from  saying  anything  hero.  They  have 
churacteristica  imleed  of  the  greatest  interest,  but  I  keep  back  the 
description  of  these  in  order  to  bring  it  into  connection  with  tliat 
of  the  other  Dards,  for  to  the  Dard  race  the  people  here  belong. 
The  reader  should  look  for  the  ethnological  pecnliaritiea  of  this 
tract  in  Chapter  xviiL,  under  the  heading  *'  Buddhist  Diirds." 
From  the  next  village,  Achinathang,  upwards,  the  people  are 
thorough  Ladakhls  in  race  and  language. 

At  Achlnathang  the  Indus  Valley  begins  to  be  rather  \em  con« 
fined;  the  road  aloog  it  is  such  that  one  can  ride.  Achinathung 
itself  is  a  neat  and  pretty  village,  on  a  plateau  of  river-alluvium 
200  feet  above  the  water.  Near  this  place,  in  the  pebbly  alluvium 
formerly  deposited  by  the  river,  at  a  height  of  120  feet  above  it, 
are  to  be  seen  shallow^  pit^,  from  which  Bait!  gold-washers  had  dug 
earth  which  they  carried  down  to  the  water  side  to  wa^h  for  gold. 
Every  few  miles,  on  each  side  of  the  river,  are  seen  little  tracts  of 
cultivated  ground.  One  was  a  continuous  strip  on  a  narrow 
plateau,  a  mile  in  length  and  but  fifty  yards  wide.  Sometimes,  aa 
at  Skirbichan,  is  a  wider  expanse.  Each  tract  has  on  it  a  collec- 
tion of  houses  in  proportion  to  the  area,  at  the  rate  of  a  house 
to  three  or  four  acres.  These  white  houses,  half  hidden  by 
tho  fohago,  and  the  spread  of  green  fields,  contrasting  with  the 
bare  anrrounding  country,  make  each  little  village  a  charming 
sight-  In  this  part  the  Ladakhis  are  well  grown ;  they 

are  taller  than  those  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Leh.  This  I 
connect  with  the  somewhat  milder  climate  and  the  consequently 
less  severe  life  experienced. 

Besides  the  villages  which  we  see  along  the  Indus  Valley  there 
are  several  in  the  side  valleys  which  join  from  both  right  and  left. 
At  the  month  of  these  valleys  one  sees  but  a  narrow  opening; 
from  this  they  often  stretch  up  for  miles,  and  contain  cultivated 
land  and  several  hamlets.  Of  these  the  higher  ones  endure  a 
distinctly  more  severe  climate  than  do  the  villages  of  the  main 
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valley*  Above  the  cultivation  the  ravines  lead  np  into  rocky 
wastes  in  the  heart  of  the  hills ;  those  on  the  right  bank  lead  to 
the  watershed  of  the  L<.h  Range  ;  sometimes  they  lead  to  a  more 
or  less  frequented  Pass,  as  did  the  Hanu  Valley,  sometimes  to  a 
rocky  ridge  that  man  never  reaches,  for  the  reason  that  there  La 
nothing  to  draw  him,  sometimes  to  ground  so  paeipitous  and 
impracticable  that  mortal  foot  cannot  tread  it* 

Next  above  the  part  of  the  Indus  we  have  been  speaking  of 
we  come  to  a  village  mentioned  two  chapters  back,  Khals!,  the 
place  where  the  road  from  Kashmir  reaches  the  Indus  Valley.  But 
the  route  we  follo^ved  in  the  march  did  not  altogether  keep  to  the 
valley,  which  now  therefore  remains  to  be  spoken  ofl  Along 

the  valley  is  a  succession  of  villages,  but  not  a  quick  succession ; 
two  on  a  day's  march  are  as  many  as  one  meets.  Nurla  and  Sasp'al 
are  the  most  important  of  those  we  pass ;  they  both  are  near  the 
river.  Of  the  hills  that  here  bound  the  valley,  those  on  the  right 
bank  are  not  lofty  ;  as  was  explained  in  Chapter  ix,,  a  range  of 
secondary  height  intervenes  before  the  great  granite  mountains 
are  reached.  On  the  left  bank  the  prominent  mountains  are  2000 
feet  or  so  high  above  the  valley ;  these  are  but  the  ends  of  spurs 
from  a  range  that  rises  GOOO  or  7000  feet  higher^  namely,  to  18,000 
or  19,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

Above  Saspul  the  river  in  places  flows  where  the  road  cannot 
follow  it,  in  narrow  inaccessible  gorges.  The  Zanskar  Kiver,  of 
great  volume,  here  joins  the  Indus.  As  we  approach  l*itak  we  rise 
to  the  more  open  part  of  the  valley. 

I  have  described  what  kind  of  travelling  it  is  to  traverse  the 
valley  below  Ehalsi  in  summer  time— toiling  on  foot  along  rough 
stony  tracks  or  up  rocky  slopes  under  a  powerful  sun.  This 
present  part  1  have  gone  over  both  in  summer  and  in  winter; 
and,  in  spite  of  a  severity  of  cold  in  the  air  far  greater  than  I 
have  ever  experienced  in  England,  I  have  been  more  comfortable 
on  the  winter  journey.  It  was  in  January ;  the  snow  was  falling 
lightly»  keeping,  as  it  fell,  dry  and  powdery  j  the  river  was  frozen 
in  more  than  one  place,  so  that  we  could  cross,  and  choose  which 
bank  to  go  along,  while  near  Nurla  we  were  able  to  ride  for  a  mile 
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or  two  on  the  ice  over  the  Indus  itself.  Thus  by  ice  find  snow 
the  way  was  made  smoother ;  lambskin  coats  and  caps  and  felt 
stockings  kept  out  the  cold,  and  the  best  houses  of  the  villages 
afforded  at  every  stage  a  shelter  that  in  that  season  was  welcome 
and  comfortable. 

Nearing  Leh,  we  find  that  the  ranges  of  mountains,  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  valley,  rise  to  about  equal  height^  and  for  a  consider- 
able distance  seem  equal  and  parallel.  But  each  has  a  character  of 
its  own.  The  one  on  the  eoutb-weat  rises,  in  a  direct  distance  of 
nine  miles,  to  a  ridge  which  is  commonly  19,000  feet  high; 
just  in  front  of  the  town  of  Leh  is  a  peak  of  20,000  feet,  which 
retains  perpetual  snow ;  indeed  there  are  on  the  range  some 
fields  of  snow  with  small  glaciers  leading  down  from  them  ;  the 
lower  limit  of  perpetual  snow  here  is  18,500  feet.  This  ridge  is 
indented  by  ravines  in  regular  succession  that  open  to  the  Indus 
Valley;  the  spurs  between  the  ravines  rise,  at  the  last,  where 
they  near  the  main  valley,  to  greater  heights  than  they  have  in 
the  parts  near  the  ridge ;  so  there  is  a  second  line  of  eminences, 
overlooking  the  Indus  flat ;  these  (which  are  composed  of  strata  of 
fibale  and  sandstone,  dipping  inwards),  when  viewed  from  certain 
spots,  appear  to  form  a  continuous  ridge ;  but  in  truth  they  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  the  ravines,  and  are  each  joined  by 
a  neck  to  the  range  behind ;  looked  at  from  the  flat  these  heights 
are  seen  to  rise  along  a  well-marked  straight  line.  The  alternating 
ravines  have  narrow  openings  from  which  project  alluvial  fans, 
which,  meeting,  form  a  sloping  stony  tract  between  the  hills  and  the 
flatter  alluvium  of  the  main  river.  From  the  foot  of  these 

mountains,  across  the  valley,  to  the  nearest  beginning  of  the  oppo- 
site hills,  is  from  two  to  three  miles.  These  others  are  of  a  form 
difiTerent.  The  summit  line  indeed  of  this  ridge  also,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  is  19,000  or  20,000  feet  in  altitude  j  snow  and  small 
glaciers  are  found  at  the  highest  parts,  but  on  the  whole  the  ridge 
has  a  rocky  surface.  The  difference  of  form  lies  in  the  character 
of  the  spurs.  Sharp-ridged  spurs  descend  from  the  central  ridge  to 
the  Indus  Valley ;  though  possessing  some  irregularity  of  outline 
they  decline  without  any  great  interniption,  and  project  in  long 
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narrow  ridges  of  granite,  which  lessen  both  in  height  and  in  width 
from  far  back,  leaving  between  them  space  for  alluvial  deposits — 
&lopitig  stony  tracts — of  the  sort  whicli  I  have  called  "  confined 
fans."  Tq  colonr  this  range  contrasts  with  the  opposite  one,  being 
of  far  less  sombre  tints ;  drab  and  yellow  and  Uglit  brown  are  the 
colours  shown  by  this  granite,  of  which  sometimes  the  jointed  rock 
itself,  and  sometimes  the  loosened  material  disintegrated  from  it, 
is  shown  j  on  both  ranges  the  bare  siirfiice,  untouched  by  vege- 
tation, is  exposed.  At  places  the  river  itself,  at  pliices  the  flat 
alluvium,  ends  the  stony  ground  and  touches  the  last  points  of  the 
spurs ;  these  are  in  some  cases  crowned  with  the  white  buildings 
of  a  monastery ;  at  Tagna  (or  Stakna)  are  two  isolated  rcicks,  on 
the  summit  of  one  of  which  is  built  a  monastery ;  between  the  two, 
in  a  rather  narrow  passage,  flows  the  Indus. 

The  alluvial  flat  is  of  clayey  soil,  irrigated  by  watercourses 
from  the  Indus  itself.  South  of  Leh  it  is  occupied  by  the  village 
of  Chushot,  wliich,  being  near  half  a  mile  wide  and  some  miles 
long,  is  the  largest  cultivated  tract  in  Ladakh ;  it  has  over  200 
houses,  not  concentrated  into  a  village,  but  scattered  over  the 
plain  singly,  or  in  twos  and  threes,  at  intervals  of  a  hundred 
yards  or  so.  Chushot  lias  not  the  pieturcstjueDess  of  the  villages 
which  we  have  looked  at  lower  down  the  valley ;  here  fruit- 
trees  do  not  grow,  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  wind  that 
blows  along  the  length  of  the  flat ;  still  we  see  some  poplars  and 
small  willows,  and  it  is  probable  that  plantations  arranged  in 
belts— one  protecting  the  other—would  flourish.  The  people  of 
Chushot  are  Baltis,  Bhots,  and  Arghauns^  the  first  predominat- 
ing. As  we  go  up  the  valley  the  cultivation  of  the  alluvi 
flat  ends,  and  the  surface  of  it  is  of  rounded  pebbles.  Farther  on, 
a  little  above  Tagna,  the  river  is  bounded  by  high  banks  of  alluvial 
matter,  mostly  belonging  to  fans  that  have  been  formed  from  the 
sides.  Here,  too,  the  fall  begins  to  be  greater,  and  the  valley, 
narrowing,  gets  again  the  character  it  possessed  lower  down  by 
Saspul  and  Khalsi.  Besides  the  cultivation  on  the  flat 
there  are  some  villages  in  the  tributary  valleys  on  both  sides,  as 
Stok,  Shan,  Sabfij  and  Chimre;   these  are  watered  by  the  side- 
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streams.  In  one  of  these  tributary  yolleys  is  situ&ted  Himis 
monastery^  tLe  most  noted  one  in  Ladakb,  wliigb  Las  200  Lamas. 
The  monastery  is  a  large  mass  of  buildings  placed  just  beneath  a 
lifF  at  a  bend  of  the  narrow  ravine,  and  in  that  way  well  sheltered. 
Le  wide  window  spaces  and  open  galleries^  and  the  decorations  of 
drapery  and  waving  flags  make  it  look  quite  gay.  Close  by  is  a 
grove  of  large  spreading  poplars,  which  must  be  of  the  oldest  trees 
in  the  country. 

The  last  point  I  have  been  to  in  this  section  of  the  Indus 
Valley  is  Upshi,  a  small  village  at  the  month  of  the  Gya  ravine. 
At  that  place  we  will  count  Central  Ladakh  to  end.  Above  it 
is  a  narrow  portion  of  the  valloy,  which  is  called  Ron(/,  where 
the  river  flows  between  rocks,  along  which  it  is  difficult  to  find 
a  practicable  path;  still,  there  also  villages  occur  in  the  side 
valleys,  and  a  small  papulation  finds  cultivable  just  enough  of 
land  to  get  a  subsistence  from. 


KOAD   FOOM   LkH   to   NuBRA, 

In  going  from  Central  Ladakh  to  Nuhra  (which  lies  along 
the  banks  of  the  Shayok  River  and  of  a  tributary  to  it)  we  must 
of  necessity  cross  the  LehRange  by  one  of  two  or  thiee  Passes^ 
From  fceh  a  direct  road  Teads  up  along  the  stream  whose  waters 
irrigate  the  lands  about  that  town.  The  Pass  to  make  for  is  the 
Khardong  Pass,  which  is  17,500  feet  high  ;  there  is,  therefore, 
an  ascent  to  be  made  of  6000  feet.  Not  easily  can  this  be  done 
in  one  day;  a  half-way  halt  is  almost  always  made,  either  at 
the  last  hamlet  or  farther  up  in  the  uninhabited  part  of  the 
valley.  The  path  is  in  places  ditficult  for  laden  ponies;  they 
are  generally  relieved  of  their  h>ads  and  are  replaced  for  the 
Pass  by  yaks.  The  way  leads  for  some  miles  up  the  bottom 
of  the  valley,  rising  at  an  angle  of  5°;  then  it  continues  in  a 
branch  valley  of  steeper  gradient,  till  it  reaches  the  watershed, 
which  at  this  spot  is  a  narrow  rocky  ridge. 

A  better  idea  of  the  form  of  the  mountain  range  we  are  now 
going  over  than  can  be  given  in  words  will  be  got  from  the 
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annexed  section  of  it,  made  tli rough  a  apot  a  little  to  the  west  of 
the  road.     The  broken  line  represents  where  the  path  itself  goes. 

On  the  north  of  the  Pass  the  road  crosses  a  bed  of  ice  which 
lies  on  the  slope,  and  leads  down  a  steep  descent  of  some  16u0 
feet,  to  a  small  lake  enclosed  by  a  stony  barrier  which  looked 
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as  if  it  might  have  been  formed  by  avalanches.  Thence  an  easy 
but  long  descent  leads  us  for  many  miles  down  a  valley  between 
spurs  from  the  main  ridge.  Several  more  little  lakes  are  passed  at 
dififerent  levels,  which  all  seem  to  have  been  caused  by  either  fans 
or  avalanches  damming  the  waters ;  there  are,  too,  old  moraine- 
mounds  spread  over  a  large  space  of  ground.  As  we 
still  descend  we  come  to  some  grazing-grounds  in  the  valley- 
bottom;  then  to  some  outlying  hamlets,  and  then  to  a  lai^e 
village  which  is  named  Khardong.  This  place  is  on  the  re- 
maining part  of  an  alluvial  plateau  that  has  been  much 
denuded.  It  ia  bounded  in  one  direction  by  cliffs  several  hun- 
dred feet  high,  composed  of  alluvial  matter.  The  onward  path 
leads  dow^n  to  the  stream  at  the  foot  of  these  cliffj?,  and  con* 
tinuea  along  the  bottom,  where  — rare  sight  for  Ladakh  —  is  a 
strip  of  bnishwood  jungle.  From  this  narrow  passage  we  debouch 
into  the  larger  valley  of  the  Shayok  liiver.  Crossing  that  river 
by  a  ford  (if  the  season  be  favourable)  we  then  keep  along  its 
right  bank  for  the  length  of  a  day*8  march,  till  we  reach  the 
centre  of  the  district  of  Nubra. 


This  district  consists  of  the  valley  of  the  Nubra  River — which 
flows  from  the  north-north-west^and  of  a  portion  of  the  valley 
of  the  Shayok  Biver,  with  which  it  uuitefi.     There  are  the  wide 
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alluvia!  flats  of  the  two  rivers  and  the  lofty  moimtains  bounding 
thorn,  with  ravines,  eeldom  habiUble,  that  lead  down  from  tbe 
heart  of  those  mountains.* 

At  the  junction  of  the  rivers  the  valley  of  the  Shayok  is  some 
four  miles  wide ;  that  of  the  Nubni  River  is  from  two  to  three. 
The  flat  is  in  part  sandy  and  shingly,  in  part  oceiipiod  by  jungle- 
patches  of  a  low  growth  of  tamarisk  and  myricaria,  or  umbil. 
The  lino  at  the  edge  of  the  plain  is  sharply  drawn ;  the  moon- 
tains  rise  from  it  suddenly  in  rocky  masses,  and  they  rise  to 
a  great  height.  Sometimes  one  sees  only  the  ends  of  spurs,  but 
even  these  may  tower  above  one  with  7U00  or  8000  feet  of 
bare  rock;  sometimes  the  eye  reaches  to  lofty  yet  miissive 
peaks,  may  be  rooky,  may  be  snow-capped,  of  much  greater 
height,  with  great  spurs  and  buttresses  coming  forward  from 
beneath  them.  The  stupendous  size  and  the  suddenness  of 
the  mountains  give  a  character  of  grandeur  to  the  scenery  of 
this  district. 

On  looking  at  the  two  valleys  which  make  the  habitable 
part  of  it  I  find  a  cheerfulness  in  the  general  aspect  of  Nubra 
beyond  that  of  the  rest  of  Ladakh.  This  perhaps  may  be  put 
down  to  the  fact  of  the  valley  being  so  open  that  the  eye  readies 
from  village  to  village,  and  is  able  at  the  same  time  to  overlook 
several  green  expanses  of  low  jungle  and  of  posture.  But  it 
must  not  be  thought  that  the  cnltivation  bears  any  largo  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  area.  The  villages  occur  each  at  the 
mouth  of  a  ravine  on  the  undenuded  fan  that  projects  from  it; 
still  it  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  surface  of  the  fan  that  is  tilled; 
much  of  the  ground  is  impracticable  for  the  plough  on  account 
of  the  masses  of  rock  that  have  been  strewn  over  tho  surface  by 
the  stream-floods.  The  space  occupied  by  the  village  ia  green 
and  pretty.     Groups  of  fruit-trees  and  many  poplars  and  willows 

♦  Tlie  following  names  are  given  to  different  parig  of  N ultra  :  Gyen  ie  that  part 
of  ibe  Shuyofc  Valley  which  lies  above  tlie  jnnctinn  of  tlio  81i»iyok  and  Nubra  river* 
BO  far  an  ImbitAtiou  extends,  i^fuhnd  is  the  purt  of  the  Shfiyok  Vftlk-y  from  tbc 
jaoclioQ  downw&fd  to  tbe  boundary  of  iJaltistua.  2'surka  ia  the  valley  of  the 
Nubra  Itiver  below  Pauimik,  on  the  rigUt  bunk.  Furkii  ia  Ibe  Talloy  of  tbe  Nubra 
River  below  Pauimik,  on  tlio  loft  bank.  Yurtm  ia  ibe  vuUoy  of  tliv  Nubra  Kivor 
above  Paniiuik. 
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flourisli,  and  tliere  are  generally  some  one  or  two  buildings  of  a 
better  cliaracter  than  tlio  ordinary  peasant's  cottage — ^as  a  monas- 
tery and  a  village  headnaau*s  house  —  wliich  brighten  up  the 
place.  A  character  of  the  villages  here — which  those  of 

the  rest  of  Lathikh  have  not — is  the  enclosure  of  the  fields  with 
dry  thoni  hedges ;  tliese  ai"0  necessary  for  a  protection  for  them 
from  the  ponies  of  the  travellers  who  pass  through  this  country  on 
their  way  to  Ytlrkand.  Another  peculiarity  is  that  a  large  number 
of  the  fields  are  laid  in  for  grass ;  the  letting  of  the  pasture  to 
the  travelling  merchants  being  a  profi table  business. 

For  equal  altitudes  the  climate  of  Nnbra  is  nearly  the  same 
as  that  of  Central  Ladakh,  except  that  probably  the  winter  snow- 
fall is,  as  regards  the  valley,  somewhat  less.  Between  each  fall 
of  snow  so  much  of  it  disappearj^  by  evaporation  and  by  the  wind 
drifting  it,  that,  throughout  the  winter,  the  cattle,  sheep,  and 
goats  are  able  to  graze  in  the  low  pasture  grounds,  only  at  night 
are  they  taken  in  under  cover.  Some  of  the  villages  have  moun- 
tuiu  pastures,  io  which  the  flocks  are  driven  iu  summer  time ; 
liut  the  climate  is  so  dry  that  these  afford  but  very  scanty 
pasturnge.  The  vegetable  products  are  nearly  the  same 

as  in  Central  Ladakh.  The  naked  barley  is  the  most  general 
crop;  wheat  is  grown  in  nearly  all  the  villages,  but  not  in  large 
quantities,  as  the  people  themselves  do  not  consume  it.  There 
is  a  little  fruit — ^apples,  walnuts,  and  apricots;  of  apricots  the 
sweeter  sort  ripen  oidy  in  the  Sbayok  Valley  below  the  junction 
of  the  rivers;  in  this  part  also  melon  and  water-melon  ripen, 
Unmaru,  a  village  which  has  a  southern  aspect,  is  the  best  place 
for  fruit  in  Nubra.  The  people  of  Kubra,  under  the 

head  of  Ladakhi,  have  been  described  in  the  last  chapter.  There 
is  this  difference  in  them  when  compared  with  those  of  the  near 
neighbourhood  of  Leh,  that  they  are  taller  and  thinner.  The 
difference  seems  to  be  due  to  local  circumstances.  I  could  not 
trace  it  to  any  admixture  of  other  blood.  The  characteristics 
of  high  cheek-bones  and  elongated  eye  are  found  in  almost  all. 
The  customs  of  the  Nubra  people,  as  far  as  I  know,  differ  in 
no  respect  from  those  of  the  people  of  Central  Ladakh. 
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I  will  now  take  the  reailer  to  a  few  places  in  Kubra,  in  each  of 


now 
•Lieli  somethiDg  will  be  found  that  ia  worthy  of  noti?. 


At 


the  villiige  of  Chatmhan  I  got  evidence  of  a  flood,  not  a  great 
one,  the  action  of  which  ilhist rates  the  way  in  which  some  of 
the  substance  of  the  fans  acaimulates-  The  fans  in  Nubrtl  aro 
uncommonly  perfect  in  form,  that  is,  complete,  nudenuded. 
Chamshan  is  on  a  fan  in  front  of  a  ravioo  that  leads  up  to 
some  of  the  highest  mountaina,  which  feed  glaciers  that  occupy 
the  head  of  tho  raviiio.  I  have  not  gone  up  this  side  valley 
I  was  told  that  it  cuntaiued  tliree  lakes ;  whether  these  are 
confined  by  the  glacier  or  by  masses  of  de'bris  I  tlo  not  know. 
In  May  or  June  of  the  year  18*36  one  of  these  hikes  forced  it^ 
barrier,  and  a  flood  came  down  the  ravine  and  over  part  of  the 
fan.  Tbe  flood  lasted  three  or  four  days  (while  the  lake  was 
emptying).  It  came  over  some  ten  acres  of  cnltivated  land, 
which  it  spoilt  by  depositing  on  it  a  layer  of  coarse  rather  sharp 
fiand.  All  villages  on  fans  are  subject  to  such  floods  as  this  if 
no  deep  cluiiinel  Jms  Veen  exd  hj  ilte  waters  for  themselves;  that  is 
to  say,  there  cannot  be  complete  safety  from  such  rushes  of  water 
and  sediment,  unless,  siuce  the  accumuktion  of  the  fan,  the 
stream  has  become  a  denuding  ono,  and  has  worn  down  a  channel 
for  itself,  from  the  mouth  of  tlie  ravine,  so  deep  that  no  possible 
"flood  can  bring  the  watei'S  over  the  bank.  Chardsa,  on 

the  right  bank  of  tlie  Nubia  Kiver,  is  about  the  most  conspicuous 
villagt^  in  the  district.  At  one  time  it  was  also  the  moet  impor- 
tant, lor  here  lived  the  hereditary  rulers  of  Nubra,  who  ruled 
under  the  Gyalpo  or  Eaja  of  Ladakh.*  The  houses  of  Charasa 
are  built  on  an  isolated  steep-faced  rock,  which  stands  up  away 
from  the  mountain  side;  it  is  some  200  yards  long  and  150  feet 
high.  All  the  upper  part  of  it  is  covered  with  white  buildings ; 
the  loHtiest  of  them  is  the  monastery;  they  were  formerly  de- 
fended by  a  wall  —  of  which  part^  still  remain  —  running  along 
the  rock  at  varying  levels,  and  flanked  by  towers.     With  the 

•  To  reach  Charaaa  ono  forda  the  Ndbra  River,  wliich  tliere  flows  in  iinmpronri 
oliAnnelM.  At  the  end  of  t^cptembcr  2^  feet  was  the  groftteat  doj>th  found  in  tbeiu. 
A  little  later  we  forded  (he  Shayok  itaclf  and  found  there  the  san»o  luaximmu 
depth. 
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exception  of  the  Lamas,  the  people  of  the  village  live  on  the 
rock  in  winter  only ;  for  summer  they  have  other  dwellings 
scattered  about  by  their  field8,  but  for  warmth  in  winter  they 
crowd  to  their  old  fortress.  Here  the  buildings  are  crowded  so 
close  together,  the  space  oecopied  is  so  completely  roofed  over — 
pathways  and  all — that  when  filled  with  human  beings  and  with 
cattle  it  must  indeed  be  waim. 

A  great  part  of  the  rock  on  which  Charasa  is  buUt  *  is  rounded, 
smoothed,  and  even  polished.  It  is  a  rocJie  motUonn^e.  On  the 
smoothed  surface  there  are  in  several  places  very  distinct  grooves 
or  scratcliea  which  most  clearly  denote  the  movement  over  it 
of  a  glacier.  The  grooves  are  to  b©  seen  close  down  to  the 
level  of  the  alluvium  and  up  for  [more  than  100  feet  above  it. 
The  very  summit  cannot  be  examined  on  account  of  the  build- 
ings ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  ice  of  the  glacier  completely 
covered  it  and  extended  to  an  enormous  thickness  above,  and  at 
the  same  time  occupie«l  the  whole  width  of  the  valley,  a  width, 
which  both  here  and  for  some  distance  up,  is  about  2^  miles. 
There  is  a  slight  diiYorence  in  the  direction  of  the  scratches  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  rock.  On  the  east  side  they  are  exactly 
with  the  run  of  the  valley,  namely,  about  north-north-west, 
while  on  the  west  they  run  north  and  south ;  this  shows  that 
the  stream  of  the  ice  of  the  glacier  separated,  and  part  of  it 
deviated  a  little,  on  coming  to  the  obstruction  of  the  rock. 

This  is  by  no  raetins  the  only  instance  of  ice-marks  in  the 
valley.  A  projecting  rock  about  two  miles  above  Charasa  is 
very  distinctly  polished  and  striated.  Two  rocks  projecting 
out  of  the  fan  by  the  village  of  Kuri  have  the  k>rm  that  denotes 
ice-moulding;  and  behind  that  village  we  see  the  same  pheno- 
menon extending  for  700  feet  up  the  hill-side.  On  the 
left  bank,  at  I*aniraik,  are  low  isolated  Iiills,  about  200  feet  high, 
surrounded  by  the  alluvium ;  they  are  of  a  dark  metamorphosed 
slate ;  everywhere,  except  at  the  broken  and  weathered  parts,  are 
they  ice-moulded  and  striated.      In  one  of  these  little  hills  is 

•  TLo  reck  is  a  harJeacd,  altered,  liljalu,  graduatlog  into  a  crystuUino  rock,  which 
also  1  toko  to  be  inelumornliic. 
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a  hollow  {Kjcupled  by  a  lake  somo  150  yards  across;  this  hollow 
is  rock-bound  oii  three  sides,  while  the  fourtli  is  of  dubria,  which 
doubtless  is  moraine-stuff.  Other  instances  could  be 

given  to  prove  that  ice  had  once  filled  the  valley  for  a  length 
of  at  the  least  the  70  miles  fmm  Chnrasa  up  to  the  watershed, 
and  for  the  whole  breadth  of  2^  miles  at  the  lower  end* 

It  now  remains  to  in<iuire  to  what  depth  was  it  thus  filled; 
what  was  the  thickness  of  the  ice  of  the  glacier  ? 

Wo  have  seen  that  there  are  marks  of  ice-moulding  up  to 
700  feet  above  the  valley-bottom.  It  is  possible  that  with 
further  exammation  those  marks  could  be  traced  still  farther 
up  the  hill-sides.  But  we  are  not  left  to  depend  on  this  con- 
jecture J  there  is  other  evidence  of  the  ice  having  reached  much 
higher  up.  Behind  Charasa  is  an  even  hill-side,  unbroken  by 
ravines;  up  this  a  zigzag  path  leads  for  a  height  of  4000  feet 
above  the  valley.  At  that  altitude  (14,000  feet  above  the  sea) 
the  top  of  the  ridge  is  reached.  It  should  bo  said  that  the 
ridge  here — and  as  far  up  the  valley  as  the  village  of  Ayi,  14 
miles  distant — is  of  altered  shale  or  slate  and  of  a  crystalline 
rock  which  I  count  to  be  the  result  of  further  metamorphism ; 
these  rocks  are  of  a  dark  colour.  The  mountains  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  valley  are  of  granite,  of  a  light  yellow  or  drab 
colour  looked  at  generally;  only  at  their  very  base  a  meta- 
morphic  rock  occurs.  Thus  the  composition  of  the  two  lines 
of  mountain  is  very  different.  Above  Ayi  I  have  not  traced 
the  diviHJon  of  the  two  format  ious,  but  it  is  possible  that  there 
granite  occurs  on  the  right  bank  as  well ;  the  argument 
that  is  now  to  be  devcdoped  will  stand  whether  it  does  so  or 
not.  At   the  very  summit  of  that   ridge   behind 

Charasa  I  found  blocks  of  the  light-coloured  granite  and  gneiss 
covering  the  surface ;  many  of  them  had  a  diameter  of  eight  or 
ten  feet;  they  extend  along  the  ridge  for  a  mile  and  a  half  or 
two  miles,  at  levels  up  to  14,500  feet.  Where,  farther  to  the 
north-west,  the  ridge  rises  above  that  height,  it  is  free  from 
boulders,  and  shows  nothing  but  the  dark  metamorphic  slate. 
The  boulders  must  have  come  either  from  the  opposite  mono- 
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Udns,  or,  more  probalily,  from  tUo  moimtftins  on  this  side,  more 
tban  14  miles  up.  This  transportation  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  supposing  that  the  glacier  filled  the  valley  to  a  depth 
of  4000  or  4500  foet — to  have  reached  indeed  up  to  the  aumniit 
of  the  ridge  at  this  comparatively  low  part  of  it,  and  there  to 
have  shed  moraine  matter ;  the  position  of  this,  on  the  very  top, 
preserved  it  from  subsequent  removal  by  atmospheric  influences. 

It  will  be  understood  that  with  this  enormous  thickness  the 
glacier  could  not  Iinve  ended  off  at  Charasa ;  it  must  have 
reached  to  the  Shay  ok  Valley,  and  there  probably  joined  with 
other  ice  masses,  and  it  may  have  extended  far  away  do^Ti. 

From  every  point  on  the  ascent  of  this  ridge,  but  especially 
from  the  summit,  I  obtained  commanding  views  of  the  plain 
beneath  and  of  the  mountains  opposite ;  these  views  gave  so  mucli 
more  complete  an  idea  of  the  form  of  the  ground  than  could  be  got 
from  below  that  it  is  worth  while  to  dwell  a  little  on  what  is  seen 
from  that  height.  We  look  down  on  the  river  flowing 

in  an  extraordinary  number  of  channels,  meeting  and  separating 
again  so  as  to  divide  the  bed  into  hundreds  of  curve-bounded 
pointed  islands  iu  form  like  the  lights  in  a  flamboyant  window; 
a  spread  of  brushwood  jungle^ in  great  part  of  red-berried 
Hippophae  (which  the  natives  call  Tsarmii) — shows  where  the 
wandering  stream  has  for  some  years  not  reached  to.  Beyond 
this  alluvial  flat  of  the  Isubra  Kiver  are  the  fans  at  the  mouth 
of  each  ravine;  the  completeness  of  the  fan-shape  of  their  outhne 
is  beautifully  shown  in  this  almost  bird's-eye  view.  Looking  to 
the  opposite  mountains  we  see  the  peaks  of  the  central  ridge 
between  the  Nubni  and  Upper  Shayok  valleys,  mountains  which 
are  not  visible  from  below.  There  is  a  sharp  serrated  ridge  of  a 
height  of  about  20,000  feet.  From  out  of  this  rise  peaks  which 
the  trigonometrical  surveyors  have  found  to  be  from  24,600  to 
25,180  feet  high ;  they  are  grand  masses  of  rock  standing  up 
bold  and  clear.  Each  mountain  is  an  irregular  mass  5000 
feet  higher  than  the  lofty  continuous  ridge.  Snow  clothes 
their  summits  and  lies  in  thick  beds  on  some  of  their  slopes, 
while    other    parts    are    rocky    precipices    too   steep   for    it  to 
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remain  on.  Tho  sketch  gives  the  outlioe  of  the  peak-masses 
with  Bomo  exactness.  It  does  not  reach  to  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains in  the  valley,  as  the  eye  does  from  some  points  of  view ; 
when  it  docs  so  there  is  in  eight,  in  a  distance  of  18  miles,  a 
vertical  height  of  15,000  feet.  Further  along  to  the  south-east 
other  peaks  rise  for  a  thousand  or  two  feet  above  the  general 
level  of  the  ridge,  which  seems  to  continue  at  20»000  feet,  till 
it  ends  sudJeuly  at  the  corner  where  tlio  Shayok  makes  the 
great  b43nd.  So    much    for    the    central    ridge.     The 

secondary  ridges  branch  oft*  from  it  with  a  height  corresponding  to 
it6  general  level.  Their  edge  is  serrated,  but  not  deeply  so.  They 
continue  for  many  miles  without  any  sudden  fall  to  perhaps  an 
average  distance  of  three  miles  short  of  the  edge  of  the  valley, 
where  in  height  they  may  be  18,000  feet  At  these  points  they 
make  the  peaks  which  are  seen  when  one  is  in  the  valley.  From 
them  there  is  a  great  and  sudden  fall  down  to  the  valley,  the  slope 
of  which  is  about  35^;  this  is  remarkably  regular  for  all  the 
distance — of  nearly  50  miles — that  is  within  siglit,  with  tlie  ex- 
ception that  the  ravines  (some  that  reach  to  the  central  ridge 
and  some  that  go  but  a  few  miles  back)  cut  up  the  sloping  face 
into  triangular  masses  of  which  the  base  is  from  mouth  to  mouth 
of  two  ravines,  while  the  apex  is  at  the  end  of  the  intermediate 
branch   ridge.  The   general   colour   of  the  mountains 

below  the  snow  (and  it  is  only  the  "peaks,  rising  higher  than 
the  ridges,  that  are  snowy)  is  a  light  greyish  brown,  from  the 
hue  of  the  granite  they  are  mostly  composed  of  A  darker  streak 
along  the  foot  marks  the  position  of  the  altered  shale.  The  snrfaoe 
of  the  mountains  is  usually  not  so  precipitous  as  to  form  great 
continuous  clifls,  but  is  worn  all  over  into  numerous  minor  rami- 
fying gulleya  and  ravines,  whose  sides  are  rugged  slopes  of  rock. 


Zanskar. 

Zanskar  is  a  district  of  Ladakh  which  lies  south-west  of  Leh, 
towards  the  Watershed  Eange ;  its  extent  nearly  coincides  with 
that  of  the  basin  of  the  large  river,  tributary  to  the  Indus,  which 
is  called  after  the  name  of  the  country.    Zanskar  is  closely  united 
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to  tlio  rest  of  Lftdilkh  both  by  physical  characters  and  by  the 
close  relationship  in  race,  speech,  religion,  and  character  that 
exists  between  the  people  of  the  two  countries.  Till  forty  years 
ago,  Zanskar  was  equally  connected  with  Central  Ladakh  by 
political  tleSy  being-  governed  by  a  Eaja,  who  was  dependent  on 
the  Gyalpo  at  Leh ;  but  now  it  belongs  (us  can  be  seen  from  the 
Political  Jlap)  not  to  the  Ladakh  Governorship,  but  to  the  dis- 
trict of  Udampur,  in  the  Outer  Hills,  having  been  attached  to  this 
for,  so  to  say,  accidcDtal  reasons. 

From  all  sides  the  approach  to  Zanskar,  placed,  as  it  is,  in  a 
maze  of  mountains,  is  of  considerable  difficulty.  To  the  south- 
west of  it  the  wide  Snowy  Range  makes  a  barrier,  to  cross  which 
must  be  a  laborious  and  may  be  a  dangerous  business.  From 
the  narth-wost  and  the  south-east,  indeed,  roads  lead  in  from  Suru 
and  from  Rupslm  respectively,  to  traverse  which  is  less  difficult, 
but  these  lead  over  long  uniuhabited  tracts.  That  way  which 
first  one  would  look  to  for  communication  with  Leh — ^^  by  the 
valley  of  the  Zanskar  River — is  quite  impassable,  except  when  the 
winter's  frost  makes  a  road  over  the  waters  of  the  river.  Instead 
of  this,  in  summer  time,  the  traveller  from  Leh  has  to  make 
a  long  detour  by  Lamayiiru;  he  has  to  traverse  fifteen  stages, 
in  which  several  Passes  have  to  be  surmounted,  before  Zanskar 
is  reached. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  area  of  Zanskar  is  occupird  by 
the  ridges  and  the  ravines  of  mountains,  either  of  the  Snowy 
Watershed  Range,  or  of  the  more  complicated  mass  lying  between 
that  and  Central  Ladakh.  The  inhabited  region  is  nearly  all 
included  in  tlie  valleys  of  two  streams  and  of  the  river  they  make 
by  their  union.  These  two  streams  come,  one  from  the  north- 
west, the  other  from  south-east ;  uniting,  they  together  flow  away 
to  the  north-east.  At  their  junction  is  a  wide  open  space,  which 
is  the  central  part  of  Zanskar;  it  includes  in  itself  the  most 
important  places.  This  space  is  a  triangle,  with  a  base  of  seven 
miles,  and  a  perpendicular  of  five;  on  the  three  sides  it  is  bounded 
by  bare  mountaing*  But  a  very  small  proportion  of  this  plain  is 
cultivated ;  the  most  of  it  is  an  expanse  of  stony  ground ;    the 
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rivers  flow  througb  it  somewhat  below  the  general  level ;  where 
water  from  side  valleys  has  been  brought  on  to  the  alluvial  terraces 
and   fans,  there   only    is  land   under   cultivation.  On 

the  north  and.  east  are  bare  brown  mountains  OOOO  and  7000 
feet  above  the  valleys  ;  their  surface  is  in  purt  of  irregxilar  cliffs^ 
in  part  of  slopes  of  loose  stones,  either  simply  weathered  off  and 
remaining  in  the  same  phice,  or  else  fallen  and  formed  into 
taluses.  Some  of  these  mountains  are  wonderfully  clear  examples 
of  aerial  denudation ;  their  naked  sides  are  sctirred  and  cut  in 
lines  which  mark  either  temporary  watercourses,  or  the  path  of 
falling  snow  and  rock,  while  below  lie  the  heaps  and  the  out- 
spread fans,  which  are  the  next  stages  of  the  debris  in  its  seaward 
course.  Great  and  striking  objects  as  are  these  mountains,  the 
range  on  the  south-west  sho^vs  over  them  a  great  preponderance 
of  height ;  it  has  a  deeply-cut  serrated  ridge,  a  line  of  sharp  peaks 
rising  well  above  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow. 

In  the  oi>en  triangular  space  are   many  remains   of  former 
extended  glaciers.  In  front  of  the  mouth  of  the  ravine, 

coming  from  the  south-west,  where  is  marked  on  the  large  map 
Sani  E.,  is  an  irregular  moimdy  expanse  made  of  stones,  some  an- 
gular, some  rounded,  Just  soutli-west  of  Tadam  is  another 
old  moraine,  which  seems  at  one  time  to  have  reached  across  the 
stream  a  little  alxive  that  place.  The  mound,  also,  on  which 
Padam  itself  is  built  is  due  to  a  similar  cause.  But  one  cmmot  be 
sure  how  much  of  those  old  moraines  were  deposited  by  glaciers 
from  the  side  ravines,  or  whether  there  was  one  large  glacier 
filling  all  the  long  valley  from  the  south-east.  The  posit ioti  of 
Podam,  the  chief  place,  now  but  a  village— but  perhaps  in  former 
days  when  a  Ilaja  ruled  there  deserving  of  a  higlier  name — is  very 
curious.  As  said  above,  it  is  built  on  a  mound  of  moraine  matter. 
The  mound  is  about  80  feet  high;  it  is  of  loose,  heaped-up 
blocks  of  gneiss,  blocks  which  look  as  if  they  had  stayed  just 
as  they  fell  from  the  glacier— the  interstices  vacant,  the  whole 
mass  seeming  as  if  it  might  give  way.  On  the  very  summit 
of  this  heap  was  the  palace  of  the  Rajas,  of  which  some  walls  are 
still  standing ;  houses  are  built  on  the  masses  of  stone  all  over  the 
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face  of  the  itiounJ.  Tlie  place  is  dilapidated  ;  ruia  and  decay  are 
shown  both  in  the  Buhstance  of  the  bill — the  waste  of  moimtains — 
and  in  tlie  human  habitations  that  were  built  on  it.  Such 

instances  of  moraines  could  be  multiplied.  Not  far  from  Padam 
is  a  conspicuous  group  of  very  large  erratic  blocks.  Just  Bouth- 
west  of  Tbonde,  nine  miles  from  Padam,  where  the  valley  is  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  wide,  there  stretches  right  across  it — except  for 
the  channel  that  the  river  flows  in — an  irregular  moundy  tract  of 
stonea  and  sand.  This  is  clearly  a  moraine  j  its  mdth,  measured 
in  tbo  direction  of  the  run  of  the  valley,  is  half  a  mile ;  it  contains 
pieces  of  goeiss,  which  must  have  come  from  ttie  mountains  south- 
west of  Padam. 

The  climate  of  Zanskar  is  severe.  The  spring,  summer,  and 
autumn  together  last  little  more  than  live  months,  after  which 
enow  fttlk,  and  at  once  winter  closes  in,  confining  the  people  and 
the  cattle  within  doors  for  the  npace  of  half  the  year.  A  much 
greater  depth  of  snow  falls  here  than  in  Central  Ladakh.  In  tha 
spring  it  causes  avalanches  from  the  mountains  to  such  an  extent 
that  in  the  Nunak  Valley  the  people  cannot  till  a  month  has  passed 
get  about  from  village  to  village  for  fear  of  them.  To 

clear  the  snow  from  the  fields  in  time  for  the  sowing  requires 
special  contrivance.  Duriug  summer  and  autumn  the  people 
collect  earth  and  store  it  in  their  houses  iu  considerable  quantities. 
In  the  spring,  when  they  deem  the  tinae  of  snow-fall  to  bo  over^ 
and  the  snow  in  the  fields  is  partly  melted  and  has  begun  to  cake 
with  the  sun's  rays,  they  spread  the  earth,  which  absorbs  warmth 
from  the  sun,  and  melts  the  snow  in  contact  with  it.  Sometimes 
snow  falls  afresh,  and  the  labour  is  lost  and  has  to  be  repeated. 
In  18G9  there  were  three  or  four  layers  of  earth  and  snow  thus  accu- 
mulated before  the  work  was  done.  The  villages  of  Zdnskar 
are  not  so  comfortable  nor  so  picturesque  in  look  as  those  we  have 
seen  in  other  parts  of  Ladakh.  Trees  are  extremely  rare ;  the 
continuance  of  snow  and  the  Ibrce  of  the  wind  are  much  against 
their  growth ;  there  are  a  few  plantations  of  poplars  grown  for  t!ie 
sake  of  timber,  and  lately  the  authorities  have  increased  their 
number,  but  the  trees  produce  nothing  more  than  slender  poles. 
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Tho  people  have,  as  has  before  been  implied,  the  characters 
which  were  described  under  the  head  '*  Ladakbis."  They  have, 
indeed,  the  better  of  these  characteristics  in  a  higher  degree  than 
the  rest  of  the  Ladakbis.  The  Ziinskaris  are  the  old-fashioned 
ones  amon|2^  tliem,  retaining  their  simplicity  of  manners  and  their 
honesty  without  stain.  The  language  has  a  islight  dialectic 
difference  from  that  of  Leh  ;  even  in  the  various  parts  of  Zangkar 
recognizable  differences  exist ;  but  none  of  these  seemed- — as  far  as 
1  could  gather — to  bo  of  great  importance.  The  number 

of  inhabitants  is  very  small.  I  have  a  list  of  forty-three  villages, 
which  may  contain  ten  or  twelve  houses  each ;  the  total  may  be  500 
houses  and  2500  souls.  The  tax  paid  to  the  Maharaja*s  Govern- 
ment cornea  to  a  very  small  sum ;  it  used  to  be  300?.,  but  in  1S69 
it   was   reduced  tiD   200;.  There   is  a   trade,  small   in 

amount,  but  still  important  to  the  Ztlnskarls,  which  is  carried  on 
by  three  or  four  routes.  First,  the  pec>i)le  of  Rupshu  bring  salt, 
and  take  barley  in  exchange.  Secondly,  some  of  the  salt  brought 
by  the  la^t-mentioned  route  goes  to  I'adar  and  Pangl  (by  very 
difficult  Passes  over  the  8nowy  Kange),  and  is  there  exchanged 
for  rice,  butter  and  honey,  and  for  skins.  Thirdly,  other  of  the 
salt  acquired  from  Rupsliu  goes  to  Hurii,  whence  comes  in  ex- 
change pattu  (woollou  cloth),  barley,  and  a  little  cash.  Thus  it 
seems  that  the  Zanskar  people  export  of  their  own  productions 
only  barley,  if  indeed  they  do  that,  for  it  is  imported  as  well  as 
exported-  Their  profit  seems  to  lie  in  the  trade  for  salt;  by 
acting  both  as  carriers  and  merchants  of  this  they  increase  its 
value  enough  to  provide  themselves  with  the  luxuries  that  must 
come  from  outside.  A  fourth  line  of  traffic  is  with  Lahol, 
whence  traders  come  with  cash  alone,  and  buy  ponies,  donkeys, 
sheep,  and  goats.  It  is  only  by  this  branch  of  trade  that  cash 
enough  is  introduced  into  the  country  to  pay  the  Government  tax. 
Nearly  all  the  rest  is  done  by  barter :  fur  instance,  7  lbs.  or  8  lbs. 
of  salt  exchange  in  Zauskar  for  1  lb.  of  butter ;  in  Pangi  3  lbs.  or 
4  lbs.  only  of  salt  would  be  given.  Again,  in  Zanskar  the  propor- 
tion in  value  of  salt  to  that  of  barley  is  such  that  2  lbs.  of  salt 
exchange  for  3  lbs.  of  barley. 
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r — nvTsau    AS    EjnLAErrEi>— 'KARrry    of    the    atr^ — salt  lake   vallbt  — 

TCOMORiRI  —  TBO  KYAGllAU  ^ISIDLS  VALLET — ^  PaSOKONO   LAKE  —  OUANGClfENMO. 

We  bow  come  to  that  lofty  part  of  Ladakh  where  the  lowest 
ground  touched  is  as  much  as  13,500  foet  above  the  sea,  where 
there  are  long  flat  valleys  at  15,000  feet,  while  the  mountaiDS  that 
include  these  keep  to  the  same  height  of  20,000  and  21,000  feet, 
which  we  have  seen  to  be  so  general  over  a  great  part  of  the 
country. 

EUPSHU. 

Tbe  first  that  shall  bo  described  of  these  high  tract-a  is  that 
called  Riipsliu  or  Rukslui.  It  is  a  district  at  the  south-cast  end 
of  Ladakii,  lying  between  the  Watershed  Kange  and  the  Indus. 
From  the  side  of  Leh  it  ia  approached  by  leaving  the  Indus 
at  Upshi  and  following  up  the  narrow  ravine  which  there  joins  in 
from  the  south.  In  this,  for  many  miles,  the  road  continues 
gradually  rising ;  it  is  a  good  road  for  this  country,  having  now 
been  made  fit  for  the  passage  of  camels  in  case  the  owners  of  any 
from  Yarkand  should  bring  them  this  way  towards  the  Panjab. 
The  ravine  ia  narrow ;  it  is  immediately  bounded  by  no  lofty 
mountains,  but  by  bare  slopes  of  earth  aud  rock,  composed  of  shale 
and  sandstone.  After  13  or  14  miles  we  come  to  Gya,  the  last 
village  in  this  direction,  a  place  elevated  13,500  feet  abiivo  the 
sea;  it  is  a  village  of  some  forty  houses,  with  a  proportionately 
wide  area  of  cultivation  ;  both  at  Gya  and  at  an  outlying  hamlet, 
which  is  some  300  feet  higher  still,  naked  barley  ripens  and 
nothing  else;  peas  are  grown,  but  only  for  green  food.  It  ia  one  of 
the  most,  but  not  quite  the  most,  elevated  of  all  the  villages  in  the 
country.  At  this  place  we  leave  houses  behind,  for  at  the  next 
inhabited  parts  wo  shall  come  to,  tents  are  the  only  dwellings. 
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Bat  to  reftcfa  those  parts  we  have  to  erosB  the  Toglung  Pilbs,  of 
17^500  feet  eletatioti,  which  we  approach  bj  contmuing  ap  the 
same  ralley  for  aome  14  miles  more;  it  gradoallj  increases  in 
slope,  Imt  eren  at  the  end  is  not  steep ;  a  smooth  neck  of  groand 
makes  the  Pass,  and  the  hills  near  are  ihemaelTes  rotmded.  From 
the  summit  we  obtain  a  view  which  gives  ns  some  inaght  into 
liupsho.  There  is  a  pretty  steep  slope  beneath  us  of  near  1500 
feet,  and  then  a  flat  vallej  extending  long  to  the  eooth-east  and 
widening,  thus  showing  us  far  off,  18  miles  distant,  the  bicie  waters 
of  one  of  the  lakes  which  we  shall  visit — the  Salt  Luke.  The  Hat 
bottom  of  the  valley  Ia  bounded  by  smooth  naked  hills.  It  is 
saeh  valleys  as  thi^;,  varying  from  a  mile  to  (rarely)  six  miles  in 
width,  and  enclosed  by  mountains  rising  sometimes  2000  feet 
and  sometimes  as  much  as  5000  feet  above  them,  that  make  what 
are  called  the  uplands^  or  sometimes  the  table-lands,  of  Eupshu. 

Before  detailing  the  many  interesting  phenomena  in  physical 
geography  which  are  presented  to  us  in  the  various  portions  of  this 
district,  we  will  look  at  those  circumstances  which  affect  the 
peopling  of  it ;  which  cause  it  in  a  certain  degree  to  be  fit  as  a 
dwelling-piace  fur  man,  yet  limit  narrowly  the  number  of  people 
it  can  support. 


RUFSHU  AS  INHABITED. 

With  an  elevation  of  14,000  and  15,000  feet  for  the  valleys, 
the  climate  is  necessarily  extremely  severe  in  point  of  tempera- 
ture ;  it  is  at  the  same  time  of  an  extreme  dryness.  The  character 
of  the  summer  climate  of  Ilupshu  is  warmth  of  sun  and  constant 
coolness  of  the  air.  At  midday  the  sun's  rays  are  exceedingly 
powt?rfiil ;  on  the  decline  one  experiences  cold,  which  is  intensified 
hy  the  biting  wind  that  commonly  springs  up  in  the  afternoon. 
At  night,  even  in  tlie  height  of  summer,  except  when  the  sky  may 
be  overcast,  water  freezes ;  in  the  beginning  of  August  I  have 
seen  ice  caking  the  pools.  The  Biiow  limit  is  about  20,000  feet; 
this  great  heiglit  of  it  is  due  to  the  dryness  of  the  air.  to  the  small 
amount  of  snowfall  of  each  year,  au  amount  so  ff;mall  that  below 
that  lovol  it  all  becomes  melted  during  summer.     Mountains  that 
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rise  above  20,000  feet  originate  glaciers ;  there  are  small  ones  in 
tlio  hollows  of  several  such  peaks ;  but  there  is  no  great  snowy 
area.  The  surface  of  the  hills  is  chiefly  disintegrated  rock^  and 
the  surface  of  the  valleys  is  earth  or  gravel.  Vegetation  is 
extremely  scant;  here  and  there  is  some  green  by  a  spring  or 
along  the  moistened  bank  of  a  stream,  and  on  some  liill-sides  is  a 
tliin  herbage.  It  is  this  herbage  that  is  the  support  of  the  flocks 
and  herds  which  sustain  the  small  population  of  Rupshu.  Culti- 
vation is  carried  on  in  two  places  only,  and  to  a  very  small  extent; 
it  is  on  their  flocks  that  the  people  depend. 

In  the  whole  area  of  the  district,  which  is  about  4000  srjuare 
miles  in  extent,  there  are  but  500  souls,*  These,  as  will  have 
been  understood,  are  Champils ;  they  are  dwellers  in  tents,  or,  as 
the  Persian  phrase  has  it,  **  wearers  of  tents/*!  1^^"3  small  tribe, 
the  Kupsliu  Champtts,  have  ahoot  100  tents,  one  to  a  family;  they 
are  divided  into  two  camp.«,  which  separate  in  summer,  and  fre- 
quent distinct  pastures,  but  reunite  in  winter.  Tiiey  make  about 
four  moves  during  the  year,  with,  I  think,  much  regularity, 
though  the  time  of  these  must  vary  if  the  season  be  unusually 
late  or  early;  thus  their  stay  at  each  encamping-ground  is  nearly 
three  months  on  the  average.  The  tents  are  of  a  black 

hair-cloth,  made  from  either  yaks'  or  goats*  hair.  They  are  of  a 
peculiar  form;  they  are  constructed  in  two  pieces,  which  are 
not  closely  united,  but  put  together  so  as  to  leave  an  opening 
of  six  inches  all  along  the  top;  this  allows  the  exit  of  smoke, 
while  the  fall  of  rain  or  snow  is  so  small  as  to  cause  little  incon- 
venience, or  the  space  may  bo  temporarily  covered  with  a  piece  of 
carpeting.  The  space  within  the  tents  is  enlarged  by  the  hair- 
cloth being  pulled  out  here  and  there  by  extra  ropes,  which  are 
led  over  a  forked  stick  and  then  pegged  down.  The  tent  is  orna- 
mented with  little  flags  and  with  yaks'  tails  fastened  to  the  poles. 
I  have  no  measurement,  but  from  memory  should  say  that  the 
tents  are  about  14  feet   long,  10  feet   wi<le,  and  nearly  0  feet 

♦  Tlie«o  people  practise  polyandry  as  the  La4iiklila  do;  to  tltta  we  musi  directly 
nttribiite  their  snmll  uutnlicre;  The  necessity  foil  for  polyandry  aroae  from  the  number 
nf  ehcep,  goats,  &c.,  l>eiDg  limited  by  the  winter  fceU. 

t  Khinui'posh, 
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high;  in  one  of  these  lives  a  whole  family.  The  ehee] 

and  goats  are  verj  numerous.  At  evening  time  one  sees  the 
flocks  and  the  herds  oomiug  down  the  hill-siclo  and  cullecting  at 
the  encanjpment  by  hundreds,  and  even  thousands.  The  sheep  is 
of  a  large  kind ;  it  ia  here  made  use  of  for  carrying  loads ;  the 
salt  from  the  lake  is  carried  out  of  atid  grain  is  brought  into  the 
country  on  the  backs  of  sheep ;  a  small  pack  or  double  bag  is 
made  to  hang  over  the  back,  filleil  to  an  average  weight  of  24  Ujs.; 
the  stronger  animals  will  bo  luaded  up  to  32  lbs.  The  larger  of 
the  two  kinds  of  goat  kept  here  ia  made  use  of  in  just  the  same 
way.  The  more  general  is  the  shawl -wool  goat,  a  small  long- 
haired species;  the  kids  of  this  sort  are  beautiful  little  animals. 
The  wool  that  goes  to  make  the  soft  fabrics  of  Kashmir  is  an  under- 
growth at  the  root  of  the  long  hair  of  these  smaller  goats.  It 
comes  in  winter  time,  not  only  to  the  goats  but  to  the  yaks,  dogs, 
and  other  animals,  domestic  and  wild  both,  as  a  protection  against 
the  severe  cold.  At  the  beginning  of  summer  the  wool  grows  uut 
or  loosens ;  it  is  then  combed  out  from  the  goats  and  sent  to  Ltdj, 
where  it  is  picked  free  from  hairs  and  either  worked  up  or  sent  on 
to  Kashmir*  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
fihawl-wool  useil  in  Kashmir  comes  from  Rupsliu ;  the  greater, 
quantity  and  that  of  better  quality  comes  either  from  the  Chinese* 
districts  beyond  the  boundary  of  Ladakh,  or  from  the  Amir  of 
Kashgar's  country.  The  horned  cattle  are  all  of  the 

yak  species.  In  Eupsbu,  as  far  as  I  know,  there  is  neither  the 
cow  nor  any  of  the  hybrids  of  yak  and  cow.  The  yak  is  a  half- 
wild,  not  easily  tractable,  beast;  his  numbers  are  not  very  large 
in  Rupshn ;  there  may  be  400  or  500  head.  The  yak's  duty  ia 
that  of  a  load  carrier.  The  Rupshu  people  do  not  carry  loads  on 
their  backs  like  the  Ladakhis,  the"-^'  depend  entirely  on  their 
cattle,  on  their  sheep  and  goats  for  merchandise  that  is  easily 
divisible,  on  their  yalts  for  that  of  larger  bulk.  In  this 

way  the  Ruijsbn  people  are  great  carriers.  Between  Central 
Ladakh  on  the  one  hand  and  Gar  in  Chinese  Tibet  or  Lahul  in 
the  British  coimtry  on  the  other,  they  are  kept  well  employed  in 
helping  forward  merchants*  goods.    For  this  service  they  get  good 
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payment;  sometimes  it  is  iu  cash  sometimes  in  grain ;  with  one  or 
two  sh'ght  exceptions,  all  the  farinaceous  food  they  consume  is 

imported,  Kuiti  and  Lahol  supplying  the  greftter  part  of  it. 

The  intermediate  position  of  Rupwhii  is  such  that  many  travel- 
ling  merchants  come  through  the  country*  Tiie  tea-mercbauts  of 
Lhasa — a  shrewd  and  eager  set  of  men^yearly  come  this  way  with 
their  venture  of  brick  tea  for  Leh  ;  their  merchandise  is  carried 
free  hy  the  Rupshu  people,  ftccording  to  an  old  arrangement 
between  the  authorities  of  Lhasa  and  of  Loh,  but  for  their  ridhig 
and  light  baggage  they  have  with  them  a  number  of  fine  mules  of 
rare  pace.  From  Kuntiwar  in  tlie  iSutlej  Valley  come  the  Kunfiis, 
a  people  of  mixed  Tibetan  and  Indian  breed  ;  from  Lahol  and  Kulu 
come  others  of  pure  and  of  mixed  Tibetan  blood ;  these  have 
in  many  cases  their  own  sheep  to  carry  their  merchandise.  Of 
late  years  there  has  been  a  greater  through  traffic  fwm  the  Panjab 
to  Leh,  and  even  Yarkand,  by  the  road  tliat  goes  through  Kup- 
shn.  Faujabi,  Pathan,  and  Yarkandi  merchants  have  all  passed 
this  way,  which,  indeed,  as  far  as  the  road  is  concerned,  is  now 
the  best  by  far  between  Eastern  Turkistan  and  the  Punjab.  The 
objection  to  the  route  is  that  the  Pass  over  the  Snowy  Range  may 
close  before  the  circumstances  of  the  trade  allow  the  merchant 
to  get  away  from  Leh  for  the  downward  journey. 

Although,  then,  Rupshu  possesses  so  inhospitable  a  climate, 
though  it  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  both  parched  and  blesdc, 
though  its  hills  are  barren  and  its  valleys  desolate,  yet  a  busy 
life  exists  at  times  in  certain  portions  of  it.  After  travelling  for 
some  days  without  seeing  a  trace  of  man,  one  may  come  on  an 
encampment  of  traders  with  some  hundreds  of  sheep  to  carry 
their  merchandise,  their  loads  carefully  piled  up  and  protected 
by  white  tent-cloths ;  or  one  may  meet  on  the  road  the  merchants 
on  their  ponies,  jingling  with  bells,  accompanyiiig  their  heavy- 
laden  and  somewhat  unuifmagciible  flock. 

For  people  who  are  natives  of  temperate  climes,  the  air  of 
Rupshu  in  summer,  though  somewhat  trying,  is  not  too  severe 
when  the  constitution  is  strong  and  the  system  in  good  order. 
The  extreme  cold  of  winter  abo  could  probably  be  endured  if  one 
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hftfl  the  appliances  one  is  used  to  where  it  is  much  less  intense. 
]iut  the  Cbiimpas  weather  it  in  their  tents.  The  hardiness  of 
these  people,  the  way  in  which  they  enjoy  rather  than  endure 
their  climate,  is  an  instance  somewhat  remarkable  of  the  power 
of  adaptation  that  the  hiiman  race  possesses.  These  men  consider 
Lch  as  a  place  that  should  only  be  approached  in  winter,  and 
Kashmir  as  a  country  hot  and  unhealthy,  much  in  the  same  way 
as  we,  on  better  grounds,  look  on  the  Gold  Coast. 

ilARlTY  OF  THE  AlB, 

There  is  one  characteristic  of  Knpshu  that  is  always  makin|^ 
itself  felt  by  those  who  use  to  dwell  at  lower  altitudes.     This  is 

the  rarity  of  the  air. 

In  the  vaUeya  water  boils  at  about  the  temperature  of  187**, 
which  corresponds  to  a  barometer-height  of  17 '8  inches;  hence 
the  amount  of  air — and  of  oxygen — taken  into  the  lungs  with 
an  ordinary  inhalation  is  only  -,Vths  of  what  would  enter  them 
were  one  at  the  level  of  the  sea.  How  this  is  compensated  in  the 
case  of  the  Champas  I  do  not  know  for  certain ;  I  think,  for  one 
thing,  that  there  is  less  waste  of  tissue  in  their  bodies,  as  com- 
pared with  those  living  in  lower  and  warmer  regions ;  they  do  not 
use  such  an  amount  of  muscular  exei-tion  as  the  people  of  some  of 
the  neighbouring  countries ;  walking  it  is  true  they  are  good  at, 
but  they  are  not  always  practising  it,  and  loads  they  will  not 
carry.  The  tending  of  flocks  and  herds  is  not  an  occupation  that 
brings  the  muscles  into  powerful  use.  Still  this  will  not  account 
for  all ;  there  must  be  some  compensating  habit  which  enable-a 
them  to  take  in  a  large  volume  of  the  thin  air ;  probably  they  hare 
an  unconscious  way  of  inhaling  deeply. 

With  us  the  system  tries  in  the  simplest  and  most  direct  way 
to  make  up  its  wonted  supply  of  oxygen  ;  the  breathing  becomes 
both  quicker  and  more  powerful,  that  is  to  say  there  is  an  effort 
to  increase  both  the  number  of  inhalations  and  the  volume  of 
each.  The  intensity  of  this  effect  increases  with  every  rise  \shen 
once  above  the  altitude  where  one's  ordinary  breathing — ^or  an 
increase  in  it  which  is  not  enough  to  produce  a  consciousness 
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of  change— suffices.  At  the  greater  heights,  bcdiJes  the  feeling  of 
oppression  and  shortness  of  breiith,  there  comes  on  a  headache 
and  feeling  of  sickness  such  as  one  often  has  at  the  begiimixig 
of  fever  or  sea-siekoess,  but  tbi^  is  not  accompanied  by  either 
increased  heat  or  cold  of  the  boily.  With  some,  at  the  higher 
levels,  vomiting  comes  on,  but  serious  results  do  not  seem  to 
follow,  and  relief  is  felt  almost  at  once  on  descending  to  a  lower 
level.* 

The  height  at  which  these  eftVcts  are  observed  varies  much, 
and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  trace  the  cause  of  the  irregularities. 
A  great  deal  depends  on  habit  of  body ;  a  man  in  good  condition 
will  hold  out  much  higher  than  one  who  is  unused  to  exercise. 
One  first  notices  it  when  using  some  more  than  ordinary  exertion, 
as  when  rnnniug  or  when  walking  up  hill ;  in  this  way,  for  fieople 
who  live  below  6000  feet,  the  effects  genertdly  come  on  between 
11,000  and  12,000  feet.  At  14,000  and  15,000  feet  one  is  liable, 
at  times,  to  have  an  attack,  as  it  were,  of  sliortness  of  breath  even 
when  in  reix)se.  When  I  first  visited  Hupshu  (15,000  feet),  tliia 
came  upon  me  when  lying  down  at  night  and  lasted  for  half  an 
hour  or  so ;  but  after  a  week  I  got  over  that  liability,  and  never 
afterwards,  when  at  rest,  felt  a  want  of  breath,  even  when  the 
camp  was  2000  or  3000  feet  higher  still.  Again,  1  have  known  a 
native  of  the  Panjiib — one  it  is  true  little  used  to  phy8ic4il  exer- 
tion— have  a  like  attack  at  11,000  feet.  Bat  though 
one  may  get  so  far  used  to  the  rarity  of  the  air  as  not  to  feel 
it  thus,  yet  any  but  the  most  ordinary  exertion  will  surely  remind 
one  of  it.  At  15,000  feet  the  b?ast  slope  upward  in  tbo  path  will 
make  one  as  much  out  of  breath  as  if  one  were,  at  a  lower  altitude, 
pressing  up  a  steep  mountain  side.  Talking  when  walking,  even 
on  s  level,  soon  brings  its  own  conclusion  from  want  of  breath.  And 
when  one  comes  to  the  greater  heights — for  here  ever)'  thousand 
feet  distinctly  tells — ascending  a  slope  becomes  a  painful  labour. 
I  have  crossed  a  pass  at  19,500  feet  (one  that  lower  down  would 
have  been  an  easy  walk)  wliero,  on  the  ascent^  at  every  fifty  or 


*  Tliii  is  only  true  if  the  organs  nre  thoroughly  sfiund  ;  the  rarity  ia  very  llkety 
to  find  nut  any  dofcf't  iu  uitber  the  lungs  or  the  heart. 
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sixty  steps,  one  was  absolutely  oyi^ed  to  halt  and  pant  to  recover 
brcutli;  thon,  however,  I  folt  neither  headache  nor  other  bad 
effect ;  the  usage  of  a  month  or  two  at  high  levels  hud  done  some- 
thing to  liarden  one  to  the  cirmimstances. 

The  natives  whose  lot  occasianally  leads  them  into  the  high- 
lands, very  coinmonly  attribute  these  i-esults  of  rarefied  air  to 
some  plant,  wliich,  for  the  purposes  of  their  argument,  they 
invest  with  the  power  of  poisonin;:;  the  air.  Some  of  the  herbs 
at  high  elevations  give  out  a  smell  when  rubbed,  and  these  are 
brought  in  to  account  for  the  sickness.  The  much-abused  onion, 
which  grows  wild  in  some  parts  at  a  good  height  up,  often 
has  these  things  laid  to  it.  Of  course  an  easy  answer  to  this 
hypothesis  is  tliat  the  e fleet  is  greatest  at  those  heights  whence* 
all  these  plants,  and  even  all  vegetation,  are  absent. 


r 


The  Salt  Lake  Valley. 

We  will  now  begin  to  examine  in  detail  various  portions  of 
Kupshu  and  some  of  the  physical  phenomena  which  it  presents, 
commencing  with  the  Salt  Lake  Valley.  This  is  the  widest 
opening  in  the  whole  of  Eupshu ;  the  length,  in  a  direction 
north -north-west  and  south-south-east,  is  13  miles,  and  along  a 
considerable  part  of  that  length  the  valley  is  five  miles  wide ; 
the  level  of  it  ia  14,900  feet.  It  Is  a  flat  surrounded  by  hills, 
occupied  partly  by  land  and  partly  by  water.  Tbe  original 
outlet^an  opening  between  the  bills  on  the  north-west— is  now 
filled  up  to  some  70  feet  above  the  plain,  so  that  there  is  no  passage 
for  the  waters  that  collect  in  the  valley,  which,  therefore,  with 
its  enclosing  hills,  forms  a  separate  drainage-basin.  The  hills 
are  for  tlie  most  pnrt  low  in  comparison  with  the  mountiu'ns  we 
have  met  with,  all  are  bare  of  visible  vegetation ;  as  a  rule  they 
are  not  rugged,  but  have  smooth  surfaces  of  loosened  etonep. 
The  surface  of  tbe  plain  is  varied;  in  parts  there  is  sand  and 
gravel ;  in  other  parts  an  expanse  of  white  clay ;  this  again  is 
sometimes  caked  with  a  thin  covering,  still  wliitcr,  of  salts, 
various  in  composition;  lastly,  a  not  inconsidemble  portion  is 
occupied  by  two  lakes — about  a  square  mile  by  the  one  of  them 


which  has  freab  water,  and  seven  square  miles  by  the  Salt 
Lake.* 

The  history  of  all  lake-basins  and  of  the  deposits  in  them 
is  a  subject  of  so  much  interest  to  geologists  and  geographers, 
that  a  atiitemeut  uf  the  facts  that  bear  upon  the  origin  of  this 
one  is  sure  to  interest  some  readers.  I  shall  tlierefore  in  this 
place  not  withhold  the  details  of  the  results  of  such  an  exami- 
nation of  this  valley  as  1  was  able  to  make. 

What  first  eatelies  the  eye  of  any  observer  is  the  margin-' 
marks  at  variuiis  levels  above  the  present  plain  and  lake,  which 
show  to  what  height  the  waters  formerly  fiUed  this  basiu.  These 
are  sometimes  Hues  of  ehinglo  npon,  and  sometimes  indentations 
in,  the  htll-side.  The  indentations  are  either  in  the  superficial 
debris  or  in  the  rock,  where  the  watere  bad  eaten  their  way  in 
and  formed  not  quite  a  clifiT,  but  the  beginning  of  one— a  notch 
BO  to  say.  Looking  from  a  distance  one  can  sometimes  count 
ten  or  twelve  lines,  of  one  sort  or  another,  at  different  levels; 
they  are  most  distinctly  shown  on  the  surface  of  some  of  the 
southern  bounding  hills;  but  all  round,  at  intervals,  they  can  be 
traced,  the  highest  seeming  to  be  the  most  continuous.  Cunning- 
ham gives  the  height  of  these  above  the  present  lake-level  as 
150  feet;  some  of  the  marks,  however,  are  at  a  considerably 
greater  height  than  that  The  second  time  I  visited  this  plain 
I  measured,  as  carefully  as  I  could  by  levelling  with  a  clino- 
meter, their  height  at  the  spur  of  gneiss  at  the  head  of  the 
small  lake.  Here  the  highest  mark  was  very  disliuct;  it  is  an 
indentation  worn  in  the  mountain-side,  and  it  can  be  traced  by 
the  eye  (which  catches  it  at  some  distance  even  where  a  ntar 
look  will  hardly  detect  a  mark  at  a  i)arti<-'ular  spot)  nearly  all 
round,  but  it  is  here  and  there  broken  by  talusca  of  more  recent 
formation.  This  highest  mark  I  found  to  be  320  feet  above  the 
fresh-water  lake,  wjiich  is  three  or  four  feet  above  tbu  salt  lake; 
this  measurement  cannot  be  more  than  a  few  feet  itum  the 
truth.  To  tins  height,  then,  at  all  events,  the  basin 

once  was  filled  with  water, 

*  The  fresh  lake  U  culled  raiiluik.  Itio  sdi  kke  TM)-k&r. 
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The  lake  of  that  time  must  have  had  an  area  of  something 
between  60  ond  70  square  miles,  reckoning  to  the  beginning 
of  the  narrow  outlet.  We  shall  presently  come  to  this  outlet 
or  gorge  to  look  at  it  closely,  but  here  it  may  be  said  that  the 
level  of  the  bottom  of  it,  of  the  highest  part  of  the  Lottomj  though 
above  the  present  level  of  the  lakes,  and  above  that  of  the 
great  expanse  of  flat,  ta  not  so  high  as  the  7nargin-7na7'Ics,  We 
do  not  therefore  find  the  cause  of  the  lake,  as  it  was,  in  the 
gorge  at  that  spot. 

We  now  will  look  at  the  deposits  left  by  the  lake  when  it 
was  of  greater  extent  than  at  present— deposits  which  lie  between 
the  level  of  the  highest  margin  and  the  present  level  of  the 
wafer.  At  the  south-east  corner  of  the  plain  a  narrow 

valley  leads  down  to  it  from  Folokouka  Pass,  a  Pass  which  is 
more  than  1200  feet  above  the  plain.  Between  the  mouth  of 
that  narrow  valley  and  the  fresh-water  lake,  there  is  a  deposit 
of  sand  and  pebbly  gravel  ridged  in  beautiful  curves  continuous 
for  miles  j  these  concentric  ridges  of  fine  shingle  are  mostly  low 
and  flat,  not  steep  like  the  shingle-fiills  of  a  sea  beach  on  a  tidal 
coast;  this  shingle  is  found  thus  for  100  feet  and  more  above 
the  plain ;  it  was  a  littoral  depoBit  of  the  lake,  and  it  seems 
to  have  been  ridged  at  these  intervals  on  the  receding  of  the 
waters.  Some  of  the  material  of  this  deposit  was  very  likely 
supplied  by  a  stream  from  Folokonka  Pass,  so  that  in  part  it 
may  be  of  the  nature  of  a  delta  deposit ;  but  it  was  both  acted 
on  by  the  deeper  wave-movements  of  the  waters  of  the  lake 
and  modified  by  the  surfaee-movementa  at  the  time  of  their 
receding.  The  composition  of  the  central  part  of  the 

plain  is  various.  In  some  parts  it  is  sandy  and  even  shingly; 
in  others  it  is  of  a  whitish  himinated  clay.  To  the  east  of  the 
northern  end  of  the  fresh  lake  is  an  expanse  of  this  clay.  Between 
the  fresh  lake  and  the  stdt  lake  is  a  2>lain  some  four  miles  across 
of  sand  and  shingle  with  flat  thin  stones  of  mica-sehist  scattered 
over  it,  some  of  them  as  mucli  as  a  foot  across;  this  plain  has 
very  slight  undulations.  On  the  north  of  the  salt  lake,  again, 
is  a  plain  or  plateau  of  white  clay  aliout  20  feet  above  the  level 
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of  that  lake ;  at  tlie  edge  we  see  a  section  to  that  depth  in  a 
little  cliiF;  it  shows  laminated  whitish  clay,  with  layora  in 
it  of  a  flattened  tape-like  water-plant ;  there  are  also  etmta  of 
yellow  clay  and  of  fine  sand;  below  is  coarse  sand  with  p^bhles, 
mostly  flat,  varying  in  aize  up  to  that  of  a  shilling;  the  coarser 
beds  are  false-bedded ;  in  the  cases  I  observed  the  false  bedding 
was  from  north  to  soutli ;  in  some  of  the  clay  there  were  shells 
of  Ltjmnea  auriculariaf  and  Cunningham  mentions  a  ci/clas.  Be- 
yond, to  the  north  of  this  dry  clay  plain,  the  flat  ngnin  becomes 
sandy,  with  small  stones  strewn  over  it;  this  shingly  plain  slupes 
upwards  towards  the  gorge;  near  the  beginning  of  this  gorge 
or  outlet  I  see  a  section  exposing  20  feet  in  thickness  of  sandy 
beds  of  various  degrees  of  fineness,  from  an  ordinary  sand  down 
to  an  extremely  fine,  slightly  micaceous,  sand*  Thus 

we  see  that  by  the  southern  and  northern  edges  of  the  old  lake, 
and  for  some  distance  in;  are  sandy  and  shingly  deposits;  while 
at  other  places,  iucluding  the  centre  of  the  area,  is  laminatod 
clay,  with  some  fine  sand.  These  latter  were  deposited  where, 
from  depth,  or  from  distance  from  the  shore,  or  from  the  absence 
of  currents,  the  waters  were  most  still.  The  coarser  sand  and 
the  shingle  were  more  marginal  or  else  were  accumulated  in 
shallower  water. 

For  the  sake  of  ti-ying  to  understand  the  geological  causes  of 
the  lake,  we  will,  before  looking  mure  closely  at  the  widur  space, 
follow  tlie  outlet  and  examine  the  phenomena  shown  along  that 
comparatively  narrow  valley.  In  this  there  are  similar 

lacustrine  beds  of  laminated  clay,  with  the  same  lymnea ;  and 
here  these  deposits  are  at  a  level  about  100  feet  higher  thim  the 
present  iSalt  Lake;  but  above  them  the  margin-marlvs  still  are 
visible,  in  continuation  of  those  we  measured.  So  that  here  wo 
are  where  there  was  a  narrow  continuation  of  the  great  lake ;  the 
dam  which  caused  it  must  be  looked  for  farther  on.  But 

in  going  on  we  tind  a  complication  of  the  question  to  be  solved. 
While  the  valley  continues,  about  level,  to  the  north-west,  another 
valley,  also  level,  opens  on  the  south  (which  is  that  in  which 
Rukchin  and  Kyangchu  are  situated),  and  since  each  of  these  has 
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an  outlet  to  the  general  drainage  of  the  country,  we  find  that  we 
shall  liave  to  discover  the  |>osilion  of  (wo  dams  in  order  to  accoiint 
for  our  ancient  lake.  After  travelh"ng  along  the  valley  that  leads 
to  the  north-west,  as  far  as  three  miles  beyond  the  opening  of  the 
new  one,  we  come  to  whore  two  low-sloped  fans  from  opposite  sides 
have  met;  the  height  of  tlie  rise  or  neck  made  by  their  meeting 
would,  as  near  as  I  could  judge  without  levelling,  account  for  the 
whole  depth  of  the  lake.  Still  w*e  will  look  somewhat  beyond 
them.  The  flat  valley  continues  with  a  width  of  about  a  mile, 
turning  southwards  to  Zarra ;  here,  at  the  joining  in  of  a  small 
valley  from  the  north-west,  is  a  great  high  bank  of  stony  ground, 
which  I  consider  to  be  an  old  moraine,  though  it  is  more  regular 
and  level-topped  than  most  momines ;  it  jufs  out  from  that  side 
ravine  and  comes  across  the  valley,  except  that  a  narrow  channel 
exists  between  the  end  of  it  and  the  mountain  on  the  south-east. 
This  embankment  of  loose  atones  must  altogether  have  supported  a 
glacier  that  came  down  t!ie  side  ravine  from  the  north-west,  since, 
when  traced  back,  it  is  found  to  take  up  tlie  whole  width  of  that 
ravine.  This  glacier  and  moraine  very  likely  had  to  do  with  the 
damming  of  the  lake,  in  conjunction  with  the  two  fans  before  de- 
scribed ;  that  is  to  say  one  or  other,  at  various  times,  was  the  cause  of 
the  damming  in  this  direction  according  to  their  respective  heio'hts. 
For  up  to  this  very  moraine  extends  the  lacustrine  clay  in  the 
hitherto  level  valley-flat.  The  lake  therefore,  once,  or  sometimes, 
extended  an  arm  to  the  moraine  and  glacier  dam,  and  sometimes 
was  intercepted  by  the  funs.  Thus  fm  we  have  dealt 

with  ono  only  of  the  outlet  valleys.  Let  us  now  turn  to  that 
which  led  out  to  the  south,  to  Rukchin  and  beyond.  We  see  the 
margin-marks  extending  into  it,  not  much  above  the  valley- 
bottom  ;  this  is  aljnost  a  complete  level ;  some  of  the  drainage- 
water  it  receives  flows  towards  the  Salt  Lake,  but  becomes  ab- 
sorbed before  roach iug  it,  while  some  flows  south-westward,  and 
loses  itself  in  a  penodicuUy-forniing  lake  seven  or  eight  miles  from 
Eukchin,  which  lake  is  made  by  the  meeting  of  two  side  fans.  So 
here,  too,  is  a  damming,  though  perhaps  not  one  that  would 
account  for  all    the  depth  of  the  old  lake.     The   truth   is  that 
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without  careful  levelling  one  cannot  ascertain  tlie  exact  spot  to 
which,  in  tliis  direction  tlie  lake  may  liave  extended,  but  we  cannot 
here  be  far  from  its  extremity,  as  will  now  be  seen*  Going 

on  6outlj\vard.s  we  continue  on  a  similar  flat  plain,  and  then 
come  suddenly  to  the  edge  of  a  steep  cliff,  which  ends  it  off 
and  forms  the  side  of  a  ravine.  This  cliff  ehows  the  com- 
position of  tlie  ground  below  to  be,  for  seyeral  hundred  feet  in 
deptli,  beds  of  rounded  pebbles.  From  here  for  this  valley,  and 
from  Zarra  in  the  case  of  the  other,  the  two  are  in  connection 
with  the  drainage  of  the  Zuuskar  River.  I  have  elsewhere*  tried 
to  prove  that  such  accuranlations  as  these  last  were  made  during 
some  part  of  the  glacial  period,  by  the  rivers  themselves,  on 
accotmt  of  there  being  a  greater  supply  of  material  disintegrated 
from  the  mountains  than  could  be  carried  off  by  the  water. 
Starting  from  this  we  can  understand  how  that  the  two  valleys,  of 
Rukchin  and  Zarra,  were  firust  gradually  filled  with  alluvial  gravel. 
I  have  little  doubt  that  there  was  at  one  time  a  neck  separating 
the  areas  drained  by  these  two  valleys;  we  ctmnot  tell  exactly 
where  it  was,  nor  can  we  tell  near  enough  to  say  into  which  of  the 
two  valleys  the  area  of  the  Salt  Lake  at  first  drained  ;  it  is  now 
obliterated,  covered  in,  by  the  alluvial  and  the  lacustrine  dejwsits. 
Then,  at  some  stage  of  this  filling  in,  the  damming  must  have 
occurred  either  by  the  meeting  of  fans,  or  by  the  glacier  and 
morainf*,  or  by  both.  Until  the  time  when  tlie  level  of  the  plain 
had  been  raised  as  high  as  the  neck,  a  dam  in  one  of  the  two 
valleys  might  have  produced  a  lake;  as  the  filling  up  went  on 
there  came  a  time  when  the  waters  flowed  over  where  the  neck 
itself  had  been;  then,  for  the  lacustrine  beds  to  have  extended  into 
both  outlet  valleys,  and  covered  the  neck,  required  the  ttco  daras, 
and  this  extension  is  evidenced  by  the  margin-marks  being  found 
along  both  valleys. 

Now  returning  to  the  Salt  plain  we  will  look  more  than  we 
did  before  at  the  present  stuie  of  it.  Originally  belonging,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  the  basin  of  the  Zanskar  River,  it  is  now  a  com- 
pletely separated  drainage -basin.     Its  waters  not  only  do  not 

*  In  the  Quarterly  JotiniiU  Geological  Society,  for  Augitat,  1873. 
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visibly  flow  out  but  do  not  even  filter  out  tbroug^h  the  sands  and 
gravel.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  likely  that  some  from  outside  oozes 
through  to  tliG  pliiin,  .ror  a  spring  of  water  cornea  out  of  the 
lacustrine  sands  near  the  mouth.  A  few  other  springs  are  to  be 
found  in  the  area ;  tliese,  with  the  snrface-dniinage  of  the  yearly 
snow  and  of  occasional  rain,  constitute  tho  supply  to  the  lakes. 
The  fresh-water  lake  is  partly,  or  chiefly,  supplied  from  springs ; 
its  waters,  though  commonly  called  fredh,  are  slightly  brackish,  but 
only  very  slightly,  not  so  much  so  but  that  they  can  be  drunk  by 
cattle  and  by  men ;  I  think  this  brackishnL'ss  to  be  due  not  to  eva- 
poration but  to  the  original  impurity  uf  the  water.  The  greatest 
depth  I  could  fiud  in  this  lake  was  lOJ  feet  in  the  very  middle. 
Its  water  flows  into  and  makes  the  chief  supfily  of  the  Salt  Lake, 

The  shrinking  of  the  lake  from  the  hei|j;ht  and  area  to  which 
we  have  shown  that  it  funnerly  reached  was,  or  may  have  been, 
due  to  two  causes.  First,  it  is  probable  that  on  the  waters 
reaching  the  maximum  height  and  overflowing  their  dams  they 
began  to  wear  away  those  dams  and  so  to  lower  their  own  level. 
To  what  extent  this  action  went  on  we  cannot  be  sure,  only 
it  cannot  have  brought  down  the  level  lower  than  to  60  or  70 
feet  above  the  present  8alt  Lake,  because  the  ground  at  the 
gorge  is  as  high  as  that  now.  Tlie  further  lowering,  and  the  con- 
sequent great  diminution  of  water-area  within  the  wide  valley, 
can  be  due  only  to  a  change  of  climate,  a  change  to  one  drier  aud 
probably  warmer  than  before.  Such  a  change  would  have  acted 
in  two  ways— it  diminished  the  supply  of  water  to  the  lake  and 
increased  evaporation  from  it.  The  consequence  is  that  the  lake 
shrinks  into  the  lowest  hollows  of  the  basin,  reducing  the  evapo- 
rating surface,  imlil,  by  this  reduction,  a  balance  between  supply 
and  loss  is  attained.  This  balance  is  at  present  held  by  the  waters, 
which  once  extended  (without  counting  in  the  outlet  valleys)  over 
60  or  70  square  miles,  having  diminished  their  area  to  about 
eight  square  miles,  so  that  the  humidity  of  the  climate  must  have 
been  reduced  to  oi\e-eighth  of  what  it  was  formerly ;  that  is  to  say, 
one-eighth  of  what  it  was  when  the  lake  first  became  a  lake  with- 
out effluence ;  how  much  diminution  of  humidity  occurred  before 
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tbiit  it  is  impossible  to  say,*  Another  natural  result  haa 

folluwod.  Tho  salts  held  in  solution — ^vhich  occur  more  or  less 
in  every  source  of  water  from  the  earth,  and,  as  we  saw  by  the 
supply  of  water  not  pure  to  the  fresh- water  hake,  are  here  present 
in  quantity-^have  become  concentrated,  and  a  Salt  Lake  is  the 
result.  The  salts  in  this  lake  are  indeed  veiy  much  conrentratetl, 
and  are  ever  being  deposited  from  their  solution.  Some  details 
about  this  must  now  be  given. 

The  Salt  Lake  is  shallow ;  at  the  eastern  end  I  have  heard 
that  there  is  about  30  feet  of  water,  in  other  parts  I  have  not 
found  more  than  six  feet,  while  over  a  great  space  towards  the 
western  end  there  was  but  one  foot  of  water ;  at  tliat  part  the  water 
was  of  a  dirty  yellow-brown  colour ;  at  the  bottom  of  it  was  a 
quarter-inch  cake  of  some  alkaline  84ilt,  probably  chiefly  carbonate 
of  Boda ;  of  this  cake  some  was  in  a  half-crysttillized  state,  which 
was  flexible   like   leather.  There  is   an  inlet   in  the 

northern  shore  of  the  lake,  or  rather  there  is  a  series  of  small 
lagoons  separated  from  the  main  water  by  a  bank  of  shingle  and 
clay.  Ilere  the  water,  drying,  deposits  common  salt,  not  indeed 
pure,  but  nearly  enough  so  for  it  to  be  used  for  food.  The  salt  is 
removed  from  this  place  by  the  Cimmpas,  and  fresh  salt  forms  ; 
the  deposit  is  best  and  most  plentiful  when  a  good  dry  season 
succeeds  the  snow-melting.  I  saw  four  such  pools  separated  from 
the  lake  and  from  each  other.  The  water  must  ooze  into  them 
either  from  underneath  or  through  the  bar.  As  far  as  I  know  it  is 
only  in  this  part  that  common  salt  is  deposited  ;  the  different 
Bidts  in  solution  are  thrown  down  in  difl'ereut  parts,  according  to 
the  degree  of  concentration ;  this  last  must  dej>end  on  the  shal- 
lowness and  on  currents ;  these  again  may  be  caused  by  the  wind, 

I  havQ  hero  oiicd  Ihe  phjBae  "dimination,  or  reduction  of  huiuiiHty  "  ratLcr 
lely.  It  dwfl  not  follow  thfit  Ibo  reduction  of  precipitfttiDU  between  the  ftbove- 
ictl  epoeli  and  the  proBciil  timo  was  as  much  qs  to  one-eightli,  Oue  may  FUppo.^e 
the  precipitation  to  bo  one-fourth  of  what  it  waa,  and  evuporatioE  (area  for  area)  to  be 
twice  what  it  wa« ;  this  woidd  account  for  tho  Uiku  beiug  one-tighth  ita  fonner  sizo. 
Or  if  the  rate  of  eTaporatiou  has  increased  in  the  MifMr  proportion  as  precipitation 

hna  diminished,  then    — ,  or  nearly  ono-tliinl,  la  tho  proportioxL    In  geneml  tcnuB, 

however,  it  may  be  mtid  that  (he  oHumte  id  eight  timcH  as  dry  atj  bofuro. 
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which  is  apt  to  bo  regular  at  ccrtnin  times  of  the  day.  Tbe  salt 
thus  obtained  has  au  admixture  of  magtiosian  salts ;  it  is  bitter  to 
tho  taste,  and  is  not  liked  by  those  who  have  been  used  to  the 
pure  salt  of  the  Salt  Baiige  of  the  Tanjab;  it  is  indeed  apt  to 
produce  an  itchioess  on  the  skiu.  Still  it  is  consumed  all  over 
Ladakb,  and  is  carried  as  far  aa  Kashmir.  Over  part  of 

tiie  plain,  especially  when  it  is  corapostjd  of  white  clay,  there  is  an 
efflorescence  of  some  saline  compound.  Most  generally  it  is  car- 
bonate of  soda,  w'hich  is  called  by  the  Kupshn  people  paUa, 
Again,  one  s(>metime.s  sees  a  layer,  over  an  area  of  a  few  square 
yards,  of  a  hard  colourless  translucent  substance,  which  seems  to 
be  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  with  a  comjiound  of  soda;  of 
this  the  native  naiup  is  ffurm.  There  are  certain  curious 

inequalities  in  parts  of  the  plain  which  shuuM  be  mentioned  and 
if  possible  accounted  for.  That  part  which  lies  on  the  north  of  the' 
Salt  Lake,  as  before  said,  is  of  w  bite  clay ;  the  level  of  it  is  from 
10  to  20  feet  above  the  lake ;  on  this  plain  we  see  many  hollows, 
commonly  from  10  to  40  yards  across,  and  10  to  15  feet  deep^ 
witli,  usually,  gently-sloping  sides ;  at  the  bottom  is  generally  a 
crust  or  deposit  of  some  salt,  as  of  tho  gurm.  One  of  these  hollows 
was  as  much  as  18D  yards  across;  in  this  there  was  a  little  water. 
A  somewhat  diflerent  phoDomenou  is  seen  on  the  east  of  the  fre^b 
lake ;  there  is  a  plain  of  similar  white  clay,  from  which  rise  small 
mounds  of  the  same  material  to  the  height  of  about  four  feet;  they 
seem  to  be  bulgings  up  of  the  clay,  for  the  laminre  enrvo  over 
from  the  centre  of  each.  Of  these  two  phenomena  1  have  not  a 
clear  explanation  to  offer,  but  I  think  there  must  be  connected 
with  them  a  certain  sloping  of  the  layers  of  the  lacustrine  deposit 
which  I  observed  at  two  or  three  places.  Towurds  the  gorge  the 
beds  of  fine  sand  before  described  are  slightly  waved,  and  dip 
on  the  whole  to  the  north-north-east,  at  an  angle  of  S\  At  the 
place  where  tlie  salt  is  scraped  up  a  clifi'  section  shows  the  beds  to 
be  waving  and  sloping.  These  things  are  not  due  to  any  deei>- 
seated  ground-movements  such  as  produce  the  dip  of  strata 
in  general,  but  must  bo  caused  by  some  local  settling,  brought 
about  perhaps  by  a  dissolving  out  of  salt  that  had  been  deposited. 
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However  these  deceptive  dips  were  caused,  no  doubt  the  explana- 
tion of  them  must  apply  to  the  surface  ineqnalitioa  as  well. 


TsoMoEini. 

Rnpshu  includes  not  only  tracts  'whicli  are  drained  to  the 
Indus,  and  luke-traets  whoso  drainage  originally  counected  itself 
witli  the  InduR,  but  also  portions  of  the  basin  of  the  Sutlej  Kiver, 
whose  arms  thus  reach  to  the  back  of  some  of  the  Himalayan 
ranges.  Rupshu  is  iodeed  a  space  where  the  valleys  of  certain 
tributary  streams  of  the  Indus  and  Sutlej,  near  their  sonrct?s,  have 
become  so  filled  with  alluvial  and  lacustrine  deposits  that  their 
levels  approach  in  places  to  that  of  the  watershed  between  the  two 
rivers.  This  watershed  is  altogether  irregular  in  its  course ;  it 
follows  now  a  ridge  and  now  a  low  neck,  varying  much  in  altitude 
as  well  OS  in  direction.  I  crossed  it  by  a  way  that  lends  from  the 
wide  valley  of  Rukchin  towards  the  south  end  of  the  lake  called 
Tsomoriil,  That  high-levtd  Rukchin  Valley  is,  as  before  was  said, 
ended  off  by  a  ravine;  this  cuts  down  for  500  feet  between  the 
plateau  of  alluvial  beds  on  the  north  and  the  limestone  mountains 
on  the  south.  Following  up  the  ravine  from  that  lower  level,  the 
base  of  it  very  gradually  rose,  and  at  the  head  of  it  was  a  low  neck 
of  rather  soft  shale,  which  lay  between  the  limestone  rock  on  the 
south-west  and  the  shaly  or  the  schistose  rock  of  the  mountains 
on  the  north-east.  This  neck,  which  may  be  15,600  feet  high,  is  a 
point  on  the  Indus  and  Sutlej  watershed.  Beyond  it 

a  valley  leads  down  to  the  south-east,  through  which  flows  the 
stream  called  the  Phirsa;  the  mountains  round  are  from  3000 
to  5000  feet  above  the  valley.  More  than  30  miles  down,  this 
valley  (which  had  become  narrowed)  opens  into  a  wider  one,  run- 
ning north  and  south,  which  is  that  of  which  part  is  occupied  by 
Tsomorlri.  At  the  debouchment  there  is  a  wide,  rather  sloping, 
plain, — the  fan  made  by  the  Phirsa  stream  ;  this  is  bounded, 
at  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles  from*  the  mouth  of  the  gorge, 
by  the  low  ridge,  of  smooth  roimded  form  and  brown  earthy 
surface,  which  there  makes  the  eastern  side  of  the  larger  valley. 
The  mountains  here  are  much  varied ;  soon  on  the  north  of  that 
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low  ridgQ  they  rise,  lirjtt  witb  unihilaliong  and  then  in  bolder 
slopes,  to  heights  of  perpetiiitl  snow.  Between  thei>e  eastern  hills 
and  nearly  Gqunlly  lofty  ones  on  the  west  lies  the  blue  lake. 

Tsomorlri  (the  name  contains  in  itself  the  Tibetan  word  for 
lake,  iso)  in  a  lino  moimtain-boiindod  expanse  of  water;  it  extends 
15  miles  in  length,  and  from  three  to  nearly  five  miles  in  breadth,  at 
a  heigh*  of  11,000  feet  above  the  sea.  At  a  little  distance  from  the 
shores  the  water  h  dour  and  blue  j  it  is  slightly  brackish,  enough 
so  to  be  im wholesome  fur  man  to  drink  of,  but  not  for  horst^s  and 
yake«  In  winter  time  it  freezes,  and  cattle  can  pas^  over  it.  The 
saltoesB  is  caused  by  its  being  a  lake  without  effluence;  several 
streams  flow  into  it,  but  there  is  no  outlet ;  the  water  supplied  is 
evaporated  from  the  wide  surface  of  tlie  biki^.  Here  the  balance 
of  inflow  and  evaporation  is  maiutaiueil  by  the  lake  occupying  the 
whole  of  the  flat  of  the  valley,  to  the  very  hill-sidea— unlike  the 
last  lake-basin  wc  examined,  where  the  area  of  water  had  dwindled 
to  a  hi»llo\v  in  that  flat. 

The  first  thing  one  considers  in  coming  to  a  lake  is  the  cam 
of  the  confinement  of  its  tcaiers.  In  this  instance  the  obeervor  need 
not  for  long  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  formation  of  the 
basin.  Col.  H.  Strachey  has  well  described*  how  the  Phirsa 
stream,  debouching  itito  the  wide  valley  i^hieh  is  the  southern 
continuation  of  the  hollow  occupied  by  the  lake,  has  spread  out  a 
large  fan-shaped  delta  across  the  breadth  of  that  valley,  and  bow 
the  Phirsa  waters  wander  over  that  deposit,  sometimes  iindiug 
their  way  to  t]ie  lake  and  sometimes  to  the  Para  River.  Col. 
Strachey  does  not  himself  draw  the  conclusion  (though  probably 
it  was  present  in  his  mind)  that  the  formation  of  this  alluvial  fan 
by  the  Phirsa  stream  was  the  cause  of  the  lake  being  formed,  I 
myself  am  convinced  that  it  is  the  true  and  euffieient  cause.  The 
fan  which,  like  others  that  have  been  described,  is  part  of  a  low 
cone,  has  a  slope  in  all  ilirections  from  its  apex  of  about  1  J°  and  at 
radius  of  about  two  miles,  so  that  there  ia  a  fall  of  2.50  or  300  feet 
from  the  apex  or  centre  to  the  circumference ;  the  material  of  the 
fan  is  a  gravel  of  shale  and  limestonef.  If  we  go  from 

•  Jouniftl  Koyal  Gcogrnpl]  ieal  Society,  vol.  iiiii. 

t  >Lr.  W.  Tlicolwil^],  juu.,  in  'Notes  of  n  Trip  lo  Simla,'  [iriutetl  in  the  Joarnnl  of 
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the  deboiichnre  along  a  radius  Dearly  due  east  across  the  valley, 
WG  reach  to  where  the  fan  abiitd  against  a  spur  of  the  opposite  low 
ridge.  Now  that  portion  of  the  water  of  the  Phirsa  which  cornea 
down  north  of  this  spot  Hows  into  the  lake ;  any  which  should 
come  down  to  the  south  of  it  ^vould  flow  into  the  Para  River  and 
so  join  the  Sutlej.  At  the  time  I  was  there  no  stream  was  flowing 
frum  the  Phirsa  Valley  month  to  the  Para,  but  there  were  water 
channels  leadtnf^  in  that  direction,  which  I  could  see  would  he 
filled  on  the  rise  of  the  waters  in  spring-time,  and  indeed  there 
was  water  coming  out  of  the  gravel  lower  down — Phirsa  water— 
which  was  flnding  its  way  to  tlie  Para.  Col.  Strachey  states  that 
the  Phirsa  sends  its  waters  in  the  two  directions,  sometimes  at 
onec  and  sometimes  alternately  in  different  years ;  no  doubt  the 
action  is  very  varying,  a  very  slight  change  in  the  disposition  of 
the  gravel  brouglit  down  by  the  sfjeani,  near  the  mouth,  would 
make  all  the  ditlerence  in  the  destinalion  of  the  water.* 

The  sufficiency  of  the  explanation  I  have  given  of  the  origin  of 
this  lake,  as  it  is  and  was,  must  depend  on  whether  it  satisfies  the 
conditions,  first,  of  itg  depth,  secondly,  of  the  height  to  which  for- 
merly it  may  have  risen.  Tlie  fan  will  he  enough  to  account  for  a 
lake  of  moderate  deftth,  but  if  it  be  like  the  deep  Alpine  lakes  other 
causes  must  be  looked  for.  Col.  Strachey  had  no  means 

of  ascertaining  the  depth  of  Tsomoriri,  but  he  infers  (of  this  and 
other  lakes)  that  **  with  reference  to  the  general  formation  of  the 
valleys  in  which  they  are  embedded,  it  may  bo  conjectured  to 
range  within  200  to  300  feet,"  I  was  at  the  jmins  to  take  an 
india-nibber  boat  to  Tsomorirl,  for  the  purpose  of  sounding  it, 
and  my  observations  curiously  coincide  with  the  estimate  which 

the  Asifilie  Society  of  Bengftl  (vol,  xixL,  1862,  p.  480),  explaina  the  formatioD  of 
THomoriri  in  this  very  way, 

*  Genero]  A.  Cunninghnin  ('  I.adak,*  p.  139)  is  etrangely  confused  in  Lis  aocoimt 
of  thia  part.  One  wuuld  be  led  tn  tLiiilc  from  it  that  a  ridge  of  700  feet  sepanttes  the 
Inke  from  the  Ixxl  of  tho  Para  River,  In  truth  the  only  scpftratioD  m  the  fan  ahovo 
described.  But  again,  lieneral  Cuiiningfaam  s&ja  thut  the  ridge  is  apparently  not 
more  than  150  I'eet  above  the  rivex  at  Narbu  Surado.  Now  the  valley-bottom  at  Narbu 
Stimdo  IB  Mote  the  lev-el  nf  the  lake ;  bow,  therefore,  the  said  ridge  could  be  700  feet 
rIk>vc  the  lake  I  am  at  a  loss  to  sec,  as  indeed  I  am  to  know  what  General  Conning- 
hain  could  have  lueaut.  In  anolbor  deiicriptiou  (Journal  Asiatic  Soeioty  of  Bungal. 
voL  xvil)  be  puts  in  a  itoe  of  fnountains  running  e;ist  and  ^vest  on  the  aouth  of 
Tfiomorm ;  no  »ucb  mountaioa  exist. 
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CoL  Strachey  fonoded  on  infereuce  alone*  The  resalts  of  the 
Boundings  I  will  give  in  some  detail. 

From  Kyaiigdum  (south-west  comer  of  lake),  course  25^  north 
of  east,  towards  first  promontory  on  eastern  shore : 

D«ptli  Id  F\e«lL 

At  100  yards  from  flhore     ..  36 

At  200     „  „  75 

At  If  miles  „  (middtti  of  the  lako)       1D8 

.     At  2|     „  „  (ihrtt'-quartcra  of  tho  way  acma«)      242 

In  the  bay  between  the  two  promoutiirica  on  the  eastern  bide    248 

Around  the  little  island  (which  is  perhaps  half  a  mile  liom  the 
western  shore)  : 

Half- wny  t)6t ween  the  ialnnd  and  the  western  shore     ..      ..       98 

70  yards  north  of  the  iaiaud       ..      ..      ..      22 

i  mile  north  of  the  island   ..      178 

From  Karzok,  course  east : 

At    20  yarda  from  shore 12 

At    40      »,  ,,                            21 

At  1(^0      „  „                             03 

Att2(K>     „  „              105 

At    I  mile  „              122 

At    i    „  „              139 

Atn    „  M 16G 

At  1}    „  „  (this  was  the  middle  of  the  lake)  ISO 

Thus  the  depth  (at  all  events  in  the  southeru  part)  was 
most,  not  in  the  middle,  hut  towards  the  eastern  shore,  and  the 
greatest  depth  found  was  248  feet.  We  have,  then,  no  reason  to 
think  that  the  hasin  of  this  lake  is  other  than  an  ordinary  valley 
dammed  by  the  alluvial  fan  of  a  side  stream,  for  the  thickness  to 
which  snch  fans  are  known  to  accunxulate  will  account  for  all  the 
depth  observed. 

Next  we  must  consider  the  evidence,  if  there  bo  any,  of  a 
former  greater  heiglit  of  the  water,  and  the  relation  of  that  to  the 
fan  considered  as  a  dam.  The  greater  part  of  the  shore 

of  the  lake  is  edged  with  shingle ;  it  is  a  shingle  of,  for  the  most 
part,  flattish,  not  thoroughly  rounded,  stones.  Such  shingle  also, 
at  higher  levels,  I  found  in  several  places.  Landing  in  the  bay 
at  tho  eastern  side — a  deep  inlet,  bounded  by  promontories  of 
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rounded  hills  of  a  light-brown  earthy  surface — I  observed  that  in 
tliia  sheltered  place  had  been  formed  and  preserved  shingle-ridges 
at  levels  which  clearly  told  of  the  water  having  once  been  higher  ; 
there  were  several  ridges,  at  difierent  heights,  the  highest  of  them 
must  have  been  formed  when  the  lake  was  36  feet  above  its  pre- 
sent level.  Again,  if  we  go  from  Kyangdum  (at  the  Bouth- 
west  corner)  along  the  western  side  of  the  hike  to  Karzok,  we  sliall 
pass  over  shingle  which  lies  in  sweeping  curves  at  different  levels 
up  to  40  feet  above  the  water.  Just  south  of  Karzok  is  a  hay  with 
shingle-banks  curving  round  it;  here  I  measured  the  height  of  the 
highest  ridges,  and  found  them  t<i  be  in  one  case  34  feet  and  in 
another  44  feet  above  the  water.  The  stiil-level  of  the  water  need 
not  have  been  so  much  as  this  last  by  a  little,  because  waves  throw 
up  sluDgle  a  few  feet  higher ;  there  would  not,  however,  be  so  much 
difference  from  that  cause  in  a  land-locked  lake  like  this  as  where 
long  waves  roll  in  from  the  sea.  We  may  take  40  feet  above  the 
present  as  the  level  to  which  the  lake  once  reached.  Now 
as  to  the  height  of  the  dam.  I  think  that  it  would  take  a  rise  of 
somewhere  between  50  and  100  feet  to  carry  the  waters  over  it, 
at  the  point  where,  as  was  described,  the  fan  abuts  against  the 
eastern  hills.  The  fan  therefore  accounts  for  all  we  know  of 
the  lake. 

The  question  remains,  what  change  of  climate  does  the 
lowering  of  the  lake  from  that  40  feet  higher  level  evi- 
dence ?  In  the  recession,  the  area  of  the  lake  neces- 
sarily contracted ;  not,  however,  to  a  great  extent ;  probably  the 
contraction  has  not  been  more  than  one-fifth,  the  area  of  the 
present  lake  being  about  four-fifths  of  that  which  was  occupied 
by  the  lake  at  its  maximum.  The  supply  of  water  being  lessened, 
and  the  rate  of  evaporation  being  increased,  an  area  of  evapora- 
tion lessened  by  one-fifth  is  enough  to  balance  the  supply  from 
streams  and  springs.  This,  then,  is  the  measure  of  the  increase 
of  dryness  from  the  time  when  the  lake  was  first  cut  off  from  any 
outflow.  But,  as  pointed  out  in  the  case  of  the  Salt  Lake,  any 
amount  of  change  in  this  direction  may  have  occurred  hefore  the 
lake  became  an  isolated  drainage-ba&in.     It  may  be  remarked  that 
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on  a  large  evaporating  area  being  formed  the  water  may  begin 
in  Bome  d^reo  to  get  saline  even  before  the  outflow  has  ceased ; 
wherever  there  is  less  outflow  than  iuflow  there  must  be  concen- 
tration of  salts,  aud  tliere  will  be  less  outflow  tlian  inflow  for  any 
lake  of  large  area  even  if  it  have  an  outlet. 

A  few  facts  must  be  given  about  the  lacnstriDo  deposita  that 
have  been  formed  and  are  now  forming.  At  the  south  end  of  the 
lake  there  is  a  flat  plain  about  20  feet  above  the  water  level ;  this 
lies  between  the  slioro  of  the  lake  and  the  Phirsa  fan,  extending  for 
about  two  miles ;  the  surface  is  clayey,  and  sections  show  inter- 
stratifications  of  finely  lamiaatod  brown  clay  and  very  fine  sand ; 
the  laminae  are  sometimes  curved  about  on  a  small  scale,  making 
as  it  were  pot-holes  in  the  clay  filled  with  sand.  This  is  clearly 
a  lacustrine  deposit :  it  was  made  when  the  lake  was  about  at  its 
highest.  There  are  traces  of  the  same  deposit  along  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  lake,  for  a  mile  and  a  half  or  so  north  of  the  north-east 
corner  of  it.  To  a  great  extent  the  material  must  have  been  sup- 
plied by  the  branching  streama  of  the  Phirsa  River ;  but  some  of  it 
may  have  been  derived  from  the  waste  of  the  lake-side  rocks  by 
wave-action.  This  supply  of  material  to  form  lacustrine  beds  close 
io  the  outleit  brought  down  by  the  stream  that  formed  the  fan  that 
makes  the  dam,  is  a  circumstance  that  I  have  never  seen  noticed 
in  any  account  of  a  lake,  but  it  is  one  that  must  often  have 
occurred.  Where  the  Karzok  stream  comes  down  is  a 

very  similar  deposit.  A  flat  15  feet  above  the  water  extends  out 
for  half  a  mile  from  the  hills  ;  it  is  composed  of  beds  of  clay  and 
sand,  some  of  the  latter  very  fine,  and  on  the  surface  a  fine  shingle 
is  strewn ;  this  was  the  subaqueous  delta  of  the  Karzok  stream, 
formed  when  the  lake  was  higher  than  now ;  it  ends  off  in  a  low 
cliff  to  the  lake.  At  the  north  end  of  the  lake,  where 

another  stream  comes  in,  is  a  flat  partly  of  shingle  partly  of  sand ; 
the  sand  from  it  has  been  blown  up  into  small  hillocks. 

The  island  is  about  half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  near  midway 
in  the  length  of  the  western  side ;  it  may  be  100  yards  from  comer 
to  corner  in  one  direction  and  60  yards  in  another ;  it  is  of  gneiss 
rockj  rising  only  nine  or  ten  feet  above  the  water;  tlie  soundings 
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before  given  show  that  there  is  aboot  lOO  feet  of  water  between 
the  island  and  the  near  shore.  This  little  place,  being  ordinarily 
undisturbed  by  man,  is  a  great  resort  of  the  gull,  which  in  Ladakbl 
IS  called  Cha^ImraiM ;  the  surface  was  nearly  all  covered  with  its 
droppings,  and  there  were  hnndrodg  of  the  young  about ;  most  of 
these  must  have  been  batched  near  the  beginning  of  July.  Having 
heard  that  it  was  a  matter  of  interest  with  some  ornithologists  to 
iearn  about  the  nidification  of  the  wild  goose,*  I  was  on  the  look 
out  for  information  concerning  it,  and  I  found  that  this  island  is  one 
of  the  places  where  it  lays  its  eggs.  I  was  told  by  the  Champas  that 
they  find  the  egg^  there  just  before  the  ice  breaks  up — say  the 
beginning  of  May,  after  that  they  have  no  means  of  reaching  the 
island ;  I  myself  found  there  a  broken  egg^  but  at  the  time  I  was 
on  the  island  (the  last  week  in  July)  the  young  had  all  been 
hatched.  A  few  days  later  I  followed  the  same  inquiry  in  the 
valley  of  the  Salt  Lake,  and  on  an  earthy  island  in  the  fresh*water 
lake  called  Panbuk  I  found  a  nest  where  the  mother  was  sitting 
with  some  goslings  and  two  eggs,  one  just  breaking  with  the  chick ; 
the  other  egg  I  measured  and  found  to  be  3}  inches  by  21,  and  very 
nearly  elliptical  in  form.  The  nest  was  a  slight  hollow,  lined  with, 
first,  a  few  bits  of  a  soft  herb,  then  with  feathers ;  I  was  told  that 
these  goo86  eggs  are  found  also  at  the  edge  of  the  Salt  Lake  itself. 
For  man  and  his  folio  wings  the  banks  of  Tsomorirt  are  in- 
hospitable. The  bare  rocky  or  earthy  mountains  and  the  stony 
plains  afford  little  pasture  for  the  flocks.  Still  the  traveller 
fiuds  patches  of  grazing  ground  just  near  enough  for  one  to  go 
from  one  to  another  in  a  day*s  march.  Karzok,  which  is  the  head- 
quarters of  Kupshu,  is  situated  near  the  shore  of  the  lake.  Here 
is  a  house  and  a  monastery.  The  house  belongs  to  the  chief  man 
of  the  district  and  of  the  tribe.  The  monastery  is  for  about  thirty- 
five  Lamas ;  the  building  of  this  under  the  diflicult  circumBtances 
of  the  place,  whither  every  bit  of  wood  had  to  be  carried  from  far, 
and  the  keeping  up  of  it,  is  creditable  to  the  Rupshu  people.  There 
are,  besides,  eight  or  ten  small  houses^mere  hovels^where  some 
old  and  sick  remain  when  the  camp  has  gone  to  the  Indus  Valley. 

*  The  barred-fOOM  ;  in  li&cULldii,  nangpa. 
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The  summer  encampment  is  not  close  to  Karzok,  but  it  h  made  two 
or  three  miles  up  the  side  valley ;  at  that  distance  up  the  rayine 
widens  out,  and  on  a  stony  espanse,  through  which  a  stream 
flowed  watering  a  narrow  green  strip,  were  about  fifty  black  tents 
of  the  Champas,  and  a  few  white  ones  of  merchants  from  Kulu, 
who  bad  come  to  trade  with  them ;  this  was  the  encampment  of 
that  half  of  the  Riipshn  tribe  which  keeps  to  the  south-eastern 
pastures.  The  flocks  were  spread  over  the  hills*  seeking  for  the 
scarce  lierboge, 

Karzok  is  one  of  the  two  or  three  places  in  Rupshu  where 
there  is  cultivation;  here  some  12  acres  are  sown  with  naked 
barley.  Close  upon  15,000  feet,  it  is  the  highest  cultivation  that 
I  know  of.  When  I  was  there  tlie  crop  was  thriving,  but  in  some 
years  it  fails  of  ripening.  The  land  is  irrigated  from  the  stream 
of  the  side  valley,  that  which  made  the  delta  before  spoken  of, 
which  is  one  of  the  chief  affluents  to  the  lake. 

The  climate  of  this  part  is  thoroughly  Tibetan,  Snow  falls  in 
winter,  hut  not  to  a  great  depth.  In  summer  the  air  is  usually 
clear  and  cloudless.  The  year  I  was  at  Tsomorlrl,  however,  1871, 
was  an  exceptional  one  all  over  Ladakh,  and  rain  fell  in  showers 
such  as  had  seldom  been  seen,  accompanied  by  thunder.  In  these 
storms  we  saw  the  mountains  in  colours  different  from  those  native 
ones  which  the  glaring  sun  had  brought  out  so  strongly.  Before, 
the  lofty  hills,  except  where  whitened  by  a  capping  of  snow,  had 
shown  nothing  but  rocks  and  stony  or  earthy  slopes  of  brown  and 
grey,  the  distant  ones  seeming  close  from  the  rarity  and  clearness 
of  the  air.  But  now,  with  the  clouds  overhead  and  the  storms 
filling  the  valley,  the  recesses  of  the  purpled  mountains  seemed 
more  distant;  yet  we  saw  deeper  and  deeper  into  them  as  the 
various  shades  showed  out  the  successive  spurs  and  ridges,  and  the 
water  of  the  lake  formed  a  bright  belt  in  front  of  the  richly-tinted 
hills. 


TSO  KVAGHAR. 

North  of  Earzok  a  high  ridge  of  mountains  edges  Tsomoriri  on 
the  west,  having  high  cliffs  in  its  upper  part  and  sloping  more 
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gently  below.  At  tk©  very  head  of  that  lake  there  ie  first  a  sandy 
fiat  and  then  a  narrow  grassy  strip  watered  by  a  stream  which  ranks 
with  the  Karzok  stream  as  one  of  the  larger  feeders  of  the  lake. 
After  a  few  miles  this  stream  tarns  to  the  west,  and  another  fifteen 
miles  up  would  bring  one  to  its  source,  which  is  at  the  old  water- 
shed of  the  Sutlej  and  Indus.  A  path  up  this  valley  leads  to  the 
Salt  Lake  plain;  this  direction  I  did  not  follow,  but  I  took  a 
way  to  the  north-east,  and  in  doing  so  came  across  a  problem  in 
physical  geography  which  was  quite  nnexi>ected. 

At  the  bend  of  the  stream,  by  its  left  bauk,  there  is  a  terraced 
plateau  of  old  alluvium.  On  this  I  rose  to  a  height  of  a  couple  of 
hundred  feet,  and  reaching  the  top  found  that  this  alluvium  con- 
stituted a  barrier  to  a  side  valley  from  the  north-east,  which  now, 
on  account  of  this  barrier,  is  a  completely  isolated  hollow,  holding 
a  lake  about  two  miles  long  and  one  mile  wide,  and  about  150 
feet  below  the  alluvial  plateau.  The  lake  is  called  by  the 
Champas  Tsq  Ktjdghar.  The  question  is,  how  could  that  alluvium 
have  been  formed  so  as  to  have  the  hollow  on  its  farther 
side?  For  this  is  not  a  fan  of  alluvial  gravel  sloping 

down  at  the  angle  of  its  formation  to  the  lake  it  dams ;  sections  of 
it  show  nearly  horizontal  beds  of  clay  and  sand,  with  rounded 
gravel,   fiue   and   coarse,   interstratified.  The    lake    is 

bounded  on  the  south,  east,  north,  and  partly  on  the  west,  by  low 
ridges  of  gneiss  rock,  from  150  to  300  feet  high.  In  the  middle 
of  t!ie  north-west  side  the  alluvium  fit?  on  to  the  gneiss  ridge,  and 
completes  the  circuit.  On  this  lake  also  I  launched  my  boat  for 
soundings,  and  found  the  greatest  depth  to  be  67  feet ;  tMs  wa« 
about  300  yards  from  the  southern  end ;  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
lake  the  depth  was  48  feet.  The  water  is  brackish  as  in  Tsomoriri, 
being  fit  for  animals  to  drink  and  not  for  men ;  the  colour,  even 
at  the  deepest,  is  green,  not  blue.  A  spring  of  water  rises  on  the 
west  side.  There  are  signs  of  the  lake  having  been  some  feet 
higher  than  it  is  now.  Immediately  on  the  north  of  the  lake  is  a 
ridge  of  gneiss  about  1000  feet  high,  which  is  part  of  the  old 
Sutlej  watershed. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  solve  satisfactorily  to  myself  the  ques- 
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tion  of  the  origin  of  this  lake,  but  I  linve  turned  over  in  my  miad 
two  or  three  hypotheses.  The  alluTium  might  at  ono 

time  haye  filled  the  lioaiD,  which  douhtless  was  originally  but  part 
of  a  valley  tributary  to  that  down  which  Oowb  the  stream ;  then, 
during  some  part  of  the  ghicial  period^  a  ghicier  from  the  noith- 
east  may  have  acooped  the  hollow  out  of  the  gneiss  and  of  the 
alluvium ;  thus  the  hollow  would  be  a  rock  basin,  counting  the 
alluvium  m  part  of  the  roek.  Anotlier  theory  is  that  at  the  time 
this  tributary  valley  opened  out  to  the  larger  one  it  was  occupied 
by  a  ghicier,  and  then  the  alluvium  of  the  larger  valley  was  depo- 
Bited  agaimi  thai  glacier;  then,  later,  the  ice  disappearing  left  the 
hollow.  The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  is  to  know  why  no 
outlet  was  kept  opeu  by  the  water  that  must  have  flowed  from  the 
glacier.  Altogether  this  little  lake  is  about  the  most  puzzling  one 
I  have  met  with. 


IxDtTs  Valley. 

East  of  Tsomortrl  there  is  a  part  of  lUipshu  which  I  have 
never  visited — the  valley  of  Hanle.     It  seems  from  the  accoonta 

to  be  another  of  these  Hat,  high-level,  alhiviura-filled  valleys, 
bounded  by  mountains  which  soon  rise  up  to  a  height  of  4C>00  or 
6000  feet  or  more  above  it.  At  Uaule,  which  is  14,27(5  feet  high, 
is  a  monastery  built  on  a  rocky  spur  some  himdred  feet  above  the 
plain.  Passing  by  this  tract,  of  which  I  have  no  personal  know- 
ledge, let  us  go  to  the  Indus  Valley,  which,  in  the  highe^^t  part  of 
it  included  iu  the  Maharaja's  dominions,  forms  a  portion  of  liupshu, 
and  is  periodically  visited  by  the  Rnpshu  tribe  with  their  tloeks. 

From  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Salt  Lake  plain  there  leads 
a  valley,  which,  followed  up,  brings  one  to  an  easy  Pass,  by  name 
Folokonka,  about  10,500  feet  high,  and  beyond  that  one  comes 
into  the  valley  of  Puga,  a  place  where  borax  and  sulphur  are  dug. 
The  road  frt*m  Tsonitinri,  by  the  little  lake  Tao  Kyughar,  also 
leads  over  a  saddle  of  rock  down  into  the  Puga  Valley,  which, 
farther  fullowed  down,  brings  ua  in  a  few  miles  to  the  Indus  River. 
The  former  of  these  two  paths  is  the  way  taken  by  the  Rui^hu 
Ghampas  in  the  course  of  their  migrations.  The  portion 
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of  the  Indus  Valley  tLua  reached  is  just  above  the  narrow  defile  or 
gorge  called  Eoti^^  which,  as  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter,  con- 
fines the  river  above  Upshi.  Where  we  have  now  come  to  (where 
Maiya  is  marked  on  the  map)  the  valley  is  again  open  ;  the  Indue 
flows  in  a  wide  smooth  Btream,  between  banks  of  alkivial  gravel, 
with  a  depth  that  makes  it  just  fordable ;  the  hills  rise,  in  some 
parts  smooth  and  with  a  gentle  tjlope,  in  others  bold  and  steep,  on 
both  sides  reaching,  within  a  few  miles,  to  a  height  of  50CK)  feet 
above  the  river.  From  Maiya  I  marched  for  four  days  up  the 
valley,  to  the  place  marked  Dora ;  what  was  seen  in  the  50  miles 
then  passed  over  may  be  described  in  the  same  order  as  it  was 
met  with, 

Maiya  is  one  of  those  places  often  mot  with  in  wild  countries 
about  which  one  wonders  that  they  should  ever  have  had  a  name. 
There  is  no  house  or  shelter  of  any  sort,  only  a  little  sandy  flat  by 
the  edge  of  the  river,  with  no  wood  and  no  grass.  Still  it  is  a 
common  halting-place,  and  for  that  reason  it  bears  a  name.  The 
yaks  (which  through  all  Rupshu  have  been  our  carriers)  were 
bidden  by  voice  alone  to  swim  the  river,  by  doing  which  they 
reached  a  bit  of  piisture  on  the  right  bank.  From  Maiya  the  way 
lies  along  the  lelt  bank  over  ground  atony  and  sandy,  but  with  a 
little  grass  here  and  there,  The  Indus  was  flowing  by  in  a  gentle 
stream,  with  a  speed  that  seemed  between  IJ  and  2 J  miles  an 
hour ;  the  alluvial  flat  it  flowed  through  widened  to  a  breadth  of 
perhaps  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  this  being  confined  either  by  the 
spurs  of  the  kills  or  by  higher  alluvial  deposits,  as  of  the  fans  of 
side  Btreams,  As  is  usual  one  could  not  see  well  the  hills  on  the 
side  one  was  passing  along ;  the  hills  on  the  north  were  a  series  of 
irregular  spurs  connected  with  the  great  range  which  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  that  behind  Leh ;  they  were  made  of  stratified  rock^ 
shale  and  sandstone* — sometimes  showing  the  outcrop  of  beds, 
sometimes  only  a  surface  of  earth  and  loose  stones,  of  various 
tints  of  brown,  grey,  and  purple,  all,  to  the  eye,  perfectly  bare  of 
vegetation. 

Now  after  passing  over  several  miles  of  these  stony  tracts  we 

^  Farther  hack,  tow&riLi  ltd  centre,  this  range  is  of  granite. 
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it  in  the  next  nTme  to  the  east 

Lennng  these  last  rilUges  we  IbUov  npthe  vnllej  of  the  Iiidii& 
It  htti  widened  to  n  jdnin,  eome  four  miles  nctaBiy  BUtdj  at  the 
ootar  portioni,  hot  ooreied  with  pefltnie  ebont  where  the  riTer 
ikms  throogh  lU  There  aze  aome  small  isolated  loelnr  hills  pro- 
jecting ap  10  the  plain*  This  exteads  to  where  the  riTer  makes  a 
•odden  bend  to  the  north-east. 

Here  we  rou^  pause  to  look  more  widely  at  the  physical 
geography  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Cunningliam,  in  his  book  on  Ladakh,  speaks  of  the  "Kailas 
Hun/^f^"  ii*»  c^xt^'nrlinfT  in  one  unbroken  chain  from  the  source  of 
tlii>  Indim  to  tb«  jimction  of  thc^  Shtiyok,  the  name  beiug  taken 
from  a  lamk  on  it  noar  MuuHumwar  Lake  (wliich  is  far  to  the 
i»outh't3Hjit  of  tho  country  we  are  dealing  with),  and  he  calls  the 
^r''»il  ri(%u  lj*»lnnd  L<j1i,  Ixjtweeu  the  Indus  and  the  Shayok,  by 
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the  same  name,  "  Kailas  or  Gangri  Kange."  It  will  be  seen  that 
I  have  not  need  this  liame  in  my  map  nor  elsewhere  ;  in  this  I 
follow  Col.  H.  Strachey,  who  does  not  connect  by  its  name  this  last 
ridge  (which  I  have  called  "  Leh  Range/"  though  on  the  maps  I 
have  put  no  name  to  it)  with  any  of  the  chains  to  the  east  or 
south-east  of  the  part  we  have  now  reached.  As  I  have 

before  remaijied,  the  question  whether  two  certain  lines  of  moun- 
tain should  or  should  not  be  counted  to  belong  to  the  same  chain 
or  range  must  depend  on  the  definition  you  give  to  the  words 
"  chain  "  and  **  range."  It  is  conceivable  that  the  definition  might 
be  diflerent  in  the  mouths  of  the  biologist,  the  meteorologist,  the 
geologist,  and  the  pure  geographer.  In  any  case  it  w^ould  only  be 
a  difference  of  terms,  I  myself  have  been  and  am  using  the 
words  in  the  most  restricted  sense,  as  merely  descriptive  of  the 
most  patent  facta.  Let  us  look  at  some  of  these  facts  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Leh  Range.  We  are  now  where  the 
imbroken  continuation  of  the  Leh  Range  ceases.  That  long  line 
of  granite*  mountain,  which  began  at  the  Indus  and  Shayok 
junction,  and  has,  up  to  here,  extended  from  north-west  to  south- 
east for  220  miles,  in  that  direction  ends,  and  the  Indus  Valley 
occurs.  Immediately  beyond  the  river,  between  the  Indus  and 
the  Hanle  stream,  occur  again  granite  mountains,  which,  geologi- 
cally, are  a  continuation  of  the  others,  and  indeed  lie  in  tlie  same 
line  with  them.  So  that  it  would  not  be  alien  to  the  methods  of 
geological  description  to  say,  that  the  Indus  hero  cuts  through  the 
granite  range ;  the  range  being  taken  to  extend  from  the  Indus 
and  Shayok  junction  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Hanle  at  all  events 
— how  much  farther  to  the  south-east  I  know  not.     Now  to  the 

•  The  IndoE,  wliieh  flows  at  the  foot  of  the  mnge,  i&  often  in  t!ie  line  of  junction 
of  the  gr;iaite  with  the  soft  uhalea  andsandstonea  of  what  have  been  called  the  **  Indua 
VuMey  heihi'* — beds  of  tertiary  age — these  making  the  liills  on  the  left  bank.  The 
position  of  the  river  seems  to  havts  be*  n  detormin&l  by  that  of  the  jtinetioQ  of  the 
hAPil  and  the  soft  roci.  In  the  part  of  the  range  we  have  lately  come  to  the  shale  and 
MUidsiano  btda  go  up,  so  to  soy,  farther  into  the  ridge  ;  but  ngain  the  junction  cornea 
down  and  crosaos  the  ri?er  at  the  bead  ubovc  Niuiu.  Tlie  Hanle  River  comes  from 
the  8outh-eaat,  at  first  in  a  hollow  among  oorapurutivoly  low  hilJfl,  probably  along  the 
junction  of  tho  stratified  rocks  with  the  granite;  but  for  the  last  few  miles  of  its 
course  tlie  Hatdc  stream  diverges  northwards  into  tho  higher  country  of  the  granite 
loid  come*  through  quite  a  gorge  in  tlnit  rock  to  join  the  Inilus. 
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north-east  of  all  this  ig  a  distinct  line  of  moimtain,  of  which  Sajum 
Stat ion,'[20 ,021  feet,  is  one  of  the  summits;  this,  according  to 
Cunningham,  would  be  part  of  the  Kailas  Range;  here  thia 
range  also  is  of  granite,  though  faHber  east  ita  oompositioo 
chaDgea  ;  the  lioe  of  it  runs  north-westward,  overlapping  the  Una 
of  the  Leh  Range ;  the  granite  of  the  two  ranges  is  in  part  con- 
tinuous and  in  part  separated,  as  regards  the  surface,  by  some 
shale  aud  limestone ;  in  the  line  of  the  occurrence  of  these  last 
rocks  is  the  depression  separating  the  two  ridges;  the  highest 
part  of  this  depression  is  the  Tsaka  Pass,  about  1200  feet  above 
the  Indus  Valley,  but  nearly  5000  feet  below  the  hill  summits,  on 
either  side ;  the  rise  to  this  is  a  gentle  ascent  of  3^ ;  the  Pass 
divides  the  Upper  Indus  Valley  from  the  Pangkong  drainage- 
basin.  According  to  General  Cunningham*8  nomenclature  tliis 
Pass  is  a  depression  in  the  Kailaa  Range,  According  to  the  plan 
of  description  just  followed  by  me  the  Tsaka  Pass  is  a  neck  connect- 
ing  two  ridges,  the  Leli  Range  on  the  south-west  and  this  other  on 
the  north-east.  The  difference  seems  to  me  unimportant  in  itself.* 
To  return  now  to  the  valley  of  the  Indus.  On  coming  to  the 
second  bend— the  one  with  its  salient  angle  to  the  north — we  find 
ourselves  in  a  level  plain,  of  an  average  width  of  two  miles,  that 
stretches  far  to  the  south-east.  Near  where  flows  the  river  is  a 
thin  growth  of  grass,  which  makes  this  plain  by  far  the  most 
important  pasture  ground  in  Rupahu.  Farther  from  the  water 
the  flat  is  sandy,  dotted  in  places  with  clumps  of  Tibetan  furze. 
The  plain  is  so  even  as  well  as  so  straight  that  the  horizon  of  the 
curvature  of  the  earth  can  be  distinctly  seen  in  both  directions, 
hiding  the  bases  of  the  distant  hills.  The  mountains 

which  bound  on  buth  sides  the  valley  rise,  uncapped  by  snow, 
to  19,000  and  20,000  feet ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  about  0000  feet 
above  the  flat.     On  the  north-east  the  crest  of  the  ridge  is  about 

•  A  geological  note  may  here  bo  appended.  On  the  riee  from  the  Indus  Volley 
to  the  Tsoka  Pusti  l>edBof  blue  liraestnne  and  brown  «hale  appear,  dipping  north-e««t, 
with  granite  mountaios  north-^east  and  south-west  of  them.  The  Pass  itaelf  seemed 
to  be  of  grniiit*>,  though,  on  account  of  debris,  this  was  not  quite  cIorf.  A  little 
beyond,  the  limeatono  agtiin  cropped  out,  in  a  patch,  while  mme  mileB  forther  to  the 
north-wcfit  shale  agftin  appears,  in  tlie  valley,  na  if  it  cropped  out  from  below  the 
granite.  ThiJ  occurrence  of  etratifie*]  rocks  beneath  granite  I  have  mora  than  ODM 
obeervod  in  the  Uimnlayas;  it  la  a  phoiiomeuon  very  diffloult  to  account  for. 
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eight  miles  distant ;  a  eucceasion  of  spurs  como  down  from  it ; 
between  them  are  hollows  from  which  come  out,  at  their  base, 
wide  spreadiDg  fans.  The  hill-sides  are  completely  bare  of  vegeta- 
tion. On  the  slopes  of  the  northern  ridge,  np  to  2000  feet,  blown 
Band  has  accumulated,  sand  blown  up  from  the  river  plain ;  this 
sometimes  lies  in  masses  in  the  hollows,  sometimes  is  spread  on 
the  hill-sides  in  varying  thicknesses,  in  places  it  has  been  washed 
down  again  into  the  valleys  on  to  the  other  debris.  The  different 
colour  of  this  .sand  from  that  of  the  rock  gives  a  strange  look  to 
the  hills;  it  often  reverses  the  usual  light  and  shade,  making  the 
hollows  briglit  and  leaving  the  projections  dark. 

I  went  about  20  miles  farther,  south-eastwards  up  the  valley, 
along  the  alluvial  plain  between  the  mountains*  After  that,  as 
I  could  see,  the  space  between  the  mountains  narrowed ;  in  the 
line  of  the  valley  there  seemed  to  be  an  opening  like  a  gate- 
way ;  it  is  through  this  that  goes  the  road  into  the  Chinese  terri- 
tory ;  the  river  is  deflected  to  the  north-east,  flowing  in  a  narrow 
space,  but  after  another  20  miles  up  the  two  valleys  or  hollows 
reunite. 

Our  farthest  camp  was  at  a  place  called  Dora.  This  is  where 
the  Chilmpaa  of  Rupshu  spend  the  winter.  Here  are  built  some 
low  walled  spaces  for  sheltering  cattle  at  night ;  there  were  many 
small  hollows  dug  two  feet  deep  in  tlie  ground  with  a  course  or  two 
of  sun-dried  brick  above,  these  are  made  for  the  tents  to  be  pitched 
in  them  ;  at  one  end  is  a  rude  house  built  for  the  headman — low 
walls  washed  over  with  a  glittering  micaceous  mud  and  roofed  in 
with  sticks  coveretl  with  turf.  When  I  was  there,  in  August, 
there  was  not  a  soul  in  the  settlement.  At  Dora  falls 

hardly  any  snow.  This  is  why  the  place  is  chosen  for  winter 
quarters,  the  sheep  and  the  cattle  being  thus  able  to  graze  on  the 
ext^}nsive  though  thin  pasture  found  on  the  flat.  Close  by  is  a 
email  shallow  lake  in  the  alluvium ;  it  is  about  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  long  and  a  furlong  wide,  of  clear  fresh  water.  Two  or  three 
milea  off  are  some  little  salt  ponds  in  the  alluvium  ;  the  water  of 
these  tastes  both  salt  and  bitter.  About  north-north-east 

from  Dora  the  northern  mountain-ridge  changes  in  point  of  compo- 
sition from  granite  to  a  more  or  less  altered  shale ;  the  line  of  it 
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to  the  CHi  tboi  Mbn^  wkfle  in  tlie  line  of  its 

mn  flOBie  more  bills  vitidi  sre  joined  to  ihe 

olherndge bf  a aeek  cdled  on  tbe  Sorrer  Mmp  ^Q^agFus'; 

IhiA  Pas  !■  pnctiall J  tlie  boundazj  of  Chiofse  Tibet  in  that 

dtrectaon ;  in  tbe  Iiidi»  Tallej  the  boimdarT  will  be  a  day  or  two's 

Bmvai  hejo^a  Dora. 

U  imatmal  thai  the  Moie  fcwnMe  yiiMiwirfaiimi  of  this 

part  of  the  lodiia  Yallej  shoald  cneomage  mbmI  life  to  a  greater 

extent  than  is  cnwmon  in  BapAn.    I  saw  here  Bome  saiall  hetda 

of  the  Tibetan  antelope,  and  the  TSbetaa  hare  is  oomnMn  bere  as 

w^  as  lower  down  towards  Kimn  and  again  towards  Chnahal ;  it 

is  a  large  hare,  with  mnch  white,  the  back  of  a  brownish  grey. 

But  the  animal  oneseesmost  of  in  these  parts  is  the  E3raiig  or  wild 

ass — wild  horse  it  has  sometimes  been  called — an  animal  which  is 

met  with  singly  or  in  twos  and  rhrees  in  many  parts  of  Kupshu 

(aSy  for  instance,  the  Salt  Lake  plain)  bot  here  is  in  £ar  greater 

Dumber  than  anywhere   else.     In  a  day's  march  I  saw  some 

300  kyang,  as  many  as  100  at  one  view.    There  were  sevetal 

diffiBveat  herds ;  they  all  let  ns  come  to  aboot  250  yards  from  them 

and  then  trotted  ofi^  or  If  frightened  by  noise  galloped  away,  often 

leaving  the  low  ground  and  taking  to  the  stony  slopes.    This 

animal  is  decidedly  nearer  the  ass  than  the  horse,  bat  in  outward 

appearance  is  mnch  more  like  a  mule  than  either.     He  is  like 

a  good  mule  such  as  one  gets  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Punjab, 

about  Hawal  PindL*     The  colour  is  brown,  but  white  under  the 

belly ;  there  is  a  dark  stripe  do^Ti  the  back,  but  no  cross  on  the 

shoulder.     Of  a  full-grown  male,  a  fine  handsome  animal,  that  I 

shot  in  order  to  make  closer  observations,  the  following  are  some 

measurements : 

Height Mmeh6t(13)uuid8  2i]i.) 

Length  of  head  (Cram  point  of  mn^e  to  root  of 

LAOgthofear 9|  „ 

Fore  hooC;  length  ..     ,. 5  ^ 

width 4  „ 

Hind  hoorjength 4|^  „ 

n         width 3J  „ 

*  Trebeck,  Moorcroft's  romp«miou.  wrote  that  the  kyang  ia  neltlier  hone^nor  us, 
lUfti  kut  shape  La  aa  much  like  one  as  the  other. 
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On  getting  as  near  as  we  could  to  one  of  tlie  herds  and  dispers- 
ing it,  we  separated  and  at  last  with  Bomo  difficulty  caught  a  colt  of 
fifteen  days  or  a  little  more.  He  was  35  inches  high,  his  head  was 
13  inches  long,  his  ear  6  inches ;  hia  coat  was  thick  but  soft,  the 
mane  short  and  curly,  the  tail  short  and  bushy.  His  voice,  as  well 
as  the  voice  of  full-grown  ones  that  we  got  pretty  near  to,  was  almost 
exactly  like  that  of  a  mule — a  subdued  grunt  or  abortive  bray. 
This  little  fellow  soon  lost  his  shyness  and  would  let  anyone  come 
near  him  without  fear ;  we  tried  hard  to  rear  him,  but  he  died  in 
two  or  three  days.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  tame  the 
kyang,  but  little  success  has  attended  them.  I  have  eaten 

the  flesh  of  kyang  in  the  form  of  steak,  and  found  it  very  like 
beefsteak,  but  rather  coariser  ;  the  Champas  are  glad  to  eat  it 
when  they  get  a  chance. 


Panokono  Lake, 

In  entering  another  of  the  high-level  valleys  of  Ladakh  we 
leave  the  area  draining  directly  into  the  Indus,  and  come  to  where 
the  drainage  either  communicates  or  has  communicated  with  the 
river  Sbayok.  We  saw  that  the  neck  of  the  Tsaka  Pass  is  a  point 
on  the  watershed  between  the  two  basins.  From  its  summit  there 
is  an  easy  descent  into  a  very  gradually  sloping  valley,  which, 
in  less  than  30  miles,  leads  us  past  the  village  of  Chushal  to  the 
shores  of  the  Pangkong  Lake. 

The  series  of  lakes  in  one  and  the  same  line  of  valley,  but  just 
separated  from  each  other,  the  lowest  of  which  bears  the  name  of 
Pangkong  or  Pangong,  occupy  a  length  of  valley  of  DO  miles,  or  it 
may  be  more  ;  the  eastern  end  is  unexplored,  but  the  people  about 
speak  of  its  being  an  eight  days'  jouroey  from  end  to  end  of  the 
lakes.  The  upper  part  of  Pangkong  itself  and  the  lake  next  above 
are  known  to  ua  only  through  the  explorations  (made  in  1863)  of 
Major  H,  H,  Godwin-Austen,  of  the  G.  T*  Survey,  whose  journal 
gives  an  admirable  account  of  it,*  and  whose  topographical  work 
on  the  Survey  Map  is  a  most  valuable  guide  to  anyone  who  may 

*  Jonmbl  Aeiatio  Societj  of  Bengftl^  vo].  xxxvii.,  part  ii. 
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follow  hia  footsteps  as  I  did  to  some  extent.   Col.  H.  Strachey  also 
gives  some  valuable  general  information  on  the  subject.* 

The  uppermost  lakes  of  the  chain  Major  Godwin- Austen  himself 
was  unable  to  reach,  as  they  lay  too  far  within  the  Chinese  terri- 
tory ;  below  these  there  is  a  somewhat  narrow  winding  lake  over 
40  miles  in  length  ;  next  (within  the  same  valley)  is  a  plain,  three 
or  four  miles  long,  through  which  is  a  channel  of  still  wat«r ;  next 
to  that  is  Pangkong  itself,  the  only  one  of  the  lakes  that  I  myself 
have  seen.   Paogkong  is  40  miles  in  length  and  from  two  to  nearly 
four  miles  in  width  ;  its  height  above  the  sea  is  13,930  feet.     The 
valley  leading  down  from  the  Tsaka  Pass  and  Chnshul  debouches 
into  that   occupied   by   the   lake  at   about  the  centre  of  thi« 
40  miles,  at  such  a  point  that,  in  spite  of  the  great  bend  in  its 
direction,  a  great  length,  up  and  down,  is  visible.     What  strikes 
the  eye  in  coming  first  in  view  of  this  lake  is  the  lovely  colour  of 
its  waters ;  especially  towards  evening  is  it  of  the  richest  deep 
blue,  over  the  whole  expanse ;  at  morning  time  it  is  of  a  lighter 
but  a  very  brilliant  colour ;  close  to  the  shore,  indeed,  the  water  is 
both  so  limpid  that  the  bottom  can  bo  seen  far  down  and  colourless, 
but  here  too,  if  it  is  at  all  disturbed  by  the  wind,  at  the  rolling 
over  of  the  waves  before  breaking,  a  beautiful  sapphire  tint  is  seen 
in  it.     In  the  eastern  part,  on  both  sides,  high  mountains  bound 
the  lake,  whose  bold   spurs  jut  out  in  succession  and,  at  last 
meeting,  close  in  the  view.     These  hills,  like  all  those  we  have  sa 
long  been  amongst,  are  bare,  showing  nought  but  rock  and  loose 
stones  ;  they  are  of  shades  of  brown  and  yellow,  only  in  the  far 
distance  is  this  earthy  look  modified  by  the  tone  which  the  atmo- 
sphere gives.     It  is  but  this  absence  of  vegetation,  this  want  of 
the  varied  hues  which  are  one  great  charm  of  the  best  scenery,  that 
prevents  Pangkong  from  being  ranked  for  beauty  with  Lucerne 
or  Killamey.     Assuredly  for  grandeur  of  aspect,  for  combination 
of  fine-formed  mountains  with  the  stretch  of  waters,  and  for  the 
colour  of  the  clear   blue  sky  contrasting  with  the  mountains, 
neither  surpasses  it ;  and  indeed,  under  some  aspects,  it  is  diflicult 
to  persuade  oneself  that  it  is  not  as  beautiful  as  can  be.     The 

•  Journal  RojrI  Geographical  Society,  toI.  ixiii. 
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western  part  of  the  lake  has,  on  its  north-east  side,  hills  like  those 
we  have  been  looking  on ;  we  see  long  projecting  spnrs,  sharp- 
edged,  with  sloping  side^  in  places  broken  with  rocky  prominences ; 
at  some  times  of  the  day,  the  sun,  glaring  on  them,  is  reflected 
from  the  stone-surfaces  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  a  pecuiiar 
shiny,  almost  metallic,  look;  these  spurs  enclose  regular  slopes, 
of  alluvial  deposit — confined  fans  of  gravel.  Opposite,  to  the  west, 
there  is  a  great  ridge  a  little  retired  fi-om  the  shore,  a  great  ridge 
rising  to  bold  rocky  and  snowy  peaks,  with  snow-beds  on  the 
higher  elopes  and  small  glaciers  in  the  hollows,  the  lower  part  a 
mass  of  stony  debris.  Between  the  foot  of  this  and  the  lake 
extends  a  strip  of  ground  stony  and  sandy. 

The  water  of  the  lake  is  salt,  with  a  slightly  bitter  taste ;  I  had 
counted  it,  reckoning  by  the  lasto,  to  be  something  less  than  half 
as  salt  as  sea-water,  and  this  estimate  is  nearly  yeriSed  by  an 
anal3rsi3  of  it  by  Dr,  Frankland  given  in  Dr.  Henderson's  book 
'  Lahore  to  Yarkand,'  by  which  close  on  1  *  3  per  cent  of  salts  is 
shown  to  exist  in  it,  nearly  half  of  which  is  common  salt,  and  the 
rest  mostly  sulphates  of  soda  and  magnesia,  and  chloride  of  potas- 
sium. This  sample  of  water  was  taken  from  the  western  end;  as 
one  goes  eastward  it  becomes  more  fresh ;  the  water  of  the  far 
end  is,  I  believe,  drinkable.  This  saltness  denotes  that  the  lake 
is  without  a  present  outlet  for  its  waters  ;  where  the  outlet  might 
have  been  or  has  been  we  shall  examine  later  ;  at  present  it  will 
suffice  us  to  know  that  aU  the  supply  of  water  evaporates,  and  we 
will  now  look  to  see  what  that  supply  is.  The  amount  of 

rain  falling  on  the  area  drained  must  be  very  small;  the  greater 
part  of  the  water  that  reaches  to  the  lake  is  due  to  streams 
flowing  in,  most  or  all  of  which  rise  in  glaciers.  The  Chushal 
stream  winds  through  the  sandy  flat  of  Takkung  and  falls  into  the 
lake,  much  diminished  in  volume  from  what  it  was  above.  Of  the 
numerous  small  glaciers  contained  in  the  south-western  mountains 
each  sends  down  a  rill,  and  many  of  these  reach  the  lake,  not 
perhaps  continuously,  but  intermittingly,  according  to  the  melting 
of  the  snows,  but  whether  changing  diumally  or  as  sunny  weather 
comes  and  goea  I  do  not  know.     The  Lukung  stream,  which 
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comes  in  at  the  far  north-west  corner,  is  an  important  one ;  it 
flows  into  the  lake  in  a  channel  cut  through  a  spread  of  sand  A 
few  eprings,  too,  rise  near  the  edge  and  add  a  small  amount,  and 
some  supply,  I  know  not  how  much,  mnst  flow  from  the  upper 
lakes  through  the  channel  at  Ot 

Here  and  there  at  the  edge  of  the  lake,  particularly  in  shallow 
places,  there  ia  a  little  regetation ;  a  fiat  seaweed-like  plant,  in 
form  like  narrow  tape,  grows  apparently  attached  to  the  sand, 
that  is  with  the  end  or  root  of  it  an  inch  or  two  deep  in  the  sand  ; 
one  sees  small  accumulations  of  this  thrown  up  in  company  with 
shells  of  lymnea  and  planorbis.  The  lake,  I  am  told,  is  frozen 
over  for  three  months  in  winter,  and  can  then  be  traversed.  At 
places  along  the  beach,  a  little  above  tlie  level  of  the  water,  there 
are  u;e-marpin  marks,  that  is  lines  which  denote  the  position  of 
the  frozen  edge  of  the  lake ;  these  have  been  described  fully  by 
Major  Godwin-Austen ;  I  did  not  see  such  large  examples  of  the 
eflect  of  frost  as  he  did,  but  I  saw  as  it  were  turned  furrows  of 
the  shore  deposits  lying  parallel  to  the  water's  edge ;  these  were 
from  six  inches  to  a  foot  high,  and  of  two  forms ;  first,  elongated 
mounds  of  loose  earth  or  stones,  secondly  where  a  layer  of  some 
cohesion  had  been  bodily  lifted  or  tilted  up.  I  take  these  to  be 
due  to  the  expansion  laterally  of  the  ice  on  its  formation  over  the 
surface  of  the  lake.  Those  marks  I  noticed  at  the  following 
levels:  IJ  feet  above  the  present  surface  of  the  water,  3  feet 
above,  and  7  f^et  above,  with  perhaps  intermediate  ones ;  these, 
of  course,  mark  former  higher  levels  of  the  lake.  As  to  annual 
variation  I  have  no  very  precise  information,  but  I  hear  that  the 
level  varies  some  3  feet  from  early  summer,  when  it  is  highest,  to 
autumn  or  winter.  A  former  general  greater  height  of  the  waters 
ig  shown  by  such  evidences  as  proved  to  us  the  same  condition  for 
the  Salt  Lake.     These  we  will  now  examine  in  some  detail. 

There  is  almost  everywhere  a  beach  at  the  margin,  either 
sandy  or  pebbly.  The  bays  are  adorned  by  the  regular  curving 
of  the  beach-lines.  The  promontories  have  been  cut  into  by  the 
waves  of  the  lake,  which  thus  evince  no  inconsiderable  power  of 
denudation,  for  at  one  point  a  spur  of  hard  rock  has  been  cut  back 
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80  08  to  form  a  cliff  of  200  feet  or  more  in  height,  and  several 
other  points  that  I  wont  to  on  the  south  side  had  a  clilT-faee  to  the 
lake  of  at  least  100  feet.  Thus  far  the  effects  might 

have  heeo  produced  V>y  the  action  of  tho  waves  at  the  present 
level  of  the  water ;  let  us  now  seek  for  beaches  and  other  marks 
at  higher  levels*  My  examination  was  confined  to  the 

southern  side  of  the  lake,  and  was  especially  directed  to  places  but 
a  few  miles  from  the  great  bend.  In  many  places  there  were 
beaches  at  levels  of  from  40  to  50  feet  above  the  present  level  of 
the  water ;  they  are  very  distinct  in  the  bays  south-east  of  Tak- 
kung.  In  a  sheltered  nook  of  the  first  bay  were  a  succession  of 
beaches  which  I  carefully  measured,  and  have  represented  in  the 
annexed  figure,  drawn  to  scale.     The  shingle  wtis  composed  of 


% 


%> ' 


J^mkff.thfMH. 


wumoft  or  hksb-lktcl  BEAOFnea  above  thi  shore  of  panokotto  lakb. 


well-rounded  pebbles  of  limestone,  calcareous  sandstone,  and  shale, 
mostly  from  one  to  three  inches  in  diameter ;  tho  two  ridges  in 
the  space  marked  a  were  of  loose  shingle ;  beyond,  beneath  t,  the 
shingle  was  consolidated  by  carbonate  of  lime  into  a  moderately 
hard  conglomerate,  it  had  been  cut  into  a  cliff  by  later  denuda- 
tion; below  this  was  a  slope  of  sand  to  the  water;  a  little  way 
beyond  the  edge  the  lake  became  suddenly  deep.    The  topmost 
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shingle-ridge  here  was  45  or  50  feet  above  the  lake.  The  material 
of  the  beaches  is  not  always  well-rounded  shingle ;  angular  and 
half-angular  etones  often  make  up  part  of  it.  Besides  the 

beaches  there  are  other  traces  of  a  former  high-water  level,  and 
these  mark  a  level  higher  than  that  to  which  the  beaches  them- 
selves rise.  These  are  margin-marks  similar  to  what  we  saw  round 
the  Salt  Lake  plain,  impressions  made  in  the  hill-side  by  the 
action  of  the  waves.  Those  at  the  highest  levels  are  slight,  and 
there  is  no  accumulation  of  beach  beneath  them ;  indeed  in  some 
cases  they  cannot  bo  traced  on  approaching  near,  but,  when  seen 
from  a  distance,  their  continuation  at  one  level  for  a  consider- 
able length  renders  them  distinct.  The  margin-marks  occur  at 
various  levels  above  tliat  of  the  highest  hexich  up  to  about 
120/eet  (or  perhaps  only  100  feet)  from  the  lake,  several  lines 
being  sometimes  seen  in  one  cliff.  These  may  be  observed  on 
the  hills  behind  Takkuug,  and  on  the  promontories  between  Mlrak 
and  Man. 

AH  that  has  hitlierto  been  described  was  formed  by  the  waves 
at  or  about  the  surface-level  of  the  water,  at  the  different  heights 
to  which  it  reached.  We  wiU  now  look  for  deposits  formed  on  tho 
lake-bottom  below  the  surfitce.  At  Takkung  is  a  plain  from  12  to 
18  feet  above  the  lake,  occupying  two  or  three  square  miles ;  it  is 
chiefly  composed  of  white  clay,  with  a  sub-angular  granite-gravel 
of  stones  the  size  of  a  pea  strewn  over  it.  The  Chu&.hal  stream 
flows  through  it  in  a  little  ravine;  sections  cut  by  this  show  inter- 
stratifications  of  the  clay  with  plant  beds,  each  layer  being  from  a 
quarter  to  half  an  inch  thick  ;  sometimes  sand  also  is  inter- 
Btratiiiod ;  the  plant  is  the  same  tape-like  weed  tliat  we  saw 
growing  in  the  water.  These  beds  must  have  been  formed  in  the 
still  waters  of  tho  lake  when  they  were  higlier  than  now;  the 
material  was  no  doubt  in  part,  perhaps  almost  entirely,  brought 
down  by  the  Chushul  stream.  By  Mirak  are  beds  of  cliiy,  sandy 
clay,  and  sand ;  this  doubtless,  as  Blajor  Godwin- Austen  has  do- 
scribed  it,  is  a  delta  of  the  stream  that  there  falls  in,  deposited 
when  the  lake  was  at  a  higher  level  than  now ;  it  extends  into  the 
lake  and  there  is  being  added  to;  the  shallow  made  by  the  deposit 
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euda  off  suddenly  and  at  a  short  distance  from  tbo  shore,  the  end 
of  it  being  clearly  marked  by  the  change  to  blue  water.  Between 
Mirak  and  Man  is  a  repetition  of  the  phenomenon,  and  at  the 
north-west  end  of  the  lake,  towards  Lukung,  is  a  sandy  flat  of 
like  origin. 

If  now  we  begin  to  reaaon  as  to  the  origin  of  the  lake,  the 
investigation  is  hindered  by  our  having  no  information  as  to  its 
depth.  I  had  not,  when  visiting  Pangkong,  procured  my  boat,  and 
there  was  no  means  of  taking  soundings.  I  shall  procped  on  the 
supposition  that  the  lake  is  not  materially  deeper  than  Tsomorlrl 
ready  to  alter  any  conclusion  as  to  its  origin  which  we  may  come 
to  if  measuremeots  are  taken  which  show  this  supposition  to  be 
wrong.*  The  hollow  in  which  Pangkong  Lake  is  situated 

is  continued,  though  much  narrowed  up,  from  the  north-west  end 
of  it,  jiast  Ttinktse,  to  the  valley  of  the  Shayok.  I^Iajor  fiod win- 
Austen  examined  the  old  outlet  in  detail,  ami  showed  the  true 
cause  of  the  lake  to  be  the  damming  of  its  waters  by  side  alluvial 
deposits  near  to  this  spot.  The  sand  and  shingle  at  the  north- 
west end,  curving  round,  separate  the  waters  of  tlie  lake  at  their 
present  level  from  the  outlet  valley  or  gorge  ;  they  themselves, 
however,  are  evidence  of  the  former  extension  of  the  lake  water 
towards  that  opening.  Again,  tracing  on  in  this  direction  the 
highest  margin-marks  (those  100  or  120  feet  above  the  lake)  we 
And  them  to  end  against  a  fan,  composed  of  gneiss,  that  comes  out 
of  a  steep  valley  on  the  sonth-west,  and  abuts  against  the  opposite 
(north-eastern)  hill-boundary  of  onr  gorge,  the  width  of  which 
gorge  is  here  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  This  then  is  what  dammed 
the  waters  at  the  highest  level  to  which  wo  have  traced  them ;  it 
is  the  fan  described  by  Major  Godwin-Aus^tcn;  the  place  in  called 
Surtokh.  At  each  side  of  this  are  other  fans,  which  extend  across 
the  outlet  valley  at  somewhat  lower  levels  ;  it  is  quito  possible 
that  thf'y  too  at  different  times  dammed  the  waters,  and  so  made 
the  lake;  whii.'h  of  them  was  the  active  ugt^nt  must  have  depended 

•  Siiu«  writing  tlie  above  I  have  aecn  it  stated  in  the  *  Frieml  of  India'  newa- 
pApGT.  orMarcli  20,  I87'l,  that  Captain  Trfitter  (nttuolied  to  Mr.  ForsylJi'i*  etabaisy) 
had  wnunded  Pangkong,  imJ  found  it^j  extreme  depth  to  be  I  i2  feet  oiily.  Thcrcforo 
the  ar^meut  iu  the  text  inftj,  for  tliat  matter,  stand. 
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on  the  different  rates  of  formation  of  each  fan*  We  have 

now  the  material  from  wliich  to  recount  the  history  of  the  lake. 
The  hollow  in  wliich  it  lies,  a  valley  cut  through  the  mountains, 
not  different  from  many  parts  of  the  valleys  of  other  tributaries  to 
the  Indus,  and  to  ho  referred  to  the  same  origin  as  they,  had  its 
drainage  flow  out  by  Tanktse  to  the  Hhayok.  Then  came  the 
dummiug  of  the  waters  of  that  valley  by  one  or  other  of  the  fans 
which  have  been  pointed  out.  The  water  rose  in  the  valley  and 
made  a  lake  gradually  increasing  in  height,  probably  equally  with 
the  increase  of  the  fan,  which  by  no  means  was  made  all  at  once. 
Doubtless  the  water  ilowed  over  between  the  end  of  the  fan  and 
the  mountain  opposite.  This  overflow  of  the  water  very  likely 
wore  down  the  channel  to  some  extent,  and  so  the  lake  may  have 
been  partly  drained  again.  Then,  later,  came  a  change  of  climate 
to  a  state  drier  than  l>efore,  and  a  sinking  and  receding  of  the 
lake-waters  to  their  present  position,  where  they  are  enclosed  by 
deposits  which  were  laid  down  in  the  lake  during  its  greater 
extension.  It  was  at  this  stage  tliat  the  water  got  salt.  This 
drying  up  went  on  until  the  diminished  area  of  evaporation  was 
only  juat  enough  to  balance  the  supply  of  water.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  margin-marks,  at  the  higlier  levels,  were 
but  slight  impressions  on  the  mountains,  while  below  50  feet  from 
the  water  were  shingle  beaches,  which  must  have  taken  a  great 
length  of  time  in  forming.  I  infer  that  the  lake  did  not  stay  long 
at  the  100-foot  level,  but  was  lowered  from  that  down  to  50  feet 
by  the  wearing  down  of  the  dam^  while  from  50  feet  downwards 
the  change  of  level  was  due  to  increased  evaporation  (or  the 
increased  ratio  of  evaporation  to  the  supply  of  water)  consequent 
on  change  of  dimaief  this  change  being  so  gradual  as  to  allow,  at 
every  level,  of  the  fashioning  by  the  waves  of  the  stones  which 
form  the  beaches.* 


*  I  observed  (mother  «et  of  mtirlis,  but  only  indLstiuctly  from  a  dlstanoe,  and  my 
eye  may  have  been  deceived  atent  tlit'm.  Tliereforo  I  bftve  Dot  brought  tliem  into 
my  argument,  but  will  note  tlum  laero  in  order  to  direct  to  tbeni  tbc  altcntion  of 
future  (tbaervtrs,  I  saw  lliem  from  tLo  Miin  prouinotory  ;  they  are  on  the  oppr^aite 
aidw  of  the  lake,  at  a  dlatanee  of  3  to  3J  milea,  nbout  where  Kebhmij  La  miirked  on  the 
Survey  Zineograpb  Map,  mid  from  there  they  extend  towards  I^ngkoDg  Station 
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The  Gxplanation  here  given  will,  I  believe,  account  for  at  all 
events  the  two  great  stretches  of  the  lake,  or  the  two  lower  lakes 
if  they  be  called  so ;  for  there  seems  to  be  hardly  any  difference 
of  level  between  the  two,  a  deep  channel  of  almost  still  water  con- 
nects them ;  it  will  be  the  delta  of  the  Ot  Valley  that  makes  the 
plain  that  lies  between  them.  As  to  the  hi|i;her  lakes,  it  would  be 
rash  with  our  present  knowledge  to  say  much  about  them,  but  I 
will  venture  the  supposition  that  each  has  been  formed  by  an  allu- 
vial fan  coming  out  from  a  ravine  on  one  side  or  another  of  the 
main  valley. 

The  great  ridge  of  mountains  on  the  south-west  side  of  the 
lake  is  one  that  deserves  closer  attention  than  we  have  yet  given 
to  it.  Tliis  may  be  called  the  Pfingkong  Kidge,  It  extends  un- 
broken from  Chushal  to  near  Tanktse,  a  distance  of  40  miles; 
beyond  are  mountains  closely  connected  with  it  in  structure, 
which,  in  combination  with  this,  may  be  said  to  form  a  range 
parallel  to  the  Leh  Itango,  From  Chushal  to  Tanlctse  the  ridge 
is  very  lofty ;  there  are  peaks  in  it  over  21,000  feet,  and  these  are 
not  isolated  ones  high  above  the  rest,  but  the  general  level  of  all 
approaches  to  that.  The  crest  is  a  sharp,  irregular,  rocky  line. 
On  those  part^  of  the  highest  slopes  which  are  not  too  steep,  snow 
lies  on  it  which  neyer  melts,  aud  small  glaciers  lie  in  the  hollows 
below.  As  we  look  at  the  range  from  Mirak  wo  get  a 

clearer  view  of  its  form,  which  is  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of 
the  mountains  that  we  looked  at  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nubra. 
River.  There  is  one  outer  line  of  peaks,  the  gate-posts,  so  to  say, 
of  the  hollows  through  which,  at  a  high  level,  protnide  the  glaciers 
that  mostly  end  off  when  still  3000  fc^et  above  the  valley.  From 
these  near  peaks  there  is  a  face  of  slope  towards  the  lake,  a 
descent  of  5000  feet,  interrupted  in  its  lateral  extension  by  the 
intervals  of  the  glacier  valleys.    Back  from  these  peaks  run  ridges. 


(20,115).  TLcy  aeeuicd  to  me  to  be  margin-marks  contiaooiialy  horizontal  for  some 
dbtancc,  iit  a  level  somcwherD  about  ftOO  feet  aljovo  the  lako.  If  tlicy  sliunld  turn 
out  to  be  so,  then  further  cau&eR  must  be  sought  out  to  uccouQt  for  the  daminiug  at 
tbat  high  Itivel,  wbich  would  have  ocinirrod  nt  an  enrHtT  poriod  ;  tbo  rt-uiKJDing:  an  to 
the  coTiee  of  the  lidtsr  damming  of  the  walera  would  BtiU  bold.  KtHS  second  note 
top.  328. 
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iBcreasiDg  in  lieiglit  to  juin  the  central  ridge,  on  which  arc  the 
highest  peaks  of  all.  The  small  glaciera  occupy  the  comparatively 
flat  bottoms  of  hollows  which  are  surrounded  by  steep  clifls ;  they 
are,  indeed,  in  the  areTia  of  cirques  or  amphitheatres;  they  come 
out  of  this  space  by  a  narrower  mouth,  and  there  they  rest  on  the 
terminal  moraiue  ;  beneath  these  are  atill  hirger  accumulations  of 
debris  matter,  the  brown,  weathered,  colour  of  which  often  is  enough 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  greyer  glacier  stuff  lately  accumulated, 
though  the  two  are  sometimes  so  mixed  up  as  to  be  undistingnish- 
able.  West  of  Man  the  central  ridge  comes  more  into  vievv  ironi 
below ;  the  outer  gate-post  peaks  do  not  exist ;  this  I  connect  with 
the  fact  of  softer,  schistose,  beds  here  forming  the  outer  jmrt  of  the 
mountaiu,  flanking  the  granito  and  granitic  gneiss  which  south  of 
this  had  formed  the  whole  mass  of  the  range.  The  outlet 

valley,  which  at  first  runs  parallel  to  this  ridge,  at  a  distance 
of  13  miles  from  the  lake  suddenly  bends  at  right  angles  to  the 
Bouth-west  and  crosses  the  line  of  the  ridge,  making  a  great  gorge 
through  the  gneiss  rock.  The  gorge  here  is  very  narrow ;  on  the 
left  bank  is  a  great  height  of  rocky  mountain,  part  of  the  slope  of 
which  is  worn  and  broken  into  pinnacles ;  on  the  right  is  a  huge 
cliff  of  gneiss  curiously  marked  on  a  very  large  scale  by  waving 
streaks  of  lighter-coloured  layers  and  veins.  Four  or  five  miles  of 
this  and  the  valley  bends  again  to  the  north-west,  and  leads  down 
to  the  village  of  Tanktso,  This  is  where  a  ravine  from  the  south 
joins  the  valley  we  have  traced ;  this  ravine  drains  another  valley 
which  lies,  parallel  to  that  of  PangkoDg  Lake,  between  the 
Pangkong  Kidge  and  the  Leh  Eange  ;  at  the  head  of  it  is  a  neck 
joining  the  two  ranges. 

Let  me  now  say  a  few  words  about  the  manner  in  which  this 
country  near  Pangkong  is  inhabited.  Considered  as  a  dwelling- 
place  for  man,  Pangkong  is  a  grade  or  two  better  than  Tsomoriri. 
Along  its  westom  shore  are  small  villages,  whose  inhabitants  culti- 
vate the  few  crops — such  as  naked  barley  and  peas — that  will  grow 
at  this  height  of  14,000  feet  From  Takkung,  going  north-westward, 
the  inhabited  places  met  with  are  Karkfe,  with  three  houses; 
MirukyH  fair  village;  Man,  uith  six  houses;  Sj)anmik,  mth  one 
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or  two  houses ;  and  Lukwig,  two  or  three  miles  from  tlie  north- 
west corner,  with  perhaps  five  houses.  Ou  the  northern  shore  of 
the  two  long  lakes  are  no  houses,  but  the  tent-dwellers,  chiefly 
those  who  belong  to  the  Chinese  territory^  frequent  certain  spots 
in  small  numbers.  TanJdse  is  a  larger  village  than  any  of  these. 
There  is  an  open  space  at  the  junction  of  the  valleys,  part 
covered  by  masses  of  rock  either  fallen  or  transported  ;  from  out 
of  the  space  rises  a  long,  isolated,  steep- faced  rock,  crowned  with 
the  ruined  walls  of  a  fort  and  monastery.  Until  the  Dogras 
came  to  Ladakh  the  villagers'  houses  also  were  built  on  the  rock ; 
but  when  the  place  was  restored  from  the  ruin  that  the  wars  had 
brought  upon  it,  they  were  rebuilt  on  the  plain*  There  is  another 
village  or  two  below  in  the  same  valley ;  then  the  Tanktse 
stream  bends  round  to  east  of  north  to  join  the  Shay  ok,  passing 
through  a  narrow  gorge,  which  is  not  only  uninhabited,  but  in 
summer  time  is  quite  impassable* 


Chahochenmo. 

Changchenmo  is  the  name  of  a  long  valley,  tributary  to  tlie 
Shayok,  which  extends  nearly  east  and  west  for  moro  than  70 
miles  as  the  crow  flies.  The  height  of  its  junction  with  that  river 
must  be  about  12,000  feet ;  at  the  middle  of  its  length  it  is  15,000 
feet  high,  and  from  there  it  rises  gradually  to  a  Pass  which  makes 
the  boundary  of  the  Rudokh  district. 

It  is  only  in  winter  that  the  valley  is  accessible  from  tho 
Shayok.  In  summer  time  the  approach — from  Central  Ladakh 
eay^is  by  Tanktse  and  Lukung,  the  little  village  at  the  north- 
west corner  of  Pangkong  Lake.  This  is  the  course  of  the  road  to 
Yarkand  that  of  late  years  has  been  planned  and  to  some  extent 
followed.  Between  Lukung  and  Changchenmo  a  Pass  (called 
lilasimik  Pass)  of  over  18,000  feet  has  to  be  crossed.  In  going  up 
the  Lukung  stream  towards  it  one  almost  immediately  comes  to  a 
tract  three  miles  long  and  one  mile  wide  (about  2^  square  miles 
in  area),  covered  with  irregular  mounds  of  detritus,  except  where 
two  streams  have  worn  out  channels  and  made  narrow  flat  spaces 
for  themselves ;    it   is   a   complete  instance  of  an  old  terminal 
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moraine  ;*  it  is  composed  of  blocks,  some  angular,  somo  half- 
rounded,  and  stoneg,  many  of  tliem  rounded,  cliiefly  of  granite  and 
gneiss,  but  also  of  wliito  crystaUine  limestone,  sandstone,  and 
sliale ;  there  are  many  very  large  blocks,  one  (of  gneiss)  measured 
27  feet  by  20  by  9  as  seen  above  the  ground,  probably  there  was 
more  than  as  much  again  beneath,  and  there  were  several  others 
of  about  the  same  dimensions*  The  height  of  the  moonds  is  often 
250  feet  above  the  low  parts  of  the  flat  where  two  streams  are 
Hawing,  and  very  likely  this  is  the  thickness  of  the  moraine-stuff 
at  those  places,  but  the  average  thickness  over  the  area  may  be 
less.  This  moraine  is  evidently  the  deposit  of  a  glacier  that  occu- 
pied not  only  that  valley  which  still,  as  the  map  shows,  holds  a 
glacier  of  a  considerable  size,  but  also  those  branches  which  extend 
to  the  north-east;  it  very  probably  rose  over  the  low  spur 
behiad  Lnkung ;  this  is  about  250  feet  high,  and  nearly  to  the 
summit,  quite  up  to  20O  feet  above  the  valley,  on  the  south  side 
of  ii,  I  observed  transpoi-ted  blocks  of  granite,  and  the  glacier 
may  have  entered,  and  even  crossed,  the  valley  of  the  Pangkong 
Lake.t 

The  last  hamlet  in  this  valley,  the  last  in  Ladakh  in  this  direc- 
tion, is  Phobrang,  some  five  miles  above  Lukung;  it  is  14,500  feet 
above  the  sea,  there  are  one  or  two  houses,  occupied  in  summer 
for  the  sake  of  the  cultivation  of  some  naked  barley  on  the  allu- 
vial flat,  and  deserted  in  winter  for  Lukung  itself.  A  little  higher 
up  is  ChagTft,  15,000  feet,  a  place  of  encampment,  at  some  seasons, 
of  a  few  families  of  Champas.  From  Chagra  the  road  takes  to  an 
easterly  branch  of  the  valley  and  rises  gradually,  with  hills  on 
either  side  rounded  in  form  and  stony  in  surface.  Thus  we  get  to 
the  Pass  which  is  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  hills  on  each  side, 
though  at  some  distance  they  rise  nearly  200O  feet  higher ;  they 


*  A  good  ricw  of  tbu  b  obtained  from  the  epur  behind  the  village  of  Lukimg, 
oTer  which  a  pnth  goes,  an  alternative  to  the  valley  road. 

t  If  the  doubtful  margin-raarka  &00  feet  »bove  the  present  lake  (as  described 
at  p,  321  in  a  note)  turn  out  to  bo  real,  I  ebould  be  inclined  to  altribuio  the  damming 
to  such  a  great  depth  to  thia  glacier,  of  whose  existence  and  importance  we  have  wuoh 
good  evidence. 
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are  of  a  dark-browii  colour,  in  form  for  the  moat  part  rounded ;  their 
whole  surface  is  covered  with  loose  stones,  either  taluseii  or  else  rock 
disintegrated  into  angular  blocks,  remaining  as  yet  unmoved.  On 
the  farther  side  comes  a  stony  valley  similar  to  the  one  we  have 
just  left ;  down  this  we  continue  for  a  day  and  a  half's  march, 
going  sometimes  across  taluses,  sometimes  along  alluvial  terracea, 
over  stony  ground,  gradually  descending  till  we  reach  the  Chaug- 
chenmo  River  itself.  Here  is  a  valley  stretching  straight  east  and 
west  for  fur,  the  bottom  of  it  a  atony  tract  with  the  river  flowing 
through  it  in  miiny  channels.  In  front  of  us,  on  the  north  side,  is 
a  bold  lino  of  mountains  5Q0O  or  6000  feet  above  us,  rocky  in 
face,  rising  to  a  rugged  ridge. 

Below  this  spot  where  we  first  reach  it  (called  both  Panizal  and 
Tsolu)  I  liave  not  followed  the  Changchenmo  Valley  ;  I  believe 
it  in  that  part  to  be  a  rapid  stream  flowing  between  narrowing 
rocky  mountains.  Above,  tbe  valley  is  partly  occupied  by  the 
wide  gravelly  river-bed  and  partly  by  alluvial  terraces,  all  stony 
and  bare;  the  hills  that  bound  this  vary  much  iti  height  and 
gteepneas,  some  are  smooth-sided  and  comparatively  low,  others 
both  lofty  and  steep.  A  branch  from  the  main  valley  leads  to  the 
north,  up  to  the  plateaus  that  will  be  described  in  tbe  next  chapter ; 
it  contains  a  stream  of  as  great  volume  as  the  other.  Gogra  is  a 
place  where  a  rest-house  has  been  built  a  few  miles  up  that  valley, 
sofju  above  which  it  divides  into  Kugrang,  the  westerly  branch,  and 
Chongiong,  the  north-easterly. 

Tbe  places  where  the  three  requisites  for  travellers  in  these 
regions  occur  together,  namely,  water,  grass,  and  fuel,  are  found 
several  miles  apart.  One  is  Pamzal,  tilready  mentioned  ;  here  is 
some  pasture,  and,  close  by,  a  groat  supply  of  fuel  in  the  bushy 
growth  of  myricaria  (umbu)  and  of  tamarisk  on  the  alluvium. 
Then  there  is  a  stretch  of  over  12  miles  before  any  more  vegeta- 
tion is  met  with.  Then  at  Kyam,  where  gome  hot  springs  come  out, 
there  is  a  spread  of  grass  extending  some  way  up  the  valley,  and 
there  is  brushwood  also,  and  farther  up,  to  the  very  head,  there 
is  grass  to  be  found  in  places.  Again,  at  Gogra,  in  tho  side  valley, 
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there  is  fael  and  a  little  pasture.  Thus  scattered  and  scant  is  the 
vegetation ;  excepting  these  far-between  patches  the  whole  surface 
is  a  waste  of  rock  or  stone.  Still  the  vegetation,  scarce  though  it 
be,  is  enough  to  help  on  the  traveller,  and  even  to  support  the 
following  of  one  or  two  families  of  tent-dwellers  who  pass  a  portion 
of  the  year  in  Changchenmo. 


CflAV.  XV  J 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

LADAKH:  THE   PLATEAUS. 

THZIR  BOUTUBKH     WATERSHED  ^*  LINGZBJTIIANO  —  THE     LOKZIll'NO    liorKTAINS — THE 
KVENLUN  PLAINS — OKN£fiAL  OB8EBVA770KS. 


Thoogh  Rupshu,  taken  as  a  whole,  may  be  called  a  table-land,  its 

valleys  being  15,000  and  its  mountains  20,000  feet  above  tlie  sea, 
yet  the  valleys  tLemselves  I  have  preferred  to  caU  "Ligb-Ievel 
valleys"  rather  than  plateaus,  thioking  the  former  phrase  more 
likely  to  convey  to  the  mind  a  true  notion  of  their  form.  Now, 
however,  we  come  to  certain  tracts  to  which  the  words  "  plateau  " 
and  "  table-land  "  may  fairly  be  applied.  They  are  not,  indeed, 
of  that  complete  table  form  which  consists  in  a  mass  of  high  land 
descending  at  once  on  all  sides;  here,  as  in  every  case  I  have 
met  with  in  the  Himalaytxs,  the  lofty  flat  is  surrounded  by  yet 
loftier  mountains,  the  plateau  is  edged  by  ranges,  or  by  a  ring,  of 
mountains.  Still,  in  the  eases  we  are  coming  to,  as  contrasted 
with  Rupshu,  the  width  of  the  flat  is  very  great,  the  height  of  the 
lK)imding  mountains  bears  to  it  a  much  smaller  ratio. 

Between  the  country  wliich  drains  into  the  Shayok  and  that 
whose  streams  flow  into  the  Karakaah  or  into  other  rivers  of 
Eastern  Turkistan,  is  an  elevated  mass  of  ground — plains  sur- 
rounded and  crossed  by  rocky  ridges— whence  water  finds  no 
outlet,  but  dries  up  on  the  plains  themselves.  The  level  of  these 
elevated  plains  or  plateaus  is  16,000  and  17,000  feet;  the  area  of 
the  isolated  drainage-basin  (as  near  as  can  be  estimated  from  the 
explorations  hitherto  made)  is  no  less  than  7000  square  miles,  the 
space  being  100  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  with  an  average 
width  from  east  to  we^t  of  70  miles. 

Our  knowledge  of  this  tract  is  but  scant,  and  of  a  portion  of  it 
only  conjectural.     It  is  truly  a  part,   "  where  mortal  foot  hath 
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ne'er  or  rarely  been/*  Tlio  first  European  to  cross  it  was  one 
who  did  not  return  to  describe  it.  In  the  year  1857  Adolpbe 
Sclilagiatwoit,  iu  company  with  Muhammad  Aram,  an  Arghuun, 
of  Tarkand,  went  from  the  Changchenmo  Yalley  across  these 
plateaus  to  Yarkand.  Thence  Bchlagiutweit  went  on  to  Kfishgar, 
where  he  was  killed  (in  August  1857}  by  WaDi  Muhammad,  the 
then  ruler,  who  himself  later  met  his  death  from  Y'aqub  Bog,  the 
present  Amir.  The  first  written  account  of  the  tract  is  that 
taken  from  the  mouth  of  Muhammad  Ainiri,  the  guide,  and  given 
in  the  *  Punjab  Trade  Report,  1862/  in  the  form  of  an  itine- 
rary. The  next  European  who  crossed  it  was  Mr.  W.  H, 
Johnson,  who  at  the  time  was  on  the  staff  of  the  G,  T«  Survey  • 
In  the  year  1865  this  bold  and  enduring  traveller  took  advantage 
of  an  invitation  from  the  agent  of  the  ruler  of  Ivbutan  to  visit 
that  city,  and  on  his  way  to  it  he  followed  the  route,  as  far  as  the 
foot  of  the  Kuoulun,  which  Schhigintwcit  and  Muhammad  Amln 
had  taken.  Mr.  Johnson,  the  first  (and  as  yet  the  last)  European 
who  in  later  times  has  reached  the  city  of  Khutan,t  has  given  us, 
besides  details  of  the  way,  an  account  of  the  country  he  visited  as 
it  waa  during  the  short  period  of  its  history  between  the  break-up 
of  the  Chinese  power  in  Eastern  Turkistan  and  the  establishment 
of  that  of  Y'aqub  Deg.J  But  we  are  here  more  concerned  with  the 
intermediate  highhinds,  of  which  a  map  constructed  by  Mr. 
Johnson  has  been  published  by  the  G.  T.  Survey.  This  necessarily 
has  not  the  same  degree  of  detail  as  the  maps  published  by  them 
of  tracts  which  have  been  regularly  surve}'ed,  for  it  was  made  on 
a  hurried  journey  over  ground  where  to  halt  was  to  starve ;  still, 
for  the  opportunities,  it  includes  a  largo  amount  of  infoi-mation, 
and  it  has  been  the  foundatioD  of  every  map  of  that  region  con- 
structed 6iuce.§  A  few  yciurs  afterwards,  3Ir.  Hay  ward, 

*'  Mr.  Johnson^  shortty'afbor  his  roturo  from  this  jouruey,  left  the  Burvej  and  took 
service  with  tbc  Ikl&ljarftja  of  Eaahmir.  He  Buoceedod  me  as  Governor  of  Ladukh, 
and  liolda  th&t  po^t  ut  tlie  prcucut  time  (1874). 

t  The  Bchlagintweita,  on  n  jtoumpy  previoue  to  that  last  of  Atlolph©  8.,,  hud  gone 
ftcro8d  tho  Kuenlun  to  Hcaliin,  a  place  100  miles  eotilh  of  tiiL'  capital. 

J  Journal  Rfiyal  Geogrephica]  Society,  voh  xxxvii.,  1867, 

§  Tho  map,  B8  [mbli«hed  in  Calcutta  by  tbe  G.  T,  Survey,  is  the  eight  milea  to 
ftu  inch  Pholoziucograph.     It  includes  much  of  other  portions  of  Lndakh  that  is 
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^Ir.  Shaw,  and  Dr.  Cayley  went  separately  over  tlie  plateaus, 
the  last  to  explore  for  a  trade-route,  the  other  two  on  their  adven- 
turous journey  to  Yarkand.  In  the  next  year,  1869,  I  myself 
went  across  the  plateaus  to  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Karakash 
Eiver,  following  partly  in  Mr.  Johnson's  and  partly  in  Dr.  Cayley*s 
footsteps,  and  in  this  journey  made  the  observations  which  I  shall 
now  put  down.  In  1870  Mr.  Forsyth's  party,  on  the  first  mission 
to  Yarkand,  went  over  the  plains ;  they  rotnrned  by  a  new  route 
on  the  west.*  Tlien,  in  1873,  one  party  attached  to  the  second 
Yarkand  mission  took  the  old  route,  but  as  yet  no  detailed  news 
of  their  doings  have  been  made  public. 

In  the  regions  through  which  the  reader  has  hitherto  followed 
me — in  the  high-level  valleys,  among  the  bare  mountains,  of 
Rupshu — no  great  difficulty  in  providing  supplies  and  means  of 
carriage  presents  itself  to  the  traveller.  The  inhabitants  of  Rupshu, 
though  few,  are  enough  in  number  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  those 
who  pass  through  their  ground,  and  their  cattle  do  all  that  is 
wanted  for  the  carrying  of  baggage.  Bare  as  that  country  is  when 
looked  at  aa  a  whole,  yet,  with  very  few  exceptions,  there  are  to  Ijo 
found,  at  distances  which  are  practicable  for  a  day's  march,  water, 
somo  amount  of  pasture  for  the  baggage  animals,  and  fuel,  either 
furze  or  hurtse,  or  sometimes  (as  at  one  or  two  of  the  halting- places 
in  the  Indus  Yalley)  the  dung  of  the  kyang,  or  wild  ass.  But  now, 
in  going  beyond  the  basin  of  the  Indus,  especially  in  traversing  the 
high  plains  with  their  enclosed  drainage-area,  one  is  put  to  straits 
to  provide  carriage  for  the  necessaries  of  one's  camp,  and  to  pro- 
cure food  for  the  beasts  of  burden  themselves.  For  at  some  stages 
fuel  is  wanting,  at  others  grass,  at  others  water  even.     Hence 

roiJuced  from  the  rDgulur  SnTToy,  and  bIbo  some  teutfttivo  repreaentation  of  a  tract 
wkich  was  afterwartk  explored  by  Mr-  Hsyward,  who  corrected  cfij-tain  jjortions.  I 
refer  partlculftrly  to  the  valley  of  the  Bowthern  branch  of  the  Karaka.Mh  Kiver,  which 
Hayward,  proving  it  to  be  tho  maiD  atroani,  traced  to  ita  aonrco  on  the  Bouth-weHt  of 
our  tract.  Mr.  Johnson  had,  however,  diBcerned  tho  tionneelion  of  this  valley  with 
the  Karakash  drainage  aa  the  followiug  words  quoted  from  hist  account  in  the 
Joornal  of  tho  Geographical  Society  will  show  :  '*  On  the  west  of  the  plateaus  there 
are  no  platna,  but  a  seriea  of  deep  villi eys,  which  ore  tlie  sources  of  one  of  tho 
principal  affluents  of  the  Karftkfwh  B." 

♦  An  account  of  thl^  journey  is  given  by  Dr.  Henderaon  in  his  '  Lahore  to 
Yarkand.' 
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apeciararrangements  are  necessary  to  accoinplisli  the  journey ;  and 
even  with  these  some  loss  of  baggage  animals  may  be  expected. 

Tanktse  is  the  place  whence  a  start  should  be  made ;  it  is  the 
last  large  village,  and  contains  a  GoverDment  st^re-house,  and  is 
the  head-quarters  of  a  Imrdar^  or  manager,  under  the  Governor  of 
Ladakh.  The  smaller  one*s  camp,  the  lighter  the  baggage,  the 
more  likely  ia  one  to  get  comfortably  through  the  journey.  With 
half-a-dozen  men  of  my  own,  and  an  equal  number  of  i>eople  from 
the  Tanktse  and  Pangkong  region,  we  took  for  our  luggage  and 
supplies  eleven  yaks  and  five  ponies,  and  brought  back,  after  a 
month's  marching,  six  yaks  and  four  ponies.  This  and  other 
experience  shows  that  ponies  are  far  better  for  the  work  than 
yaks;  for  ponies  can  carry,  besides  a  light  load  of  baggage  for 
their  master,  barley  for  themselves,  which  yaks,  not  being  used  to 
eating  it,  will  not  bo  able  to  live  on;  ponies  also  do  the  day's 
march  quicker  than  tlie  yak,  and  therefore  have  so  mxnAi  the 
more  time  to  graze  on  the  scanty,  thin,  pasture  that  hero  and  there 
is  found.  My  own  jonmey  was  the  more  trying  for  tlie  animals 
in  that,  after  passing  through  the  most  desert  part  to  whew  the 
vaUeys  begin  to  decline  to  Turkistan  atid  to  become  less  bare 
of  vegetation,  they  had  to  return  over  the  same  desert,  without 
recruiting  themselves  in  the  lower  pastures, 

From  Tanktse,  or  Pangkong,  the  road  leads  one  over  ground 
that  was  described  in  the  last  chapter  to  the  Changchenmo  Valley. 
This  it  leaves  by  the  valley  in  which  is  situated  Gogra,  which  is 
the  last  place  where  water,  grass,  and  fuel  are  all  to  be  found  in 
plenty.  I  shall  not  trouble  the  reader  to  follow  me  through  each 
day*8  march  as  I  made  it,  but  shall  rather  try  to  give  him  an 
idea  of  the  character  of  the  countiy  such  as  I  myself  derived  from 
observing  it  in  the  outward  and  homeward  journeys,  with  the  help, 
I  must  add,  of  Mr.  Johnson's  map.  A  list  of  the  marches  will  bo 
found  in  Appendix  IV.,  Koute  27. 


The  Southern  Watershed. 

The  southern  watershed  of  the  plateaus  lies  to  the  north  of 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  Changcheiimo  Valley,  and  is  continued 
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eastwards  beyond  tbe  head  of  it  The  ravines  that  lead  up  from 
that  valley  to  the  watershed  are  in  their  lov^er  parts  bounded  by 
steep,  more  or  less  rocky,  hilla;  as  we  get  to  the  sources  of  them, 
they  rise  with  a  more  gentle  inclination,  and  their  sides  become 
more  smooth.  The  ridge  which  here  makes  the  watershed  ia  a 
Hue  of  rounded  hill,  of  a  height  of  from  19,500  to  20,000  feet. 
The  Passes  oyer  it  are  not  cut  deep ;  the  one  that  we  crossed,  as 
I  found  by  means  of  the  Boiling  Point  thermometer,  which  gave 
178 '9^  as  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  was  19,500  feet,  this 
being  but  a  hundred  or  two  feet  below  the  general  level  of  the 
rid^e  j  one  or  two  other  Passes  are  somewhat  lower.  Even  at  that 
high  level  the  Pass  was  free  from  snow  j  there  were  some  snow- 
beds  near,  but  these  were  not  permanent  ones.  The  difference  in 
the  chtiracter  of  the  form  of  the  ground  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
Pass  was  very  striking.  On  the  north  side  there  were  low  hills  of 
rounded  form,  down-like  j  to  the  south  the  summits  were  no 
higher  than  these,  and  the  rocks  were  the  same,  but,  the  ground 
being  cut  into  deeply  by  steep  ravines,  it  had  the  ruggedness,  and 
the  degree  of  elevation  above  the  immediate  valleys,  which  give 
the  more  usual  mountainous  cliaracter.  The  rock  here  is  not  a 
hard  one ;  it  is  shale,  with  interstratifications  of  sandstone,  the 
strata  of  which  are  continually  undulating.  Tliis  rock  was  disin- 
tegrated so  as  to  make  a  comparatively  smooth  dark-brown  surface, 
either  altogether  of  loose  stones  or  of  stones  and  mud  inter- 
mingled, or  sometimes  with  the  two  arranged,  by  the  mLilting  and 
sliding  snow,  in  alternate  lines  on  the  slopes.  All  is  completely 
bare  of  vegetation. 

Over  the  watershed,  for  some  miles  to  the  north,  extend  these 
hills,  rounded  at  top,  and  gently  sloping  to  the  valleys,  uot  deep, 
which  lead  away  northwards.  Tliese  valleys,  may  be  500  feet, 
may  be  1000  feet,  below  the  summits,  are  sometimes  dry ;  but 
those  which  reach  far  back  have  small  streams  flowing  in  them, 
which  unite  into  one  that  flows  away  to  the  eastward,  and,  it  is 
believed,  empties  its  waters  into  a  saline  lake,  where  they 
evaporate. 

From  the  watershed  ridge  northwards  for  15  or  20  miles  extend 
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these  hills,  varied  by  some  ridgea  more  rocky.  Then,  near  the 
place  marked  Biirchathang  (or  liurtse-thang),  begins  ground  of 
another  kind.  On  rising  to  the  Biimmit  of  the  last  low  ridge,  we 
Buddenly  acquire  a  wide  view  over  an  immense  plain,  wliich  begins 
a  few  hundred  feet  below  us,  and  extends  without  a  break,  in  front, 
from  south  to  north,  for  16  or  more  miles,  and  from  right  to  left 
for  a  distance  that  must  be  50  or  60  miles.  This  plain  has  of  late 
years  been  called  by  the  Ladakhis  Liyif^zJiUhanff,  and  the  name  has 
been  adopted  by  other  travellers,  and  may  well  be  continued.  It 
is  the  southern  division  of  the  plateaus  which  lie  between  the 
ridge  north  of  Cbangchonmo  (the  watershed  wo  have  just  been 
looking  at)  and  the  Kuenlun  Btountains,  For  the  northern 
division,  which  we  shall  come  to  later,  separated  from  this  by 
ridges  of  bill  (which  I  call  the  *'Lokzhung  Jlountains  "),  I  propose 
the  name  *' Kuenlun  Plains.**  These  reach  to  the  very  foot  of  the 
Kuenlun  Range ;  they  consist  not  of  one  wide  open  plain,  but  of  a 
plain  a  good  deal  divided,  though  not  absolutely  separated,  into 
tracts  by  long  branch  ridges.  These  three,  Lingzhithang,  the 
Lokzhung  Mountains,  and  the  Kuenlun  Plains,  we  will  now  suc- 
cessively examine. 

Lingzhithang. 

The  lateral  dimensions  of  this  plain  were  given  above.  Its 
elevation,  as  near  as  I  could  calculate  from  two  sets  of  Boiling 
Point  observations  which  were  taken  from  Pilngkong  as  a  datum, 
is  17,300  feet  on  the  southern  side,  and  17,100  feet  on  the  northern. 
There  is  a  very  gradual  slope  from  south  to  north,  or  from  south- 
west to  north-east,  one  imperceptible  to  the  eye,  but  marked  by 
the  course  of  the  streams.*  Besides  this  general  slope  there  are 
minor  variations  of  level ;  these,  however,  do  not  (as  far  as  I  saw) 
exceed  20  feet;  the  plain,  therefore,  is  wonderfully  even.  In 
character  it  is  bare  and  earthy ;  in  colour  it  is  brown  and  white 
in  alternate  spaces,  according  as  the  whitish  clay  which  is  the 

•  The  title  of  a  photograph  given  in  Hemlcrson's  '  Lahore  to  Tirkand  *  is  written 
''  Cnmp  at  LiDze  Tbang  18,500  feet  above  the  bob.**  TMb  ia  deailj  a  slip,  for  in  tlie 
text  17,300  ia  the  height  given. 
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fonndation  soil  of  the  whole  is  exposed  on  the  surface  or  ia  strewn 
over  or  covered  with  stones.  It  is  indeed  "  a  weary  waste,  expand- 
ing to  the  skies." 

If,  from  upon  this  plain,  we  survey  the  monntaios  aronnd,  we  see 
tliat  on  the  south,  the  side  we  have  come  from,  it  is  bounded  by 
low-sloping  hills.  On  the  west  come  bolder  Iiilh  and  even  snowy 
peaks  J  in  these  there  is  a  gap,  to  follow  which  would  lead  one 
down  to  the  river  Shayok.  All  along  the  north  of  the  plain  is 
the  range  of  the  Lokzhung  Mountains,  whoso  direction  is  west- 
north-west  and  east-sou tli-east ;  this  begins  on  the  west  with  two 
peaks  between  20,000  and  2 1, OCX)  feet,  and  continues  at  from  18,000 
to  19,000  feet,  a  range  of  irregular  hills,  steep,  rocky,  and  peaked. 
To  the  east-south-east  the  plain  at  first  seems  boundless,  but  again, 
from  some  points,  summits  of  mountains  become  visible,  which 
probably  belong  to  an  enclosing  ridge. 

The  climate  of  this  high  plain  is  one  of  almost  daily  extreme??. 
The  sun  may  rise  in  a  clear  sky,  and,  as  it  climbs,  warm  the 
ground  with  a  speed  proportioned  to  the  thinness  of  the  air  that 
the  rays  have  to  pass  through,  increasing  its  warmth  till  two  or 
three  hours  past  noon ;  tlie  air  being  still,  the  lowermost  layer 
of  it  becomes  somewhat  raised  in  temperature,  but  the  traveller 
feels  chiefly  the  donblo  effect  of  the  direct  rays  and  the  radiation 
from  below,  and  he  labours  over  the  desert  plain  oppressed  by  the 
heat.  When  the  snn  has  declined  but  half-way  to  the  horizon, 
there  springs  np  a  wind  from  the  south-west  or  west-south-west, 
a  keen  and  searching  wind,  that  quickly  makes  one  suffer  from 
cold  more  than  before  one  did  from  the  heat.  8o  it  continues  till 
nightfall,  then  gradually  the  wind  dies  away  ;  in  the  still  night 
the  ground  loses  its  heat,  and  a  severe  frost  occurs  by  morning. 
On  the  26th  August  12°,  and  on  the  11th  Septomber  lO''  Fahr. 
were  the  temperatures  recorded  by  my  minimum  thermometer. 
This,  I  think,  is  the  usual  course  in  summer  time,  but,  excep- 
tionally, cloud,  or  a  storm  of  wind,  comes  on  that  tends  to  lower 
the  day  and  perhaps  to  raise  the  night  temperature.  One 

cannot  tell  to  what  depth  snow  falls  on  this  plain  in  winter;  I 
have  never  heard  of  anyone  having  traversed  it  at  that  season. 
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but  I  saw  it  wliito  with  snow  on  tbe  12tU  September ;  the  whole 
plain  was  covered  with  snow,  while  of  the  bounding  moimtaina  the 
lower  slopes  wore  of  the  brown  colour  of  their  own  rocks,  their 
Bummits  only  being  whitened  by  the  fresh  fall ;  but  at  that  time 
of  year  such  a  fall  would  be  sure  to  melt.  The  winter's  snow 
certainly  stays  on  the  hills  till  summer  is  well  on.  The  streams 
which  the  melting  snow  supplies  are  apt  to  dry  up  by  the  middle 
of  August;  in  crossing  the  plain  at  that  time,  and  again  in  Sep- 
tember, I  found  but  a  few  pools  of  water  in  one  of  the  chief 
stream-courses;  of  these  one  was  brackish  and  one  fresh*  One 
day  I  was  on  the  look  out,  as  the  goal  of  the  day's  march,  for  the 
salt  lake  marked  in  ]\Ir.  John8on*s  map.  Several  times  a  mirage 
deceived  us  by  imitating  a  lake ;  at  last  we  reached  the  veiy  spot 
where  it  was  marked  to  be,  and  there  found  but  the  bed  of  the 
lately-dried-up  lake.  The  lake  seemed  to  have  been  three  miles 
across,  but  very  shallow ;  doubtless  it  fills  in  the  early  summer, 
receiving  the  draiuago  of  some  of  the  southern  and  of  the  western 
portion  of  the  plain.  By  evaporation  it  becomes  saline,  and  as  the 
season  advances  dries  up  altogether.  This  wide  plain, 

dry  and  bare,  and  exposed  at  noonday  to  rays  of  the  sun  un- 
tempered  by  thick  air,  is  well  calculated  to  produce  mirage,  which 
depends  on  the  diilering  temperatures  (and  therefore  differing 
densities)  of  differeot  horizontal  layers  of  air.  The  first  time  I 
crossed  it,  a  striking  and  somewhat  puzzling  mirage  prevailed. 
Eastwards  tlie  plain  seemed  to  end  in  a  boundless  ocean,  in  which 
were  strange-shaped  islands,  some  bearing  masses  of  snow ;  the 
inverted  image  of  them  was  reflected  from  below,  and  a  repetition 
of  the  double  image  beneath  that.  As  one  stoops  low  to  the 
ground  the  ocean  seems  to  ripple  to  but  a  hundred  yards  from 
one ;  sometimes  the  appearance  of  water  was  very  distinct  to  us 
as  we  were  seated,  but  disappeared  on  our  rising.  From  other 
points  the  mirfige  made  the  plain  look  like  a  beautiful  lake  with 
steep  banki!,  backed  by  high  snowy  mountains. 

The  area  of  the  plain  itself  and  of  the  inner  slope  of  the 
surrounding    mountains    makes   an    isolated   basin   of  drainage. 
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Id  tlie  west^^rn  part  the  waters  flow  towards  tlie  temporary  lake 
above  meotioned,  some  very  probably  drying  up  on  the  way  to 
it ;  in  tlie  eastern  part  they  go  to  the  larger  lake  marked  on  the 
map,  which  haa^  1  believe,  been  viewed  from  a  distance  by  some 
member  of  the  G.  T.  Survey.  The  isolation  of  the  basin  was 
the  last  considerable  change  that  occurred;  that  a  lake,  whether 
of  enclosed  drainage  or  communicating  with  the  sea,  existed  for  a 
great  length  of  time,  is  proved  hy  the  composition  of  the  grpund ; 
the  whole  soil  that  covers  the  flat  has  been  deposited  in  a  lake. 
Mr.  Johnson  on  his  journey  recognized  the  fact  that  the  plain 
had  been  a  large  lake,  and  a  close  examination  of  the  substance 
of  the  ground  clearly  proves  it,  as  will  now  be  seen.  The 

small  diflereuces  of  level  that  have  been  spoken  of  resolve  them- 
selves, speaking  generally,  into  a  higher  tract  and  a  lower,  with 
20  feet,  or  less  than  that,  of  difference  between  them;  there  is 
also  an  unevenness  of  the  higher  plateau,  made  by  watercourses 
having  been  cut  through  it  as  the  surface-water  drained  down 
to  the  lower  tract.  This  is  extremely  like  what  we  saw  in  the 
Salt  Lake  plain  of  Rupshu;  but  there  is  a  yet  more  important 
resemblance  in  the  substance  of  the  plateau-  Small  clifis  at  the 
edge  of  it,  or  the  minor  ravines  cut  into  it,  show  that  below, 
as  at  the  surface,  there  is  a  whitish  or  a  drab  clay;  some  of 
this  is  a  massive  clay,  some  of  it  is  laminated;  some  of  it  is 
calcareous.  Interstratified  with  the  clay  is  sand,  some  so  ^e  as 
to  be  impalpable.  Again,  there  are  laminae  of  flat  water-plants, 
and  in  places  a  mass  of  these  plants  some  inches  in  thickness, 
with  earth  intermixed.  These  phenomena,  repeated  whenever 
one  gets  an  opportunity  of  seeing  into  the  substance  of  the 
plateau,  leave  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  strata  were  depo- 
sited in  a  still  lake.  The  sections  only  enable  us  to  say  this 
of  20  feet  in  thickness  of  the  material ;  how  much  deeper  the 
lake  deposits  exist— to  what  extent  the  levelL'ng  of  this  wide 
flat  surface  is  duo  to  a  filling  up  by  such  deposits — we  have  at 
present  no  means  of  ascertaining.  The  lower  tract 

has  stones  on  its  surface  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  three  inches 
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across^  most  of  them  angular  or  Dearly  so,  Bome  rounded,  of 
limestone  or  of  sandstone.  That,  in  part  at  all  events,  this 
lower  tract  has  been  denuded  out  of  the  higher  plateau,  is  proved 
|by  an  outlier  of  the  clay  and  plant-beds  left  in  the  lower  space 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  rest*  It  is  probable  that 
the  lower  plain  was  cut  out  Loth  by  the  water  of  the  lake, 
acting  at  its  margin,  when  it  had  already  mueli  diminished  and 
had  become  localized  in  the  lowest  parts,  and  later  by  streams, 
which  widened  their  way  by  denuding  laternlly.  At  one  part, 
over  a  considorablo  space,  was  a  curious  result  of  the  denudation 
of  the  substance  of  the  phiteau^-a  strange  form  of  the  portions 
of  the  clay  which  were  left ;  this  I  saw  four  or  five  miles  south 
and  south-west  of  Tsothang,  over  a  tract  of  some  square  miles. 
The  rough  sketch  shows  the  form  in  qiiestion.  There  are  mounds 
of  a  peculiar  shape,  with  a  steep  and  a  sloping  side,  the  steep 
face  always  looking  in  one  direction,  which  is  15°  south  of  west. 
The  mounds  are  from  two  to  twelve  feet  above  the  hollows 
between  them.     I  have  l>een  much  puzzled  to  account  for  these 


OUTLINES  or  MOUNDS  OF  LACTBTBINE   CLAY  FBOM  TWO  TO   TWELTK  FRET  HIGH^  W 
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forms;  their  direction  is  most  probably  to  be  connected  with 
the  direction  of  the  prevailing  strong  winds  with  which  it 
about  coincides ;  one  feels  inclined  to  speculate  on  the  possibility 
of  the  wind  itself,  by  drifting  fine  sand,  to  act  on  a  surface 
already  made  irregular  by  stream-denudation,  having  carved  them 
thus.  The  lacustrine  deposits  hitherto  described  are 

clearly  those  of  the  deeper  water  of  the  former  lake ;  we  will 
now  go  to  the  edge  of  the  plain  to  see  if  any  marginal  traces 
of  the  water  of  it  can  be  found.  Approaching  the  irregular 
Lokzhung  Eange,  we  see  that  the  light-coloured  flat  of  hard  clay 
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ends  off  with  a  marked  boundary  against  ground  sloping  slightly 
upwards ;  the  slope  is  at  an  angle  of  about  2^-  At  first  the  soil 
of  this  incline  \a  chiy,  with  stones  strewn  over  it ;  farther  up 
is  sand,  more  or  less  in  lines;  and  farther  up  still  the  sub- 
stance was  all  sandy  or  Bhingly,  with  slight  ridges  in  it;  these 
are  clearly  the  littoral  deposits  of  our  lake.  Then  as  we  go  up 
still  higher,  and  especially  aa  we  examine  the  ground  on  the 
north-west  of  Taothang,  we  meet  with  complete  beaches,  parallel 
curved  shingle-banks ;  some  of  the  shingle  was  cemented  by 
carbonate  of  lime  dissolved  from  the  stones  themselves,  which 
are  of  limestone.  Beachfts  of  this  ordinary  kind  are  seen  up  to 
150  feet  above  the  flat  plain;  at  a  higher  level  »till  there  are 
deposits  the  mode  of  whose  occurrence  will  he  understood  from 
the  next  diagram.  There  is  a  line  of  rocky  cliff  between  50 
and  100  feet  high ;  at  the  foot  of  it  are  distinct  beaches ;  above 


SEDIGLB-BEACHIS  AT  TIDE  FOOT  07  A  OLITF  AND  A 
£DGE  or  LINaZHITBJLIfa. 
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it  is  a  mass  of  rounded  stones,  forming  the  top  of  the  hill,  which 
may  be  as  much  as  30O  feet  above  the  plain  at  Tsothang.  We 
have,  therefore,  in  the  intermediate  or  lower  beaches,  evidence 
of  the  lake  having  at  one  time  had  its  shore  along  the  edge  of 
these  Lokzhung  Mountains ;  in  the  upper  masses  of  shingle, 
evidence  of  a  still  higher  water-leveh  Of  this  we  will  try  to 
understand  the  full  bearing  as  we  go  farther  on  and  become 
acquainted  with  the  form  of  the  ground  in  the  Lokzhung  Range 
and  beyond.  Hitherto  we  have  looked  only  on  the  north  side 
of  Lingzhitbang  for  shore-marks,  but  we  must  not  forget  to  trace 
them,  if  possible,  on  the  south.  Both  times  that  I  came  to  the 
southern  edge — going  and  returning — I  was  under  disadvantages ; 
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tbe  fint  tine  sigfai  wm  Mliii|^  and  it  was  imponble  to  make 
aajr  ezaaiiiiatioft ;  die  aepooil,  a  atann  of  wuid  and  snov  eame 
on  which  modi  Imideiied  it  This,  howeTer,  I  saw;  thai  the 
ndge,  of  a  hetghl  of  abovl  300  feet,  which  the  path  croaaeB  as 
one  approaciiea  liagifaitliang  fr:>iii  the  soiilh,  has  at  its  tipper  part 
a  eoQ^omente  of  ilaiieB  of  the  two  kinds  of  limeatooe  that  occor 
Bear;  the  oonglomeiBte  is  in  beds  which  slope  northwards  35^ 
or  OOP.    It  readiee  also  on  to  the  northem  side  of  the  ridge. 

Leaying  for  the  present  further  disGusakni  as  to  the  history 
of  the  lake,  we  will  go  to  the  next  dlTiaioQ  of  the  region^  and 
afterwards  return  to  the  sabject. 


The  hOKZBUlSiQ  ifOUKTAISS. 

These  are  a  complex  range  of  mountains  running  in  a  west* 
north-west  and  east-sonth>east  direc^on  from  the  western  to  the 
eastern  bounding-ridge  of  the  Plateaus,  Its  length  is  60  miles, 
its  width  from  15  to  20  miles.  It  is  a  region  of  rocky  hills 
wiih  flat  dry  stony  Talleys  between  them.  The  map  but  partly 
expresses  the  character  of  this  range;  it  would  require  a  more 
detailed  surrey  than  has  been  made  for  their  complications  to  be  re- 
presented. It  is  not  one  range  with  branching  spurs,  but  it  may  be 
spoken  of  as  a  tract  occupied  by  parallel  hill-ranges  (running  from 
west-north-west  to  east-south-east)  of  Tarious  outline,  according  to 
the  kind  of  rock  each  is  composed  of;  these  ranges  are  broken 
or  cut  through  by  valleys  which  lead  from  the  southernmost 
edge  of  the  hiD-tract  towards  the  north-east ;  the  breaks  in  the 
different  ranges  are  not  opposite  to  each  other  but  are  in  echelon, 
so  that  each  valley  zigzags,  now  flowing  south-east  between  two 
ranges,  now  breaking  through  one  to  the  north-east,  again  turning 
south-east,  and  ultimately  leading  out  to  the  Kuenluu  Plains. 

I  have  put  in  a  sketch  of  one  of  the  widest  of  the  stony  valleys 
among  the  Lokzhung  Mountains  ;  it  leads  up  tu  the  western  i-ange, 
in  which  is  a  conspicuous  peak  of  21,000  feet,  a  peak  too  steep  to 
bear  snow,  except  a  little  in  the  saddle-like  hollow. 

None  of  the  valleys  drain  out  to  Lingzhithang ;  the  rounded 
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ridge  which  is  about  300  feet  above  tliat  place,  that  bears  course 
sliiugle  on  the  top,  makes  the  watershed  between  Lingzithmig  and 
the  Kuenlun  Plaijis;  for  this  ia  continuous,  w!ule  the  higher,  the 
rocky,  ridges  bekind  it  are  broken  through. 

I  said  that  the  different  ridges  vary  in  character  according  to 
the  rock  they  are  composed  of.  There  is  an  older  encrinitic  lime- 
stone, dark  grey  in  colour,  which  usimlly  ia  dipping  high  ;  this 
makes  hills  not  the  most  rugged.     Ferruginous  sandstone,  and 


A  WII)B  TAIXIT  nr  TOE  LOCZUUNO  BAK6E. 

above  that  a  limestone  that  contains  hippurit^s,  lie  unconformably 
on  the  older  limestone;  these  sometimes  make  isolated  hills  of 
various  forms,  sometimes,  with  a  high  dip  of  the  strata,  make 
a  rugged  serrated  ridge.  Some  portion  of  this  newer  formation 
gives,  in  the  weathering,  a  reddish-brown  surface ;  other  portions^ 
of  a  light-coloured  limestone  or  crystalline  marble,  make  con- 
spicuous white  rocks. 

The  path  traverses  this  range  from  Tsothang  to  Thaldat;  it  takes 
two  days'  maxch  in  and  out  among  the  mountains  to  go  through 
them.  The  road  does  not  follow  one  valley,  but  passes  from  one 
to  another  by  crossing  low  necks.  More  than  one  of  these  necks 
which  I  crossed  were  accumulations  of  rounded  material — coarse 
shingle — like  what  composes  the  summit  of  tlie  rounded  ridge 
behind  Tsothang.  From  one  of  these  was  a  fall  of  100  feet  on  one 
side  and  200  feet  on  the  other,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  tlie  whole 
mass  was  made  of  shingle  ;  it  may  be  that  there  was  rock  within. 
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The  Kuenlun  Plains. 

This,  as  waa  said  above,  is  the  name  I  give  to  tbat  part  of 
these  uplanda  which  lies  between  the  Lokzhung  and  the  Kuenlim 
Jlountains. 

The  place  called  Thaldat  is  on  the  north-eastern  edge  of  the 
Lokzhung  Hills ;  the  ground  elopes  gently  down  from  it,  for 
200  feet  of  fall,  to  the  fiat  of  the  Kuenlun  PJains.  To  the  south- 
east the  boundary  of  the  Plains  is  not  seen,  except  iLat  from  a  com- 
manding position  we  may  get  sight  of  the  summits  of  some  distant 
snowy  mountains.  The  mountains  which  bound  the  I'loins  on  the 
north  are  both  massive  and  lofty  snow-topped  hills,  part  of  the 
great  Kuenlun  Range.  From  the  different  mountain  rauges  long- 
extending  but  not  lofty  spurs  project,  separating  the  various  parts 
of  the  irregularly-abaped  area  of  the  Plains. 

The  level  of  the  Plains  is  16,000  feet  above  the  sea,  that  is 
1000  feet  below  Lingzhithang.  The  surface  is  sometimes  of  hard 
clay,  sometimes  of  a  softer  mixture,  half  sand,  half  clay.  Tlie 
variations  of  level  are  greater  than  any  we  met  with  in  Lingzhi- 
thang  J  from  one  upper  plateau  there  is  a  fall  of  60  feet  to  a  lower 
watercourse  plain,  and  numerous  small  ravines^  cutting  through 
nearly  to  that  depth,  make  very  irregular  ground.  Partly  from 
these  ups  and  downs  and  partly  from  the  yielding  character  of  th© 
dry  loamy  earth  (which  certainly  increased  the  labour  of  walking 
by  one-half),  we  found  the  way  very  laborious ;  for  here  also,  one 
must  recoUect,  any  increased  exertion  immediately  makes  the 
rarity  of  the  air  to  he  felt.  The  upper  plateau  is  in  parts  covered 
with  fragments  of  a  brown  calcareous  cake,  an  inch  or  less  in 
thickness — biscuit  would  be  the  more  descriptive  word.  At  the  lower 
levels  there  are  shallow  saliue  lakes  here  and  there.  The 

flats  of  greatest  extent  are  those  to  the  north-east  and  east 
from  Thaldat ;  from  these  many  ramifications  extend ;  a  branch 
nms  up  between  spurs  (by  the  place  called  Yangpa)  to  the 
Kuenlun,  with  a  width  of  some  five  miles ;  this  again  branches  to 
the  west  and  opens  out  into  that  most  saline  portion  of  all  (which 
we  shall  examine  later)  between  Patsalung  and  Lending.    At  the 
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head  of  some  of  these  branches,  the  plain,  narrowing,  changes 
into  a  slightly  eloping  alluvium  of  streama  that  come  down 
from  the  Kuenlun  Mountains ;  higher  up  this  changes  into 
Bteep^r-slopod  alluvial  deposits  in  among  the  spurs  of  those  moun- 
tains. These  are  part  of  the  foremost  ridge  of  the 
Kuenlun ;  it  is  a  bold  dark  line  some  4000  feet  above  the 
plain  ;  behind  it  is  the  lofty  snowy  range  that  reaches  to  close 
on  22,000  feet.  On  the  southera  face  of  the  highest  ridge  the 
easternmost  branch  of  the  Karakash  River  lias  its  source.*  The 
drainage  of  the  Plains  does  not  communicate  with  that  river;  there 
ia  a  barrier  which  we  shall  presently  look  ats  The  Eastern  Kara- 
kash,  at  its  nearest  point,  flows  in  a  valley  between  the  north-west 
comer  of  the  Plains  and  the  foot  of  the  great  mountains ;  here  it  is 
15,000  feet  above  the  sea,  1000  feet  below  the  plain-level; 
there  is  a  steep  descent  to  it  in  a  narrow  side  ravine.  The  Eaatem 
Karakash  Valley  is  here  a  few  hundred  yards  in  width  ;  it  slo^ies 
down  to  the  west-north-west  at  an  angle  of  about  3^.  On  the 
north  it  is  bounded  immediately  by  the  main  Kuenlun  chain  ;  on 
the  south  by  spurs  from  a  more  southerly,  nearly  parallel,  line 
of  mountains*  These  southern  mountains  are  of  elate  and  shale, 
and  the  same  rock  extends  some  way  up  the  slope  of  the  Kuenlun 
opposite;  but  at  this  part  the  ridge  itself  of  the  Kuenlun,  and 
farther  east  the  whole  height  of  the  slope,  are  of  granite ;  the 
road  on  its  descent  from  the  Plains  to  the  Eastern  Karakash 
Valley  is  about  on  the  junction-line  of  the  two  rocks.  The  Kuen^ 
lun  Mountains  make  a  continuous  ridge,  with  some  higher  peaks 
covered  with  permanent  consolidated  ^now-beds ;  these  tower 
6000  or  7000  feet  above  the  valley  ;  just  north  of  the  high 
peak  at  the  corner,  a  glacier,  pure  white,  comes  down  in  a  hollow 
to  a  level  some  3000  feet  lower  than  that  of  the  ridge.  All  is,  as 
usual^  bare ;  above  are  surfaces  steep  but  not  precipitous,  below 
are  taluses  and  other  stony  accumulations ;  down  the  valley 
rocky  spur  after  spur  from  both  sides  comes  forward  until  the 

*  Mr.  Hay  ward  in  bis  explomtioQii  foiled  that  this  wus  not  the  longctit  bmnoli  of 
tbe  Kamkaah ;  altliuugh,  therefore,  travel lera.  Eastern  and  European,  had  ("ailed  it 
by  that  name,  the  branch  wLioh  Hayward  discovered  has  nowcomo  to  bear  the  name 
Karakash ;  tbe  first  I  shall  dlgtmgui^  aa  the  Eaatern  Earalcaah. 
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curving  of  the  northern  ridge  with  itx*  high  mountains  shuts  in  the 
view. 


Having  thus  considered  the  general  form  of  the  ground  as  far 
as  I  myself  have  seen  it  in  this  direction — for,  after  going  a  few 
miles  down  this  Eastern  Karakash  Valley,  1  turned  back  towards 
Ladakh — we  will  return  to  the  Kueulun  Plains  and  examiue  them 
with  the  same  attention  that  we  gave  to  Lingzhithang. 

I  have  explained  that  the  various  parts  of  the  flat  communicate 
with  each  other,  for  they  are  separated  only  by  ramitying,  not  by 
interlacing,  hills.  The  subatance  of  this  Hat  consists  of  interstrati- 
lications  of  white  or  drab  clay  with  sand  and  some  calcareo- 
argillaceoofi  flakes^— such  as  we  saw  on  the  surface  broken  up  in  a 
biscuit  form.  This  is  quite  parallel  to  what  we  found  in  Liugzhl- 
thang ;  it  is  clearly  the  deeper  deposit  of  a  lake ;  the  biscuit-stone 
frequentlyj  or  generally,  has  impressions  of  plant-stems,  and  we 
sometimes  find  the  same  in  layers  in  the  clay.  We  conclude  then 
that  the  small  lakes  scattered  over  are  but  the  remnants  of  one 
that  covered  all  the  flat.  To  continue  the  same  kind 

of  invest igatioUy  we  will  now  look  along  the  foot  of  the  lines  of 
hill,  at  the  edge  of  the  flat,  for  those  marginal  evidences  of  a  lake 
that  our  eyes  or  minds  have  now  become  accustomed  to.  At  variouA 
places  we  see  these  as  clearly  as  could  possibly  be  desired.  About 
Thaldat,  though  there  is  no  beach  proper,  there  is  found  a  sloping 
littoral  deposit  of  clay  with  small  angular  stones.  Some  lifteen  miles 
north-north-ciist  from  Thaldat  (at  the  farther  side  of  that  stretch 
of  flat),  when  about  a  mile  short  of  the  hills,  we  reached  again  to  the 
littoral  deposit  of  the  old  lake — clay,  with  smaU  stones,  unrounded 
and  hall-rounded,  within  it.  Then,  right  at  the  foot  of  those  hills, 
we  came  on  lines  of  shingle-beacb,  of  unrounded  and  slightly- 
rounded  atones,  at  successive  levels  up  to  80  or  100  feet  above  the 
plain  ;  those  beaches  stretched  from  spur  to  spur  of  the  hill,  some- 
times connecting  two  headlands  as  by  an  isthmus  of  shingle,  with 
a  hollow  left  between  it  and  the  line  of  the  hill.  At  the  extreme 
point  of  this  branch  of  moimtains  a  high  bank  of  beach  connects 
it  with  an  isolated  hill  beyond;  again,  at  the  north  side  of  the 
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branch,  was  a  great  accumulation  of  shingle,  extending  both  in 
length  and  width  towards  the  flat,  first  in  ridgea  and  afterwards  in 
a  flatter  form,  constituting  a  subaqueous  littoral  deposit,  some  of 
which  has  been  cemented  hard  by  carbonate  of  lime. 

Now  again  come  the  questions — wliat  made  the  lake  ?  where 
would  have  been  the  outlet  ?  is  there  any  sign  of  a  dam  ? 

In  trying  to  obtain  facta  iu  answer  to  these  questions  I  mshed 
for  means  of  getting  more  accurate  levels  than  I  was  able  to 
obtain;  I  wanted  both  appliances  for  this  and  time  for  using 
them.  But  as  far  as  I  could  judge  by  eye  and  by  Boiling  Point 
observations,  the  outlet  of  all  this  branching  flat  was  once  to  the 
Eastern  Karakash  Valley.*  Further,  I  saw  that  the  cause  of  the 
stoppage  of  this  outlet,  the  dam  which  made  the  lake — the  lake,  I 
take  it,  which  covered  all  the  flat — also  existed  hero>  It  is 
possible  that  at  different  times  the  dam  may  have  been  at  dif- 
ferent spots,  and  even  may  have  been  of  different  kiuds.  If,  as  is 
possible,  the  lake  existed  during  part  of  the  glacial  period,  then  a 
glacier  itself,  with  its  moraines — perhaps  a  glacier  occupyiug  the 
head  of  the  Eastern  Karakash  Valley— may  have  formed  the  dam. 
However  that  may  have  been,  there  is  now,  at  the  spot  we  are 
speaking  of  (four  or  five  miles  in  a  direction  30°  east  of  south  from 
Brangsa  encampment  on  the  Eastern  Karakash),  a  neck  between 
the  Eastern  Karakash  drainage  and  that  of  the  basin  of  the 
KueDlun  Plains ;  this  neck  is  made  by  two  alluvial  fans,  from 
opposite  sides  of  the  outlet  valley,  coming  down  and  meeting.  I 
do  not  say  that  this  particular  fan-made  neck  is  bigh  enough  to 
account  for  the  highest  of  our  beaches,  but  I  both  believe  that  it 
acted  as  a  dam  at  some  st^ige  of  t lie  lake's  existence,  and  also  that 
here  or  within  a  short  distance  existed  each  and  all  of  the  barriers 
of  the  lake  on  this  side. 

We  have  now  come  to  a  corner  of  the  Plains  which  I  have  not 
specially  described,  but  it  shows  some  points  of  peculiar  interest. 
From  the   fans  that  make   the  neck,  southward  for  more  than 


•  Mr.  Johnson  hml  inferTetl  tliat  the  outlet  of  tlio  Soda  plain  (which  is  the  nearest 
braucli  of  these  plains  to  the  spot  in  queatioD)  Imd  bocn  iuto  the  Eutilerii  EftrmHab 
Biver. 
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20  miles,  is  a  comparatively  narrow  flat  (from  one  to  three 
miles  m  width)  which  coramuuicates  on  the  south-east  with  the 
wider  plaiu.  We  descend  into  this  from  the  neck,  and  at  once 
come  on  lake-deposits.  We  see  flaky  (day,  the  deposit  of  still 
water,  and  upon  this  we  see  parallel  curves  of  beach  reaching 
across  the  valley,  which  in  succession  shut  off  the  end  of  the  lake 
(at  its  different  stages  of  level)  in  that  northerly  direction ;  the 
lake  at  one  time  extended  beyond  them,  and  deposited  some  clay- 
beds,  and  later,  on  a  recession,  ctiused  by  a  lowering  by  drying,  of 
the  waters,  the  beaches  were  formed  in  ribs  upon  it.  Side  valleys 
that  join  in  on  the  west  were  once  arras  of  the  lake ;  the  marginal 
indications  extend  for  some  distance  up  them  ;  but  of  one  tliat  I 
saw  the  mouth  had  been  closed  by  a  bank  of  shingle  that  had 
formed  right  across  it.  Where  one  of  these  valleys  comes  in  the 
old  high  margin  of  the  lake  is  beautifully  shown  out  by  the 
beaches ;  these  consist  of  flat  stones,  with  their  edges  rounded  ; 
angular  pieces  have  lately  fallen  from  the  cliff,  but  to  distinguish 
thera  from  the  shingle  matter  is  not  difficult ;  the  beachca  are  at 
yanous  levels,  up  to  200  feet  above  the  lowest  part  of  the  valley 
near.  Here  the  downward  succession  of  deposit  is  shown  with 
great  completeness;  in  the  uppermost  120  feet,  there  are  steep 
slopes  of  beach  ;  below  are  flatter,  shelving,  beaches  ;  lower  still 
the  ground  is  nearly  flat,  composed  of  dry  mud  and  stones ;  again 
lower  is  a  flat  all  of  dry  clay.  The  level  of  this  hardened 
clay-bed  of  the  lake  is  of  course  below  that  of  the  neck  made 
by  the  two  fans,  but  I  think  that  the  level  of  th«i  highest  beach 
is  above  it.  This  neck  then,  considered  as  a  dam,  would  not 
account  for  the  highest  rise  of  the  waters ;  as  before  said,  other 
dams — of  ice  or  moraine — probably  came  into  action  near  the 
same  spot.  At  this  part  of  the  Plains  we  are,  I  believe, 

in  the  lowest  portion  of  the  whole  ba^in.  Being  nearest  the 
original  outlet  of  the  valley  that  preceded  the  lake,  it  would 
naturally  have  the  lowest  level,  unless  disproportionately  raised 
by  the  lake  deposits.  I  believe  that  on  the  waters  lessening  by 
evaporation  they  receded  into  this  corner,  and  for  long  occupied 
this  space  in  a  narrow  lake,  during  which  time  a  concentration, 
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and  iiltimjitely  a  precipitation,  of  the  aaline  materials  they  con- 
tained and  were  being  supplied  with,  were  going  on.  For  this  tract 
is  the  one  of  all  where  there  h  the  greatest  deposit  of  salts.  At 
other  parts,  indeed,  there  had  been  seen  a  thin  cake»  or  else  an 
efflorescence,  of  salts,  sometimes  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  some- 
times of  sulphate  of  magnesia.  But  here,  over  many  square 
miles,  is  a  thick  bed  of  salt  which  I  believe  to  be  chiefly  sulphate 
of  magnesia.  There  are  three  or  four  forms  in  which  this  occurs ; 
first  mixed  with  sand  to  a  depth  of  many  inches,  but  with  a  thin 
cake  of  unmixed  ealine  matter  at  the  surface  ;  as  one  passes  over 
this,  the  foot,  crackling  through  the  cake  at  top,  sinks  deep  in  the 
soft  saline  sand;  secondly,  a  powdery  form  of  the  white  salts^  this 
being  probably  a  changed  state  of  the  material  to  be  mentioned 
next;  lastly,  a  hard  crystalline  colourless  cake  of  the  salt;  to  what 
depth  this  may  reach  I  do  not  know,  but  as  much  as  10  feet  of 
thickness  have  I  seen.  The  surface  of  this  cake  is  often  irregular, 
in  hard  rough  narrow  ridges,  two  or  three  feet  high,  of  the  conso- 
lidated salt,  with  the  soft  powdery  salt,  or  the  mixture  of  earth  and 
salt,  between  them  *;  these  may  have  been  forced  up  by  the  frost  at 
the  margin  of  the  lake,  in  the  same  way  as  the  frost-margins  are 
made  which  we  saw  by  Pangkong  Lake;  for  I  observed  such  a 
line  of  ridge  along  the  edge  of  one  of  the  present  pools  of  water. 

The  water  of  the  small  lake  now  remaining,  though  very  saline, 
yet  was  frozen  when  I  saw  it  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  September; 
for  the  cold  had  even  then  begun  to  be  intense.  Where 

the  flat  widens  out,  and  connects  eastward  with  the  rest  of  the 
Plains,  its  surface  bears  much  less  of  the  salts. 


Genbbal  Observations. 

We  have  now  considered  these  uplands  in  their  separate 
divisions  of  the  two  plains  and  the  dividing  mountains.  There  are 
yet  some  observations  to  be  made  which  will  refer  more  generally 
to  the  whole  tract. 

First  we  will  recapitulate  the  facts  which  have  been  more  or 

*  tt  wilt  b«  nnderBtood  thiil  I  am  not  epeaking  of  comoiQQ  salt,  but  of  the  same 
compomud  aa  l>efore. 
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less  detailed  as  to  the  form  of  the  groimd  A  nearly  but  not  quite 
complete  barrier  of  mountains  encloses  the  two  tuble-lands,  one 
16,000  feet  the  other  17,000  feet  high,  which  are  themselves 
separated  from  one  another  by  the  Lokzhiing  Range.  Of  what  is 
outside  this  nioimtain  biirricr  we  do  not  know  equally  well  for  all 
the  sides.  On  the  north  Mr.  Johngon  has  shown  how  the  ridges 
and  the  vaUeya  lessen  in  height  till  the  jdains  of  Khiitan  are 
reached.  On  the  west  Mr.  Hayward  found  that  the  mount-ain- 
ridge  is  succeeded  by  the  main  Karakash  Valley,  and  that  again 
by  the  high  ground,  partly  mountains,  partly  table-land,  that 
extends  towards  the  Karakoram  and  Sukct  Passes.*  On  the  south 
is  the  mass  of  rounded  hills  which  we  dwelt  on  in  the  beginning 
of  this  chapter.  There  remains  the  eastern  side.  Here  the  ground 
has  never  been  at  all  explored,  nor  even  reached,  by  any  European, 
nor.  till  some  distance  beyond*  by  anyone  from  whom  information 
could  be  got.  I  believe  there  to  be  a  bounding  ridge  of  moun- 
tains on  the  east  as  there  is  on  the  west.  Beyond  that,  I  heard 
from  the  mouth  of  a  Ladakhi  who  took  the  route  from  Rndokh  to 
Kbntan,  there  is  a  long  valley  somewhat  corresponding  to  the 
Karakash  Valley  on  the  west.f 

So  much  for  the  form  of  the  ground.  Next,  a  last  word  on  the 
formation  of  tiie  lake  or  lakes,  for  now  that  we  have  acquired  a 
general  idea  of  the  ground  we  shall  ho  able  better  to  judge  of 
the  weight  of  the  various  facts,  bearing  on  this  subject,  that  were 
recorded.  At  the  north-west  corner  we  found  an  opening 

for  former  drainage,  between  the  Kuenlun  Mountains  and  spurs 
Irom  the  western  ridgo  j  this  opening  is  now,  to  a  certain  extent, 
closed  by  alluvial  accumulations,  and  was  formerly  in  all  probability 
obstructed  to  a  still  greater — perhaps  to  a  much  greater — ^height, 
either  by  similar  deposits  or  by  glaciers  and  moraines,  glaciers  at 
that  time  being  more  numerous  and  larger  than  now.  At  the  ex- 
treme south-west  comer  I  have  been  informed  by  Mr.  Shaw  (from 
his  own  observations  and  on  the  authority  of  Mr,  Reynolds  of  the 

*  Dr.  Cnyley  cxploretl  eonie  of  tliifl  ground  and  found  a  route  whicli  in  «.tmo 
respectfl  ia  one  of  the  beet  to  follow  in  going  from  lindikh  to  YaTkand. 

t  My  inrormant  told  me  that  to  tmverso  Wm  route  from  Rudokb  to  KliutAn  takes 
ftbout  eighteen  or  twenty  days. 
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Survey)  ttat  streams  whicli  flow  down  to  tho  Shayok  interramify 
with  those  that  flow  into  Lingzliilhang,  that  the  watershed  between 
is  quite  unmarked.*  That  here,  too,  or  else  somewhat  lower  down, 
existed  a  dam,  in  nature  similar  to  the  one  observed  or  to  those 
inferred,  for  the  other  end,  I  have  but  little  doubt*  Now, 

on  the  theory  that  the  lake  or  lakes  were  dammed  at  these  two 
points,  we  must  allow  the  dams  to  have  had  a  height  at  least 
equal  to  the  highest  beach  or  margin-mark,  Bome  of  the  highest 
of  the  shingle  observed  is  by  the  Lokzhung  Mountains,  hettveen  the 
Liugzbithang  and  Kuenhm  Plains ;  indeed  we  saw  that  the  water- 
shed between  these  two  drainage-basins  (as  they  are  at  present)  is 
made  by  a  ridge  of  a  height  of  about  17,300  feet  (300  feet  above 
Lingzhithang),  which  hears  or  is  made  of  zhingle  at  its  summit  I 
can  then  but  infer  that  at  one  time,  when  the  two  dams  locked 
the  waters  to  a  great  depth,  there  was  one  lake  stretching  from 
near  tho  Changchenmo  Watershed  to  tho  Kuoulun  Mountains, 
which  made,  over  what  is  now  Lingzlathang,  a  wide  sea,  60  miles 
hj  20,  which  reached  through  straits  among  the  vanous  ridges 
of  which  the  I^okzhung  Mountains  are  composed,  and  which 
spread  northward  over  what  are  now  tho  Kueiilun  Plains,  pene- 
trating far  between  the  mountain  spurs  to  the  very  base  of  the 
Knenlun  Mountains.  At  this  stage  there  was  no  watershed 
between  the  Indian  and  the  Turkistan  drainage ;  or  if  there  were 
one  it  could  only  have  been  tlie  higher  of  the  two  dams  that  con- 
fined tho  lake;  it  is  possible  that  each  dam  alternately  became 
the  watershed,  the  waters  of  the  lake  sometimas  going  one  way, 
sometimes  anuther;  and  it  is  just  possible  that  at  some  period 
the  waters  simultaneously  flowed  out  both  ways.  The  sink- 

ing of  the  surface  of  tho  water  may  have  iirst  begun  by  a  lowering 
of  one  of  the  dams,  but  must  at  the  last  liave  been  due  to  a  change 
of  climate,  the  present  ratio  of  supply  to  evaporation  of  water  not 
now  availing,  while  formerly  it  must  have  availed,  to  spread  the 
waters  over  the  enclosed  drainage-basins.  At  a  stage  in  the  sinking 
of  the  water  the  one  lake  must  have  become  two.     The  waters 


♦  This  is  not  bo  expressed  on  the  map ;  I  hnd  no  niak'rfftl  from  which  it  could  be 
drawn. 
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tliemsekeg,  by  tlieir  currenta  and  their  shore-action,  had  accu- 
mulated deposits  aloDg  the  line  of  the  Lokzhnng  Mountains, 
which,  on  their  retreating,  became  bars  separating  the  two  watery 
tracts,  and  have  since  become  the  watershed  between  the  two 
enclosed  drainage-areas. 


There  is  another  giibject — the  extent  to  which  this  region  can 
support  animal  or  vegetable  life — about  which  the  little  I  have 
to  say  may  be  worth  telling,  since  the  place  is  so  Beldgm  visited. 
In  tho  description  hitherto  little  has  been  spoken  of  but  earth  and 
stones  and  rocks ;  but  in  this  I  have  been  guilty  of  hardly  any 
omission,  so  few  are  the  traces  of  either  animal  or  vegetable  life. 
Vegetation  exists  but  hero  and  there ;  generally  every  10  or  15 
miles  is  to  be  found  some  burise,  or  Eurotia,  the  plant  that  serves 
for  fuel,  though  at  one  halting-place  moss  is  obtained  in  its  stead, 
and  at  another  neither  burise  nor  moss  can  be  got.  Pasture  is 
still  rarer ;  on  leaving  tho  last  halting-place  in  the  Chonglung 
branch  of  the  Changcbenmo  Valley  wo  had  to  pass  over  60  or 
70  miles  before  reaching  any  grass ;  the  first  find  was  at  Lok- 
zhung,  a  halting-jdace  in  the  middle  of  the  mountains  of  the  same 
name.  Oii  the  Kucnlun  Plains  grass  is  equally  scarce,  and  it  is 
only  when  one  gets  well  into  the  Eastern  Karakash  Valley  that  this 
cause  of  difficulty  in  keeping  one^s  baggage  animals  alive  dis- 
appears. Of  wild  animals  one  would  think  from  the 
foot-prints  that  great  numbers  must  live  in  the  plains  and  the 
Burrounding  mountains ;  but  one  sees  few,  and  on  reflection  it 
appears  that  the  many  foot-prints  are  the  work  of  a  comparatively 
email  number  of  individuals,  for  in  this  country  a  mark  made 
may  stay  unobliterated  for  years.  I  saw  Kyang^  the  Wild  Ass, 
but  only  singly,  at  Thaldat,  which  is  a  watering-place  of  his  j  a 
track  had  been  made  straight  to  it  for  two  miles,  beaten  and 
cleared  of  stones  by  continual  passage.  Hare  also  are  now  and 
then  to  be  seen,  and  foot-prints  of  Antelope  were  observed  at 
various  places  on  the  plains.  Beyond,  on  the  Eastern  Karakash, 
Kyang,  and  Antelope,  and  Hare  were  more  plentifuh  A  beast  I  had 
not  before  seen,  was  the  wild  yak  ;  him  I  met  among  theLokzhung 
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Mountains— a  solitary  bull — mi  animal  in  form  exactly  like  tlae 
domesticated  yak,  but  of  larger  bulk  ;  from  his  sides  hung  long 
hair,  but  his  back  was  comparatively  bare.  At  first,  on  see  Lug  ua, 
he  went  away  with  a  short  quick  trot,  but  he  afterwards  broke  into 
a  heavy  lurubering  gallop.  It  has  been  donbted  whether  the 
domestic  yak  comes  from  this  wild  one,  or  whether  the  wild  yak 
may  not  liave  sprung  from  some  that  have  escaped  from  the 
camps  of  travellers,  for  every  now  and  then  these  beasts  of  burden 
are  overcome,  and,  nnablo  to  carry  their  loads,  are  relinquished ; 
these  may,  perhaps,  recover,  .and,  fiuding  eubsistenco  on  some 
scant  pasture,  live  and  reproduce  their  kiod  in  a  wild  state. 

There  is  one  other  phenomenon  that  deserves  a  moment's 
attention  before  we  leave  this  interesting  grouiid.  There  are  at 
leaat  two  instances  of  ice-hedSf  or,  as  some  have  called  them,  stwuf- 
hedSf  occurring  in  the  plains.  I  prefer  the  former  name  as  being 
more  truly  descriptive,  although  at  fii-st  sight  they  look  just  like 
beds  of  snow.  Colonel  H.  Strachey  described  tw^o  or  three  of 
these  in  Rupshu  and  Pangkong,  but  gave  no  explanation  of  their 
origin.  Mr.  Johnson  mentioned  the  one  at  Thaldat,  which  was 
the  first  I  ever  saw.  On  the  plain,  a  mile  or  two  from  the  nearest 
hill,  a  space  about  a  mile  long  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide  is 
occupied  by  the  ice-bed  ;  it  lies  in  the  bed  of  a  stream,  with  the 
water  flowing  beneath  part  of  it ;  the  greatest  thiclinoss  that  I 
saw  was  four  feet ;  some  of  it  was  like  neve,  and  some  was  more 
icy,  A  similar  bed  which  I  saw  in  Eopshu  (one  of  those  noticed 
by  Colonel  Strachey),  I  find  described  in  my  notes  as  being  made 
in  great  part  of  layers  from  a  quarter  inch  to  one  and  a  half 
inch  thick  of  prismatic  ice,  the  prismatic  crystals  being  of  course 
at  right  angles  to  the  surface  of  the  layers ;  there,  too,  was  some 
that  is  described  as  Uke  neve.  At  other  parts,  again,  the  length 
of  the  prisms  (and  therefore  the  thickness  of  one  layer  of  ice) 
was  as  much  as  eight  inches, 

1  think  that  these  ice-beds  are  the  unmelted  ice  of  the 
streams,  formed  especially  in  springs  when  the  successive  rising 
levels  of  the  water  that  flowed  from  the  melting  snows  would 
make  layer  after  layer  of  ice,  as  the  etill  severe  cold  at  that  time 
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B09BU  — DEOSAI  —  THB  QAME 


In  the  course  of  the  last  five  chapters  we  have  gone  over  t!ie 
whole  of  Ladakh,  or  if  some  few  corners  have  been  left  nutouched, 
it  was  either  because  their  characteristics  were  not  different  from 
those  of  a  neighbouring  part  that  was  described,  or  else  they  were 
places  which  I^  not  having  visited  them,  was  unable  to  write  of 
from  ]>ei'sooal  obeervatiou.  Now,  in  continual  pnrsuance  of  the 
plan  laid  down,  we  must  proceed  to  the  north-westerly  portion  of 
the  Indus  basin,  and  first  to  the  district,  foi-merly  the  kingdom,  of 
Baltistan, 

The  reader  will  remember  the  character  of  that  lowest  part  of 
the  Indus  Valley  which  was  described  under  the  heading  of  Central 
Ladakh — ^that  which  included  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village  of 
Dah.  We  there  found  the  river  confined  in  a  narrow  rocky  gorge ; 
occasional  flat  and  strait  spaces  supported  the  cultivation  of  a  small 
village  ;  above  rose  rocky  mountain-spurs  which  connected  farther 
back  with  a  lofty  range.  Thus,  or  sometimes  with  a  less  degree 
of  confinement,  the  valley  is  continued  down  through  Baltistan. 
The  path  along  it  is  sometimes  on  a  piece  of  sandy  allnvium, 
sometimes  over  the  great  rugged  Idocks  of  a  talus,  and  some- 
times on  the  face  of  a  clifi*  washed  at  the  base  by  the  river,  the 
road  being  carried  oi^  precarious'looking  timbered  galleries  fixed 
into  small  projections  of  the  rock.  The  scenery  is  always  of 
stony  expanses  and  rugged  rocks ;  only  at  every  few  miles  a 
pretty  village  at  the  opening  of  a  ravine  pleases  one  by  its  thick 
crops  and  the  foliage  of  its  fruit-trees,  which  here,  as  we  descend 
the  valley,  more  and  more  flourish.     The  Shayok  Valley,  which 
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ruBa  nearly  parallel  to,  and  at  levels  correspondiTig  with,  the 
Indus  Valley,  I  liave  not  visited  in  this  its  lower  part ;  from  Dr, 
Thompson's  descrijition  it  seems  to  have  much  the  same  general 
character  as  that  of  the  Indus,  but  perhaps  with  greater  variation 
in  width.  The  two  rivers  unite  by  Kiris*  A  few  miles  below  is 
Skardu,  the  chief  place  of  Baltistfin.  I  shall  describe  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Skardu,  and  some  other  portions  of  Baltistau  that 
I  am  familiar  with,  in  some  detail,  but  before  doing  so  I  wish  to 
give  a  short  account  of  the  people  of  that  country. 

The  Baltis. 

The  country  itself  is  by  the  Ladakhis  called  Balil,  and  a  native 
of  it  is  called  Balii-jM ;  but  the  Kashmiris  and  other  neighbours 
use  the  word  Balti  as  an  adjective,  and  eall  the  euuntpy,  accordiug 
to  the  Perfiian  form,  Baltistan,  or  the  place  of  the  Baltis,  and  this 
mode  I  shall  follow. 

As  has  before  been  said,  the  Baltis  are  Muhammadanised 
Tibetans.  They  are  quite  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Ladakhis, 
differing  from  most  of  these  latter  in  physical  characters  little 
more  than  some  Ladakhis  differ  from  others.  By  becoming  Mu- 
hammadan,  however,  they  have  fraiiied  for  themselves  some  other 
differences  in  look.  The  Bultis  have  parts  of  the  Tura- 

nian physiognomy  marked.  The  high  cheek-bones  are  generally 
noticeable,  and  the  eyes  drawn  out  at  the  comers.  Their 
eyebrows  are  often  brought  near  each  other  with  a  wrinkling 
of  the  brow ;  but  the  nose  not  so  often  has  the  depressed  form  as 
it  has  with  the  Bbots  (that  is,  the  Buddhist  Tibetans),  nor  are  the 
Baltia  quite  so  scantily  bearded  as  these  are.  The  Baltli  have 
disused  the  pigtail,  and  they  partly  follow  tlie  Muhammadan 
custom  of  shaving  the  head,  only  they  leave  long  side-locks 
growing  from  behind  the  temples,  which  are  sometimes  lank, 
sometimes  thick  and  curly,  and  sometime^*  plaited.  In 

etature  the  Ballls  are  less  thick-set  than  most  Ladakhis,  and 
taller;  this  difference  may  be  the  effect  of  local  circumstances; 
for  in  most  parts  of  Baltistau  there  is  a  less  severe  climate  than  in 
most  parts  of  Ladakh,  and  the  life  led  is  somewhat  easier ;  and  it 
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is  to  be  noted  that  of  Nubra,  where  the  people  (classed  with  the 
Ladakhis)  resemble  theBaltis  in  figure,  the  physieiil  circumstances 
approach  those  of  Baltistan.  The  Baltis,  though  wiry,  are  not 
equal  to  their  neighbours  of  Ladakh  in  carrying  loads ;  especially 
they  move  slower  with  their  wefghts ;  but  they  are  particularly 
gotxl  in  carrying  a  load  over  difficult  ground  where  one  would 
think  a  laden  man  could  not  pass.  They  always  carry  about  a 
hair-rope  or  else  a  leathern  thong,  fixed  to  a  wooden  riog,  for 
eliiigiiig  their  loads,  and  very  commonly  carry  a  conical  basket  at 
their  bucks  for  the  same  purpose.  The  dress  of  the  Baltis 

is  different  from  that  of  the  Bhots,  but  it  is  of  the  same  material, 
or  perhaps  of  a  more  loosely-woven  cloth.  Instead  of  the  large 
loose  coat  they  wear  one  reaching  but  a  little  below  the  knee,  and 
they  wear  short  pyjamas.  They  carry  one  or  two  wrappers  for 
their  waist  and  shoulders,  these  Bometimes  of  a  check  pattern. 
For  the  head  they  have  a  small  round  cap,  wdiich  they  wear  at  the 
back  of  the  head,  and  the  headmen  of  villages  bind  a  woollen 
cloth  pagri  or  turban  over  it;  people  of  higher  rank  will  have  one 
of  white  calico  or  musliD.  The  people  go  barefoot  a  good  deal ; 
but  they  carry  with  them,  for  wear  in  the  colder  parts,  boots  of 
soft  leather,  often  of  goat-skin  with  the  hair  left  on  and  worn 
inside.  In  disposition  the  Baltis  are  good-natured  and 

patient.  They  are  not  so  cheerful  as  the  Bhots,  but  they  are  not 
without  some  humour.  They  are  less  slow  in  comprehension  than 
the  Bhots  are,  and  are  somewhat  more  up  to  the  ways  of  the  world 
— less  generous,  more  eager  in  getting. 

In  adopting  Muhammadanism  the  Baltia  dropped  the  custom 
of  polyandry,  and  have  since  to  some  extent  followed  polygamy. 
And  this  although  the  same  economic  reasons  for  polyaudiy  hold 
in  Baltistau  as  in  Ladakh.  The  area  of  cultivation  is  closely 
limited  j  there  are  no  means  of  support  within  the  country  for  an 
expanding  population.  Still  with  the  new  religion  the  customs 
prevalent  among  Muhammadans  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
were  adopted,  and  the  old  prudential  arrangements  set  asida  I 
do  not  think  that  with  the  poor  people— the  mass  of  the  i>opu- 
lation — polygamy  is  common,  but  there  is  no  customary  restric- 
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tiou  about  marriage,  and  they  are  in  fact  betrothed  as  boys  and 
girlB.* 

Tlie  result  is  that  Baltistan  is  crowded ;  the  population  is 
overflowing.  Happily  they  are  a  people  more  likely  to  fare 
well  as  emigrants  than  the  Ladakhis ;  for  the  heat  of  some  of 
the  valleys  they  dwell  in  has  fitted  them  to  endure  the  warmer 
climates  that  the  search  for  food  was  likely  to  lead  them  to. 
Accordingly,  colonies  of  Baltis  have  been  made  in  several  coun- 
triefi,  where  food  is  more  abundant,  and  frugality  and  industry 
(which  are  characteristics  of  the  Bait!  emigrant)  can  get  their 
reward.  Thus  in  the  Yarkaod  country  is  a  large  settle- 

ment of  these  people ;  their  occupation,  I  have  been  told,  is  in 
great  part  the  raising  of  toliacco.  In  Kashmir  some  are  settled, 
and  to  Jummoo  even  they  find  their  way.  Sume  hundreds,  again, 
get  a  livelihood  as  soldiers  in  the  Maharaja's  army,  in  which  has 
been  formed  a  regiment  of  Baltis,  a  regiment  for  which  has  been 
adopted  the  Highland  kilt  and  a  head-dress  that  must  have  been 
taken  from  some  picture  of  our  grenadiers  of  a  century  and  a  half 
back.  But  at  present  the  great  outlet  for  the  Baltis  is 

the  British  territory,  where,  at  many  places  in  the  hills,  works  are 
goiug  on^such  as  road-making  and  barrack-building — at  which 
they  can  earn  good  wages ;  or  better,  by  taking  small  contracts, 
gain  a  profit  as  well.  It  is  common  for  the  Baltis,  in  parties 
of  half  a  dozen  or  so,  to  find  their  way  through  Ladakh  to  Simla, 
taking  with  them  a  load  of  dried  apricots,  by  the  sale  of  which 
they  provide  food  on  the  rood  and  |>erhups  a  little  purse  at  their 
journey's  end.  Joining  a  gang  of  their  countrymen  already  at 
work  (for  by  this  time  tliere  is  established  a  regular  though 
slow  correspondence  through  those  going  and  returning),  they 
will  work  on  steadily,  until,  after  three  or  four  years  may  be,  they 
have  saved  what  will  carry  them  back  to  their  country  and  keep 
them  for  awhile,  and  enable  them  to  do  something  for  those  they 
hod  left  behind.  Then,  investing  these  savings  in  the  goods  most 
in  demand  in  Baltistan,  generally  copper  cookiug-pots,  they  will 


•  With  polygamy  Ime  been  intrwkced  Ihe  other  Huhuninaclan  cwatom  of  rectiamt 
of  women  from  mixing  freely  in  socioty. 
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load  themselves  to  the  ntraost  they  can  carry,  and  start  on  their 
two  months*  journey  homo.  There  the  tmvelled  Balti  takes  his 
ease  for  a  bit,  being  able  to  obtain  the  beet  produce  of  his  village, 
till  diminishing  resources  warn  him  again  to  look  abroad. 

In  spite  of  all  this  emigration,  however,  there  remain  in  the 
conntry  more  people  than  its  produce  can  well  provide  for.  The 
land,  or  the  interest  in  the  land,  becomes  minutely  divided ; 
the  workers  on  it  cannot  get  a  full  meal ;  the  result  is  a  poor,  ill- 
clad,  and  unhealthy  population :  certainly  the  Baltis  are  much  less 
robust  and  healthy  than  the  Ladakhis, 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  the  Baltia  belong  mostly  to  the  Shia 
sect  of  Muhammadans.  As  to  their  first  conversion  to  Islam  I 
could  hear  nothing;  but  some  teachers  are  remembered— four 
brothers,  it  is  said,  from  Khurasan — who  made  "good  Muhamma- 
dans "  of  the  people,  who  before  were  but  nominally  Muhammadan. 
It  may  be  that  these  four  missionaries  were  Shias.  There 

is  among  them  yet  another  sect  division.  A  number  of  the  Baltia 
call  themselves  **Nur  Bakhsh,"  which  name  (evidently  taken  from 
the  name  of  some  spiritual  leader)  implies  s  slight  difference 
from  the  ordinary  Shia.  This  consists  in  the  mode  or  order  of 
prayer ;  the  Kiir  Bakhsh  follow  one  who  stands  in  front,  which, 
apparently,  the  other  Shias  do  not;  but  in  the  great  matters  of 
difterenee  between  the  Sunis  and  Shias  the  Nur  Bakhsh  are  with 
the  latter. 

Until  lately  Muhammadanism  was  advancing  gradually  among 
the  Bhots.  The  line  dividing  the  Muhammadans  and  the  Bud- 
dhists was  travelling  south-eastward.  Moorcroft  remarked,  in 
1821,  that  about  Kargil  Muhammadanism  was  advancing,  and  that 
there  was  every  reason  to  suppose  that  before  long  Ladakh  would 
be  entirely  Muhammadan.  Dr.  Thompson,  who  travelled  over  the 
countries  in  1847-8,  observed  that  in  the  Shayok  Valley  an  unin- 
habited tract  had  acted  as  a  barrier  between  Musalman  and 
Buddhist,  but  that  on  the  Indus  and  south  of  it  Islam  was 
gradually,  though  very  slowly,  extending  eastward.  Now, 

however,  the  advance  is  stayed.  The  countenance  and  encourage- 
ment which  the  Maharaja  has  shown  and  given  to  the  Buddhist 
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religion,  as  a  branch  of  his  own,  haR  been  enough  to  counteract 
the  tendency  that  there  was  to  Miihammadan  conversion. 

Some  villages  of  Baltistau,  and  some  parta  of  x-illages,  are 
inhabited  by  the  quite  different  race  of  Dards,  who  are  called  by 
the  BaltLs  Brol'pa.  These  have  yet  to  be  described ;  I  here  only 
mention  this  fact  in  their  tlistributioo*  In  a  few  places,  as  at 
Basho,  the  two  races  have  LntcrLnarried. 

As  to  the  language  of  the  Baltis  I  can  say  nothing  m  detail ; 
it  is  but  slightly  difterent  from  Ladakhi ;  the  two  nations  under* 
btand  each  other's  talk. 


SKARDt. 

Baltistan  is  composed  of  enormous  mountain-chains,  or  masses 
of  mountain.  Of  these,  only  a  study  of  the  map  will  make  clear 
the  direction.  As  to  height;  while  18,000  and  20,000  feet  is 
common,  there  are,  in  the  north-easterly  parts,  peaks  of  25,000 
and  2CjOOO,  and  one  above  28,000  feet.  These  give  rise  to  the 
largest  known  glaciers  out  of  the  Arctic  regions.  Of  tbe  valleys, 
the  most  important  are  the  Indus  Valley,  and  the  valley  of  the 
Shayok  that  joins  if,  and  that  of  Shigar,  which  combines  with 
the  united  valley  at  Skardu. 

At  this  meeting  of  the  waters,  the  valley  (which,  in  the  course 
of  the  Indus,  both  above  and  below,  is  extremely  narrow)  is 
widened.  There  is  left  between  the  mountains  a  curving,  crescent- 
shaped,  plain,  in  length  20  miles,  in  width  varying  from  one  mile 
to  five.  In  the  widest  part  are  two  isolated  hills,  about  1000  feet 
in  height ;  between  these  flows  the  Indus.  Immediately  below,  it 
receives  the  waters  of  the  Shigar  River,  and  with  their  addition 
becomes  a  river  of  great  speed  and  volume ;  in  summer  time  it 
flows,  even  through  this  level  part,  with  a  velocity  of  six  miles 
an  hour. 

By  far  the  most  of  the  Skardii  plain  is  uncultivated ;  it  is  m] 
waste  of  sand  and  stones:  there  is  first  the  space  in  flood-time 
covered  by  the  waters;  then,  over  some  square  miles,  is  blown 
sand,  hopeless  for  cultivation ;  last  are  the  stony  tracts  belonging 
to  the  alluvial  fans  of  streams  that  flow  down  from  the  Boulhern 
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range  of  moTLntains.  Cultivation,  however,  is  limited  more  by  the 
supply  of  water  than  by  tbe  baireDnesa  of  the  soil ;  for  where 
irrigation  can  be  applied,  very  hopeless-looking  ground  will  yield 
crops.  Tlie  water  of  tbe  large  rivers  ia  seldom  available,  but  the 
Bide  streams,  coming  from  a  high  level,  can  be  led  over  the  alluvial 
plateaus;  these,  then,  make  real  oases,  though  of  small  area, 
surrounded  by  tbe  yellow  sands;  plentiful  crops  come  up,  and 
innumerable  fruit-trees  flourish  in  tliem. 

Bounding  tlie  valley  on  the  south  and  south-west,  curving 
round  with  its  form,  is  a  grand  line,  or  broken  wall,  of  mountains, 
rising  into  bigh-peaked  rock-masses.  This  crescent  of  hills 
extends  from  one  narrow  gorge,  whence  issnes  the  river  into  the 
plain,  to  the  other  lower  gorge,  where  the  valley  is  again  closed 
to  tlie  view.  On  the  north  side  the  mountains  are  more 

broken.  One  line  comes  from  tbe  north-west,  and  ends  in  a  great 
rocky  mass  just  opposite  Skardu.  Then  comes  the  valley  of  the 
Sbigar  River,  and,  at  its  farther  side,  some  low,  broken  bills, 
backed  by  spurs  from  very  lofty  mountains.  The  moun- 

tains are  of  bare  rock ;  here  and  there  only,  on  the  upper  slopes, 
ia  a  little  grass — a  patch  of  thin  pasture.  In  all  part«  they  are 
steep;  in  great  part  they  are  precipitous.  High  up  on  the 
southern  bills,  in  hollows  surrounded  by  great  cliffs,  lie  small 
glaciers ;  these  for  the  most  part  are  not  connected  with  perpetual 
snow-beds,  only  some  snow-taluses  rest  upon  them  and  against 
the  clififs ;  from  one  of  those  in  sight,  however,  a  long  mass  of 
perpetual  snow  leads  up  to  the  summit.  These  moimtains  rise  to 
10,000  feet  above  the  plain. 

Near  the  base  of  the  hills,  from  1700  feet  above  tbe  plain 
downwards,  lie  the  villages.  In  tlie  [distance  they  are  but  little 
green  lines  and  patches,  either  embosomed  in  the  lowest  hollows  or 
crowning  some  platform  that  project^^  from  the  spurs.  The  space 
cultivated  looks  strangely  small  compared  with  the  size  of  the 
great  mountains ;  looked  down  on  Irom  a  height,  tbe  fields  seem 
to  be  minute  garden-beds,  and  the  groups  of  fruit-treea  are  like 
nursery  plantations. 

Skardu  itself  is  out  in  tbe  plain,  7440  feet  above  the  sea,  just 
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at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  two  isolated  rcn^ks ;  this,  rising  to  1000  feet 
above,  overhangs  it.  Skardu  is  not  a  town ;  it  h  rather  a  scattered 
collection  of  houses  and  hamlets;  the  poeition  of  it  is  on  an 
alluvial  plateau,  150  feet  above  the  river,  which  will  therefore 
be  about  7300  feet  above  the  sea-leveb  The  plateau  extends  from 
the  foot  of  tlie  hilb  to  the  rock ;  the  river  sweeps  along  the  base, 
turned  in  its  course  by  the  same  ruck.  Formerly  the  i)alace  of 
the  Rajas  of  Skardu  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  plateau,  where  the 
rock  rises  from  it;  now  the  ruins  remain^  little  more  than  the 
fouudations  and  some  vaulted  chambers.  The  palace  was  dis- 
mantled on  the  taking  of  Skardu  by  Maharaja  Gulab  Singh's 
troops.  The  rock  itself  was  the  stronghold  ;  there  was  a  fort  built 
at  the  south-east  end  of  it,  at  a  pait  very  steep  and  diHicult  of 
access;  to  this  the  Raja  {/Uimad  Shuh)  retired  on  the  approach 
of  the  enemy.  Though  the  fort  was  a  weak  thing,  yet  its  position 
was  such  that  it  could  have  been  held  for  long  if  the  whole  rock 
had  been  properly  guarded  as  well.  On  the  higher  part  of  the 
rock  was  a  smaller  fort,  in  a  position  very  difficult  to  reach  from 
below.  But  the  Dogra  invaders  were  good  mountaineers.  One 
dark  night  they  stole  round  from  their  position  in  front  of  the 
chief  fort  to  the  north-western  corner  of  the  rock,  and,  surprising 
the  guards  there  posted,  climbed  the  hill,  and  after  a  little 
fighting  took  the  small  fort  near  the  summit.  In  the  morning 
they  began  firing  down,  at  an  immense  advantage,  on  the  larger 
fort,  and  after  two  or  three  hours  the  Raja  and  his  people  took  to 
flight  and  the  place  was  captured.  All  tiie  garrison  (except  a  few 
who  escaped  across  the  river)  were  either  killed  or  taken ;  the 
Raja  himself  became  a  prisoner. 

This  deed  was  boldly  done  of  the  Dogras ;  it  resembled  some- 
what, on  a  small  scale,  the  capture  of  Quebec  by  the  English, 
The  strength  of  the  position  was  such  that  it  should  never  have 
been  taken  except  by  blockade  and  starvation.  Soon  after  this 
victory  the  whole  of  Baltistan  became  subject  to  Gulab  Singh ;  in 
one  or  two  places,  as  at  Shigar,  the  minor  rulers  held  out  for  a  bit, 
but  they  were  soon  reduced,  and  the  country  was  atttiched  to 
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Jummoo.    This  happenecl  about  the  year  1840.  According 

ta  thoir  custom  the  Dograa  built  a  new  fort  lesa  dependent  for 
its  security  on  advantagefi  of  position ;  a  sketch  of  this  is  given 
below,  which  shows  that  though  it  may  be  Bomewhat  difficult  to 
scale,  yet  it  ia  not  well  protected  against  long  shots. 


<^:,  m 


DOGBA   FORT,   SSAEDfJ. 

The  new  part  of  Skardti  is  on  the  plateau  near  the  old  palace ; 
there  is  a  small  bazaar ;  the  shopkeepers  are,  I  think,  all 
Kiishmii'i  who  have  here  settled ;  others  of  the  same  nation  are 
occupied  in  weaving  pashmina,  for  which  the  paehm  is  brought 
from  Ladakh.  The  houses  here  in  Skardu  and  in  Baltistan  generally 
are  low  flat-roofed  houses,  of  stone  and  mud,  with,  commonly,  a 
second  story  built  over  a  portion  of  the  first  roof;  this  upper 
story  (which  is  for  summer  living  only)  is  not  unusually  of  wattle; 
towards  Rondu,  where  timber  is  more  plentiful,  it  is  built  of  thick 
boards.  In  summer  time  one  sees  the  roofs  all  strewn  witli 
apricots,  which  are  spread  out  to  dry  in  tlie  sun.  The  abundance 
of  fruit  in  this  country  makes  up  in  a  great  measure^ — with  respect 
to  the  economy  of  the  peasants — for  the  scarceness  of  the  pasture 
and  the  consequent  small  amount  of  live  stock  that  can  he  reared ; 
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of  goats  or  sheep  one  here  seldom  sees  a  large  flock.*  By  the 
sale  of  dried  fruit  in  place  of  the  produce  of  flocks  and  herds  are 
the  luxuries  from  outside  purchased  or  the  cash  necessary  for 
puyment  of  taxes  acquired. 

In  this  Skrirdu  Valley  are  to  be  seen  many  physical  phenomena 
which  raise  questions  as  to  their  origin  well  worthy  of  cvmsidera- 
tion.  These  are  great  mounds,  stone-heaps,  situated  in  the  plain, 
which  are  the  moraines  of  glaciers  tliat  once  protruded  from  the 
ravines  on  the  south.  These,  as  well  as  certain  lacustrine  beds  at 
high  levels,  have  been  remarked  on  by  Dr.  Thompson  and  Major 
God  win- Austen.  Then  the  rock  itself,  1000  feet  high,  is  covered 
in  parts  with  alhivial  deposit  and  transported  blocks,  which  of 
themselves  suffice  to  show  that  the  whole  valley  was  once  filled 
with  such  deposits  to  at  least  a  depth  sufficient  to  cover  in  that 
rock.  Close  to  the  summit  of  the  rock,  by  the  upper  fort,  is  a 
large  mass  of  granite,  30  feet  across,  smooth-polished  and  grooved  ; 
this  is  a  transported  block,  for  the  rock  itself  is  of  a  different 
substance,  a  fine-grained  but  massive  (that  is  to  aay,  not  very 
fissile)  mica-schist  This  argues  the  presence  of  ice  as  a  trans- 
poiling  power,  in  some  form,  when  the  deposits  had  covered  in  all 
up  to  that  high  level.  At  Kuardu,  on  the  right  bink,  the  alluvial 
deposits  occur  at  such  a  height  as  to  imply  a  still  greater  depth 
of  the  sand  and  graveh  Another  tiling,  not  often  seen, 

came  under  my  observation.  The  beds  of  clay  and  fine  sand, 
probably  lacustrine,  which  form  the  plateau  of  the  town  are 
sometimes  seen  to  be  curved  and  contorted,  even  to  over  the 
perpendicular.  This  phenomenon,  observed  elsewhere,  I  have 
referred  to  the  ploughing  action  of  glaciers.! 

All  these  tilings  merit  a  minuter  description  and  a  longer 
discussion  than  I  will  here  venture  on.  We  now  will  leave  the 
Skardu  Valley  to  look  at  other  parts  of  Baltistan, 


•  Of  cftttlo  the  Baltifl  keep  tbe  coiDinon  of»w  and  the  sbo.  Some  of  the  villages 
have  a  bull  yak  for  breeding,  wliicb  tlioy  keep  iu  the  cool  upliuad  paslure^rouudi 
until  the  cold  of  winter  makes  the  valley  a  endurable  for  him. 

t  Quarterly  Geological  Journal^  vol.  nii.,  p,  4C0. 
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Shtgar. 

It  may  or  may  not  be  a  fact  of  importance  in  physical  geo- 
graphy — tbat  is  to  say,  the  fact  may  imply  a  connection  of  deep 
causes,  or  may  be  the  result  of  superficial  accidents  —  that  the 
line  of  the  valley  of  the  Indus  as  it  Hows  nortli-weat  tawarda 
Skardu  is  continued  by  that  of  the  valley  of  the  Shigar  River 
as  it  c&Tiies  from  the  north-west  to  join  the  former.  The  positions 
resemble  those  of  the  lodus  Valley  lower  down,  and  of  the 
Gilgit  Valley  which  joins  it. 

The  valley  of  Shigar,  from  the  village  of  that  name  upwards 
for  24  miles,  is  some  three  miles  in  width.  Along  botli  sides  rise 
steep  rocky  mountains ;  the  immediate  peaks  are  7000  feet  or 
BO  above  the  valley ;  more  lofty  ones  stand  behind.  The  valley 
itself,  at  a  general  level  of  8000  feet,  is  occupied  partly  by  the 
sandy  and  stony  bed  in  which  the  river-channels  are  made,  and 
partly  by  side  alluvial  deposits  sloping  down  to  that  fiat.  On 
both  sides  cultivation  occuts  opposite  each  ravine-month,  for 
there  the  waters  of  the  side  stream  can  be  brought  to  irrigate  the 
ground. 

The  village  of  Shigar  is  a  long  tract  of  cultivated  land  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  where  the  ground  slopes  up  gently  to  the 
base  of  the  mountains.  Here  grow  rich  crops  of  wheat,  barley, 
millet,  and  other  graiua,  while  all  around  each  corn-field,  their 
roots  watered  by  the  same  cliannels  that  are  provided  fur  the 
irrigation,  is  a  most  luxuriant  growth  of  apricot  trees,  which  bear 
fruit  of  greater  perfection  than  is  met  with  in  any  other  part  of 
Baltistan  or  of  the  neighbouring  countries.  This,  to  my  mind, 
is  the  most  delightful  place  in  all  iJaltistan;  after  the  sandy 
tracts  of  Skardu  one  can  thoroughly  enjoy  sitting  in  the  shade 
of  the  fruit-trees,  whose  bright  tbliage  is  varied  by  that  of  some 
large  Planes,  through  which  the  eye  can  quietly  view  tlie  grand 
mountains  that  on  both  sidts  bound  the  valley. 

At  rarying  intervals,  for  20  or  25  miles  up,  are  villages  like 
this,  but  no  one  of  so  great  extent.  Towards  the  upper  part 
of  this  length,  on  the  right  bank,  which  is  the  least  sunny,  apricot 
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and  miill>erry  troes  become  fewer,  and  in  their  stead  walnut-trees 
flourish.  In  the  central  flat  are  sandy  tracts  covered  with  the 
prickly  shrub,  Miiypophae;  through  these  the  river  flows  with 
a  large  volume  of  water  and  great  velocity;  it  can  be  crossed 
opposite  to  Shigar  on  rafts  made  of  numbers  of  inflated  goatskins 
fastened  together  by  sticks  j  the  force  of  the  current,  which  here 
raises  waves  some  feet  in  height,  makes  it  a  passage  of  some 
diflicuUy ;  in  summer  time  it  is  impossible  to  get  horses  over, 
80  that  for  some  months  there  is  no  way  of  oommunication  for 
them  between  the  right  and  left  banks;  I  had  to  leave  my 
ponies  behind  at  Shigar,  and  did  not  rejoin  them  for  several 
weeks. 

The  Shigar  River  may  be  said  to  bo  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  Basha  and  Bnlldii  streams,  which  meet  at  the  top  of  this 
wide  Shigar  Valley.  From  these  upwards  the  two  branch  valleys 
are  narrow.  I  followed  up  both  these  branches  in  succession, 
beginning  with  the  western,  called  Biisba. 

Basha. 

In  the  bottom  of  this  valley  there  is  no  flat ;  there  is,  indeed, 
nought  but  the  space  occupied  by  the  fans  which  project  from 
the  side  ravines;  each  of  these  fans  is  the  seat  of  a  village,  a 
small  cultivated  tract,  with  wahmt-ti*ees  scattered  about  it 
Often  rocky  precipices  rise  from  the  river  side  or  else  from  close 
iHihind  the  viilagod ;  if  one  ascends  far  enough  to  see  clear  of 
these  then  the  highest  mountains  come  into  view,  peak  after  peak, 
rising  from  serrated  ridges.  Three  thousand  feet  or  so  above  the 
level  of  the  villages  are  commonly  pasture-grounds,  whither  the 
flocks  and  herds  are  driven  for  the  summer  months;  on  these 
there  is  often  a  collection  of  small  stone  huts  for  the  shepherds 
to  live  in.  It  is  only  at  such  heights  that  any  pasture  can  be 
got,  and  this  still  is  scanty ;  it  must  be  nourished  by  the  moisture 
from  the  melting  snow. 

Following  up  the  Basha  Valley  wo  find  the  villages  to  become 
rarer;  a  tract  of  many  miles  is  passed  without  one  being  met 
with ;    at    last    we    reach  Arandu,   the  highest  in  the   valley. 
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Aiiindu  is  close  to  the  end  of  a  huge  glacier  that  fills  up  the 
valley  with  its  great  mass  of  ice,  black  with  stone-heaps  and  dirt. 
The  elevation  of  the  village  and  of  the  foot  of  the  glacier  is 
between  10*000  and  11,000  feet.  This  is  one  of  those  largest 
glaciers  that  come  down  from  some  of  the  highest  mountains 
and  occupy  a  great  length  of  the  valleys.  In  making  three  and 
a  half  marches  on  it,  or  alongside  of  it,  I  obtained  a  fair  know- 
ledge of  its  form  and  character,  of  which  some  account  will  now 
be  given,  beginning  from  the  foot  and  going  upwards. 

The  valley  thus  filled  with  ice  is  a  mile  and  a  half  wide;  the 
height  of  the  ice  at  the  irregular  ending  off  seemed  about  200 
feet;  but  above  the  thickness  probably  was  greater.  Crossing 
not  far  above  the  end  we  find  a  very  irregular  mass  of  ice,  with 
ridges  and  hollows  of  no  even  run,  so  covered  with  stones  that 
in  going  over  the  whole  mile  and  a  half,  which  is  t!ie  %vidth  of 
the  glacier,  hardly  once  does  one  put  one*s  feet  on  ice ;  on  the 
higher  parts  are  thick  mounds  of  atones;  on  the  slopes  there  are 
less ;  in  the  hollows  again  are  accumulations  of  them ;  all  this 
is  because  the  ice  has  been  so  much  melted  as  it  neara  its  end 
that  the  stones  of  the  varions  moraines  have  slipped  and  become 
mixed  together.  Thus  it  is  for  some  miles  up;  but  when  we 
go  farther  up  still,  then  the  moraine  matter  appears  in  lines, 
and  strips  of  clean  ice  come  into  view  between  them.  If  when 
one  has  passed  along,  say,  15  or  20  miles  of  the  glacier,  one  rises 
on  the  hill-side  to  gain  a  view  over  it^  one  sees  the  great  ice- 
stream  lying  with  its  enormous  length  in  the  valley,  with  a  very 
low  slope  of  surface;  at  this  part  the  incline  is  not  more  than 
1^°  or  2^,  though,  below,  the  slope  had  l>een  rather  more;  in 
the  centre  is  a  wide  strip  of  snow-white  ice  moulded  by  melting 
into  such  forms  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  waves  of  a  rapid 
stream ;  on  either  side '  are  lines  of  moraines ;  steep  rocky  banks 
make  the  boundary  of  all ;  above  these  are  mountains  with  an 
immense  si>read  of  perpetual  snow,  from  which  spring  glaciers, 
some  ending  off  abruptly  high  above  the  main  valley,  others 
continuing  on  and  coming  down,  with  a  steep  slope,  to  join  and 
cofilesce  with  the  large  glacier.     As  we  go  up,  large  tributary 
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glaciers  come  in  which  themselveB  have  a  moderately  low  slope, 
as  of  4*^  or  5°;  to  these  again  joia  some  of  the  steeper  ones, 
leading  from  the  mass  of  perpetual  snow  above.  The  highest 
spot  I  reached  was  in  the  centre  of  the  glacier  20  or  25  miles 
up  from  its  foot;  up  to  this  place  the  width  had  been  very 
regular,  I  should  say  from  a  mile  and  a  quarter  to  a  mile  and 
a  half  J  but  here  a  greater  eximns©  of  ice  was  visible;  the  ice 
was  white-surfaced,  lookiitg  like  a  frozen  and  snow-covered  lake, 
and  here  it  was  far  clearer  of  debris  than  it  was  below,  still 
moraine-lines  lay  along  the  centre.  This  wid^r  part  (which  is 
about  13,500  feet  above  the  sea)  is  where  several  glaciers  meeting 
combine  to  form  the  great  stream  which  thence,  as  l»efore  said, 
flows  on  with  a  gentle  incline.  From  the  foot  of  the  glacier  at 
Arandu  to  the  summit  of  the  feeding  glaciers  the  distance  must 
be  over  30  miles. 

At  Arandu  there  was  cultivation ;  near  above  it  birch  grows 
in  some  abundance ;  at  several  places  along  the  glacier  side, 
chiefly  in  sheltered  spots,  both  willow  and  birch  are  to  be  met 
with,  but  at  the  highest  part  visited  only  grass  is  to  be  seen ; 
this  in  itself  is  rare  for  Baltistau  j  it  denotes  that  here,  in  the 
heart  of  the  mouut^iins,  moisture,  either  of  melting  snow  or  of 
rain,  is  more  abundant.  The  way  along  the  glacier  was  very 
rough,  not  many  miles  could  be  done  in  a  day ;  it  took  us  three 
and  a  half  days  to  do  what  on  the  map  would  measure  but  20 
or  25  miles  J  the  way  was  chiefly  over  tlie  loose  stunes  of  the 
side  moraine,  but  now  and  then  it  was  possible  to  take  to  the 
hUl-side  j  in  the  higher  part  the  crossing  of  the  side  glaciers  was 
especially  diflicult,  for  at  the  falling  in  of  them  the  ice  was  much 
broken ;  as,  however,  no  snow  concealetl  the  diOiculties,  we  were 
able  to  avoid  or  overcome  them  without  risk ;  in  the  very  highest 
part  visited  there  was  a  long  reach  of  even  ice  in  the  ceutre  that 
was  easy  to  go  on.  The  way  was  partly  known  to  the  natives 
of  Arandu,  For  some  miles  up  from  the  foot  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  take  their  cattle  in  spring  time  for  a  month  or  two's 
grazing  on  the  slope  at  the  side  of  the  glacierj  whence  snow  melts 
earlier  than  it  does  on  their  owu  side  of  the  valley.     Farther 
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Up  the  ground  liacl  been  trodden  by  few;  Major  Godwin-Austen 
Lad  been  over  it  in  prosecution  of  the  topographical  survey^  and 
one  or  two  English  sportsmen  had  also  found  their  way  to  the 
glacier  Bide;*  but  the  oidy  marks  of  animal  life  were  footprints 
of  ibex,  leopard,  and  of  bear.  As  far  as  1  know  there 

is  no  way  possible  to  the  head  of  this  great  glacier  and  over 
the  watershed.  It  is  true  that  in  the  raap  which  illustrates 
Mr.  Hayward'd  letters  on  Gilgit  and  Yasin  (publishod  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  for  1870)  a  route- 
line  is  put  in  along  the  course  of  it ;  but  this  I  think  was  inserted 
by  mistake ;  the  road  to  Nagar  (a  very  difficult  one),  as  shown 
by  Major  Godwin- Austoii,  goes  up  a  ravine  due  north  from  Arandu 
and  not  in  the  valley  of  this  large  glacier. 

Along  the  side  of  the  glacier  there  were  both  lakes  and  marks 
of  former  lakes.  One  of  tliese  that  had  existed  a  month  before 
had  occupied  a  space  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long  and  300  yards 
wide,  and  had  had  an  extreme  depth  of  150  feet ;  its  waters  had 
drained  away  in  three  days.  Another,  of  triangular  form,  had 
been  half  a  mile  long,  with  a  perpendicular  of  250  yards;  it  had 
dried  or  drained  a  week  before  we  were  at  the  spot,  after  existing 
some  two  or  three  years.  Higher  up  were  traces  of  two  or  three 
smaller  lakes  having'  existed^  and  I  passed  one  still  full  of  water. 
All  these  lakes  are  formed  in  a  recess  in  the  mountain-side,  at  the 
mouth  of  a  gulley,  where  the  straight  course  of  the  glacier  shuts 
up  the  opening  of  it,  and  makes  a  hollow  that  gets  filled  by 
the  drainage  from  above,  amless  there  be  a  lower  outlet  through 
the  cracks  in  the  ice.  If,  after  the  lake  has  been  formed,  the 
onward  movement  of  the  glacier  makes  such  a  fissure  as  will 
enable  the  waters  to  communicate  with  the  general  nether  drain- 
age of  it,  then  the  lake  runs  diy.  While  the  \eike  remains  sand 
and  mud  are  deposited  in  its  bed,  which  afterwards  tell  the  tale  of 
it ;  and  moraine  stones  shed  by  the  glacier  become  imbedded  in 
the  finer  deposit. 


♦  Major  God  win*  A  a  at  en  hw  given  an  wjoount  of  tliia  i»nd  other  glaciers  of  the 
Biaba,  a«d  Briildu  valleys  iu  »  piper  read  before  the  Rcyal  Geogmphioal  Society  on 
tlie  11th  January,  18(54, 
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BRALDC. 

The  valley  of  Braldu,  down  which  comes  the  easterly  tributary 
of  the  Shigar  River,  has  been  bo  well  described  by  Major  Godwin- 
Austen  in  the  paper  before  mentioned  that  I  will  not  give  any 
detailed  account  of  it.  In  the  lower  part  it  a  good  deal  resembles 
Ba:?ha,  boitig  narrow  tmd  having  various  villages  on  the  alluvial 
fans.  At  the  head  of  it  are  the  highest  mountaiua  and  the  largest 
glaciers  of  any.  The  largest  glacier  of  all  (this  one  I  did  not 
myself  visit)  is  the  Baltoro  Glacier,  35  miles  long,  which  comes 
down  between  two  extremely  lofty  ridges  •  the  soutliern  ridge  has 
peaks  over  25,000  feet,  while  the  northern  (which  is  part  of  the 
watershed)  rises  in  one  spot  to  the  height  of  28,265  feet,  the  peak 
of  that  height  (marked  K  2)  being  the  second  highest  mountain 
knowTi  in  the  world,  Mount  Everest  only  exceetbng  it.  It  is  not 
easy  to  get  a  sight  of  this  mountain ;  I  once  saw  it  from  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  70  miles,  standing  up,  in  the  form  given  in  the 
sketchy  clear  above  all  the  great  ridges. 


Cv 


E  2,  28,265  tevt;  as  seen  moM  tcrmik. 


A  way  from  Skardu  to  Yarkand  used  in  former  times  to  lead 
travellers  for  some  distance  up  the  Baltoro  Glacier,  and  then 
across  the  range,  here  called  Mustagh,  by  one  of  the  northern 
tributary  glaciers.  From  certain  ice-changes  that  road  becoming 
too  difficult,  a  new  one  was  struck  out  up  a  more  northerly  glacier 
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tliut  leads  to  where  Mustagli  Pass  is  marked  on  the  large  map. 
This  one  I  followed  for  some  distance  up  the  glacier,  bat  not  as  far 
as  the  summit  of  the  Pass,  to  which  as  yet  no  European  has  reached. 
In  following  this  road  there  was  formerly — and  may  be  even 
now — danger  from  tlie  Huuza  robbers,  who,  issuing  from   their 
own  country  and  crossiog  the  watershed  by  an  easier  Pass,  used  to 
attack  the  caravans  where  the  two  roads  met  on  the  farther  side 
of  tlie  range.     When  I  was  in  Braldu,  in  1863,  I  met  with  one  of 
a  very  few  men  who  had  escaped  from  an  attack  that  had  been 
made  a  week  or  two  before  on  a  small  caravan  of  Baltis  who  were 
returning  from  their  country  after  a  sojourn  in  Yarkaud.     Nearly 
all  had  been  captured  to  be  sold  as  slaves,  and  of  the  goods, 
horses,  and  cattle  nothing  was  recovered.     And  the  physical  diffi- 
culties of  the  road  are  not  small.     The  Pass  is  open  for  but  a 
short  time  in  summer ;  as  soon  as  snow  falls  on  it  the  crevaeses 
are  hidden  and  the  journey  becomes  dangerous.     In  crossing,  men 
are  tied  together,  yak-calves  are  carried;  ponies  of  Yarkand— ^a 
useful  breed — also  used  to  be  ventured,  they  were  sometimes  led 
over  the  crevasses  with  ropes,  held  by  eight  men  in  front  and 
eight  behind.     Even  when  safe  over  the  Pass  (on  the  hitherward 
journey)  the  horses  and  cattle  could  not  at  once  be  brought  down 
to  the  inhabited  parts ;  they  had  to  be  kept  in  one  of  the  inter- 
mediate pastures  until,  as  winter  neared,  the  streams  got  low  and 
the  passage  along  the  valley  became  practicable  for  the  four- 
footed  ones.     These  combined  difSculties  have  caused  this  road  to 
be  at  present  disused.     From  the  time  I  was  speaking  of,  1863, 
up  to  1870,  when  I  again  visited  Baltistan,  there  had  been  no 
communication  between  that  country  and  Yarkaud. 


RONDt. 

The  part  of  Baltistan  next  to  be  visited  is  that  portion  of  the 
Indu^  Valley  which  is  below  the  wide  opening  of  Skardu.  AVe 
saw  that  the  valley  was  nan-ow  above  that  opening  and  narrow 
below  it.    The  narrowest  part  of  the  lower  gorge  is  called  Eondu ; 
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that  name  also  has  a  political  signification,  for  Rondii  is  aRajaship 
dependent  on  Skardii  ;*  luit  before  we  reach  the  boundary  of  that 
division  certain  other  places  in  the  narrow  valley  will  call  our 
attention ;  these  will  be  dealt  with  nearly  in  the  order  in  which  I 
came  on  them  in  marching  down  from  SkardiL 

I  t04)k  the  left  bank.     Ivatsnra  is  the  first  large  village.     It  is 
situated  at  the  nioiith  of  a  ravine,  whose  foaming  stream  drains  a 
great  space  of  mountain  country  on  the  south.    At  the  debouch- 
ment there  is  a  mass  of  fan-stufF  and  moraine- stuff.     For  culti- 
vation there  is  water  in  plenty,  but  ground  fit  for  it  is  scarce,  the 
loose  blocks  of  stone  so  much  fill  up  the  space ;  wherever  water- 
courses run,  there  fruit-trees  flourish  exceedingly  well,  the  fields 
are  all  shaded  with  them ;  there  are  apricot  and  walnut  in  great 
plenty,  and  multerry  trees  that  bear  a  very  fine  fruit,  resembling, 
but  excelling,  that  which  we  have  in  England.     This  cultivated 
part  is  on  ground  that  has  been  made  by  the  stream ;  but  at  the 
mouth  of  the  ravine,  on  both  sides,  is  an  enormous  amount  of 
glacier  deljris ;  on  the  right  or  south-east  side  is  a  long  moraine- 
heap,  reaching  from  dose  by  the  mountains  down  to  the  river, 
which,  being  confined  thus  on  its  left  bank  and  by  a  fan  at  Bra- 
gardo  on  its  right,  here  changes  from  a  wide-i;preading  river  to 
a  torrent.     Oue  very  large  transported  block  I  observed  on  the 
moraine  ;  it  was  of  mica-schist,  approaching  to  gneiss ;  the  part  of 
it  exposed  measured  140  feet  by  90  feet  by  40  feet  high.     On  the 
left  bauk  of  the  Katsura  stream  is  another  moraine-heap  that  also 
begins  from  the  mouutain-slope ;   this  is  an  enormous   accumu- 
lation, the  surface  is  all  of  large  blocks,  it  stretches  wide  as  well  as 
long;  a  great  hollow  in  it  is  occupied  by  a  lake,  which  the  people 
there  call  '*  Jarva  Tso,"  some  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long  and  300 
or  400  yards  broad  ;  to  this  lake  there  is  no  inlet  of  water,  except 
a  little  waste  from  the  irrigation  and  on  one  side  a  spring;  there  is 
also  no  visible  outlet,  its  waters  fall  in  winter  and  rise  in  summer, 
but  to  no  great  extent.     That  part  of  the  moraine  which  bounds 

*  Formerly  the  Bnja  of  Bondii  wma  tributary  to  tbo  Enja  of  Skardu ;  now  ho  u 
Imt  a  pkemdoDcur,  AQd  BoDdu  ia  govemted  directly  by  the  Malmraja'a  representiitire 
at  Skardu, 
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the  lake  towards  the  mountain-side  is  a  great  steep  bank  niade  up 
of  masses  of  rock,  of  gneiss  or  of  schist,  piled  to  a  heiglit  of  350 
or  400  feet ;  the  pieces  of  rock  composing  it  are  large,  those  of 
20  to  30  feet  in  diameter  are  in  thousands,  and  those  of  the  size  of 
50  and  100  feet  are  many.  The  moraine-mass  ends  towards  the 
river  in  a  cliff  of  perhaps  500  feet.  The  glacier  that  left  al!  this 
moraine  must  have  been  of  great  size,  whether  we  judge  from  the 
moraine  itself  or  consider  from  the  map  the  area  it  must  have 
occupied.  Doubtless  at  one  time — perhaps  more  than  once — the 
moraines  or  the  glacier,  or  the  two  together,  dammed  the  river 
and  made  the  Skardu  Valley  into  a  lake.  I  will  not  here  discuss 
whether  aU  the  lacustdne  deposits  and  accompanying  phenomena 
of  that  valley  can  thus  be  accounted  for,  but  that  some  may  1  am 
sure. 

Between  Katsura  and  Basho  the  road  leads  us,  some  hundreds 
of  feet  above  the  river,  sometimes  across  taluses,  sometimes  on  the 
face  of  the  cliff,  often  being  carried  over  frail  wooden  stages  that  have 
with  difficulty  been  fixed ;  the  way  is  rough  and  difficult.  Ba^^ho 
is  at  the  re-entering  angle  made  by  a  bend  in  the  river  valley, 
where,  too,  a  ravine  comes  down  to  meet  it.  There  is  a  small 
space  enclosed  between  rocky  spurs ;  the  part  that  is  cultivated  is 
crowded  with  fruit-trees ;  theae  are  mostly  of  the  same  sorts  as 
those  before  met  with,  but  here  apricots  do  not  grow  to  perfection ; 
the  speciality  of  the  place  is  grapes,  particularly  is  it  noted  for 
the  small  black  currant-grape,  of  whit-h  there  are  some  little 
vineyards.*  On  the  mountains  behind  Basho  is  a  forest  of 

pine,  the  Pinus  exceha;  this  begins  about  9000  feet  from  the  sea 
level  and  extends  well  above.  I  hear  that  there  are  many  places 
in  the  basin  of  the  Katsiira  stream  also  where  this  tree  is  found. 
The  occurrence  of  it  marks  a  considerable  difference  in  the  climate 
of  this  western  part  of  Baltistan ;  the  difference,  however,  seems  to 
affect  only  elevations  such  as  theae,  and  not  the  base  of  the 
valleys.t 

Below  Basho  the  road  is  as  bad  as  it  was  above ;  at  last  the 

*  The  height  above  tbe  sea  ia  6900  feet. 

t  At  the  head  of  the  8tok  Valley  (nortli  of  the  ludua)  sprace-Jir  is  fuund. 
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valley-way  k^comes  so  difficult  that  one  is  forced  to  rise  the 
mountain-side  for  some  4000  feet,  and,  crossing  a  spur,  to  descend 
to  the  valley  again  ;  on  tlie  slope  oa  we  rose  the  pencil-cedar  was 
plentifully  scattered,  and  on  the  summit  of  the  spur-pasa  which  we 
crossed*  was  a  grassy  and  Imshy  slope  and  much  birchwood,  this 
being  another  evidence  of  our  having  come  to  a  less  completely 
Tibetan  climate.  From  such  a  position  as  this  Pass,  several 
thousand  feet  above  the  valley,  we  were  sure  to  obtain  a  more 
complete  view  of  the  mountains  than -from  below,  especially  of 
those  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus.  They  were  mountains 
of  the  grandest  form*  Facing  the  river  were  enormous  cliffs^  or 
steep  slopes  of  bare  rock,  fining  at  their  summits  to  peaks ;  sharp 
ridges  divided  the  various  ravines,  and  from  them  issued  spurs 
ending  in  vertical  precipices ;  all  tliis  on  an  extremely  large  scale. 
The  steepness  of  these  mountains  is  such  that  there  are  several 
quite  inaccessible  tracts — valleys  into  which  no  one  can  penetrate. 

The  ridge  that  we  crossed  (which  is  at  the  salient  angle  of  a 
bend  of  the  river)  was  the  boundary,  the  beginning,  of  the  Kondu 
Eajaship,  When  the  Dogras  came,  a  defence-work  was  here  thrown 
up  by  the  Rendu  people,  but  the  Dogras  turned  it  by  taking  a 
higher  path,  which,  for  a  good  reward,  the  Basho  people  pointed 
out ;  the  parallel  of  Thermopyl©  cannot  be  carried  any  farther, 

A  fact  of  very  great  import  in  the  consideration  of  the  former 
physical  geography  of  this  country  came  hero  under  my  notice. 
On  a  lower  part  of  this  same  spur,  just  facing  the  opposite  valley 
of  Turmik,  I  found  loose  on  the  surface  well-rounded  stones,  of 
granite  and  schist,  many  the  size  of  one*s  fist,  some  a  foot  across  ; 
they  were  so  distinctly  a  river  gravel  that  the  headman  of  Basho, 
who  was  with  me,  said,  "  This  is  the  sort  of  stone  found  by  the 
river  side ;  I  am  astonished  to  see  them  up  here";  the  level  must 
be  9500  feet,  that  is,  some  3000  feet  above  the  river;  the  expla- 
nation of  their  presence  will  be  the  same  as  what  will  account  for 
the  high-level  deiwsits  in  other  parts  of  this  Indus  Valley. 

Thence  the  road  descends,  by  a  zigzag  way  that  looked 
impracticable,  and  really  was  difficult,  to  the  river  side,  and  soon 

•  Tho  Katsibur  Paaa,  11,500  feet  high. 
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after  we  readied  the  first  village  of  Rondu  ;  beyond  it  were  more 
rough  ascents  and  descents,  which,  to  U8,  exposed  in  the  lower 
level  of  the  valley  to  the  rock-reflected  heat  of  the  blazing  sun, 
were  some  of  the  most  trying  bits  of  ground  we  had  met  with ; 
then  we  reached  the  head-quarters  of  Rondu^  a  village  called  by 
the  same  name. 

Roudii  village,  which  Liis  an  elevation  of  6700  feet,  is  a 
strangely-situated  place ;  it  occupies  little  shelves,  as  it  were,  on 
the  rock,  A  ravine  that  comes  down  from  the  southern  momitaina 
is  here  narrowed  up  to  a  deep  gulley  of  30  feet  iu  width,  with  ver- 
tical rocky  sides ;  along  these  cliffs  the  water,  taken  from  higher 
up  the  stream,  is  led  in  wooden  troughs  supported  in  one  way  or 
another  as  the  people  have  Ijeen  able  to  manage  ;  on  coming  clear 
of  the  gulley  it  is  distributed  in  little  channels  throughout  the 
village,  of  which  the  whole  area  is  but  small.  Here  the  same 
crops  and  the  same  fruit-trees  are  met  with  as  before,  with  the 
addition  of  pomegranate;  weeping  willow  too  adds  its  graceful  form 
to  the  varied  collection  of  trees  that  almost  hide  the  fields  from 
view.  On  a  separate,  narrow,  nearly  isolated,  plateau  is  the  Raja's 
house,  which  is  called  the  Fort.  It  is  a  curious  building,  made  of 
courses  of  stone  and  wood,  with  corner-pillars  and  doorways  of  the 
same  slab-arrangement  that  we  saw  at  Bhadarwah.  The  river 
flows  past,  some  hundreds  of  feet  below  the  level  of  the  village, 
between  perjiendicular  rocks  of  massive  gneiss ;  in  a  narrow  part 
it  is  spanned  by  a  rope-bridge,  made  of  hirch-twigs,  which  is  370 
feet  long  in  the  curve,  with  a  fall  in  it  of  some  80  feet,  the  lowest 
part  being  about  50  feet  above  the  stream*  The  approach  to  the 
bridge  is  over  slippery  rocks;  the  path  to  it  is  so  narrow  and 
difficult  that  one*8  steps  have  to  be  aided  in  many  places  by 
ladders. 

We  have  here  a  repetition  of  what,  under  tlie  heading  of 
Central  Ladakh,  I  spoke  of  as  occurring  by  Dali,  whicli  is  120 
miles  higher  up  in  this  same  Indus  Valley.  For  a  long  distance 
the  river  flows  in  a  narrow  gorge,  the  vertical  rocks  that  form  it 
are  over  600  feet  high ;  this  lowest  part  of  the  cross-section  of  the 
valley,  perhaps  even  for  a  heiglit  of  1000  feet,  seems  to  be  distinct, 
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as  to  Blope,  from  that  tibove,  as  if  the  latest  down-cutting  had  been 
done  with  a  different  too!.  This  was  noticeable  in  many  places 
between  Kateura  and  Rondu.  Another  instance  of  the  last 
deepening  of  stream-channela  being  done  in  euch  a  way  as  to 
make  but  a  narrow  gorge  is  at  the  flowing  in  of  the  Btream  of  the 
Turmik  Valley  to  the  Indus ;  between  that  river  and  the  village 
of  Daasu  a  narrow  channel,  several  hundred  feet  in  depth,  Las 
been  formed  through,  as  it  were,  a  barrier  of  rock, 

Deosai, 

This  is  a  tract  which,  from  its  |x>eition  intermediate  between 
the  diflFerent  diviaions  we  have  adopted  for  description,  from  its 
being  a  kind  of  no  man's  land,  has  run  the  risk  of  being  passed 
over  by  us  without  notice.  Whether  it  can  strictly  be  called  part 
of  Baltistati  I  am  not  sure ;  but  at  all  events  it  may  be  as  con- 
veniently described  here  as  anywhere.* 

Deosai  is  a  plateau,  a  mass  of  high  land,  surrounded  by  yet 
higher  mountains.  The  centre  of  it  lies  25  miles  south-south- 
west from  Skardti,  while  the  nearer  edge  is  only  10  miles  from 
that  place.  There  is  a  ring  of  mountains,  irregular,  but  still  of 
a  general  circular  form,  the  diameter  of  which,  fi-om  crest  to  crest 
of  the  ridge,  is  about  25  miles.  These  mountains  make  a  nigged 
serrated  barrier  of  a  height  of  from  16,000  to  17,000  feet.  Within 
this  ring  is  flat,  though  not  completely  flat,  country,  made  up  of 
plateaus  more  or  less  separated  by  flat  valleys  a  few  hundred  feet 
below  them  in  level.  This  ilat  part  varies  in  height  from  12,000 
to  13,000  feet,  according  as  we  measure  a  valley  or  an  inter- 
mediate plateau,  or  accoi-ding  as  we  take  the  measure  away  from 
or  near  to  the  mountains.  As  to  the  ring  of  mountains,  they  are 
serrated,  but  there  are  few  low  depressions  in  them  ;  one  towards 
Skardu,  over  which  (by  the  Burji  Pass)  comes  the  road  from 
Kashmir,  is  15,700  feet  high ;  and  on  the  western  side  are  one  or 
two  dips  at  an  elevation  of  14,000  feet.     The  face  of  the  moun- 

•  Tliere  is  a  abort  sketch  r>f  tlita  tract  in  my  paper  on  the  Indus  flUuviumft,  before 
Quoted  (Qurtrt-  Geological  Journ.,  Aug.  1873) ;  Bomething  of  wliat  is  writion  in  it  will 
be  bere  repealed. 
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taius  is  divided  into  steep-faced  hollows  and  projecting  spurs.  As 
these  spurs  stretch  out  and  diminish  in  altitude,  we  find,  in  con- 
tinuation of  the  line  of  tliem,  the  widths  of  plateau  before  men- 
tioned, separated  by  the  valleys,  which  latter  have  originated  in 
the  hollows  of  the  raountain-ridge.  The  diameter  of  the  ring  of 
mouotains  being  25  miles,  an  inner  concentric  ring  of  15  miles 
diameter  will,  roughly  speaking,  include  the  plains  of  the  two 
sorts — the  higher  dry  gtony  plateaus  and  the  intermediate  flat 
valleys.  The  drainage  of  the  area,  first,  to  some  extent, 

converges  to  tlie  centre ;  then,  the  streams  being  united,  the  water 
flows  away  through  an  opening  in  the  hills  at  the  south-east 
comer  by  a  stream  called  the  Shigar  Kiver  (the  second,  it  will  bo 
observed,  of  that  name  in  Baltistan),  which  flows  into  the  Dras 
Kiver,  and  so  to  the  Indus. 

In  the  paper  before  cited  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  the 
origin  of  the  present  form  of  the  Deosai  plateau ;  I  will  not  here 
repeat  the  whole  line  of  argument,  but  will  state  that  my  con- 
clusion is  that  formerly— in  some  part  of  the  glacial  period— the 
whole  was  one  stony,  watery  expanse,  over  which  flowed  fltreamB 
from  the  glaciers  that  then  filled  all  the  hollows  of  the  mountains, 
these  streams  bifLircjitingj  rejoining,  converging  ;  that  during  this 
time  the  stony,  gravelly,  material  that  we  see  iu  the  higher 
plateaus  was  accumulated  by  the  streams  in  their  beds,  the  level 
of  the  whole  area  becoming  thus  raised,  while  the  continuation  of 
the  course  of  the  combined  waters  down  to  the  Dras  and  the  Indus 
rivers  was  itself  contemporaneously  being  raised;  that,  later, 
when  the  time  came,  probably  on  the  change  of  climate — when 
less  frost  made  less  waste  of  the  mountains — for  the  streams  to  be 
denaders  instead  of  accumulators  of  alluvium,  then  the  valleys 
were  cut  out,  as  continuations  of  the  hollows  of  the  mountaiusy 
and  the  intermediate  spreads  of  stony  table-land  were  left,  which 
towards  the  hills  connect  with  the  spurs,  and  away  from  them  end 
off  where  two  of  the  valleys  join. 

The  most  frequented  route  between  Kashmir  and  Skardu  is 
over  this  plateau ;  the  particulai-s  of  the  marches  are  given  iu 
Appendix  IV,,  Eoute  10 ;  we  will  here  only  concern  ourselves  with 
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those  that  lead  ua  across  Deosai.  In  coming  from  the  side  of 
Kashaiir,  one  s  last  halting-place  within  the  Jbelam  basin  is  at  a 
spot  called  Btirzil.*  Tlience  two  Passes  have  to  be  traversed  near 
together.  The  first,  called  Stakpi  La,  leads  from  the  Kishaogaaga 
basin  into  that  of  the  Shingo,  a  tributary  of  the  Draa  Kiver ;  it  is 
therefore  on  the  line  of  the  main  watershed.  The  Pass  (which  is 
12,900  feet  high)  is  a  defile;  the  bottom,  almost  level  for  the 
length  of  a  mile,  is  here  turf-covered,  there  strewn  with  blocks ; 
monatains  of  grey  granite  rise  to  something  less  than  2000  feet 
close  on  each  eidej  in  a  mile  or  two  the  delile  opens  into  the 
wider  valley  at  the  head  of  the  Shingo  Eiver.  This  we  now  bxit 
dip  into  and  cross,  rising  out  of  it  to  the  north-east  by  a  short 
steep  ascent  to  a  Pass  called  Sarsangar  (13,8G0  feet)^  immediately 
on  the  farther  side  of  which,  after  a  descent  of  a  few  feet  only,  we 
come  on  a  lake  occupying  the  base  of  the  defile.  The  lake  is  half 
or  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long  and  a  quarter  wide;  it  is  but 
another  work  of  the  old  glaciers ;  many  old  moraine-heaps  and 
rocheS'jnouionnees  had  we  passed,  and  now  we  find  this  lake 
closed  in  by  an  old  moraine ;  here  too  are  polished  and  grooved 
rocks;  whether  the  lake  occupied  a  rock-basin  or  was  entirely 
caused  by  the  moraine-matter  damming  the  waters  I  could  not 
determine.  Immediately  beyond— at  a  lower  level  by  some  150 
feet — is  a  second  lake  of  about  the  same  dimensions;  this  also  is 
dammed  by  a  moraine.  A  few  miles  off  to  the  north  ia 

a  larger  lake  called  Sheosar ;  it  ia  a  nearly  circular  sheet  of  water 
of  a  diameter  of  more  than  a  mile ;  this  seemed  to  he  a  rock-basin, 
there  was  no  sign  of  moraine-matter  for  the  dam ;  if  the  lake  is 
pretty  deep,  as  I  think  it  is,  the  hollow  will  certainly  have  been 
made  in  the  rock  itself.  Over  a  neck  but  150  feet  above  the  lake 
goes  a  path  to  Astor;  this  neck  is  part  of  the  boundary  of  the 
Deosai  drainage,  for  beyond  it  a  valley  led  down  suddenly  in  the 
direction  of  Astor.  Onwards  we  cross  the  vdde  plateaus 

and  the  narrower  valleys  of  Deosai.  For  fi^e-and-twenty  miles 
the  road  traverses  the  one  and  the  other  alternately ;  the  plateaus 

♦  This  u  t^m  one  of  tho  stages  on  the  route  betwocju  KasUniir  and  Gilgit,  »•  we 
filiall  see  in  the  ucit  chapter. 
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are  dry  and  stony,  the  valleys  have  some  little  pasture.    There 

are  no  human  inhabitants.  The  living  things  one  sees  most  of  are 
the  marmots.  Tliese  animals  are  in  great  numbers  ;  and  they  are 
always  watching  one,  sitting  by  their  holes  upright  on  their 
haunches,  with  their  knowing  heads  poked  a  little  forward,  and 
their  paws  held  up  in  front  of  their  breasts.  They  cry  with  a 
voice  between  a  squeak  and  n  whistle ;  when  alarmed  they  dive 
into  their  holes  with  wonderful  rapidity.  In  colour  they  are 
bright  brown  on  the  back  and  lighter  on  the  belly;  as  to  size, 
they  may  be  2^  feet  long.  The  Gurez  [jeople  (who  speak  a  Dard 
dialect)  call  them  Trishlun^  sktnn  beiog  the  word  for  dog;  I  was 
unable  to  find  out  what  the  prefix  iri  meant. 

The  passage  of  this  table-land  is  easy  enough  in  summer.  The 
elevation  of  the  road  averaging  perhaps  13,000  feet,  the  rarity  of 
the  air  is  felt,  but  not  badly ;  some  grass,  fuel,  and  water  can  be 
found  at  every  place  required  for  a  halting-ground.  But  with  the 
first  coming  on  of  winter  tlie  Pass  is  closed  by  the  snow,  and  it 
may  he  dangerous  to  be  canght  on  the  waste.  Generally  the  end 
of  September  is  the  time;  but  in  1870,  on  the  8tb  September, 
such  a  fall  of  snow  came  as  to  cover  the  whole  plain  to  a  depth 
of  half  a  foot  or  more  ;  this  snow  histed  for  a  few  days  ouly,  till 
tlie  sun  came  out  strong  again  ;  in  this  storm  three  Baltis  lost 
their  lives, — they  died  of  cold  during  the  night;  a  Hindostani 
servant  of  mine  who  was  coming  with  a  pony  and  a  mule  managed 
to  find  shelter,  and  weathered  it.  All  the  spots  frequented  by 
travellers  on  Deosai  have  two  names,  one  which  the  Bahis  call 
them  by,  and  one  originating  with  the  Dards  of  Astor  or  Gurez. 
Especially  is  this  seen  in  the  names  of  streams  ;  one  name  always 
ends  in  chu  and  the  other  in  tmif  which  words  are  respectively  the 
Balti  and  the  Dard  for  water. 

The  Skardu  road  leaves  this  tract  by  a  Pass  of  15,700  feet  over 
the  northern  part  pf  the  bounding  ridge.  In  approaching  this 
we  see  how  the  mountains  are  cut  out  into  flat-bottomed  amphi- 
theatres, and  we  see  clearly  that  these  were  the  beds  of  ancient 
glaciers.  Across  the  front  of  each  of  them  is  a  stone-heap  nearly 
level  on  the  upper,  inner,  side,  and  sloping  down  on  the  outer ; 
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these  were  terminal  moraines,  on  which  the  ghxcier  had  raised 
itself  while  it  shot  down  its  detritus  to  make  the  slope  below. 
The  road  passes  by  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  these  amphi- 
theatres j  it  was  about  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  and  half  that 
in  width;  on  one  side  the  rocks  rose  clear  and  precipitous  for 
some  1500  feet,  making  a  sharp-edged  ridge ;  these  curving 
round  were  on  the  other  side  more  covered  with  stony  taluses  ; 
the  nearly  level  bottom  was  in  great  part  occupied  by  moundy 
masses  of  stone,  among  these  lay  one  small  tarn,  while  a  larger 
one  reached  to  the  foot  of  the  great  cliff,  reflecting  its  crags. 
The  narrow  ridge  divides  this  amphitheatre  from  a  valley  that 
leads  direct  to  Skardu  with  the  great  fall  of  8000  feet  in  seyen 
miles,  measured  straight,  or  about  eleven  miles  by  the  road. 

At  the  summit  there  opened  a  view  which  produced  an  im- 
pression of  grandeur  as  deep  as  I  had  ever  experienced.  We 
looked  from  our  great  height  right  on  to  the  mountains  beyond 
the  Indus  and  Sbigar  rivers.  These,  though  distant  40  and  50 
miles,  presented  a  magnificent  spectacle.  It  was  a  corabinutiou  of 
various  liues  of  mountains,  with  lofty  peaks  rising  from  these  ridgea 
in  great  precipitous  masses,  or  in  pyramids  ending  in  acute  points, 
the  snow  thick  on  them;  these  vary  from  21,000  to  25,700  feet. 
Below  this  great  region  of  enow  mountains  comes  an  enormous 
depth  of  rocky  ones;  in  the  upper  hollows  of  these  lie  some 
ghtciers  that  reach  far  below  the  level  of  the  snow.  We  saw  this 
in  tlie  morning  sun,  which  lighted  up  the  higher  snows  and  threw 
dark  shadows  of  the  peaks  over  the  lower  snow-beds,  but  it  made 
a  soft  haze  in  front  of  the  nearer  rocky  mountains,  which  perhaps 
aided  in  giving  us  so  great,  so  true,  an  idea  of  the  size  and 
grandeur  of  the  range. 


The  Game  of  Polo.* 

Baltistau  is  one  of  the  homes  of  polo.     This  is  so  thoroughly 

the  national  game  of  the  Baltis  that  almost  every  village  has  its 

polo  ground,  enclosc^d  and  carefully  kept  for  the  purpose.     The 

people  are  passionately  fond  of  the  game ;  those  of  rank  look  on 

*  It  ccLD  now  h&tdly  he  necessary  to  deSno  UiIb  game  aa  hockey  on  horsebeick. 
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the  playing  of  it  as  one  of  the  chief  objecta  for  which  they  were 
sent  into  the  world;  but  not  to  them  is  the  pursuit  confiiied ;  all 
who  can  get  a  pony  to  mount  join  in  it,  and  the  poorest  enter 
thoroughly  into  the  spirit  of  it  j  the  children  from  an  early  age 
get  their  eye  and  hand  in  accord  by  practising  it  on  foot — playing 
indeed  the  ordinary  hockey  of  our  country.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  such  an  active  pursuit  of  the  game  should  produce  good 
players.  I  have  met  with  young  men  of  most  admirable  skill. 
These  have  been  mostly  of  the  Wassir  class,  a  class  of  men  who, 
while  always  able  from  their  circumstances  to  join  in  the  pursuit, 
have  greater  activity  and  energy  than  the  Hajas  whom  they  serve. 
The  Rajas,  indeed,  have  been  all  brought  up  to  play,  and  they 
also  usually  have  good  skill,  but  they  seldom  ride  with  the  same 
pluck,  or  throw  themselves  so  completely  into  the  game  as  do 
the  Wazirs. 

In  Dardistan  also  polo  is  played.  Indeed  it  is  practised  from 
Leh  on  the  south-east  to  high  up  the  Gilgit  Valley  on  the  north- 
west, and  even  in  the  Ciiitral  Valley  beyond;  I  have  met  and 
played  with  some  people  from  this  last  country  who  had  come  to 
Gilgit  on  political  business.  At  Leh  it  was  introduced  by  the 
colony  of  Baltis  who  settled  at  Chushot,  close  by ;  it  has  been 
adopted  by  the  higher  class  of  Ladakhis,  but  not  by  the  people 
generally;  on  the  other  hand,  in  every  place  where  live  Baltia 
or  Dards,  the  polo  ground  may  be  looked  for. 

For  an  interesting  fact  relating  to  the  antiquity  of  the  game 
we  are  indebted  to  an  anonymous  correspondent  of  *  The  Times,' 
who,  on  12th  June,  1874,  gave  an  extract  from  the  '  History  of 
the  Reign  of  the  Emperor  Manuel  Comnenus'  (by  Joannes 
Cinnamus),  which  shows  that  the  very  same  game  was  pla)'ed  at 
Constantinople  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  that  even 
at  that  time  it  was  considered  an  old  as  weU  as  an  honourable 
game,  and  was  practised  by  the  Emperors  themselves,*     In  the 

•  I  hero  give  a  tranBlotion  from  tlie  Latin  of  that  part  of  the  extract  which 
describes  the  game.  It  will  1>&  &een  that  it  diflora  nut  from  tho  jmlo  of  to-day  except 
in  the  fonn  of  the  stick.  "The  nature  of  the  game  is  as  followB: — Young  men, 
divided  into  Bides  of  nearly  equal  numbers,  discharge  a  boll  mado  of  leather,  about 
the  dzQ  of  an  apple,  into  ft  certaia  place  previotialy  tneaaured  out  for  that  purpose, 
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time  of  the  Mughal  Empire  in  India  it  was,  I  believe,  common 
among  the  comtiers.  Strange  it  is  that,  dying  out  in  India,  till  it 
remained  only  in  two  odd  comers — Manipur  and  the  country  we 
are  describing — it  should  now  again  be  learnt  and  practised  by 
tlie  last  new  rulers  of  India. 

Englishmen  in  Calcutta  first  got  the  game  from  the  people 
of  jManipur  on  the  borders  of  Barma.  In  the  Paujab  they  began 
playing  it  about  ten  years  ago,  the  game  having  been  introduced 
into  that  province  about  simultaneously  from  Calcutta  and  from 
the  Kashmir  country.  The  English  visitors  to  Kashmir  played  it, 
as  far  as  I  know  for  the  first  time,  in  1863 ;  from  there  it  was 
carried  to  Syalkot  and  other  British  statioua,  while  about  the 
same  time  the  Calcutta  game  also  spread  into  the  Punjab. 

I  Iiave  played  polo  with  natives  of  Balti&tan  and  Dardistaii  in 
many  different  places,  and  have  closely  observed  their  styles  of 
play ;  as  it  ia  a  pastime  that  has  now  got  a  good  footing  in 
England,  and  is  likely,  I  should  hope,  to  spread,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  say  something  of  the  way  in  which  it  is  played  abroad. 

In  these  mountainous  countries  the  tactics  of  polo  are  modified, 
or  at  all  events  determined,  by  the  narrowness  of  the  ground  it  is 
played  on.  There  it  is  seldom  possible  to  get  more  than  a  long 
narrow  strip  of  level  ground — never  is  there  a  wide  expanse. 
The  length  from  goal  to  goal  is  commonly  200  yards,  sometimes 
it  is  as  much  as  250 ;  while  the  width  of  the  ground  is  from  30  to 
40  yards  only;  the  width  of  each  goal  is  over  ten  and  under 
fifteen  yards  ;  the  goals  are  marked  by  white  stones  sunk  into,  but 
showing  half  a  foot  or  a  foot  above,  the  ground.     The  surface  is 

Then  on  each  side  they  make  nt  full  gallop  for  the  ball,  which  has  been  placed  m 
the  middle,  aa  if  it  were  a  prize,  each  hnving  in  bis  right  band  a  stick,  which  is  of 
moderate  length  and  terminatea  siiddeuly  inia  monded  space,  the  midiJle  of  which 
U  filled  up  with  catgut  stringH  fatileocd  together  in  the  manner  of  a  net.  Eeoh  side 
then  does  ita  best  that  it  may  be  the  first  to  drive  tlie  boll  beyond  tlie  other  (i.  e. 
opposite)  gold  which  had  been  previously  marked  out,  Fr,»r  when  the  bail  i*  driven 
into  either  of  the  gOpJ«  by  the  use  of  the  netted  sticks,  that  ia  reokoued  ah  a  victory 
for  one  aide.  This,  indoed,  is  the  nature  of  the  game  ;  it  obvioualy  kys  you  open  to 
a  fall  and  other  dangers,  for  it  is  necoBfeory  for  anytjue  who  practises  it  lo  lean  back 
continuflUy  and  to  bend  to  right  and  left,  bo  aa  to  wheel  his  horse  round  and  direct 
hia  course  and  his  movementd  acoordiug  to  the  vnrjiDg  uiovemtnts  of  the  ball.  In 
this  manner,  then,  ia  the  game  in  question  carried  on," 
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generally  a  fine  turf,  which  is  kept  in  good  order  by  occasional 
irrigation ;  the  ground  is  enclosed  by  loose  stone  walb,  so  that 
the  ball  seldom  goes  beyond  Iwunds ;  the  game  is  better  when 
these  walls  are  smooth,  so  that  the  rebound  of  the  ball  can  be 
reckoned  on,  but  their  rough  construction  seldom  allows  of 
this. 

There  is  no  maximum  or  minimum  number  of  players;  in  a 
large  ground  fifteen  a  side  is  considered  a  full  number,  but  very 
fSair  play  can  he  got  with  six  or  seven  a  side.  The  people  con- 
sider that  it  would  be  irapossible  for  the  game  to  go  on  properly 
without  music ;  the  band,  then,  consisting  usually  of  two  pair  of 
drums,  a  fife,  and  a  long  horn  that  one  man  can  hardly  wield, 
first  escort  the  cldef  personage — the  Raja  of  the  place,  or  whoever 
he  may  be — in  procession  to  the  ground,  and  then  take  their  post 
on  a  raised  platform  in  the  centre  of  one  side.  Then  the  liaja 
sitting  down  has  the  sides  made  up.  This  is  done  in  a  fairer  way 
than  by  alternate  choosing — which  gives  such  advantage  to  him 
who  wins  the  t^ss.  Each  man  gives  either  his  whip  or  his  polo 
stick,  and  these  are  paired,  either  by  the  Eaja's  advice  or  by  the 
general  voice  of  the  bystanders,  so  that  two  equally  good  players 
are  made  into  one  pair;  then  is  brought  forward  some  Httle  boy 
who  knows  nothing  of  the  relative  skill  of  the  owners  of  the  whips, 
nor  even  whose  they  are,  and  he,  taking  a  pair  of  whips,  shifts 
them  round  two  or  three  time^  in  his  hands,  and  then  separates 
them,  putting  down  one  on  his  right  hand  and  one  on  his  left, 
and  so  with  each  pair  till  two  heaps  are  made,  the  owners  of 
which  represent  the  two  sides.  All  this  is  for  the  sake  of  equality 
and  impartiality.  The  players  commonly  know  each  other  so 
well  that  they  do  not  distinguish  the  sides  by  any  aid  as  of 
colours  ;  this  make^  it  very  puzzling  for  a  stranger  and  less  inter- 
esting to  the  spectators ;  the  plan  of  wearing  colours  is  certainly 
one  to  be  commended. 

Though  the  goals  are  appropriated  to  the  two  sides,  yet  the 
players  do  not  take  up  their  station  at  their  respective  goals, 
but  all  congregate  at  one  end.  Then  from  hero  one  player  begins 
the  game  by  taking  the  ball  in  his  hand,  starting  oflf  at  full  gallop. 
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and,  wben  he  comes  to  the  middle  of  the  ground,  throwing  it  up 
and  striking  it  as  best  he  can  towards  the  enemy *8  goal ;  in  this 
some  are  so  skilful  that  the  ball  sometimes  enters  and  the  goal 
is  won  without  anyone  else  having  had  a  chance.  But  the  leader 
is  followed  jiot  only  by  his  own  side,  but  by  all  his  opponents, 
galloping  close  behind,  and  the  struggle  comes  for  the  second 
blow,  if  the  ball  has  not  reached  the  goal.  Now  when  one  of  the 
other  party  gets  the  chance,  he  does  not  strike  it  back  in  the 
direction  he  wishes  it  ultimately  to  go,  but  carries  it  on  towards 
his  own  haae,  for  the  sake  of  putting  it  not  through,  but  past, 
outside,  the  goal-marks,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  sake  of  making  the 
ball  miss  the  goal  and  pass  behind.  If  this  happens  the  practice 
is  for  a  bystander  to  take  up  the  ball  and  throw  it  as  hard  as  he 
can  in  the  other  direction,  so  that  now  the  second  side  have  the  I  ^' 
advantage  due  to  the  impetns.  And  it  is  the  rule  that  the  game 
is  not  considered  as  again  started  until  one  of  that  side  has  \ 
touched  the  ball,  this  being  done  without  interruption  from  the 
other  side.  Now  probably  will  come  the  time  when  the 

ball  gets  checked  and  entangled  among  the  horses'  legsj  then 
comes  a  meUe,  often  amusing  enough,  when  with  crowding  ef 
horses,  pushing,  hooking  of  sticks— intentionally  as  well  as  by 
accident,  for  it  is  an  allowed  thing — the  ball  remains  for  long 
confined  and  often  invisible ;  till  by  some  chance  it  gets  clear  and 
is  carried  away  by  some  nimble-handed  one,  when  a  race  again 
begins,  to  make  or  save  the  goal. 

The  better  players  are  marvellously  good  in  carrying  the  ball 
along  by  successive  strokes  on  whichever  side  of  their  horse  it 
may  happen  to  be ;  their  ponies  too — ^well  knowing  their  duty — 
follow  it  in  every  turn  and  to  the  beat  of  their  speed.  But  an 
opponent  coming  up  may  spoil  the  other's  stroke  by  catching  his 
stick  even  when  unable  to  reach  the  bivll  itself.  Others  following 
close  take  up  the  game,  and  so  it  rolls  from  one  goal  back  to  the 
other,  or  to  the  centre,  back  wards  and  forwards  often  for  long. 
\Vlien  the  ball  enters  the  goal,  even  then  the  game  is  not  ended ; 
it  is  not  won  until  a  man  of  the  nearly  victorious  party  dismount- 
ing picks  it  up ;  8o  that  there  is  yet  a  chance  for  the  other  side 
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to  fttrike  the  ball  out  again  and  carry  it  away ;  but  it  must  be 
struck  out  aa  it  came — between  the  goal-marks,  else  the  first  aide 
have  still  the  power  to  pick  it  up. 

The  music  had  been  playing  nearly  the  whole  time,  with 
especial  force  on  the  taking  oflf  and  on  each  rnsh  at  speed,  and 
now,  when  the  ball  is  caught  and  the  game  won,  the  band  strikes 
up  in  sign  of  victory,  and  immediately,  no  breathing-time  being 
given,  one  of  the  winning  side  gallops  out  with  the  ball — com- 
monly the  one  who  dismounting  picked  it  up — and  takes  off  as 
before,  for  a  new  game.     It  is  this  that  brings  about  the  custonTA 
of  changing  goals  at  each  game ;  for  the  winning  side,  having  put     rff^^f^ 
the  ball  through  their  opponents*  goal,  in  starting  afresh  from  I 
there,  make  it  their  own.  "^ 

There  is  no  rule  against  getting  in  front  of  the  ball  or  waiting 
at  your  enemy*8  goal ;  this  last  is  commonly  done  by  some  wily 
players,  while  staying  at  one's  own  goal  to  defend  it  is  never  even 
thought  of- 

In  this  way  the  play  goes  on  without  a  moment's  intermission 
may  be  for  a  couple  of  hours  or  even  more,  until  one  side  has 
scored  nine  games,  which  may  have  involved  the  playing  of 
seventeen;  this  makes  the  rubber,  and  the  reaching  to  that 
number  is  the  signal  for  resting,  or  more  probably  for  closing 
the  game. 

Now  comes  in  another  ceremony.  The  winning  side,  riding 
up,  collect  in  front  of  the  musicians,  and,  while  they  play  the 
Balti  equivalent  for  *See  the  Conquering  Hero  comes/  join  in 
with  shouts  and  cheers,  and  raising  and  lowering  and  waving  of 
their  sticks;  and  tlien,  if  they  are  much  elated  with  their  victory 
— if  some  wager,  or  some  point  of  credit  had  been  depending  on 
the  game — a  few  of  them  will  dismount  and  commence  a  gro- 
tesque dance  to  horrible  music,  accompanied  by  wild  grimaces  and 
gestures  to  mark  their  exultation,  the  other  party  meanwhile 
having  slunk  off  to  the  farther  end ;  all  this  shows  how  thorougldy 
the  Baltis  and  the  Dards  enter  into  the  game  and  enjoy  victory 
in  it 

Once  or  twice  I  was  especially  glad  to   find  myself  on  the 
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winning  side.  Tho  stake  was  a  salaamf  which  the  losers  had  to 
fulfil  the  duties  of  by  walking  the  whole  length  of  the  ground 
up  to  the  winners,  who  were  seated  at  the  farther  end,  bending 
nearly  to  the  earth  in  a  salaam  at  every  twenty  steps  or  so,  at 
each  bow  the  others  raising  a  cheer.  At  the  last,  however,  the 
victors  too  rise,  and  cordiully  return  the  salutation.  This  is  most 
likely  to  be  the  stake  when  two  villages  or  districts  are  the  rivals. 

Though  eager  in  the  game  the  Baltis  play  good-htimoui*edly ; 
sometinies  a  hard  knock  is  accidentally  given,  but  I  never  saw 
any  falling  out. 

The  ponies  of  Baltistan  are  admirably  adapted  for  polo; 
indeed,  this  is  almost  the  only  use  thoy  are  put  to,  for  the  roads 
are  too  bad  for  them  to  be  used  to  carry  packs.  It  is  likely,  then, 
that  they  have  for  long  been  bred  and  selected  chiefly  in  view 
of  this  use,  and  their  form  may  be  said  to  embody  tho  experience 
of  generations  of  polo-players  as  to  the  right  kind  of  animal  for 
the  game ;  for  this  reason  I  will  say  a  few  words  in  description. 
They  stand  about  twelve  hands  three  inches,  or  thirteen  hands; 
for  their  size  they  are  rather  large-boned ;  they  are  compact  in 
make ;  they  have  a  broad  chest,  a  deep  shoulder,  a  well-formed 
barrel  well  ribbed  up,  and  good  hind-quarters,  and  a  small,  w€41- 
shaped  head.  They  are  good  at  hill-climbing,  and  at  polo  they 
are  very  active;  they  are  of  good  heart,  going  long  without 
giving  in,  though  they  are  terribly  hard-worked  at  every  game 
These  ponies  are  ridden  on  a  plain  snaffle,  aud  not  with  the 
sharp  bit  that  natives  of  India  are  so  fond  of  using.  The  Baltis 
do  not  wear  spurs,  but  they  carry  a  short  whip,  hanging  on  the 
^vrist,  with  which  they  urge  their  ponies  to  full  speed. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  tho  Bulti  words  used  in  connection 
with  the  game;  they  may  be  useful  to  anyone  else  who  should 
wish  to  join  those  people  in  playing  it. 


Ball 

polo. 

A  goal  gained        hftl  trang. 

Slkt 

beutlio. 

Bail  gone  behind    hal  chiteim. 

(hat 

bftl 

Takins  off             d&fok. 

I  wish  now  to  compare  the  system  of  polo-playing  in  Baltistan 
with  that  followed  in  England^  especially  at  Lilh'e  Bridge,  where 
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only  in  this  country  have  I  seen  it.  There  is  not  a  great  dif- 
ference between  the  two,  but  it  may  be  useful  to  discuss  some 
points  and  perhaps  to  make  some  suggestions. 

First,  for  those  respects  in  which  I  would  not  i*ecommend  t!ie 
adoption  of  Baiti  ways.  The  plan  of  a  flag-staflf  is  better  than 
the  goal-stone ;  it  enables  one  te  judge  better  if  a  goal  has  been 
gained  or  not,  and  it  is  equally  safe  if  only  fixed  so  that  it  will 
go  down  easily  if  ridden  against.  Next  I  see  no 

advantage  in  the  practice  of  requiring  one  of  the  riders  to  dis- 
mount and  pick  up  the  ball  before  the  game  be  considered  won ; 
the  game  must  end  somewhere,  and  the  natural  time  is  when  the 
ball  is  put  within  the  goal ;  the  origin  of  this  Balti  custom  was, 
probably,  the  strnggling  among  themselves  of  the  men  of  the 
winniug  side  to  get  the  ball,  in  order  to  take  it  off  for  the  nest 
game.  Again,  the  giving  no  breathing-time  between 

the  games  is  not  likely  to  be  followed  by  those  so  careful  of 
their  horses  as  are  Englishmen ;  it  causes  a  useless  strain  on 
the  animars  wind.  v  . 

As  to  hooking  of  sticks ;  the  practice  certainly  is  prtnluctive  of  ^^ 
amusement  and  variety.  One  sometimes  sees  a  man  careeriug 
along  just  ready  to  give  the  victor  stroke,  unconscious  of  others 
following  hard  upon  him,  when  a  gentle  hook  will  spoil  his  aim 
and  discomtit  his  whole  procedure.  But  1  cannot  recommend  it 
for  Englishmen ;  their  tempers  will  not  stand  the  interruption 
and  consequent  vexation;  the  practice  was  tried  and  disused  in 
Upper  India.  Whether  with  the  cooler  air  and  the  other  sedative 
surroundings  of  home  it  could  safely  bo  adopted  I  will  not 
presume  to  judge. 

An  important  branch  of  the  suliject  is  the  question  of  the  kind 
of  stick  to  be  employed;  certainly,  next  to  one's  jwny  the  stick 
deserves  attention.  There  is  considerable  variety,  the  different 
sorts  being  used  in  different  parts.  The  accompanying  cut  shows 
six  different  forma. 

No.  1  may  be  called  the  Byzantine  stick.  I  have  drawn  it 
from  the  idea  I  received  from  the  description  given  in  the  extract 
quoted  in  the  note  to  p.  381,  though  perhaps  the  netted  space  waa 
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more  of  the  shape  of  a  racket ;  it  would  suit  best,  or  only,  with  a 
light  ball.  No.  2  is  the  Calcutta  stick,  taken,  I  imagine,  from 
the  Manipuris;  it  is  a  stiff  bamboo,  four  feet  or  more  long,  with, 
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1,  Byzantine;  2,  Calcutta ;  3^  Baiti  (8k»fdu.  &o.);  4,  Haiti  (Kugil);  5^  Daid. 

for  a  head,  a  cylindrical  piece  of  hard  wood.  The  Balti  sticks 
(Nob.  3  and  4)  have  curved  heads,  the  curves  being  of  various 
degrees  of  sharpness,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  player ;  some 
of  the  best  playere  use  a  short  stick  with  a  very  slightly  curved 
head ;  the  other  differences  are  that  the  handle  is  shorter  (being 
usually  3 J  feet  in  length),  thinner,  and  more  elastic;  and  the 
head  is  much  heavier  in  proportion  to  the  handle  than  that  of 
the  Calcutta  stick.  The  head  of  these  Baltl  sticks  is  bored  right 
through  for  the  handle,  which  is  fixed  by  a  tight  fastening  round 
the  upper  end  of  the  head,  this  being  enabled  to  get  a  grip  on  the 
handle  by  a  slot  a  couple  of  inches  long  being  cut  in  front.  It 
seems  that  the  Calcutta  stick  ia  the  only  one  that  haa  been  intro- 
duced into  England.  I  say  with  confidence,  having  tried  both 
sorts  and  seen  them  both  tried,  that  the  Balti  stick  is  the  better, 
that  more  can  be  done  with  it.  Very  likely  it  takes  more  time  to 
learn  the  use  of  it ;  its  shortness  involves  one's  getting  nearer  the 
ground — the  kind  of  stick  thus  reacting  on  the  style  of  riding ; 
for  while  the  Calcutta  stick  would  both  be  suited  to  and  tend  to 
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perpetuate  a  stiff  kind  of  riding,  the  Balti  stick  would  encourage 
a  freer  and  more  flexible  style.  When  one's  play  is  accommodated 
to  a  short  stick  there  is  a  distinct  advantage  gained,  in  that  the  ball 
will  be  more  lifted  by  the  blow,  and  be  carried  farther ;  in  cross- 
cuts, again,  the  Balti  sticka  are  much  more  manageable.  Their 
top-lieaviness,  though  awkward  for  a  beginner,  helps  the  blow  to 
be  very  effective.  The  Baltis  do  not  give  the  stroke  from  the  wrist, 
but  from  the  elbow  or  the  shoulder.  No.  5  is  the  kind 

of  stick  used  in  the  Gilgit  country.  The  section  of  the  head  of  it 
is  circular,  the  handle  is  elastic.  With  this  sort  1  was  not  much 
taken ;  those  who  use  it — the  Darda^ — make  a  very  different  kind 
of  stroke  from  what  the  Baltis  do ;  they  give  a  short  circular 
stroke  from  the  wrist.  This  is  apt  to  raise  the  ball  (and  knocks 
on  the  knee  are  not  uncommon  from  this  cause),  but  it  does  not 
drive  it  far,  and  the  game  generally  of  these  players  is  closer, 
more  shuffly,  more  of  a  mMee  than  that  of  Baltistan. 

It  is  almost  essential  that  the  head  of  the  Bait!  sticks  should 
have  the  grain  of  the  wood  curved  with  its  curve ;  the  piece 
should  be  cut  from  the  knee  of  a  branch,  or  of  course  it  might  be 
bent  by  steaming.  Birch  is  most  commonly  used,  but  probably 
oak  would  bo  as  good;  for  the  handle,  hazel  or  ash  would  do 
well. 

The  ball  used  out  there  is  as  light  and  knotted  a  piece  of 
w^ood  as  can  be  found ;  often  it  is  from  the  root  of  some  tree ; 
bamboo-root  is  probably  the  best  of  alL  Such  a  ball  as  this  is 
more  lively  than  the  cricket-ball  which.,  I  believe,  is  used  in 
Eogland, 

As  to  the  ground,  the  Ballis  vnW  have  it  that  their  long 
narrow  spaces  are  the  best,  and  they  wish  for  nothing  better. 
Still  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  only  the  character  of  their 
country,  the  confined  area  available,  that  brought  about  the  rule 
of  narrow  polo-grounds,  and,  perhaps,  the^practioe-^f  all^diogio 
one  direction.  I  myself  think  that  a  square  of  200  yards,  with 
the  goals  in  the  middle  of  two  opposite  sides  of  it,  leaves  little  to 
be  desired.    If,  indeed,  it  were  possible  to  enclose  the  area  by  any 
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kind  of  turf  wall,  or  by  Iwardiug,  which  shoukl  be  smooth  enough 
for  tho  ball  to  rebound  from  it  at  the  calculated  angle,  then  a 
narrower  ground — ^not  so  narrow,  however,  as  those  of  Baltistan — 
would  give  opportunities  for  very  pretty  play.  In  any  case,  the 
bounds  should  be  conspicuously  marked. 

We  now  come  to  the  subject  of  tactical  rules.  One  cannot 
help  allowing  considerable  weight  to  the  fact  of  three,  if  not  four. 
Englishmen  having  lost  their  lives  at  this  game  within  the  first 
ten  years  of  its  introduction  into  Upper  India.  Considering  the 
small  numl»er  of  places]  where  it  is  .practised,  this  is  a  large  pro- 
portion. In  Baltistan,  ffttiiLjiceidents  at  polo  a^*^  hf^^^y  lt^1>?Ti 
and  it  behoves  us  to  examine  whether  this  may  not  be  due  to 
their  different  way  of  conducting  the  game*  I  have  little 

doubt  that  this  freedom  from  accident  arises  from  the  galloping 
being  done  by  all  in  the  same  direction  at  one  time ;  there  is  no 
meeting;  both  sides  start  togetlier  and  ride  together  after  the 
b^U.  This  is  a  very  diflerent  thing  from  two  sides  being  drawn  up 
opposing  each  other,  as  in  a  tournament,  and  galloping  towards 
each  other.  I  grant  that  with  a  wide  ground  one  may  not  be  able 
to  keep  the  direction  of  riding  so  completely  as  they  do  in 
Baltistan;  but  I  think  that  the  jalgjt  should  Ije  made  from  one 
direction  onl^t^xten  if  after  that  the  courses  may  be  less  rcguhirly 
kept  As  to  the  commencing,  the  Balti  plan  of  striking  the  ball 
in  the  air  at  a  gallop  is  much  more  workmanlike — requiring  as  it 
does  some  considerable  skill — than  any  other. 

To  speak  generally  as  to  the  play  one  sees  at  Lillie  Bridge. 
I  am  sure  that  the  l)est  players  there,  were  they  to  see  a  game 
played  at  Shigar  or  at  Rondu,  would  learn  much.  They  would 
learn  how  much  of  skill  there  was  to  be  acquired.  They  would,  I 
think,  see  that  the  best  kind  of  pony  was  not  a  leggy  animal,  but 
a  compact-built,  handy,  pony,  that  is  both  quick  to  start  and  quick 
to  turn,  a  pony  whose  own  intelligence  is  brought  to  bear  on  the 
game,  not  one  that  incessantly  has  to  be  worked  by  rein  and 
Bpur,  and  certainly  not  one  that  requires  blinkers.  New  kinds  of 
stroke,  too,  would  they  learn ;  some  of  them,  I  believe  (though  I 
may  have  a  bias  on  this  subject,  which  should  be  allowed  for), 
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attainable  only  with  the  shorter  and  comparatively  heavy-headed 
sticks.  A  stroke  corresponding  to  cut  four  of  the  cavalry  exercise 
is  a  favourite  one  with  the  best  Balti  and  Dard  players ;  it  is 
diflScult,  bnt  it  is  often  useful.  A  cross-cut  stroke,  right  across 
the  front,  is  especially  useful  in  our  wide  grounds,  and  a  modifica- 
tion of  this,  by  which  the  ball  when  nearly  in  front  of  one  is  sent 
to  the  left  rear,  is  nearly  equally  so.  These  can  all  be  done  at  the 
gallop  by  a  good  player.  A  fault  to  he  avoided  is  the  fighting 
too  much  over  the  ball  when  it  is  far  away  from  the  line  of  the 
goals,  where  the  working  it  backwards  or  forwards  can  do  little 
good  or  harm  to  either  side ;  this  looks  as  if  the  object  were 
simply  to  get  a  knock  at  the  ball,  without  reference  to  where  it 
might  go.  True  it  is  that  even  from  the  far  side  a  good  player 
well  mounted  may  bike  the  ball  away  and  drive  it  home,  but  with 
the  greater  number  the  struggle  there  does  not  affect  the  result. 
When,  as  is  not  uncommonly  the  case  in  England,  the  sides  are 
small,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  bring  tbe  goals  nearer  to  one  another ; 
and  if  that  makes  tbe  game  seetn  too  easy,  then  the  goals  may 
be  made  narrower. 

I  have  made  these  suggestions  about  the  English  play,  in  the 
full  hope  that  if  the  game  is  kept  up  the  play  will  improve,  and 
with  the  desire  to  help  even  a  little  towards  that  end.  That  it  is 
a  game  worth  keeping  up  I  feel  strongly.  It  is  one  that,  to  play 
it  well,  requires  a  combination  of  skill  of  various  sorts.  As  an 
exercise  it  is  admirable,  for  it  brings  into  action  nearly  every 
muscle  of  the  body.  As  a  pastime,  it  seems  to  me  unrivalled ;  it 
is  never  tedious  j  with  good  sides  it  is  always  interesting,  and 
often  exciting. 

Lastly,  I  must  try  to  efface  an  impression  that  has  lately  got 
abroad,  that  polo  is  a  cause  of  cruelty  to  the  ponieB.  It  can  only 
be  so  if  racing  be  cruel  to  race-horses,  and  hunting  to  hunters. 
The  truth  is  that  the  game  brings  out  a  horse*8  capabilities, 
exercises  hia  faculties,  and  so  makes  him  fulfil  the  object  of  his 
life,  in  the  highest  degree.  In  the  heat  of  the  game  a  blow  from 
the  ball  on  his  shin  or  liis  knee  (a  joint  by  no  means  so  tender 
as  our  knee,  with  which  it  does  not  correapund  in  structure)  is 
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hardly  felt,  and  this  is  about  the  worst  that  is  likely  to  happen 
with  moderate  care  in  playing,  which  care  should  be  dictated  by 
a  consideration  for  both  man  and  beast  If  one  exposes  the  ponies 
to  no  greater  risk  of  injury  than  we  do  ourselves  at  polo,  or  at 
football — and  I  cannot  think  their  risk  is  greater — ^then  the  best 
friends  of  animals  should  be  satisfied. 
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TBS  80AD  rBOM  SASHMIB  TO  GILQIT^ASTOB  —  BAWAK Jl  —  GILOIT  —  PCNlAL  —  INDUS 

FLOODa. 

The  name  written  above  is  one  that  includes  aU  the  land  inhabited 
by  the  Dard  race ;  but  since  that  reaches  beyond  the  bounds  of 
the  country  I  have  set  myself  to  describe,  I  must  limit  this  chapter 
to  that  part  of  Dardistan  which  is  confined  within  the  Maharaja  of 
Kashmiris  dominions* 

In  accordance  with  the  plan  previously  adopted  for  otlier  partst 
I  shall  first  show  the  geographical  connection  of  this  country  with 
some  that  we  have  already  become  acquainted  with  by  giving  an 
account  of  the  road  between  Kashmir  and  Gilgit,  a  principal 
place  in  Dardistan.  ^*  Then  I  shall  describe  different  parts  of  that 
country,  saying  "something  under  the  headings  of  Astor,  GUgU^ 
Bawa7ijif  and  Funidl.  In  the  next  chapter  I  shall  speak  of  the 
inhabitants,  of  the  Dards  themselves ;  afterwards,  some  account 
of  the  later  events  that  have  affected  Gilgit  and  of  the  political 
state  of  the  neighbouring  valleys  will  be  given. 

The  Koad  from  Kashmir  to  Gilgit. 

This  road  is  travei*sed  by  the  Maharaja's  troops  and  those  who 
carry  their  supplies,  and  by  few  otliers.  It  is  twenty-two  days' 
march  from  Sinnagar  to  Gilgit ;  the  details  of  the  marches  will 
be  found  in  Appendix  IV,  (Route  9  h). 

The  way  usually  adopted  is  to  drop  down  the  Jhelam  by  boat 
and  cross  the  Walar  Lake  to  a  place  called  Bandipur,  whence  the 
start  by  land  is  made.  There  is  first  to  be  crossed  the  ridge  which 
intervenes  between  the  Vale  of  Kashmir  and  the  Kishanganga 
Valley.     It  takes  more  than  a  day  to  reach  to- the  summit  of  this. 
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The  path  zigzags  up  a  spur  for  a  rise  of  gome  thousands  of  feet 
and  then  comes  to  a  part  where  the  slope  up  is  more  gradual ; 
hero  the  ground  is  varied,  being  broken  into  sweet  little  flowery 
dells  surrounded  by  fir-trees.  The  first  halting-place  is  Tmgbal, 
4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Kashmir  Valley,  an  oval  opening 
in  the  dark  fir-forest,  filled  by  a  poud  of  artificial  make.  From 
some  spots  near  we  command  views  of  the  Yale  we  have  left, 
and  of  the  great  lake  and  the  marshes  beneath  us,  and  of 
the  opposing  Panjal  Range,  whose  peaks,  separated  from  their 
base  by  a  great  depth  of  mist-hidden  ground,  catching  the  sun's 
light,  looked  Hke  mountains  of  another  world.  From 

Tragbal  a  rise  of  between  200O  and  3000  feet  more,  up  the  same 
spur,  brings  us  to  the  ridge.  The  Pass  is  hardly  a  depression 
in  it.  On  the  other  side  the  road  descends  through  somewhat 
similar  but  on  the  whole  more  wooded  ground ;  after  a  day  and  a 
half's  march  from  the  ridge,  the  banks  of  the  Kishanganga,  at  a 
place  called  Kunzalwdo,  are  reached.  Thus,  then,  in  traversing 
24  miles  of  road,  or  as  the  crow  flies  a  distance  of  but  16  miles, 
and  rising  and  descending  some  6500  feet,  we  had  crossed  the 
northern  bounding  ridge  of  Kashmir. 

The  Kishanganga  Kiver  rises  40  miles  to  the  eastward  of  this 
spot,  among  the  mountains  behind  Dras.  At  Kunzalwan  it  is  a 
fine  swift  stream ;  as  it  goes  on  it  receives  the  drainage  of  many 
lateral  valleys  in  a  country  that  is  wooded,  from  which  we  may  bo 
sure  it  is  one  that  has  plentiful  moisture  ;  so  the  current  increases 
in  volume,  until,  when  it  joins  the  Jhelam  at  Muzafambad,  it  has 
come  to  be  one  of  equal  importance  with  that  river.  There  is  a 
tract  beginning  a  few  miles  below  Kunznlwtin  where  the  valley  is 
80  narrow  and  the  hill-sides  so  steep  that,  although  the  climate  is 
favourable,  no  cultivation  exists  and  there  are  no  inhabitants, 
indeed,  it  is  almost  inaccessible. 

From  Kunzalwan  our  way  leads  up  the  valley.  A  short  march 
past  pine-covered  hills  brings  us  to  Gurez,  a  chief  village,  of 
which  the  hamlets  are  little  clusters  of  log  huts.  This  place,  which 
gives  its  name  U)  the  district,  is  where,  for  some  four  miles  in 
length,  the  valley  is  rather  wider  than  at  other  parts,  l>eing  from 
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half  a  mile  to  a  mile  across ;  it  is  bounded  on  the  soutb  by  wooded 
mountains,  and  on  the  north  by  a  great  steep  cliffy  limestone  mass, 
which  rises  to  7000  or  8000  feet  from  the  river.  To  the  view  the 
mountains  join  above  and  below,  closing  in  the  valley.  The 

height  of  Gurez  is  7800  feet  above  the  sea.  This  elevation,  com- 
bined with  a  great  amount  of  cloud  and  rain  in  summer  and  of 
8Q0W  in  winter,  makes  the  climate  inclement*  In  this  and  some 
other  respects  the  place  reminds  me  much  of  the  valley  of  Padar. 
Here  the  only  crops  are  millet,  buckwheat,  and  |>ea8»  which  am 
raised  by  help  of  imgation ;  rice  will  not  ripen.  The  best  produce 
of  Gurez  are  the  ponies,  which  are  the  best  of  their  size  for  loads 
that  I  ever  met  with.  In  reaching  this  upper  part  of  the 

Kishanganga  Valley,  we  had  already  corao  into  the  tract  occupied 
by  Dards;  in  the  village  of  Gurez  itself  there  is  a  mixture  of 
Dards  and  Kashmiris,  but  the  former  predominate.  From  there 
onwards  tlie  people  are  almost  entirely  of  that  race,  and  dialects 
of  the  Dard  language,  a  language  quite  different  from  Kashmiri,  are 
spoken.  Where  the  two  large  streams  meet,  just  above 

Gurez,  is  the  end  of  the  wider  part  of  the  valley.  The  southern 
stream  may  bo  said  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  Kishanganga,  as  its 
course  is  the  longer,  and  it  has,  I  believe,  the  greater  volume  ;  it 
flows  from  the  district  called  Tilel.  If  one  had  to  go  to  Tilel  one 
would  not  attempt  to  follow  up  the  stream,  for  the  gorge  it  here 
comes  out  of  is  impassable  except  when  (for  a  week  or  two  it  may 
be)  the  river  is  frozen  over ;  travellers  must  go  a  few  miles  up  the 
other,  the  Burzil,  stream,  and  cross  a  Pass  which  leads  into  the 
cultivated  valley  of  Tilel.  This  I  have  never  visited.  Our  own 
way  leads  for  three  days'  march  up  the  course  of  the  northern 
stream.  The  valley  of  it  is  narrow,  bounded  by  mountains 
rifling  some  4000  or  5000  feet  j  the  stream  flows  for  the  most 
part  in  a  rocky  bed  ;  for  the  first  ten  miles  there  'are  mauy  little 
plateaus  above  the  level  of  it,  formed  by  the  alluvium  of  side 
streams ;  over  these  the  path  leads  us,  past  several  small  villages  ; 
on  tlie  mountain-slopes  is  a  good  deal  of  pine-forest ;  as  the  level 
of  the  valley  rises  the  forest  does  not  reach  so  high  up  the  sides, 
and  farther  on  the  pine  is  replaced  by  spruce  and  silver  firs. 
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From  the  place  called  Bangla  a  road  for  Astor  and  Gilgit  leaves 
the  valley  and  rises  t!ie  ridge  on  the  north ;  tliis  hafl  of  late 
years  come  to  be  considered  on  the  whole  the  easiest  route  to 
those  places;  the  Pass  just  above  (called  Kamri)  is  little  over 
13,000  feet,  and  the  way  is  shorter  by  some  five  miles  than  the 
other.  But  the  other  is  the  one  wo  will  follow,  continuing  in  the 
valley.  There  are  now  no  more  villages,  though  at  one  place, 
called  Minmarg,  a  little  buckwheat  is  grown  (at  an  elevation  of 
about  10,500  feet)  by  villagers  from  below,  who  come  there  in  the 
summer,  but  the  crop  with  difficidty  ripens.  At  this  place,  and 
farther  up  the  valley  to  the  south-east,  are  moraine-mounds  of  old 
glaciers.  The  last  halting-place  on  this  side  the  watershed  is  at 
Burzil.  Up  to  here  there  was  no  sign  of  a  Tiljetan  climate ;  and 
as  far  as  I,  not  l>eing  a  botanist,  could  tell,  there  was  the  same 
vegetation,  of  forest,  thick  grass,  and  flowers,  as  in  Kashmir. 

At  Burzil  two  roads  part ;  one  (spoken  of  in  the  last  chapter) 
leads  north-eiist  wards  across  the  Deosai  plateau  to  Skardfvthe  other, 
going  due  north,  will  bring  us  to  Astor.  Following  this  latter,  we 
rise,  not  very  steeply,  a  height  of  about  2000  feet  in  five  or  six  miles ; 
the  Pass,  which  is  called  Dorikun,  is  13,500  feet  high  ;  it  is  not  a 
defile,  but  a  neck  between  the  two  parts  of  a  rocky  ridge ;  this  is 
of  granite,  and  the  peaks  here  have  a  character  not  uncommon 
with  that  rock — they  are  massive  in  general  form,  but  serrated 
and  jagged  at  the  uppermost  edge  ;  soon  beyond  the  rock  changes 
to  slate  and  altered  slate.  Having  crossed  the  Pass  we  are  in 
the  basin  of  the  Indus ;  we  are  on  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Astor 
Kiver.    The  valley  in  which  this  flows  we  now  descend. 

This  Pass  is  crossed  on  the  fourth  march  from  Gurez ;  after 
gradually  descending  for  three  more  marches,  down  the  narrow 
valley  enclosed  by  not  very  steep  mountains,  we  come  to  where 
the  eastern  branch  of  the  Astor  stream  falls  in  ;  it  was  along  this 
hitter  that  the  other  road  would  have  led  us  that  branched  to  the 
left  some  way  back ;  then  another  few  miles  and  we  reach  Astor. 
Of  the  two  Passes  crossed  by  these  two  roads  the  Dorikun  Pass  is 
the  easier,  and,  although  rather  higher,  is  more  practicable  when 
under  snow;  it  opens  in  the  spring  a  few  weeks  earlier,  and  it 
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remains  open  in  tbe  autumn  a  few  weeks  later,  than  tlie  other ; 
the  way,  KoweTer,  as  before  said,  is  some  miles  longer.  Keeping 
back  the  account  of  the  valley  of  Astor  for  another  subject-heading, 
we  will  now  just  finish  the  route,  considering  it  merely  in  the  light 
of  a  road  to  be  got  over. 

Astor  we  may  oount  thirteen  or  fourteen  marches  from  Sirinagar. 
Thence  five  marches  bring  us  to  Bawanji  on  the  Indus,  Down  to 
this  point  laden  ponies  are  not  uncommonly  brought,  but  there  are 
many  places  very  trying  for  them ;  the  worst  is  the  descent  of 
the  Hatii  Pir,  a  spur-pass  just  above  Ramghat,  one  march  short  of 
Bawanji.  As  far  as  Gilgit  itself  laden  ponies  are  seldom  taken,  on 
account  of  there  being  a  few  spots  where  it  would  be  very  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  for  them  to  pass.  From  Bawanj!  to 

Gilgit  there  is  a  distance  of  three  or  four  marches.  One  has  first 
to  cross  the  Indus ;  the  passage  is  now  easily  efi*ected  by  a  ferry- 
boftt;  then  the  road  leads  some  12  miles  up  the  Se  Valley,  whence 
we  cross  a  2000-foot  ridge,  after  which  we  descend  into  the  Gilgit 
Valley  ;  one  march  along   this    brings  us  to  Gilgit   itself,  over 


230  miles  from  Sirinagar. 


Astor. 


We  will  now  look  more  closely  at  the  Astor  Valley,  through 
which  we  hurried.  Its  two  chief  branches  have  a  length  of  60  or 
70  miles,  reckoning  from  the  source  of  each  to  the  junction  of 
the  Ajstor  River  with  the  Indus.  The  more  easterly  of  the  two, 
that  one  down  which  came  the  road  we  traced,  I  have  only  seen 
under  snow,  and  I  have  not  much  more  to  say  about  it. 

At  the  head  of  the  westerly  branch  is  the  Kamrl  Pass,  of 
13,000  feet ;  the  rest  of  the  ridge  being  at  heights  of  14,000  and 
15,000  feet.  The  descent  on  the  north  is  steep  for  1000  feet,  and 
then  the  valley  falls  with  a  gentle  slope.  On  this  north  side  of 
the  ridge  a  slight  difi'erence  in  the  vegetation  is  observed  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  Gurez  Valley ;  the  grass  less  completely 
clothes  the  hill-sides ;  the  brake  fern  does  not  so  much  abound ; 


*  The  Bognu  alwaya  call  tbiA  pUoe  "Hfisora,"  but  iU  name  in  tbe  moutli  of  a 
D&rd  is  Aaior. 
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and  the  pine-forest  is  less  extensive,  while  spruce-fir  has  become 
rare.  Birch  is  found  nearly  up  to  12,000  feet,  and  Pinus  excdta 
at  11,300*  Some  of  the  hill-sides  have  great  stretches  of  bii-ch- 
wood,  which,  as  I  saw  them  in  autumn »  made  a  glorious  blaze  of 
yellow,  Irom  the  valley-bottom  far  up  the  mountain,  enveloping 
detached  woods  of  dark  pine,  • 

Coming  down  the  valley  we  reach  traces  of  cultivation  at  the 
level  of  10,000  feet  First  are  detached  hamlets  and  small  vil- 
lages, bare,  with  no  trees  round  them.  Then,  at  Rattfi,  are  some 
apricot  trees ;  at  the  next  jdace  are  some  small  walnuts ;  while  at 
Cliagam,  which  is  8500  feet,  are  many  fine  walnut  trees,  and  from 
there  onwards  the  villages  are  mostly  well  shaded  by  fruit-trees. 

But  in  that  upper  part  it  is  chielly  traces  of  former  enlti?a' 
tion  tliat  one  sees ;  they  are  enough  to  show  that  crops  will  grow 
and  ripen ;  but  the  fields  are  waste,  the  hamlets  deserted*  In 
most  of  the  mountain-tracts  we  have  hitherto  gone  over  the 
poiiulation  has  increased  nearly  up  to  the  limit  of  land  available ; 
but  here  is  room  for  hundreds  of  settlers.  This  state  of  things 
was  brought  about  by  the  raids  of  the  people  of  Chilas.  The 
ChilEUiis  are  a  Dard  race  inhabiting  a  long  valley  on  the  west  of 
Diyaniir  or  Nanga  Parbat.  Until  about  185U  tbey  used  to  make 
occasional  expeditions  for  plunder  into  this  Aator  Valley.  Often 
they  came  over  the  Mazenu  Pass  to  reach  these  higher  parts, 
while  for  Astor  itself^  which  they  also  attacked,  they  came  round 
by  the  Hatu  Pass  and  Diiiyan.  The  plunder  they  came  for  was 
cattle  and  people  to  make  slaves  of  j  their  captives  they  do  not 
sell,  hut  they  keep  them  for  their  own  service,  making  use  of 
them  to  take  their  flocks  and  herds  to  pasture.  But  since  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  keep  grown  men  as  their  slaves  at 
such  work,  where  opportunities  for  escape  w^ould  be  plentiful, 
they  used  to  kill  the  men  and  carry  away  only  the  women  and 
the  young  people. 

It  was  these  raids  that  determined  Maharaja  Gulab  Singh  to 
send  a  punitive  expedition  against  Chilas ;  this  he  'did  in  1851 
or  1852,  I  am  not  sure  which;  one  force  went  direct  from 
Kashmir,  and  one  advanced  by  this  Mozenu  Pass.  The  Dogras 
were  in  great  straits  for  provisions,  as  the  communications  were 
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not  well  kept  up,  but  they  at  last  took  the  chief  stronghold  of  the 
ChOasis,  a  fort  two  or  three  miles  from  the  Indus  River,  and 
reduced  those  people  to  some  degree  of  obedience.  A  few  of  the 
slavea  were  released,  but  most  of  them  had  been  sent  to  neigh- 
bouring valley.'?  for  safety,  and  they  could  not  be  recovered ;  as 
lata  as  1869  some  half  dozen  of  them  escaped,  and  returned  to 
their  homes  in  Astor.  The  expedition  had  the  effect  of  frighten- 
ing the  Chilasis  into  good  behaviour;  there  has  been  no  raid 
since.  There  is  even  some  commumcatiou  kept  up ;  the  people 
from  Tarshing,  a  village  under  Nauga  Parbat,  now  go  to  Chilas, 
while  from  Chiliis  messengers  or  envoys  come  to  the  Maharaja 
with  a  yearly  tribute  and  hostages,  of  whom  a  certain  number 
remain  in  Kashmir  until,  after  a  year  or  two,  others  come  in 
exchange. 

It  is  curious  that  while  the  people  of  Astor  are  all  riders  and 
keep  many  ponies,  these  ChilasL*§  have  none,  and  they  used  not 
to  attempt  to  take  away  any  they  met  with  in  their  raids. 

The  Astor  people,  who  thus  in  later  times  have  suffered  so 
much,  used  formerly,  when  they  were  stronger,  to  do  the  same 
kind  of  thing.     Gurez  was  hable  to  their  attacks,  and  Dras  also. 

The  present  state  of  quietacss  and  security  is  a  great  chaUge 
for  them  all.  But  the  country  has  not  yet  recovered  the  ruin 
and  depopulation.  Some  new  small  settlements  have  indeed  been 
made  in  the  old  village  sites  ;  attempts  have  been  made  to  induce 
the  Baltls,  who  overflow  from  their  own  country,  to  settle;  but 
the  inclement  climate  of  the  higher  part  of  the  valley  (where 
chiefly  there  is  vacant  ground),  and  the  absence  of  the  fruit- 
trees  thoy  are  so  much  used  to  enjoy,  deter  them. 

The  moat  interesting  place  1  visited  in  the  Astor  country  is 
the  valley  which  leads  up  to  the  base  of  Nanga  Parbat.  Just 
beyond  the  hist  village,  Tarshing,  one  comes  to  the  foot  of  one 
of  the  glaciers  that  spring  from  that  great  mountain.*    I  went 


•  The  G.  T.  Survey  Map  ui  not  acjcumte  in  tho  <}otineAtioD  of  these  glaciers;  they 
do  not  in  reality  unite  as  there  expressed.  I  Imve  made  the  oorrection,  as  far  as  I 
ooold  with  certiinty,  in  the  map  attached  to  this  Ixjok.  Other  eniall  miBtakee  occur 
in  the  Survey  BtLip  as  to  tho  poeitiou  of  elrcams  and  so  on  in  the  Aator  and  lionda 
distrieta ;  these,  though  I  was  able  to  detect  Ihem,  I  Iiad  oot  time  to  rectify  ;  so  Ihry 
havo  beeQ  allowed  to  etaiid  in  mine  as  in  tht*  (toTernmcut  Ma[>. 
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to  the  glacier  which  comes  down  to  Tarshing  from  the  north  ; 
the  level  of  its  foot  may  be  put  down  at  9400  feet.  This  is  at 
the  base  of  Nanga  Parbat,  which  mountain  towers  above  in  a 
great  snowy  and  rocky  mass  that  appears  like  a  gigantic  escarp- 
ment. The  glacier  in  its  lower  course  has  a  slope  of  4°  or  5^, 
with  a  width  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile  or  so;  it  is  much 
broken  by  curved  cross  crevasses,  and  lengthwise  by  one  long  one. 
This  glacier  is  fed  by  three  or  four  steep  branch  glaciers  which 
reach  up  the  monntain,  and  there  are  one  or  two  similar  steep 
glaciers  which  end  off  before  reaching  the  large  ones.  These 
side  glaciers,  whether  the  tributary  ones  or  those  of  the  secondary 
sort  which  do  not  unite  their  ice^flow  with  any  other,  are  subject 
to  another  division  into  kinds — they  may  either,  rising  high  up, 
be  connected  with  snow-beds  of  the  permanent  snow,  and  in  this 
case  one  cannot  tell  where  snow  ends  and  glacier  begins ;  or  they 
may  end  off  eiiddenly  upwards,  being  supplied  only  by  falls  of 
snow  from  above,  which  remains  through  most  of  the  summer  in 
taluses  at  the  glacier*s  edge. 

From  the  village  northwards,  for  some  three  miles  along  the 
loft  bank  of  the  glacier,  is  a  great  side  moraine,  the  surface  of 
which  is  now  grown  over  with  forest.  The  annexed  section  across, 
if  looked  at  closely,  will  show  the  relationship  of  the  moraines  and 
the  ice.     From  the  hollow  next  the  mountain-side  on  the  east  one 
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ascends  a  very  regular  slope  of  perhaps  25^  for  a  height  of  400  feet ; 
this  is  the  old  moraine,  it  is  now  covered  with  pine-wood.  Beyond 
the  crest  of  it  is  a  little  hollow,  and  then  a  second  moraine  heap, 
which,  on  the  farther  side,  is  bounded  by  a  vertical  cliff  of  100  feet, 
at  the  foot  of  which  is  the  glacier.  On  the  right  bank  there  is  a 
representative  of  the  inner  one  only  of  these  two  moraine-ridges. 
The  moraine-cliff  shows  sections  of  large  hlocks  among  small  stuff, 
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but  here  and  there  was  just  a  sign  of  stratification,  not  contimiing 
for  far  in  any  case ;  this  stratilied  matter  was,  I  have  no  duiibt, 
deposited  in  temporary  side  lakes,  such  as  we  saw  along  the  side 
of  the  Araudu  Glacier.*  Following  tlie  glacier  down  we  see  that 
it  abuts  right  against  the  cliffs  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  main 
valley,  to  which  this  may  be  said  to  be  tributary ;  it  has  not  at 
all  turned,  nor  diminished  in  thickness,  but  it  ends  off  thus  sharp 
against  the  rock;  on  the  lower,  easterly,  face  the  ice  is  much 
cracked,  and  evidently  is  continually  breaking  off.  1 

heard  from  natives  of  Tarshing,  close  observers,  of  some  interest- 
ing changes  in  the  state  of  the  ice.  It  seems  that  up  to  1850  it 
was  in  this  same  way  jammed  against  the  opposing  rock,  but  at  a 
higher  level  tlian  now ;  that  inner  moraine-ridge  is  evidence  of  it 
having  been  at  a  level  about  100  feet  above  its  present  one  ;  at 
the  time  spoken  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  glacier  was  smooth, 
uncrevassed;  one  might  have  walked,  and  indeed  they  used  to 
ride,  anywhere  on  it.  The  stream  from  the  south-west,  which 
drains  other  glaciers,  found  a  way  for  itself  underneath.  Well, 
about  that  year  or  the  next,  in  the  winter  time,  the  water-way 
got  stopped  up,  and  a  lake  began  to  accumulate  in  the  valley 
above ;  as  spring  came  the  lake  much  increased ;  it  must  have 
been,  at  the  last,  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  long  and  half  a  mile 
wide,  with  an  average  depth  of  100  or  150  feet,  the  extreme  depth 
being  about  300  feet.  The  people  knew  what  was  coming,  and 
men  were  put  on  the  watch  ;  when  at  length  the  water  reached 
the  top  of  the  glacier  and  began  to  flow  over,  word  was  sent 
down  the  valley,  and  all  fled  from  the  lower  parts  to  the  hill- 
sides ;  the  water  cut  down  a  coui-se  for  itself  between  the  cliff  and 
the  glacier,  and  in  doing  so  produced  a  disastrous  flood  that 
lasted  three  days.     One  near  effect  of  the  flood  was  to  alter  the 

L course  of  the  stream  that  comes  down  from  the  south,  so  as  to 
make  it  at  once  fall  into  the  main  stream,  instead  of,  as  before, 
flowing  along  the  near  hill-sides;  this  cut  it  off  from  the  alluvial 
the] 


1  never  thoroughly  undorBtood  liow  euch  stratificMi  depoeite  came  to  be  mixed 
up  with  the  irregular  glacial  accumuliitione  until  Profeaaor  Kamoiy,  ou  my  describing 
them  lo  him,  gftvc  mc  the  above  explanation. 
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plateau  on  vvhicli  the  village  of  Choi  is  situated,  and  destroyed 
the  prosperity  of  that  |»lace.  On  the  left  bauk,  the  flood,  in 
cutting  a  chff,  carried  away  the  canal  that  irrigated  another 
village;  and  some  land  and  some  houscB  at  TarsluDg  itself  were 
washed  away.  Lower  duwn,  in  the  Aytor  Valley,  at  Gurikot, 
Dashkin,  and  other  places,  some  cultivated  lands  were  destroyed, 
but  it  does  not  seera  that  any  lives  were  lost.  A  curious 

thing  followed  this; — the  glacier  gradually  sunk  in  level,  at  the 
rate  of  a  few  yards  every  year,  till  it  came  down  to  it.s  present 
position,  that  is  about  100  feet  below  its  former  level ;  at  the  same 
time  it  became  crevassed,  so  that  now  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  road 
across.  It  is  evident  that  at  the  time  the  glacier  abutted  against 
the  rock  the  ice  was  being  compressed,  and  the  crevasses  that 
may  have  formerly  existed  were  closed  up;  afterwards,  the  water 
kept  open  a  passage,  the  ice  was  cracked  off  bit  by  bit  as  it 
advanced,  and  the  circumstances  that  cause  crevasses  (as  in- 
equalities in  the  bed)  acted  without  opposition.  Now  again  the 
space  between  the  end  of  the  glacier  and  the  cliff  is  closed  up ; 
the  waters  at  present  find  a  passage  for  themselves  beneath; 
probably  the  same  process  of  compression  has  re-commcuccd, 
which  may  again  end  in  a  cumplL4e  stoppage  of  the  iipjier 
drainage,  formation  of  a  lake,  and  subsequent  outbreak  and 
fiood. 

The  village  of  Astor  is  situated  on  the  western  side  of  the 
valley,  at  the  junction  of  one  of  those  tributary  valleys  which  come 
down  from  the  Nanga  Parbat  Eidge,  It  is  on  the  remnant  of  an 
alluvial  plateau,  at  a  height  of  some  500  feet  above  the  main 
river.  This  place,  which  used  to  he  the  seat  of  a  Dard  Iltija,  is 
now  a  cantonment  of  tlie  liluharaja's  troops,  the  chief  station  for 
the  Gilgit  Brigade.  It  is  a  collection  of  hundreds  of  small  huts, 
which  the  soldiers  inhabit  in  twos  and  threes;  these  huts  are 
liuddled  or  crowded  togetlier  in  two  or  three  separate  clumps. 
The  number  of  troops  is  about  1200;  the  object  of  keeping  them 
here  rather  than  nearer  the  frontier  is  to  save  carriage  of  the 
sup  [dies,  whicli  mostly  come  from  Kashmir ;  the  force  is  on  the 
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nVht  side  of  the  snowy  Pass,  and  is  always  ready  to  advance 
to  Gilgit  if  reqaired.  I  know  very  little  of  the 

history  of  A-stor.  Bernier,  who  wi'ote  about  the  year  1060,  in 
enumerating  the  countries  that  border  Kashmir,  speaks  of  the 
territories  of  Baja  Gamon.  Now  from  geographical  position  I 
infer  that  this  was  the  ruler  of  Aston  When  the  HikJis  held 
Kashmir,  the  Astor  Kaja  weiS  tributary  to  them  ;  he  had  become 
80  without  any  force  having  been  sent ;  for  a  time  he  remained 
in  rjiiiot.  But  a  curious  thing  happened.  When  Wassir  Lakpat 
(who  was  lieutenant  of  Zurawar  Sint^h,  who  was  servant  of  Baja 
Gahib  Singh,  wlio  was  a  tributary  of  the  Sikhs)  was  vict^:>rious  in 
8kardu,  he  came  over  the  Harpo  La  and  invaded  Astor.  Lakpat 
besieged  the  Astor  fort  for  four  months;  at  the  end  of  which  time 
it  was  given  up  for  want  uf  provisions,  and  the  Raja  was  taken 
away  prisoner  to  Skardu ;  and  this  though  he  was  on  terms  of 
friendship  and  (in  a  degree)  dependent  on  the  Sikh  Goveroor 
of  Kashmir.  At  last,  representations  on  the  subject  went  to 
Liiliur,  and  from  there  Gulab  8iiigh  rec^^ived  directions  to  desist 
from  interfering  with  Astor,  so  the  Eaja  was  sent  back.  But 
not  long  afterwards  the  Sikhs  themselves  from  Kashmir  required 
a  parage  through  the  Astor  territory  on  their  way  to  Gilgit  (as 
will  be  rehiled  iu  Chapter  xix.),  and  not  only  so,  but  they 
required  to  make  their  communications  sure;  with  this  object 
a  Sikh  post  was  placed  at  Astor,  and  from  that  time  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Raja  diminished ;  now  there  is  a  tituhir  Kaja,  for 
whose  subsistence  some  provision  is  made,  whether  by  pension  or 
from  land  I  do  not  know. 

At  Astor  and  for  many  miles  on  there  is  one  general  cha- 
racter of  the  valley;  at  the  bottom  it  is  very  narrow;  the  river 
is  quite  confined  between  the  ends  of  great  spurs  from  the  lofty 
mountain-ridgea  on  both  sides ;  the  cultivation  is  on  very  small 
spaces,  usually  some  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  valley-bottom. 
The  hill-sides  are  partly  broken  into  cliffs  and  partly  of  a  smooth 
surfixce,  grown  over  with  grass  in  tuft^,  and  with  bushes  of  pencil- 
cedar  scattered  over,  while  in  parts  sheltered  from  the  sun  Finns 
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ecDcelaa  grows,  of  small  size,  ami  makes  a  thin  forest ;  above,  the 
mountains  often  rise  to  lofty  rocky  and  snowy  peaks. 

Below  Astor,  as  well  as  in  the  higher  part  of  the  valley,  are 
deserted  lauds  which  again  tell  of  the  raids  of  the  Chila^s,  Tliia 
part  should  be  a  country  of  fruit-trees,  but  when  the  lands  were 
deserted  these  i>erished  for  want  of  water;  the  old  watercourses 
have  now  come  to  be  in  such  a  state  that  it  would  take  much 
labour  again  to  bring  the  water  over  the  fields.  On  some  of  the 
terraced  fields  I  saw  trees  growing  which  must  have  been  100 
years  old;  this  shows  that  for  long  the  same  state  of  hostility 
and  insecurity  had  continued. 

A  mile  or  two  below  the  village  of  Dashkin,  on  turning  a 
spur,  we  open  a  tract  of  a  character  different  from  what  we  have 
lately  seen^a  wide  valley,  somewbat  of  the  amphitheatre  form, 
but  with  the  base  also  sloping ;  over  both  the  sides  and  the  base 
are  extensive  pine  forests,  through  which  we  contour,  avoiding 
the  broken  groimd  below,  where  among  rocks  the  river  flows; 
stretching  back  at  a  gentle  elope  the  ground  rises  above  the  limit 
of  forest  to  a  ridge  easy  of  access,  about  14,000  feet  high ;  over 
this  ridge  is  a  path  by  which  the  Chilasis  have  before  now  irrupted. 

In  this  forest  grows  the  edible  pine  (P.  Gerardiana),  this  being 
the  only  other  locality  in  the  territoriesj  besides  Padar,  where  I 
have  met  with  it. 

One  other  hollow  round  which  we  travel,  and  we  get  to  the 
hist  spur,  that  which  overhangs  the  valley  of  the  Indus.  It  is  a 
sharp  apur-ridge,  the  Pass  over  which  bears  the  name  of  Hatil 
Pir,  From  this  we  look  straight  across  the  Indus  Valley  on  to 
a  great  steep  mass  of  mountains^  the  greater  part  of  the  surface 
of  which  ia  bare,  either  rock  or  talus,  only  in  the  upper  part  pine- 
trees  are  dotted  liere  and  there;  a  ravine  comes  down  in  front, 
by  the  side  of  which  is  a  small  patch  of  cultivated  land  —  the 
little  village  of  Thaliclia.  The  river  Indus  winds  through  whati 
in  a  large  way,  is  a  plain  between  two  mountain-ridges,  but  is 
really  made  of  slojung  fans  on  both  sides — stony  tracts — below 
the  level  of  which  flows  the  river,  winding  and  leaving  little 
stretches  of  sand  in  the  hollows  of  it?  bends. 
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From  Hatu  Plr  there  is  a  great  descent,  of  about  5000  feet, 
by  a  zigzag  road,  st<^ep  and  rough.  We  do  not  immediately  reach 
the  Indus  Valley,  but  we  go  first  to  where  the  end  of  the  Hatn 
spur  nearly  meets  the  mountain  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Astor 
Eiver,  leaTing  but  a  narrow  channel  for  the  water.  Here  the 
Astor  Itiver  is  spanned  by  two  rope-bridgea,  made  of  birch  twigs, 
and  by  a  wooden  bridge,  over  which  ponies  can  be  taken ;  a  tower 
has  been  built  that  commands  the  passage ;  the  jiosition  is  held 
by  eome  forty  soldiers,  who  keep  a  good  look-out.  The  place  is  a 
strange  one;  the  soldiers  live  in  caves  in  the  rock;  the  rock 
overhangs,  so  as  to  keep  oil*  the  sunshine  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  day;  still  the  air  becomes  burning  hot  in  summer;  in 
winter,  though  no  enow  falls,  the  cold  is  somewhat  severe. 

Here  crossing  and  following  down  the  Astor  River  we  soon 
debouch  into  the  Indus  Valley  and  find  ourselves  on  the  stony 
alluvial  tracta,  over  mne  miles  of  which,  with  small  ups  and  downs, 
we  have  to  go  before  reaching  BawanjL 


Bawanjl 

This  18  a  spot  where  at  one  time  was  a  good  deal  of  culti- 
vation, and  it  ia  likely  that  fruit-trees  once  shaded  it;  but 
during  the  wars  of  two  or  three  generations  back  it  was  laid  waste 
and  became  entirely  depopulated,  and  nought  but  bare  ground 
remained.  At  that  earlier  time  it  was  inhabited  by  Dards,  but 
was  ruled,  as  I  am  informed,  from  Rondii;  it  was  by  Bulaiman 
Shah's  invasion  that  it  was  kid  waste.*  At  the  present  time 
Bawanji  has  a  very  small  area  under  cultivation,  but  the  place  ia 
of  some  importance  as  a  military  post,  since  on  the  holding  of 
it  depends  the  passage  of  the  Indus  on  the  way  to  Gilgit,  There 
is  a  fort  which  was  built  by  the  Dogras ;  it  is  manned  by  about 
seventy  men,  and  as  many  more  aro  in  barracks  outside.  There 
is  liere  also  a  prison,  where  a  gang  of  incorrigible  Kashmiri  horse- 
stealers are  detained;  these  men  enjoy  during  the  day  some 
liberty  for  cultivating  their  plots  of  land.  The  valley 

here  is  warm  and  dry;  with  irrigation  two  crops  can  always  be 

*  See  Chftpter  xra. 
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raised  In  winter  snow  seldom  falls,  but  on  occasional  years  it 
may  do  bo  to  the  depth  of  an  inch,  melting  away  with  the  first 
Bun.  The  mountains  rounrl  are  lofty,  rocky,  and  bare;  these 
increase  the  aummer's  heat.  There  is  a  fall  of  about  250  feet 
to  the  river  ludua,  which  has  here  a  width  of  IGO  yards;  the 
water  flows  smoothly,  and  has,  I  think,  a  considerable  depth; 
the  ferry  is  a  mile  or  so  above  the  fort.  Immediat^-ly  opposite 
comes  in  the  Be  stream j  while  the  Gilgit  Eiver  falls  in  a  few 
miles  above. 


Gilgit. 

From  the  mouths  of  the  Dard  people,  when  talking  among 
themselves,  in  their  own  language,  the  sound  of  this  name  seemed 
to  my  ear  such  as  would  properly  be  represented  by  the  spelling 
€HlyU*  But  all  people  of  other  races  who  have  had  oeeasion  to 
use  the  name^ — Kashmiris,  Sikhs,  Dogras,  and  Europeans — have 
caught  the  sound  as  Gilgit^  and  used  this  form  until  it  has  become 
80  mucL  known  that  it  would  be  inconvenient,  not  to  say  useless, 
for  me  to  attempt  to  change  the  name. 

The  district  of  Gilgit  consists  of  the  lower  part  of  the  valley 
of  a  river  tributary  to  the  Indus,  which,  rising  in  the  mountains 
that  bound  Badakhshan  and  Chitral,  flows  south-eastward  until  it 
falls  into  the  great  river,  a  little  above  Bawanji.  The  length  of 
the  course  of  this  Gilgit  River,  speaking  roughly  and  only  follow- 
iug  the  greater  changes  of  direction,  is  120  miles,  which  are  thus 
divided, — Yaslu  includes  a  length  of  60  miles,  Punial  of  25  miles, 
and  Gilgit  of  35  miles.  Yasiu  is  beyond  the  Maharaja  of  Kash- 
mir's boundary;  Punial  is  within  it,  being  governed  by  a  Raja 
dependent  on  and  aided  by  the  JFaharaja's  power;  Gilgit  is 
administered  directly  by  the  Maharaja*8  officers.  This  refers  only 
to  one  line  of  valley — the  main  one ;  besides  this  there  are 
important  branch  valleys  belonging  to  Yasin,  and  there  is  a 
long  tributary  valley  on  the  north-east,  which  is  occupied  by  two 
other  small  states — ^Hunza  and  Nagar. 


*  Vigne  sftys  tbat  the  real  niune  of  Gilgit  la  said  to  be  ''  OUi<L' 
»p<yilc8  of  "  OhilgWt  or  Gilit." 
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The  lower  part  of  the  valley,  occupied  by  Gilgitj  is  from  one  to 
three  railes  wide ;  it  18  bounded  on  each  side  by  steep  rocky 
mountains ;  the  valley  itself  containa  stony  alluvial  plateaus  of 
various  form,  and  various  level  above  the  river,  which  flows  in 
cliffs  worn  in  them  •  the  greater  part  of  this  space  is  arid  and 
barren,  but,  as  usual,  in  front  of  each  side  ravine  is  a  cultivated 
space,  watered  by  the  side  stream,  on  which  is  a  collection  of 
houses.  The  lino  of  mountains  on  the  south-west  side  of 

the  valley  is  divided  most  regularly  by  these  ravines ;  between 
each  of  thein  the  eteep  reeky  masses  narrow  as  tliey  rise.  On  the 
north-east  side  the  mountains  are  of  an  enormous  size ;  they  are 
well  seen  from  the  ridge  separating  the  Se  and  Gilgit  valleys ;  the 
rocky  spurs  lead  back  to  lofty  snowy  peaks,  one  of  which  is  over 
25^000  feet  in  height.  In  front  of  each  ravine  on  that  aide,  too,  is 
the  wide-spread  alluvial  fan,  with  a  portion  of  it  watered  and  culti- 
vated. There  the  mountains  are  completely  bare,  but  on  the  south- 
west side,  high  up  above  the  lower  cliffs,  is  a  growth  of  pine- wood. 

The  village  of  Gilgit  is  on  one  of  the  watered  tracts  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  riverj  here  the  cultivated  ground  is  not  part  of  the  fan 
of  a  side  stream,  but  is  on  the  flat  plain  of  the  river  alluvium, 
which  makes  a  terrace  30  or  40  feet  above  the  water.  The  culti- 
vation occupies  the  space  of  a  square  mile  or  so,  extending  from 
the  river  bank  to  the  mountains ;  the  irrigating  water  comes  from 
the  nearest  side  stream.  The  houses  here,  as  also  in  Astor,  are 
flatrtopped  J  they  are  scattered  over  the  plain  in  twos  and  threes 
among  groups  of  fruit-trees,  having  been  rebuilt  in  this  way  after 
the  destruction  that  occurred  in  the  various  wars  to  which  Gilgit 
has  been  subject ;  it  will  take  long  for  the  village  to  recover  the 
abundance  of  fruit-trees  which  used  to  prevail.  The  fort 

of  Gilgit  is  the  Maharaja  s  chief  stronghold  in  Dardistan.  It  has 
been  at  different  times  taken,  destroyed,  rebuilt,  added  to,  and 
altered.  In  1870,  when  I  was  there,  the  appearance  of  it  from  the 
south-west  was  as  represented  in  the  sketch  on  the  next  page. 
The  central  part  with  the  high  towers  (one  of  them  loftier  than  the 
rest)  was  built  by  the  ruler  Gaur  Rahman  during  bis  second  reign 
in  Gilgit  when  the  Maharaja  Gulab  Singh's  troops  had  been  for  a 
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time  disposseBsed  of  it ;  this  ia  built  in  tlie  Dard  style,  of  a  wooden 

framework  for  the  wall  filled  in  with  stones  ;  it  was  really  a  strong 
work  for  the  country.  The  next  outer  construction  is  the  work  of 
the  Dogras ;  it  is  a  wall  some  14  feet  high,  built  round  three  sides 
of  the  inner  fort  (the  fourth  being  protected  by  the  steep  river 
bank),  so  as  to  enclose  a  space  between  the  two  for  200  or  300 
men  to  live  in  ;  of  the  seven  or  eight  towers  of  this  outer  fort  two 
can  mount  a  gun.  Lastly,  built  cornerwise  on  to  the  fort,  was 
what  was  called  the  Satigar—sk  space  enclosed  by  a  poor  stone 
wall  J  in  this  were  quartered  two  or  three  hundred  irregulars. 

But  since  this  sketcli  was  made,  since  1  saw  the  place,  changes 
have  occurred.  In  the  spring  of  1871  a  severe  earthquake  threw 
down  a  considerable  portion  of  the  fort,  and  it  has  now,  I  believe, 
been  rebuilt  on  a  better  plan. 

Gilgit,  by  my  reckoning,  is  4800  feet  above  the  sea.  Mr,  Hay- 
ward  put  it  down  as  5025  feet;  but  I  think  the  former  figures, 
which  are  derived  by  Boiling  Point  observations  from  Bawanji, 
whose  elevation  is  given  by  the  G.  T.  Survey,  to  be  the  nearer. 
The  climate  of  Gilgit  is  not  unlike  that  of  Baltiatan,  only  leas 
snow  falls,  indeed  but  little  snow-fall  occurs.  The  vegetable 
products  are  the  following — wheat,  barley,  naked  barley,  rice  (in 
Gilgit  village  only),  maize,  millet,  buckwheat,  pulse  (mungi,  man, 
and  massar),  rape,  and  cotton;  and  of  fruits— mulberry,  peach, 
apricot,  grape,  apple,  quince,  pear,  greengage,  fig  (not  in  any  per- 
fection), walnut,  pomegranate,  and  sarshiug  {Elseagnus  Moorcroftii, 
called  there  aoab,  sarshing  being  the  Tibetan  name);  besides 
musk-melons  and  water-melons.  Silk  is  grown,  but  in  very  small 
quantity ;  the  worm  is  smaller  than  that  of  Kashmir,  and  the 
cocoon  is  small.  There  are  three  fabrics  made  of  it;  one  half  silk,. 
half  wool,  this  is  much  worn  by  those  in  station  above  the  ordinary 
peasant ;  another  half  silk  and  half  cotton ;  the  third  all  silk, 
a  strong  though  loose-wove  fabric  which  is  prized  for  kamarbands. 

Gold  is  washed  from  the  river-gravels,  as  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  Indus  basin ;  here  it  is  in  coarser  grains  than  I  have  seen 
elsewhere,  and  the  return  for  the  labour  of  washing  is  somewhat 
better. 
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Four  miles  above  tlie  village  nnd  fort  of  Gilgit  the  valley 
narrows;  still  there  is  generally  a  bit  of  aUuvial  plateau  on  one 
Bide  or  other  of  the  river ;  a  few  villages  are  passed  and  sites  of 
deserted  villages^  For  a  day's  march  up  one  is  still  in  the  district 
of  Gilgit,  wliich  is  conterQiinous  with  the  old  Rajaship  of  GOgit, 
Between  the  villages  of  Sharot  and  Gulpur  this  district  ends  and 
Piinial  begins.* 

Punial  is  a  part  of  the  valley  which  had  long  been  held  by 
separate  Rajas,  sometimes  I  think  independent,  sometimes  depend- 
ing on  one  or  other  of  their  neighbours — Yasin  and  Gilgtt.  The 
last  result  of  the  wars  and  disturbances  that  for  some  genera- 
tions so  much  affected  tlieae  valleys  has  lieen  to  leave  Punial 
to  a  ruler  of  tho  line  of  its  old  Rajas,  but  under  the  protection 
of  and  in  close  dependence  on,  and,  in  those  matters  in  which 
interference  might  be  called  for,  in  obedience  to,  tlie  Blaharaja  of 
Kashmir.  The  district  thus  held  is  simply  the  line  of  the  main 
valley,  all  along  narrow,  from  Gnlpur  up  to  the  village  and  fort 
of  C^kCij.  This  is  a  length  of  some  23  njilen;  within  it  there 
are  nine  villages  and  two  or  three  outlying  patches  of  ground 
cultivated  from  the  nearest ;  these  villages  vary  in  altitude  from 
5500  feet  to  nearly  7000  feet ;  the  chief  place  is  Sher,  on  the  left 
bank,  where  the  Raja  dwelU.  A  characteristic  of  this 

part  of  the  valley  is  that  often,  after  every  few  miles,  one  comes  to 
a  place  where  the  space  is  narrowed  for  a  short  distance  by  spurs 
coming  down,  so  that  the  passage  along  is  extremely  difficult ;  the 
name  given  to  these  places  is  darhatidj  or  *'  ahut-door  " ;  they  are  of 
much  importance  from  a  military  point  of  view,  since  at  each  of 
them  a  few  might  stop  an  army  for  a  time ;  but  there  are  usually 
two  roads  by  which  they  can  be  passed — a  very  difficult  one,  fit  only 
for  agile  foot-passengers,  along  the  cliff,  and  a  bridle-path  that 


♦  I  believe  that  oripinftUy  Oulptir  itself  was  under  the  Gilgit  Rajaa,  and  that  il 
was  granted  to  Punial  in  df»wry  of  one  of  the  dauglitcTs  of  the  liouso.  The  prosent 
actual  tx^ondary  between  Gilgit  and  Funiul  ia  the  atonj  and  sandy  plain  between 
Sharot  and  Gulpur. 
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leads  a  tbouaand  feet  or  more  above ;  again,  in  winter,  they  can 

sometimes  be  turned  by  twice  fording  the  river. 

That  we  have  liere  come  to  a  country  exposed  to  the  attacks, 
or,  at  all  events,  the  alarms,  of  surrounding  enemies  is  shown  by 
the  arrang<^ment  of  the  villages.  At  Sher  itself,  and  from  that 
place  onwards,  all  the  villagers,  with  their  wives  and  families  and 
their  cattle,  live  within  the  fort;  village  and  fort  are  here  synony- 
mous. Sher  Fort  k  the  strongest  hereabonts ;  it  has 
one  face  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  whence  its  supply  of  water 
cannot  be  ciit  ofif ;  all  four  sides  are  lofty  w^alls  with  towers^  much 
in  the  style  of  the  inner  work  at  Gil  git,  but  not  quite  so 
regularly  built.  Inside,  the  whole  area  is  covered,  huts  are  built 
over  it  all ;  these  huts  are  mostly  of  three  stories,  the  lowest  is 
occupied  by  the  cattle,  the  second  is  the  usual  dwelling-place, 
and  the  third  is  the  summer  living  place;  they  are  lighted  by 
small  openings  in  the  roofs.  The  Raja  has  a  nice  set  of  rooms  in 
one  corner.  Besides  the  country-people,  there  are  100  irregular 
sepoys  of  the  Maharaja's  army  quartered  in  the  fort ;  they  occupy 
the  part  next  to  the  walls,  while  the  villagers  have  the  centre. 
Thus  the  place  is  very  much  crowded.  Btibar^  which  is 
also  on  the  left  bank,  some  15  miles  up  (6000  feet  above  the  sea), 
is  in  the  same  way  a  place  where  the  villagers  live  in  the  fort; 
this  is  a  large  and  prosperous  village  thick  in  fruit-trees.  Vine 
is  much  cultivated ;  it  is  grown  in  small  vineyards  with  the 
plants  at  irregular  distances,  many  being  old  trees ;  the  whole  of 
the  vineyard  is  covered  with  a  framework  of  sticks  supported  at  a 
height  of  from  two  to  four  feet  above  the  ground,  and  over  this  the 
vines  are  trained ;  some  of  these  vineyards  are  immediately  beneath 
the  walls;  they  are  considered  as  a  good  defence  to  the  fort; 
I  think  it  more  likely  that  the  fort  is  a  good  defence  to  the  vine- 
yards, which  are  apt  to  suffer  in  a  war.  Bubar  Fort  is  not  quite 
so  strong  as  Sher,  still  it  is  reckoned  one  of  those  which  cannot  be 
taken  by  force — the  alternative,  treachery,  is  not  an  uncommon 
weapon  in  these  countries.  G^dmutlj  Singal,  and  the 
other  villages  in  this  part  of  the  valley,  have  the  dwellings 
similarly  enclosed  in  forts. 
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At  evening,  the  people,  who  have  been  occupied  in  their  ields 
during  tlie  day,  all  come  with  their  cattle  within  the  walls  and 
the  gates  are  closed ;  all  night  sentries  watch  on  the  towers,  and 
every  half  hour  the  "  AH  s  well "  resounds  through  the  stillnese, 
though  it  may  get  less  frequent  towards  the  sleepy  hours  of 
morning.  At  dawn  an  armed  party  go  forth  and  make  the  round 
of  all  places  that  might  possibly  hurhour  an  eoemy,  and  not  until 
their  search  has  proved  that  the  village  is  clear  do  others  issue 
for  their  ordinary  avocations.  At  the  time  I  marched  up  the 
valley  the  Maharaja's  relations  with  the  Yasiti  chief  were  in  a 
doubtful  state,  on  account  of  the  murder  of  Mr.  Hay  ward,  for  which 
we  were  trying  to  get  reparation ;  these  precautions,  therefore, 
may  have  been  more  than  usually  att<^nded  to.  I  did  not  myself 
lodge  within  the  forts,  hut,  having  an  escort  of  200  men  from 
Gilgit,  we  were  able  to  keep  such  a  look-out  as  effectually  to 
prevent  any  surprise. 

The  highest  point  in  the  valley  that  I  went  to  was  G^kuj. 
This  is  the  last  village  in  Punial ;  it  is  the  farthest  in  this  north- 
west corner  to  which  the  Maharaja's  power  or  influence  extends — 
and  hence  it  is  the  farthest  to  which  the  influence  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  reaches.  Gakuj  is,  by  my  observations,  6940  feet 
alxjve  the  sea  j  it  is  on  a  knob  of  rock  behind  which  is  a  sloping 
plain,  all  this  being  700  feet  above  the  river*  It  is  a  cold  windy 
place ;  snow  falls  there  in  winter  to  a  depth  varying  from  6  inches 
to  1  foot  6  inches,  and  it  stays  three  months ;  here  only  one  crop 
is  grown,  while  near  the  level  of  the  river,  600  feet  down,  two 
crops  are  got  from  the  land. 

There  is  a  strong  fort  at  Gakuj,  containing  within  it  a  spring 
of  water ;  the  garrison  is  composed  of  the  villagers — about  fifty 
fighting  men.  Part  of  the  plain  is  cultivated,  but  beyond  that 
part  stretches  a  narrow  stony  plain  backed  by  mountains  30O0 
feet  or  so  high,  their  sides  dotted  with  pencil-cedar  bushes  with 
pine-forest  above ;  this  strip  of  plain  extends  some  eight  miles  up 
the  valley,  at  which  distance  a  spur  from  the  mountains  comes  down 
and  juts  against  the  river,  making  a  natural  barrier.  This  spot, 
called  Hupar,  is  the  extreme  point  of  the  Maharaja's  territory ; 
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here  the  Punial  Raja  has  a  gnard  of  six  men,  who,  on  signs  of  an 
enemy  approaching,  would  light  a  signal  fire;  for  thia  reason  no 
cooking  of  food  ia  allowed  there,  so  the  look-ont  party  take  a  few 
days'  provisions  ready  cooked,  to  last  until  their  relief.  To  hold 
the  position  would  require  one  or  two  hundred  men.  There 
ore  two  roads  past  it,  one  of  them  only  can  be  traversed  by 
horses.  At  three  other  places  is  a  guard  kept.    One  on  the 

left  bank  of  the  Gilgit  River,  a  little  lower  down  than  Gatkiij ; 
one  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ishkoman  River  (which  falls  in  from 
the  north  above  Gakiij)  and  one  on  its  right  bank,  near,  I  think, 
its  junction  with  the  mainstream;  while  in  summer  a  gnard  is 
pushed  nearly  a  day*8  march  up  tlie  Ishkoman  Valley,  The  object 
is  to  reach  the  best  look-out  place  at  each  particular  time  of  the 
year,  and  this  must  vary  as  the  rivers  become  fordable  or  impass- 
able. The  Yasinia  have  a  guard  at  a  place  called  Shedodas,  on 
the  left  bank,  opposite  to  Hiipar. 

It  was  in  November,  1870,  that  I  went  through  Punifil.  The 
ruler  is  Rajalsa  Bagdur  (a  name  sometimes  corrupted  by  strangers 
to  Bahadur).  M^e  were  together  for  several  days ;  we  travelled  in 
company,  and  nearly  every  day  I  joined  him  in  a  game  of  polo ; 
with  such  intercourse  we  nnturally  became  well  acquainted.  He 
is  a  man  who  has  long  been  at  enmity  with  the  Yasin  family,  and 
now  entertains  the  most  lively  hatred  of  them ;  in  the  various 
tides  of  invasiou  he  has  had  to  flee  from  his  territory  and  take 
shelter  now  in  Gilgit,  now  in  Cliila;^,  and  now  in  Kashmir.  On 
the  re-conquest  of  Gilgit  by  the  Maharaja  (which  will  be  related  in 
another  chapter)  he  was  replaced  iu  his  own  country,  which  ever 
since  he  has  held  in  faithful  dependence  on  the  Maharaja's  Go- 
vernment, often  under  difficult  circumstances.  Though  an  old 
man  he  ia  strong  and  active ;  he  is  a  capital,  even  a  renownetl, 
rider*  In  character  he  is  both  brave  and  politic,  at  the  same  time 
cautious  and  enterprising.  He  is  much  feared  by  his  enemies 
and  liked  by  his  people;  these  obey  him  implicitly;  it  is  their 
custom,  on  meeting  him,  to  go  up  and  kiss  his  hand;  this,  I 
believe,  to  be  the  general  old  custom  in  Dardistau,  or  at  all 
events  in  that  part  of  it  where  the  government  is  monarchical. 
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Mr,  Hayward,  wlio  made  friends  with  the  Yasiii  chief,  Kixja  Isa 
Bfigdiu-'s  worst  enemy,  took  a  dislike  to  the  latter.  I  speak  of 
him  as  I  myself  found  him. 

Indus  Floods. 

In  several  of  the  preceding  chapters,  as  well  as  in  the  present 
one,  various  physical  phenomena  have  been  noted,  which  either 
have  caused  or  have  been  likely  to  cause  a  flood  in  the  Indus 
River  or  in  some  of  its  tributaries.  Thus  in  Central  Ladakb  we 
encountered  signs  of  the  river  having  been  dammed  by  the  protxu- 
sion  of  fans  or  by  landslips,  and  such  a  keeping  back  of  the  water 
is  likely  to  be  followed  by  a  working  out  of  a  channel  through 
the  dam  quickly  enough  to  produce  a  flood.  By  the  Artindu 
Glacier  we  saw  liow  little  side  lakes  were  every  now  and  then 
being  formed,  the  sudden  draining  of  which  sometimes  made  a 
flood  pereeptible  at  all  events  in  the  tributary  valley  if  not  in  the 
main  one.  Again,  the  instance  of  the  Tarshing  Glacier  shows 
how  ice  can  act  as  the  dam  of  a  lake  of  considerable  size,  whose 
body  of  water  is  enough  when  loosed  to  effect  enormous  damage. 
Now  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Indus — where,  after  the  unexplored 
space,  we  again  become  acquainted  with  it  ^floods  have  been  ex- 
perienced which  were  the  outcome  of  the  greatest  of  the  events 
whose  nature  has  just  been  explained;  only  the  greatest  have 
such  effect  as  to  be  observed  in  t!iose  inferior  regions,  the  others 
are  masked,  either  by  the  addition  of  the  volumes  of  water  of  the 
lower  tributaries  of  the  river,  or  by  the  gradual  dying  out  of 
the  flood  with  the  distance  and  with  the  bends  and  shallows 
of  the  river. 

Two  great  floods  have  been  noted  in  the  part  where  the  Indus 
leaves  our  map ;  they  have  been  remembered  on  account  of  their 
extraordinary  height,  and  of  the  great  havoc  they  effected.  The 
first  is  the  flood  which  devastated  the  plain  of  Chrtch  in  Hazara 
in  the  year  1841,  The  second  is  that  whicli  in  1858  caused  such 
a  rise  of  the  river  at  Atak  (Attock)  that  the  waters  of  the  Kabul 
stream  were  penned  back,  and,  overflow  ing,  destroyed  a  great  part 
of  the  British  cantonment  of  Naunhahra.     Each  of  these  has  been 
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the  subject  of  much  inquiry  as  to  its  origin,  and  differing  opinions 
have  been  and  perbiips  still  are  held  abuut  tliem.  I  wish  now  to 
add  something  to  the  facts  from  which  conclusions  must  be  drawn, 
and  to  see  whether  we  shall  not  tlien  have  evidence  from  which  wo 
cau  form  a  firm  and  stable  opinion. 

The  flood  of  1841  was  in  this  wise.  It  occurred,  as  near  as  I 
can  make  out,  in  the  beginning  of  June  of  tliat  year.  At  Atak, 
a  place  12  or  15  miles  below  where  the  latitude-parallel  of  34° 
crosses  the  Indus,  the  river  had  been  observed  duiing  several 
months,  indeed  from  December  of  the  previous  year  onwards,  to 
be  unusually  low ;  in  the  spring  it  had  risen  a  little  from  the 
sno^v  melting,  but  oidy  a  little,  so  that  at  the  end  of  May  (when 
in  ordinary  years  the  volume  has  greatly  increased)  it  was  still 
extraordinarily  low.  This  in  itself  should  have  been  enough  to 
warn  the  people  who  dwelt  by  its  banks,  but  so  little  was  it 
thought  of  that  a  portion  of  the  Sikh  army  was  encamped  on  the 
low  plain  of  Chach  which  bordered  the  river.  One  day  in  the 
beginning  of  June,  at  two  in  the  afternoon,  the  waters  were  seen 
by  those  who  were  there  encamped  to  be  coming  upon  them  down 
the  various  channels,  and  to  be  swelling  out  of  these  to  over- 
spread the  plain  in  a  dark  muddy  mass,  which  swept  everything 
before  it.  The  camp  was  completely  overwhelmed ;  500  soldiers 
at  once  perished ;  only  those  who  were  witiiin  near  reach  of  the  hill- 
sides could  hope  for  safety ;  neither  trees  nor  houses  could  avail  to 
keep  those  surprised  in  tlie  plain  out  of  the  power  of  the  flood,  for 
trees  and  houses  themselves  were  swept  away ;  every  trace  of  cul- 
tivation was  effaced ;  and  the  tents,  the  baggage,  and  the  artillery, 
all  were  involved  in  the  ruin.  The  result  is  graphically  expressed 
by  Captain  J.  Abbott,  who  wrote,  **  Chach  has  been  sown  with 
barren  sand,'*  and  by  his  informant,  a  native  eye-witness,  whose 
words  were,  **  As  a  woman  with  a  wet  towel  sweeps  away  a  legion 
of  ants,  so  the  river  blotted  out  the  array  of  the  Itaja."* 

*  Jkly  eonrcea  for  this  aeoount,  beaklea  the  oral  tleacnption  of  one,  a  Sikh  writer, 
wbri  hlinsiir  imrrowly  eacapod,  aro  chiefly  a  letter  from  Dr.  Falconer  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengftl  (vol,  x,,  1841,  p.  G15),  and  a  notice  by  Coptain 
J,  AbU>tt  in  the  aaino  joui-iml  (vol.  xvii.,  pt,  i.,  1848,  p.  230).  In  tho  latter  comiuuiii- 
cfttioQ  there  id  u  micituko  as  to  the  duVo  of  the  occurrence ;  (he  time  ^'iven  by  Iho 
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Inquiries  as  to  the  place  and  mode  of  origin  of  tbis  flood, 
which  were  made  by  several  officera  at  difierent  times,  reaylted  in 
two  theories.  The  first  was  that  the  deluge  was  due  to  the 
breaking  of  the  icy  barrier  of  a  lake  which  had  been  known 
to  form  above  a  glacier  high  np  uear  the  source  of  the  Shayok 
Valley,  at  a  place  called  Kumdau ;  this  view  is  taken  by 
General  Cunningham  in  hia  book  on  Ladakh,  and  Captain  Hen- 
derson also  adopted  it  *  But  by  those  who  held  this  opinion  the 
argument  never  was  answered,  "  How  could  the  interception  of 
the  waters  of  one  branch  near  its  source  cau^e  such  a  drying  up 
of  the  river  as  was  observed,  while  scores  of  streams  of  equal 
volume  with  the  one  at  the  head  of  tlie  Shayok  still  were  pouriug 
in  their  tribute  ?  "  It  is  this  previous  fact  of  the  decided  lower- 
ing of  the  river  that  made  others  look  for  the  cause  of  the  deluge 
on  the  main  Indus,  below  the  falling  in  of  the  Shayok.  The 
true  position  of  the  barrier  (whose  formation  caused  the  waters  to 
accumulate,  and  the  breaking  of  which  loosened  them)  was  ascer- 
tained by  Major  Beeher,  who  was  on  duty  io  Kashmir  in  1858  or 
1859,  and  who  then  made  inquiries  through  the  Maharaja's 
officials,  which  resulted  in  his  acquiring  information  which  my 
own  entirely^corroborates.  Since  I  myself  saw  the  spot,  and  made 
inquiries  on  the  spot,  it  may  be  well  for  me  to  give  my  own 
information ;  the  reader  will  see  how  it  corresponds  with  what 
Major  Bocher  wrote,  the  gist  of  which  is  here  subjoined  in  a  note.t 

Hindu  rookoaiDg^the  middle  of  Juyt^  18J8— reaUj  cont?8i«)iid8  to  the  end  of  May 
or  beginning  of  Jum^,  1841,  tint!  not,  aa  ilnte  put  down,  to  tlie  Ibt  Mnyj  1842,  That 
1841  WftB  the  year  there  can  V>e  no  dtmbt,  Btnee  Dr,  FiJconer  wrote  on  the  tjth  July, 
1841,  on  receiving  news  of  the  event.  The  exact  day  I  have  not  been  able  to  deter* 
mine,  but  it  cannot  have  Iiecn  far  from  tlie  beginning  of  June. 

*  See  Joarnal  Asiatic  8oc.  Btngul,  vol.  xxviii.,  1859,  p.  1&9. 

t  In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  to  Government,  Pmijnb,  given  in  the  Joum.  Aaiftt. 
Boc.  Bengal,  vol.  xxviii.,  1850,  p.  2 lit,  Major  Itechor  expressoa  hia  disbelief  in 
CaniUDgham'a  acoount  of  the  flood,  and  sajti  thnt  it  wns  caiieocl  by  the  arrest  of  the 
main  Imliig,  aerosg  whi<'h  a  mountain  cttllcil  Ulioo  Knnn  subsided  at  a  narrow  place 
alxiut  5  cosa  (a  cobs  being  either  IJ  or  2  milcfl,  one  emmot  be  sure  which)  south  of 
Cihor,  that  Boota  Khan,  a  native  of  Ghor  now  in  Cii«hmero»  give*  the  moat  exact 
account — he  ^aw  tlie  actual  dam,  and  somo  niea  of  his  vilUige  were  btiiietl  by  the 
fftU  of  the  aofl-aoilcd  mountain,  which  ho  attribute*  to  aa  earthtjuake.  Major  BfL-her 
then  eorroboratea  the  aUive  account  by  copies  of  ncwB-letters  written  at  thnt  time 
from  Cftahmere  to  Sir  George  Clerk.  The  news-writer  says,  '*  From  Uiuiaoiira  (A«tor) 
aud  Gilgit  newB  has  arrived  thai  in  ItiBt  Jauitary  a  mountulD  (by  roftson  of  an  earth* 


At  the  time  I  was  in  those  parta  I  was  not  aware  of  vviiat 
Major  Beclier  Lad  written,  and  might  very  likely  have  passed 
along  without  thinking  of  tLe  subject  of  the  flood ;  but  on  reach- 
ing the  summit  of  Hatu  Pir,  after  taking  in  all  I  could  of  the 
grand  mountain  view  it  gives — which  reaches  as  far  down  this 
Upper  Indus  Valley  as  anyone  of  my  nation  has  ever  seen  or 
been  to  —  I  got  tiilking  to  a  man  who  belonged  to  the  village 
of  Gor,  opposite,  who  told  me  of  a  landslip  that  had  occurred  in 
the  first  ravine  below  Hatu  Pir,  either  just  at  or  just  below  the 
bend  of  the  river;  he  said  that  the  debris  of  this  landslip  had 
dammed  the  river  and  made  a  lake  ^vbich  had  extended  up  to 
Gilgit,  Thus  put  on  the  track,  I  made  inquiries  from  many 
people  and  found  that  truly  thiss  was  the  spot  where  the  obstacle 
had  occurred.  It  seems  that  in  the  late  autumn  (of  the  year 
1840  it  would  be ;  tliese  informants  are  not  exact  as  to  a  year) 
the  landslip  occurred,  of  which  the  immediate  cause  was  an 
earthquake.  I  saw  the  heaped  material,  but  was  unable  to  get 
to  the  very  place.  The  amount  of  it  was  enough  to  cause  the 
waters  of  the  Indus  to  rise  to  the  level  of  Bawaujl  Fort,  just 
on  to  the  plateau,  which  is  about  300  feet  above  the  ordinary 
level  of  the  river  near,  and  still  niore  above  the  river-bed  by 
the  dam.  With  such  a  deptb  as  this  it  will  be  under- 

stood that  the  lake  must  have  extended  far  up  the  valley.  I 
know  not  to  what  point  on  the  Indus  it  reached ;  up  the  Gilgit 
Valley  it  stretched  to  where  the  Hunza  stream  falls  in ;  the 
length  of  the  lake,  therefore,  in  that  direction  must  have  been 
35  miles,  with,  at  half  that  distance,  a  branch  leading  up  the 
main  Indus  Valley,  along  which  branch  also,  from  the  lower 
end,  it  would  have  measured  at  least  that  length.     It  is  difificult 

qnakt^)  fell  into  tbe  Indnfl  or  Attock  River,  and  has  closed  tbo  course  of  ita  atream. 
Up  to  Uie  Ist  Mny  12  eowa  of  land  in  Gilgit  Uiatrict  haa  been  submerged.  Jabbur 
Khiif],  the  chief  of  Husacxtm,  sent  in  a  note  in  Casliinere  timt  the  watera  would  con- 
tinue pent  up  for  another  month,  and  After  that  wuiilil  forco  a  pojasage  in  soinG  direc- 
tion." Again,  in  June^  1841,  he  writes,  "  From  Gilgit  tho  news  is  tlmt  tlio  waters  of 
the  Sinde  or  Attook  River,  by  reaBon  of  a  fall  of  a  mountain,  were  brimmed  up  in  the 
dilution  of  Gilgit  for  a  long  time,  and  there  woa  n  lake  reaching  to  a  distance  of 
18  cosa:  high  hill8  were  on  all  &idca  ;  when  it  had  risen  iminensel}*,  the  rivor  forced 
ita  way  with  great  velocity^  and  ie  now  pursuing  its  natural  course ;  muny  vUlagtss 
of  Yiifioofzaye,  Chuch,  and  Huzaia  huvc  been  deatroyed  by  the  deluge/' 
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to  estimate  the  width,  for  I  have  not  followed  the  course  of 
the  valleys  all  along;  it  may  Lave  been  a  raile  on  an  average; 
thua  it  must  have  been  liku  a  narrower  Pangkong  with  a 
bifurcation.  This  lake  took  from  six  to  seven  months 

to  fill.  When  the  waters  were  at  their  height  another  landslip 
occurred  just  opposite  Bawanji  (of  which  I  could  see  the  talus) ; 
this  made  a  great  wave  in  the  lake,  which  reached  over  to 
Bawanji,  but  the  debris  by  no  moans  extended  acrosa;  I  mention 
this  to  fsliow  that  such  events  as  the  sudden  falling  of  mountaiu 
masses  are  not  so  very  uncominoii,  and  also  to  provide  against 
any  future  inquirer  being  led  to  eonfound  this  fall  with  the  one 
that  made  the  lakcHlam.  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  dam  held 
until  the  lake  reached  to  the  lip  and  began  to  flow  over;*  then 
the  loose  material  gave  way  and  an  increasing  passage  allowed 
at  last  of  such  a  rush  of  waters  as  to  make  for  the  lower  parts 
a  veritable  cataclysm,  all  that  great  lake  draining  oflf  in  a  day.f 

The  next  flood  that  I  heard  of  occurred  about  the  year  1844. 
It  came  from  the  Ishkoman  Valley,  and  was  noticed  in  that  of 
Gilgit;  on  the  water  going  down,  many  fish  were  caught  in  the 
flats  above  Gilgit  by  the  Sikh  soldiers.  Mr.  Hay  ward  recognized 
the  lake  at  the  head  of  the  Ishkomau  Valley  as  the  source  of 
floods,  past  and  to  l>e  expected  ;  he  iTad  heard  that  it  was  formed 
by  glaciers  blocking  up  the  valley,  through  which  the  waters 
Bometimes  burst.  There  seems  to  be  an  impression  on  some 
that  this  blocking  is  due  to  the  falling  of  glacier  ice  across  the 
valley.  This  is  not  the  case.  It  is  only  tlie  gradual  forward 
movement  of  the  glacier  which  makes  a  dam,  when  its  direction 
is  such  that  it  must  in  that  movement  abut  against  the  opposite 

*  TLia  one  mf»y  iofer  from  what  the  news-writer  qiiotod  in  the  preTiouA  note  a&ys, 
namely,  that  up  to  tlie  Ist  Mny  18  cosBof  \um\  Imd  been  BulimL-rged,  aocJ  llmt  the 
Autor  chief  sent  word  thut  tho  waters  would  continue  pent  for  unotber  oioutb.  TkU 
eetimato,  wbich  wna  curiously  accurate,  must  hftve  been  foundal  on  on  oLeervfttion 
of  the  rate  at  which  tho  lake  waa  riijiug  and  of  the  betgbt  of  dam  that  remained 
iibove. 

t  The  poeitivo  evidence  of  thia  lake  having  been  the  cauae  of  the  Choch  flood  Ib» 
to  my  mind!,  concluaive.  In  eiamiaing  the  argumeata  in  favour  of  the  Shayok-flood 
theory,  one  cnunot  help  fleeing  that  though  there  are  very  good  proofs  of  certain  floods 
having  occurred  in  that  ralley,  there  b  nothing  to  connect  them  with  the  Gh&ch 
catastrophe, 
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side  of  a  connected  valley  j  this  process  we  saw  going  on   wit!i 
the  Tarehing  Glacier  under  Nanga  Parbat. 

TLe  next  flood  of  which  we  have  a  record  is  the  second  oi 
those  two  great  floods  first  mentioned — the  one  that  in  the  year 
1858  did  so  much  damage  at  Naushabra,  My  information  about 
this  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  above-quoted  letter  of  Major  Beeher, 
from  a  Memorandum  by  Captain  Henderson  which  precedes  it, 
and  from  papers  by  Captain  Montgomerie  and  Mr.  Obbard.*  The 
following  is  the  description  of  it.  At  5  a.m.  on  the  10th  August, 
1858,  the  Indus  at  Atak  (Attock)  was  very  low ;  at  7  A.M.  it  had 
risen  10  feet ;  by  half  an  hour  after  noon  it  had  risen  50  feet, 
and  it  continued  to  rise  until  it  stood  nindif  feet  higher  than  in 
the  morning.  The  fall  was  very  alow  ;  during  the  12th  August  it 
returned  very  much  to  tlio  position  it  occupied  belbre  the  flood 
came*  Captain  Henderson  speaks  of  the  water  as  "  welling  up 
quietly  but  very  rapidly,"  and  says  that  four  hours  after  the  rise 
began,  and  three  and  a  half  hours  before  the  masimum,  he  crossed 
the  river  in  a  boat.  This  flood  also  produced  diflferenee  of 

opinion  as  to  t!ie  place  of  origiu  of  it.  Some  said  that  the  flood 
of  1841  and  this  one  both  came  from  the  same  spot,  near  the  head 
of  the  Shayok  Valley.  But  the  inquiries  made  by  Majors  Beeher 
and  Montgomerie  cleared  up  the  doubt  about  this  also.  The  Maha- 
raja's people  up  and  down  the  Indus  were  asked  for  information ; 
the  only  news  of  a  flood  which  came  in  answer  was  from  those  at 
Bawaujl,  where  a  great  flood  had  been  noticed  by  the  sepoys, 
and  timbers  were  seen  floating  which  they  recognized  as  tho 
gateway  of  Numbiil  Fort,  Now  Numbul  is  no  other  than  Niomal, 
a  place  a  little  way  up  the  valley  of  the  Hunza  River.  From  this 
and  other  evidence  obtained  from  them,  there  remains  no  doubt 
that  the  flood  ci^me  from  that  valley.  My  own  inquiries  at  Gilgit 
brought  me  to  tho  same  conclusion ;  I  was  told  that  in  three  or 
four  places  in  that  valley  the  flood  had  carried  away  the  half  of 
a  village-fort  J  these,  doubtless,  were  whore,  for  the  sake  of  a 
water-supply,  the  fort  had  been  built  at  the  edge  of  an  alluvial 
cliff;  I  heard  also  that  Shams,  a  village  of  Hunza,  was  carried 
•  For  both  of  theae  aco  Journal  Aaialic  8oc  of  B«ngn],  ?oi  xxix.,  1800. 
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away  altogether.  As  to  the  cause,  my  inforraanta  said  tliat  it  was 
the  bursting  of  the  harrier  of  a  lake  that  had  been  made  by  a  land- 
shp,  not  by  a  glacier,  iu  the  8binshftl  Valley. 

One  other  flood  I  may  mention*  In  the  year  1865,  one 
evening  in  the  month  of  Har,  whifh  corresponds  with  the  latter 
lialf  of  June  and  the  first  half  of  July,  at  9  or  10  P.M.,  a  flood, 
which  originated  in  the  Ighkoman  Valley,  passed  Gilgit.  It 
came  very  suddenly  indeed,  and  it  lasted  but  a  few  hours.  The 
guard  at  the  rope-bridge  by  Gilgit  Fort  were  surprised  and  carried 
away  by  it ;  Ave  of  them  were  drowned ;  the  sixth,  being  sup- 
ported by  a  log  of  wood  he  had  come  in  contact  with,  wa«  saved, 
being  stranded  two  miles  below. 

A  theory  has  been  formed,  and  supported  with  much  ability,* 
that  in  such  cases  as  the  two  great  iloods  of  1841  and  1858  the 
rise  of  the  water  at,  say,  Atak,  was  not  due  to  the  arrival  of  the 
very  water  that  had  been  pent  up  and  then  let  loose,  but  was  a 
wave  transmitted  all  down  the  river  from  the  spot  where  the  dam 
broke — a  wave  started  by  the  sudden  impinging  of  the  water  of 
the  lake,  or  of  the  breaking  dam,  or  both,  on  the  river-water,  down 
which,  it  is  supposed,  the  wave  travelled,  like  as  in  a  trough  full 
of  water  you  may,  by  letting  something  fall,  send  a  wave  along 
without  the  passage  of  any  particle  of  water  along  the  length  of  it» 

After  considering  the  arguments  for  and  against  this  theory,  I 
find  it  very  diificnlt  to  form  a  conclusion,  but  on  the  whole  I 
incline  to  believe  that  the  floods  were  caused  by  the  actual  arrival 
of  the  pent  waters,  and  were  not  waves  in  the  river.  True  it  is 
that  Captain  Henderson's  description  of  the  flood  of  1858,  of  ita 
gentle  rise,  and  the  steadiness  of  the  cuiTcnt  during  the  rise»  make 
that  particular  flood  look  more  like  a  wave-rising  than  a  down- 
rushing  of  the  waters.  It  may  be  that  this  flood  was  really  a 
wave,  and  that  the  one  of  1841,  of  which  the'  description  is  very 
different,  was  not  so.  If  so,  the  cause  of  the  difference  may  be 
found  iu  tliis,  that  in  August,  1858,  the  Indus  was  much  fuller 

•  See  tlio  puperB  in  the  Joomal  Asiatic  Sr>c.  of  BengBl,  vol.  %xix,t  "On  llio 
TrunBlation  of  Waves  of  Water  willi  refcreuce  to  tlie  Great  Flottd  of  the  Indus  in 
1858,"  by  J.  Obbartl ;  '*  On  the  Phyeical  Differeiife  between  a  Ruah  of  Water  down 
ft  Channel  and  Urn  Tmnamhaion  of  a  Wave  down  a  BiTer."  by  Archdeacon  Pratt. 
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than  in  June^  1841  (when,  aa  we  have  seen,  the  river  waa  much 
dried  up),  and  bo  waa  more  likely  to  transmit  a  wavf?.  But  the 
consitlerations  are  many  which  k ad  me  to  doubt  the  possibility  of 
such  wave-transmission  down  suoh  a  river  as  the  Upper  Indus. 
Some  of  the  objections  had  been  stated  by  Art-hdeacon  Pratt, 
w^ho  did  not  stand  forth  aa  an  advocate  of  the  wave-theory  as 
applied  to  these  particular  cases,  though  on  the  whole  he  in- 
clined to  it.  The  general  shallowness  of  the  river  as 
compared  with  the  great  height  of  the  wave  at  Atak  is  a 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  theory,  for  waves  require  depth  for 
their  transmission ;  and  the  irregularity  of  the  river-channel  iu 
depth  and  width  would  render  difficult  the  passHge  of  a  wave  for 
such  a  great  distance,  for  in  meeting  with  so  many  changes  as 
there  are  tn  that  course  the  wave,  supposing  it  had  started,  might 
have  been  so  retarded  as  that  the  waters  themselves  of  the  lake 
should  have  overtaken  it,  acd  then,  probably,  it  would  have  been 
masked  by  the  flood  proper ;  again,  the  bends  of  the  river,  by 
adding  to  the  friction,  would  tend  to  the  same  result.  These 
affect  the  question  of  the  transmission  of  a  wave.  But  there  is  a 
great  doubt  in  my  mind,  whether  the  dam-breaking  was  an  event 
of  such  a  character  as  to  produce  a  wave.  There  does  not  seem, 
at  all  events  in  the  case  of  1841,  to  have  been  a  sudden  giving 
way  of  the  dam,  not  a  slipping  of  a  whole  mass  of  debris,  but 
rather  a  sweejiing  out  of  a  channel  through  it,  which  let  pass  the 
waters  more  or  less  gradually.  On  the  other  hand  it 
has  been  said  that  the  passage  of  the  flood  from  point  to  point 
was  so  quick  that  it  seemed  more  like  the  translation  of  a  wave 
than  the  passage  of  water  itself.  If  so,  this  is  an  important 
argument ;  I  have  not  myself  seen  records  that  clearly  prove  such 
a  rate  of  passage.  The  subject  is  still  one  of  groat  doubt ;  the 
wave-theory  seems  to  me  at  all  events  "  not  proven." 
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DARDISTAN  :  THE  PEOPLE. 


GENBRAL  DE8CHIPTI0N  OF  THB  Sl&D^  —  CASTES  —  MURAmf ADAKIBM  AMONG  THB 
PA  KM — ^BrDDUIRT   DAIIDfl  —  SUNDRY  NOTTSB, 

The  existence  of  the  Dards  as  a  separate  race,  aa  well  as  some- 
thing of  their  language,  have  for  a  good  many  yeai*s  been  facts 
within  the  reach  of  reader.^  of  travels ;  but  the  information  made 
known  about  them  has  till  lately  been  extremely  meagre.  Dr. 
Leitner  has  collected  and  appended  to  his  own  work  the  pre- 
viouBly  published  notices  about  this  people  and  their  country,  and 
these  show  how  very  little  knowledge  there  waa  on  the  subject. 
Dr.  Leitner  visited  Dardistan  in  1866,  and,  having  supph?mented 
his  inquiries  of  that  time  by  iuvestigationa  into  Dard  dialects  and 
customs  made  through  men  of  the  race  whom  ho  gathered  round 
him  at  Labor,  he  has  given  the  results  in  a  work  that  is  of  the 
greatest  value  to  all  who  take  interest  in  tribes  that  have  Jong 
lived  sepiu-ate,  unknown  to  all  but  their  nearest  neighbours,  and  a 
knowledge  of  whose  relationships  may  throw  light  on  some  of  tho 
moat  weighty  ethnographical  questions." 

Dr.  Leitner's  researches  in  the  various  dialects ;  the  great 
amount  of  knowledge  of  them  which  he,  wliile  his  opportunities 
were  still  imperfect,  acquired;  the  philusophical  acumen  shown  in 
niiistering  much  of  tho  grammar  of  these  lyi written  hmguages  ; 
these  command  high  admiration.  The  songs  and  proverbs  he  has 
recorded  and  thus  preserved  from  oblivion,  make  another  part  of 
tlie  book  for  which  the  hearty  acknowledgments  of  the  public 
are  due. 

As  to  the  *  History  of  the  Wars  with  Kashmir/  given  in  the 
same  work  of  Dr.  Leitner's,  as  taken  down  from  the  statements  of 

•  •  Tho  Languages  aud  Rtwoa  of  DanliatuD/  parts  i.,  ii.,  and  iil,  by  Dr.  G.  W. 
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a  native  of  Sazin,  there  are  iu  this  many  exaggerations  and  inac- 
curacies^ — so  many,  indeed,  are  they,  and  so  difficult  is  it  to  wash 
free  from  them  the  grains  of  truth  that  are  mixed  n|\  so  con- 
fused is  the  whole  tuio,  that  the  account  is  of  hut  little  value. 
The  '  Hough  Chronological  Sketch '  given  in  Part  IIL,  p.  81,  is 
of  more  accuracy.  Dr.  Leitner  himself  wonkl  he  ready  to  ailmit 
that  such  a  history,  derived  as  it  must  he  from  the  moutlis  of  a 
few,  who  could  not  have  been  eye-witiieeses  of  most  that  they 
told,  must  be  but  approximately  true.  In  the  next  chapter  of 
this  book  will  be  given  the  version  of  the  !iistory  (from  informa- 
tion obtained  in  much  the  same  way)  whicli  I  myself  conceive  to 
be  nearest  the  truth.  1  wivs  careful  to  get  accounts  from  both 
sides  whenever  it  was  practicable,  and  I  believe  that  as  much 
as  I  have  ventured  to  put  down  is  not  far  from  right. 

Mr.  Hay  word,  who  travelled  farther  into  Uardistan  than  either 
Dr.  Leitner  or  myself,  made  a  map  of  the  Gilgit  River  basin, 
which  is  a  great  addition  to  our  knowledge ;  tliis,  with  other 
geographical  information  of  much  value  derived  from  hia  personal 
observation,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society  for  1870.  Mr.  Huyvvard*s  view  of  the  later 
history  of  Gilgit  and  Yasin,  and  of  the  political  situation,  as 
expressed  in  a  letter  to  the  *  Pioneer  *  newspaper,  which  is  repro- 
duce<l  in  Dr.  Loitner's  Appenchx,  is  so  evidently  colouretl  by  the 
source  from  which  it  came — the  month  of  Mir  Walli,  the  man  who 
afterwards  treacherously  murdered  Hayward,  but  who  at  first  made 
him,  for  his  own  purposes,  his  frieud — that  one  cannot  take  it  as  a 
sober  statement  of  facts. 

I  must  now  pass  on  to  tell  what  I  myself  have  observed  of 
these  Dards;  Dr.  Leitner's  account  and  mine  will,  I  think,  often 
be  found  to  supplement  each  other,  and  on  the  subject  of  eth- 
nology only  to  differ  in  minor  respects. 


General  DEScRirTioN  of  the  Dakds, 

Whether  we  judge  from  language  or  from  |thysiognomy»  the 
conclusion  is  inevitable  that  the  Dards  are  an  Arynn  race. 

For  physiipie;  they  are  broad-sliouMered,  moderately  stout- 
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built,  well-proportioned  men.  Tliey  are  active  and  enduring. 
They  are  good  as  monntaiEeers,  and  those  who  hare  been  used  to 
act  as  porters  are  strong  and  quick  in  the  work;  but  in  some 
parts  they  have  never  been  trained  to  coolis'  work,  and  will  not 
undet^o  it.  In  face  they  can  in  general  hardly  be  called  hand- 
some^  but  still  they  have  a  rather  good  cast  of  countenance  ;  their 
hair  is  usually  blafk,  sometimes  brown ;  in  complexion  they  are 
moderately  fair,  the  shade  is  sometimes^  but  not  always,  light 
enough  for  thu  red  to  show  tli rough  it.  Their  eyes  are  either 
brown  or  hazel.  Their  voice  and  manner  of  speech  is  somewhat 
harsh  ;  those  who  have  learned  Panjabi  have  a  particularly  hard 
way  of  speaking  that  language. 

The  photograph  given  of  a  group  of  Dards  (after  Frith)  is  an 
admirable  representation  of  some  men  of  the  race  who  live  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dnls ;  these  fellows  are  a^  hardy  and  enduring 
as  any  men  I  have  ever  met  with;  though  living  in  the  most 
trying  circnmstauces  of  climate,  they  are  not  oppressed  or  weighed 
down  by  them,  but  keep  such  a  cheerfulness  as  the  inhabitants  of 
the  most  favoured  climes  and  countries  may  envy. 

The  disposition  and  bearing  of  the  Dards  is  independent  and 
bold ;  they  will  not  endure  to  be  put  upon,  hut  stand  out  for  their 
rights,  and  stand  up  against  oppression  as  long  as  possible.  They 
are  by  no  means  sol't-hearted ;  but  they  are  not  disobliging  when 
taken  in  the  right  way.  For  intellect,  it  seems  to  me  that  they 
are,  as  a  race,  decideilly  clever ;  if  not  so  ingenious  as  the  Kash- 
miris, yet  they  are  both  clear-headed  and  quick. 

Such  qualities  as  these  make  them  a  people  that  one  must 
sympathise  with.  A  people  who  are  bold  and,  though  not  caring 
much  for  human  life,  are  not  bloodthirsty;  a  people  who  will 
meet  one  on  even  terms,  without  sycophancy  or  fear  on  the  on© 
hand  or  impertinent  self-assertion  on  the  other ;  such  are  not  so 
often  met  with  in  the  East  but  what  one  welcomes  and  values  them. 

The  women,  of  the  districts  I  went  through,  I  did  not  consider 
pretty ;  those  of  Gilgit  are  better  than  those  of  Astor,  but  few  of 
them  could  be  called  good-looking.  Yasin,  a  place  I  eould  not 
visit,  has  n  greater  reputation  for  female  beauty. 
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The  dress  of  tho  Diirda  is  woollen,  except  among  the  higher 
people^  who  wear  cotton  clothes  for  the  siiinraer  if  they  can  get 
them ;  the  dress  consists  of  pyjamas,  choga  (or  gown-coat),  a 
waistband  to  confine  this,  and  lastly,  a  cap  and  eJtausBure^  both  of 
peculiar  construction.  Tho  cap  is  a  bag  of  woollen  cloth  half  a 
yard  long,  which  ia  rolled  up  outwards  at  the  edges  until  it  gets 
to  the  size  to  fit  comfortably  to  the  head,  round  which  the  roll 
makes  a  protection  from  cold  or  from  sun  nearly  as  good  as 
a  turban.  For  their  feet  they  have  strips  and  acmps  of  leather 
put  under  and  over  and  round  the  ftx>t,  and  a  long  thin  strip 
wound  round  and  round  to  keep  all  these  in  place.  The  head- 
dress is  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  Dards;  wherever  they  are 
scattered,  and  with  whomsoever  they  are  mixed  up^ — \nth  the  one 
exception  of  the  Buddhist  Dards  to  be  mentioned  below— they 
keep  that  kind  of  cap. 

Castes.* 

There  are  certain  subdivisions  of  the  Dard  race  which  may  he 
called  castes,  since  they  are  kept  up  by  rules  more  or  less  strin- 
gent against  the  intermarriage  of  those  who  belong  to  different 
divisions.  To  trace  these  out  is  a  matter  of  much  importance,  for 
they  probably  give  indications,  if  one  knew  how  to  interpret  them, 
of  the  sources  from  which  the  present  community  has  been  com- 
pounded, and  of  the  order  of  successive  occupations  of  the  country, 
and  of  the  supremacy  of  dilTercnt  nations. 

According  to  my  inquiries,  the  following  are  the  important 
caste  divisions  in  the  order  of  their  recognized  rank  ;t 


(1)  Ronu. 

•  *  »  ♦ 


(2)  Shin, 
(a)  Yosbkun, 


(4)  Kromin. 

(5)  Dum. 


As  to  tho  first,  Bonn,  I  am  not  clear  whether  any  importance 
may  be  attached  to  the  division.  In  no  other  account  have  I  seen 
the  name  mentioned,  bat  in  the  Gilgit  country  it  is  certain  that  a 

*  Tho  Bubstanee  of  tiiia  and  tho  next  diviaion  of  the  chapter  waa  commtjaioaleJ 
in  ft  paper  which  I  read  to  the  Oriented  Congress  that  met  in  London  in  Sept.,  1874. 

t  Beaide«  ihene,  I  hnvo  in  one  vilhvge,  TayliginJi  near  DruH,  heard  of  a  cfwto 
called  Eom.  I  was  nnable  to  find  out  the  eilent  or  lelalive  importance  of  thin  caatc, 
or  to  collato  it  with  Iho  othera. 
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small  number  of  families  are  of  a  caste  called  Honu,  and  that  they 
are  beld  higher  even  than  the  Shio.  It  is  possible  that  this  rank 
is  derived  from  their  having  in  former  generations  held  some 
offices  of  power,  hence  the  caste  eould  not  be  wide-spread  ;  as,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  a  clue  worth  following  out,  I  record  the  fact. 

The  remaining  four  Ciistes  are  of  undoubted  importance  in  an 
ethnographical  view.  These  are  the  same  divisions  as  are  given 
in  an  account  of  the  Cbilasis  by  Captain  Ommaney,  in  the  Panjab 
Government  Gazette,  of  Feb.  28,  18^8,  quoted  in  the  Appendix 
to  Dr.  Leitner's  work ;  and  they  are  also  spoken  of  as  tlio  four 
primary  divisions  by  Dr.  Leitner's  informant,  a  Saidni ;  Dr.  Leitncr 
himself,  by  adding  the  names  of  many  other  castes  (whicli  I 
incline  to  think  are  subdivisions),  makes  less  of  this  fourfold 
separation,  and  he  inverts  the  positions  of  Kremin  and  Drim.* 

Beginning  with  the  lowest  of  the  four;  we  find  the  DCtms 
acting  as  musicians,  like  the  low-caste  Marasis  of  the  Panjab  and 
tlie  Domes  of  other  parts  of  India,  and  like  also  the  Bems  of  Ladakh 
and  the  Batals  of  Kashmir.  It  will  bo  remembered,  too,  that  the 
lowest  caste  at  Jummoo — the  outcasts  to  whora  was  relegated  the 
lowest  kinds  of  work — is  called  Dumj  though  there  the  musicians 
and  dancers  are  not  taken  from  among  tbem.  Thus  all  through 
these  hills,  in  all  the  different  nations,  wc-  find  a  lowest  caste,  one 
everywhere  treated  as  nniit  for  ordinary  social  intercourse,  corre- 
sponding in  all  the  cases  either  in  name  or  in  occupation,  or  some- 
times in  both.  It  is  true  that  in  each  nation  that  lowest  caste  has 
something  of  the  general  characteristics  of  the-  nation  as  a  whole. 
In  every  case  their  language  is  the  same  as  that  of  those  they  live 
with,  and  has  no  connection  with  that  of  the  similar  caste  in  the 
neighbouring  nation.  In  Jbrni  and  features  they  are  somewhat  like 
and  somewhat  different  from  those  who  are  in  some  measure  their 
masters ;  we  saw  that  the  Dums  of  the  Outer  Hills  differ  in  form 
and  complexion  from  the  men  of  the  higher  castes,  and  that  tlie 
Batftls  of  Kashmir  by  no  means  equal  the  ordinary  type  of  Kanhmiri. 
Of  the  Bems  of  Ladiikb  and  the  Dums  of  Dardistan  I  hardly 
eaw  enough  (for  in  truth  they  are  few  in  number)  to  be  able  to 

•  'BardistBti/  part  li.,  p.  25,  and  jmrt  ill,  p.  48, 
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generalise  about  thera  in  respect  of  tliis.  But  even  a  resemblance 
more  or  less  complete  would  not,  in  my  opinion,  outweigh  the 
probability  derived  from  the  other  facta,  that  in  all  these  cases  we 
have  remnants  of  the  early,  pre- Aryan,  race  that  inhabited  India. 
If  this  be  so  it  is  a  new,  and  I  think  unexpected,  fact,  the  exist- 
ence of  this  race  among  tlie  high  raonntains  and  in  the  snowy 
country. 

The  Kreniim  seem  to  correspond  in  function  with  the  KaJulre 
of  India  (the  Jiwars  of  the  Panjab),  for  they  act  as  potters,  millers, 
carriers,  <S:c.  Thus  they  are  analogous  in  position  to  the  Sudras 
of  India,  and  it  seems  likely  that  they  had  an  analogous  origin, 
that  they  are  descendants  (with  some  intermixture  of  blood)  of 
those  of  the  aborigines  who  earliest  and  most  easily  coalesced 
with  the  nation  that  overcame  them.  I  do  not  find  the  Kremins 
very  numerous;  certainly  there  are  not  many  in  Gilgit. 

The  Yashkun  is  the  most  numerous  of  all  the  castes.  In 
Gilgit  and  Astor  they  are  the  body  of  the  people,  whose  chief 
occupation  is,  of  course,  agriculture.  Dr.  Leitner  speaks  of  the 
Yashkun  as  "a  cast©  formed  by  the  intermixture  between  the 
Shin  and  a  low  (?  aboriginal)  race  " ;  this  view  does  not  recom- 
mend itself  to  me  j  it  is  more  likely  that  the  Kremin  had  some 
such  origin,  but  that  the  Yashkun,  who  follow  all  the  same  occu- 
pations as  the  Shin,  and  in  physique  and  physiognomy  are  their 
equals,  should  have  so  originated  is  far  less  probable.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  they  and  the  Shin  together  made  up  the 
race  (which  we  may  call  Dard)  that  invaded  this  country  and  took 
it  from  the  earlier  inhabitants.  What  may  have  been  the  origin 
of  that  (probably  previous)  division  into  Shin  and  Yashkim  is  a 
point  both  curious  and  important — a  question  which  at  present 
I  see  no  w^ay  of  solving.  Dr.  Leifner'e  information  that  a  Shin 
may  marry  a  Yashkun  woman,  while  no  Yashkun  may  marry  a 
Shin  woman,  is  highly  interesting ;  this  custom  is  just  like  that 
described  in  Chapter  ili,  as  followed  by  the  Rajputs  in  connec- 
tion with  the  cultivating  classes ;  here  I  would  again  point  out 
the  natural  corollary  to  be  drawn  from  it— that  the  higher  race 
thus  remains  leas  pure  (that  is  less  separate)  than  the  lower. 
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We  now  come  to  tlie  Shlnj  the  highoet  of  the  four  generally- 
distributed  castes.  In  some  isohUed  places  they  make  the  ma- 
jority, or  oven  constitute  the  whole,  of  the  community,  hot  in 
Gilgit  itself  they  are  not  so  uumerous  as  the  Yashkun,  nor  are 
they  so  in  Astor. 

There  is  a  pecnliarity  of  manners  most  strange  and  curious 
attaching  to  some  of  the  Dards.  It  belongs  especially,  perhaps 
even  solely,  to  this  Shin  caste.  Attention  to  the  point  is  desirable, 
as  it  may,  by  comparison  with  customs  that  may  be  found  in  other 
races,  enable  us  some  day  to  trace  out  the  origin  of  the  tribe. 
Tlie  thing  is  this  ;  they  hold  the  cow  in  abhorrence ;  they  look  on 
it  in  much  the  same  way  that  the  ordinary  Mnhammadon  regards 
a  pig.  They  wiU  not  drink  cow's  milk,  nor  do  they  eat  or  make 
butter  freni  it-  Nor  even  will  they  burn  cowdnng,  the  fuel  that 
is  so  commonly  used  in  the  East.  Some  cattle  they  are  obliged 
to  keep  for  ploughing,  but  they  have  as  little  as  possible  to  do 
with  them  ;  i\hen  the  cow  calves  they  will  put  the  calf  to  the  udder 
by  pushiug  it  with  a  forked  stick,  and  will  not  touch  it  with  their 
hands. 

A  greater,  more  astonishing,  contrast  between  their  way  of 
luoking  at  a  cow  and  the  consideration  which  the  Hindus  give  to 
the  animal  it  would  be  impossible  to  conceive. 

In  some  places  I  have  found  other  customs  accompanying 
this,  For  instance,  at  Dashkiu,  13  miles  below  Astor,  where 
the  j^eople  are  Shin,  they  will  not  eat  fowls  nor  touch  them ; 
in  this  they  approach  the  Hindus.  Here,  too,  I  was  told  that 
they  have  an  objection  to  cultivating  tobacco  and  red  pepper; 
whether  these  last  peculiarities  attach  to  the  Shin  generally  I 
cannot  say. 

I  think  that  these  restricting  customs  are  already  dying  out, 
and  that  they  exist  mostly  where  there  is  a  geographically  isolated 
community  of  Shin  without  the  other  castes. 

The  table  at  tho  beginning  of  Chapter  xx.  shows  in  what 
countries  the  Shin  caste  is  found  and  in  what  the  Yashkun  pre- 
vails. The  Shin  occur,  mixed  with  Yashkun,  along  the  Indus 
Valley  and  in  those  side  valleys  that  immediately  lead  up  from  it. 
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The  Yashkiin  without  any  Slim  arc  found  in  more  tligtant  places, 
in  the  upper  parts  of  the  valleys  of  the  Indus  tributaries,  namely 
in  Nagar,  Hunza,  Isbkoman,  Yasm,  and  Chitral. 


MuHAMMADANISM  AMONG  THE  DABDS. 

The  Dards  are  now  (with  the  exception  that  will  he  noted 
farther  on)  Muhammadan.*  Formerly  they  had  some  kind  of 
idohitry  of  which  we  know  not  much,  nor  do  we  know  at  what  period 
they  were  converted  to  Islam.  At  the  time  the  Sikhs  annexed 
Gilgit  and  Astor  the  people  of  those  places  were  in  some  respects 
hut  very  weak  Muhammadans ;  it  so  happened  that  the  Sikh 
commander,  Nathu  Shall  by  natne,  was  a  Muhammadan  and  a 
8ycd ;  he  acquired  over  these  Dards  a  groat  influence,  and  he 
exerted  it  to  make  **good  Muhammadans"  of  them,  to  get  them 
to  atteud  more  carefully  to  the  forms  of  their  religion.  It  is  a 
fact  that  before  Nathu  Shah  came  (say  in  1842)  the  Astor  people 
used  to  burn  their  dead,  and  not  bury  them  as  Muhammadans 
should.  A  curious  remnant  of  the  custom  still  remains  there — 
when  they  bury  they  light  a  fire  by  the  grave ;  it  is  true  they 
will  now  tell  you  tljat  they  light  the  fire  to  keep  ofif  jackals  ;  this 
may  be  in  some  sense  true,  that  is  to  say  they  could  hardly  recon- 
cile themselves  to  leaving  the  body  in  its  grav'e  undestroyed,  so 
they  lit  the  fire  as  thoy  had  been  used  to,  and  this  satisfied  them 
in  giving  some  security  as  against  the  beasts  of  prey  and  at  the 
same  time  making  a  link  with  the  past. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  say  that  these  Dards  are  Muham- 
madan ;  they  are  dividtd  into  three  separate  Muhammadan  sects 
— Sunl^  Shia,  and  Moloi. 

Suni  and  Shia  require  no  description,  as  the  division  exists  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  Muhammadan  world.  The  Molai  sect 
corresponds  very  nearly,  or  it  may  be  exactly,  with  that  sect 
called  Nur  Bakhsh  which  we  found  in  Baltistan  (see  Chapter  xvi,), 
which  was  a  modification  of  the  Shia.     The  name  must  have  its 

*  Thia  must  Ikj  Inkcn  without  prejudice  lo  the  qiiefition  of  tho  rclalionsLip  of  the 
Kafirs  to  ih^  Hards.  It  is  true  at  all  cTenta  of  thofle  who  have  bs  yet  been  lioMitely 
idfliBsed  as  Dards. 
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origin  from  the  Arabic  MatdUj  God,  they  thus  calling  themselves 
"  the  G-odly."  In  mattei-a  of  prayer  and  fasting  they  follow  the 
Sunl  ways,  but  in  creed  (as  regards  the  proper  succession  of 
Muhammad's  successors  to  the  Khalifat)  they  are  Shias. 

The  Molais  and  Shias  will  drink  wine,  the  Sunis  will  not.  Of 
the  diflerent  castes  it  would  seem  that  the  people  of  each  may 
belong  to  any  of  the  three  religions  sects;  the  religious  dif- 
ferences do  not  depend  on  the  caste,  but  are  more  geographical ; 
this  is  illustrated  by  the  table  given  iu  Chapter  xx* 


Buddhist  Dards. 

I  have  now  to  record  some  facts  as  to  an  outlying  portion  of 
the  Dard  race,  which  are  of  peculiar  interest.  In  that  narrow 
part  of  the  Indus  Valley  which  was  described  under  the  heading 
of  "  Central  Ladiikli "  (Clmpter  xiii.),  are  some  villages  inhabited 
by  Dards  who  follow  the  Buddhist  faith ;  who,  though  remnants 
left  by  a  wave  of  immigration  from  the  direction  of  Gilgit,  have 
so  far  amalgamated  with  the  Bhots  that  they  obey  the  Lamas  as 
spiritual  loaders. 

Muhammadan  Dards,  whose  locality  is  denoted  on  the  map 
either  as  outlying  or  outetretching  portions  of  the  main  area 
occupied  by  the  Dard  race,  reach  up  close  to  these  Buddhist 
Dards,  but  the  villages  of  each  are  distinct.  The  following  places 
— villages  and  hamlets — are  inhabited  by  the  Buddhist  Dards: 
Orugurdo,  Sanacha,  Urdus,  Darcdik,  Garkon,  Dah,  Phindur, 
Boldes,  Hanu,  Lower  and  LTpper. 

That  they  did  come  from  the  direction  of  Gilgit  they  have  a 
tradition,  and  many  circumstances  of  language  and  manners  show 
tliat  in  spite  of  their  being  Buddhists  in  religion  they  are  one  in 
origin  with  those  Dards  we  have  been  describing.  But  I  think 
they  belong  to  an  earlier  immigration ;  probably  a  small  number 
reached  their  present  seat  and  settled  there,  separated  from  the 
main  mass  of  their  tribe-brethren,  at  a  time  before  the  Dards  were 
converted  to  Muhammadanism,  so  that  the  transition  ii-om  their 
ancient  faith  to  Buddhism  was  not  difficult.  At  that  time  the 
neighbouring  Ballis  also  may  still  have  been  Buddhists.     Later, 
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when  the  Dards  had  become  Muhammadan,  they  spread  again  in 
this  direction,  and  the  newer  comers  have  joined  on  with,  or  become 
next-door  neighbours  to,  the  earher  migrants. 

The  llace  Map  Bhowa  the  area  of  these  Buddhist  Dards  under 
the  same  colour  as  all  the  rest  of  that  race,  while  the  Faith 
Map  shows  it  under  the  same  colour  as  the  Ladakhis  who  are 
Buddhists.  The  Language  Map  shows  a  division  of  even  this 
small  area,  for  while  in  the  greater  number  of  villages  above 
enumerated  a  truly  Uard  language  is  spoken,  in  the  Hanu  side- 
valluy  the  people  have  lost  their  original  language,  and  speak 
only  the  Tibetan  Ladakhi ;  in  the  Language  Map,  therefore,  that 
valley  is  coloured  with  tho  rest  of  the  country  where  the  Tibetan 
tongue  is  spoken,  while  the  other  villages  are  classed  as  Dard- 
speaking. 

These  Buddhist  Bards  have  little  or  no  trace  of  Tibetan  in 
their  faces ;  tlie  two  races  have  not  mixed,  or  not  much  mixed ; 
their  faee  is  Aryan,  but  not  a  fine  stamp  of  Aryan ;  their  noses 
are  small,  though  often  slightly  hooked,  their  chin  narrow.*  Jn 
stature  they  are  taller  than  the  average  Ladakhi,  but  they  are 
not  such  fine  men  as  tlie  Dards  of  DrtU,  Astor,  or  Gilgit.  They 
wear  the  pigtail  as  the  Ladakbis  do,  and  their  dress  is  the  same 
as  theirs,  including  the  drooping  cap  figured  at  p,  240, 

They  are  a  dreadfully  dirty  people,  far  more  so  than  any  other 
tribe  1  have  ever  met  with  ;  tiieir  faces  are  blotched  with  black 
dirt,  which  they  never  think  of  removing.  As  a  means  of  purify- 
ing, instead  of  washing*  they  burn  twigs  of  pencil-cedar,  and  let 
the  smoke  and  the  scent  from  it  come  over  them  and  inside  their 
clothes;  they  do  this  before  eating,  not  perhaps  generally  but 
on  feast-days,  and  at  other  times  when  they  think  puritieation  to 
be  necessary.  Their  women,  who  are  not  shy  of  being  seen,  sur- 
pass even  the  men  in  dirtiness,  and  altogether  are  the  most 
miserable  of  objects. 

I  could  not  hear  that  there  was  any  distinction  of  castes  among 
them ;  indeed  what  I  heard  made  me  think  there  was  not.     One 

*  Among'  the  MuljammadBii  Dards  aLdo^  aa  in  tlie  ^ppcr  part  of  tho  Ifarpo  Vnlley 
in  Konduj  I  have  found  thia  nanow-chinncd,  low^Aryao,  form  of  face.  It  may  after 
all  be  due  to  an  adaixture  of  breed,  in  tUia  c&a&  with  the  Boliu. 
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mjgkt  infer  tliat  they  are,  or  have  been,  of  the  Shia  caste,  from 
the  fact  that  all  those  customs  concerning  the  cow,  which  we  saw 
to  be  characteristic  of  that  caste,  are  held  by  these  Buddhist 
Dards  to  au  extreme  degree. 

It  18  curious  to  trace  how  in  some  respects  they  keep  t^  the 
customs  of  the  race  they  sprang  from,  and  how  in  others  tliey 
have  adopted  the  customs  of  the  Buddhists.  There  seems  to  be 
an  instance  of  the  former  case  in  that  their  lieadmen  of  villages 
(at  all  events  in  the  Hiinu  Valley)  are  elected  for  three  years 
only,  and  even  within  that  time  are  sometimes  changed ;  this  is 
certainly  a  trace  of  the  republican  system,  of  which  something  will 
be  paid  in  Chapter  XX.  On  the  other  hand,  we  see  them  following 
the  Buddhist  Ladilklus  in  the  practice  of  polyandry,  to  which 
they  are  completely  given ;  among  these  KudtUiist  Dards  a 
wonjan  has  sometimes  as  many  as  five  husbands. 

Their  religion,  I  think,  lies  easy  upon  them  ;  they  are  not  so 
attentive  to  its  ordinances  as  the  Ladakhis  are ;  and  I  do  not 
think  that  any  of  their  young  men  are  trained  up  to  be  Lamas. 
Their  dead  they  bum,  and  the  bones  of  them  they  stow  away  in 
holes  in  the  cliff,  closing  up  these  with  stones.    ^ 


Sundry  Notes. 

Leaving  now  the  Buddhist  Dards,  we  will  note  a  few  isolated 
facts  concerning  the  race  generally. 

It  has  been  seen  from  the  map  that  the  Dards  have  spread, 
driven  by  want,  or  by  oppression,  or  by  disturbances,  from  their* 
own  countries  across  certain  ridges  into  valleys  that  were  occu- 
pied by  other  races;  in  these  they  often  live  side  by  side  with 
those  other  races — as  with  the  Kashmiiis  and  the  Baltis— some- 
times in  villages  separate,  sometimes  occupying  part  of  the  same 
village. 

At  Rondu  the  Diirds  nearly  equal  the  Baltis ;  the  two  do  not 
intermarry.  At  Basho  also  the  two  races  are  about  half  and  half, 
but  here  they  have  intermarried,  and  the  distinctiveness  has  been 
broken  up.  At  Duru  and  at  Sat  pur  they  are  oi'  those  who  do  not 
drink  cow's  milk ;  these  must  bo  of  the  Shin  caste. 
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At  Dras  the  Dards  (who  here  are  Sunls)  form  more  tlian  half 
the  community,  the  others  being  BaUis,  who  are  Shias, 

Wherever  the  Dardg  are  in  contact  with  Baltis  or  with  Bhots, 
these  others  call  them  (whether  thoy  he  Muhammadan  or  Bud- 
dhist Dards)  Brohpct  or  Blokpd,  The  word  Brok  or  Blok  means 
in  Tibetan  a  high  pasture-ground,  and  Brokpa  or  Blokpa  mnst 
mean  a  **  hifj^hlander.*'  The  origin  of  this  appellation  for  the 
I>ards  I  take  to  be  this,  that  they  first  came  in  contact  with  the 
Baltia  by  coming  over  the  Passes  and  }=ettling  in  the  higher  parta 
of  the  yalleys,  parts  that  perhaps  had  been  left  unoccupied. 

There  is  a  colony  of  Kashmiri  among  the  Dards  at  Gilgit,  or 
rather  there  is  an  infusion  of  Kashrain  blood  in  a  certain  section 
of  the  Gilgit  people ;  many  generations  back  there  mnst  have 
been  a  settlement  of  Kashmiris,  who  took  unto  themselves  Gilgiti 
wives.  The  descendants  have  quite  lost  the  language  and  the 
ways  of  Kashmir,  and  to  a  stranger's  eye  they  are  quite  GiJgiti, 
but  the  Dards  themselves  distinguish,  and,  as  to  intermarrying, 
keep  separate  from  them. 

In  one  or  two  higher  valleys  of  Baltistan  I  have  noticed  a 
diGFerence  in  the  people,  as  compared  with  the  ordinary  Baltl, 
which  may  perhaps  be  duo  to  some  admixture  of  Dard  blood, 
although  the  fact  is  not  noticed  or  known  by  the  people  them- 
gelves.  Thus,  at  Pakora  in  Bialdu  the  men  were  much  better 
looking  than  the  ordinary  Baltia ;  thoy  had  well-shaped  features^ 
and  had  a  manly  bearing ;  I  noted  this  at  a  time  when  I  knew  less 
about  the  Dards  than  afterwards;  now,  it  seems  to  me  likely  that 
some  of  that  race  came  over  the  diffieidt  Passes  from  Nagar  and 
made  a  settlement  among  the  Baltis.  Again,  in  the  Turmik 
Valley,  many  villagers  have  a  high  and  broad  forehead,  and 
hooked  nose,  though  they  call  themselves  Baltl;  I  have  little 
doubt  that  here  too  is  Dard  blood,  the  immigrating  Dards  having 
become  absorbed  uito  the  community  of  Baltis,  but  still  making 
a  mark.  These  two  cases  I  have  not  represented  on  the  Race 
Map,  not  thinking  them  distinct  enough  for  that;  the  area  of 
Turmik  and  of  Braldii  is  coloured  for  Balti  alone. 

There  is  one  other  peculiarity  belonging  to  a  class,  which  may 
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be  an  ethnological  rariation  due  to  a  strain  of  the  Dard.  In 
general  the  class  of  Rajaa  and  the  class  of  Wazirs  in  Baltistan 
are  not  only  better  looking  than  the  ordinary  Balti,  bat  have  cer- 
tain differences  of  cast  of  face.  The  Rajaa  are  of  several  different 
stems,  more  or  less  connected  by  marriage ;  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  see  them  with  a  light  complexion  and  light  eyes  and  a  hooked 
nose,  iu  all  these  respects  differing  much  from  their  Balti  snbjeetfi. 
The  Wazir  class  intermarry  among  themselveB,  and  also  take 
girls  from  among  the  ordinary  Baltis  for  their  wives;  hence  they 
have  a  larger  pro|3oilion  of  Balti  bluod  than  their  masters, 

Cunningham  i-emarks  that  the  earlier  Rajas  of  Shigar  had 
the  title  of  Tham,  which,  it  seems,  is  the  word  for  king  in  the 
Hunza  language*;  now  whatever  may  be  the  affinities  of  the 
Ilunza  language  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  Hunza  people  are 
IJards.  All  these  facts  go  to  support  the  view  that  Dard  blood 
is  shared  by  the  Balti  rulers.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  probable 
that  at  different  times  the  Dards  had  given  rulers  to  the  Baltis 
and  the  Baltis  to  the  Dards,  for,  as  Cuuningham  states,  the  ehiefe 
of  Astor  are  called  by  the  Tibetan  title  of  Makpon. 

*  Bj  my  own  iofonnatiOD,  Amacha  is  tlio  name  of  tbe  prceent  caste  of  Shigar 
Ettjfts,  or  else  the  title  they  are  oaUod  by;  it  ia  a  word  of  the  origin  of  which  I  know 
nothing. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

DARDISTAN:  OrLGIT  HISTORY. 

BEFORE  THE  OOMINft  OF  THE   &TKH8  IN  1842  — THE  eiKH   OCCITPATION ;    1842  TO  1847  — 

TOE  9ucces«i0?j  or  tue  Dor.RAs;   1847  —  the  extulbion  op  the  iKxmAS;   1852 

BJt-OOHQrEST    BY   THE    DOGBAS  ;     ISGO^LATEB   HOflTLLITlKt» ;     1863    TO    1869^ — 

0BA3V0ES  AT  yasTn  ;   1870  TO  1873. 

Befoi«e  the  coming  of  the  8i khs  in  1842.* 

As  far  back  as  the  time  of  any  tradition  that  has  reached  me, 
Gilgit  has  been  governed  by  Rajas ;  it  has  not  been  of  those 
valleys  ruled  a  domocfacy,  siioh  as,  in  connection  with  eome 
neighbouring  countries,  we  sliall  later  describe. 

The  early  Rajas  of  Gilgit  were  culled  Trakane ;  that  was  the 
name  of  their  caste  or  family ;  this  caste  is  now  extinct,  except 
that  the  present  titular  Raja  has  a  slight  strain  of  that  blood 
from  the  female  side.  Tradition  mentions  as  the  founder  of  this 
royal  family  of  Trakane  on©  Trakan,  a  personage  described  i\a  of 
miraculous  powers.  I  was  told  the  names  of  half-a-dozen  rulers 
after  him  whom  we  still  must  count  as  outside  the  bounds  of 
history ;  these  are  Axar,  Jamsher,  Khisrau,  Fardos,  and  Habikan 
his  SOU-  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  most  of  these  names  are  old 
Persian  ones.  The  succeeding  names  1  think  we  may  depend 
upon,  namely  : 

Guritham. 

Muhammad  Khao,  son  of  Guritham. 

Abas,  brother  to  Muhammad  Khan, 

Of  the  name  Guritham  the  last  syllable  must  be  the  same 
word  **tham"  which  in  the  Ilunza  language  means  "king"  or 

♦  I  flm  not  Bare  of  tliJs  date  to  a  year :  J.  D.  Cunningham  ('  History  of  the  Sikha  *) 
BayB,  "^  Towards  the  end  of  1843  the  eeclnded  principality  of  Gilgit  was  ovenim  and 
ftunexcd  to  Oa&hracre  by  the  Sikha."  But  my  other  information  pointed  to  the  yew 
1842. 
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"  raja";  the  uatno  "  Grnii"  ia  found  in  composition  in  Gurikot,  hot 
meaiiiog  "  fort/* ;  there  is  one  Guiikot  in  the  Aster  Valley  and 
another  in  the  Kishanganga  Valley. 

Abas  was  the  last  of  the  Trakane  linej  with  him  ended  the 
independence  of  Gilgit;  henceforward  the  valley  waa  devastated 
hy  successive  invasions  of  the  neighbouring  Rajas,  wlio,  each  in 
turn,  first  acquired  the  country  and  then  was  defeated  and  killed 
by  some  other.  In  the  twenty  or  thirty  years  ending  with  1842 
there  were  five  dynastic  revolutions  in  Gilgit,  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Sulaiman  Shah,  ruler  of  Yasin,  of  the  Bakhte  caste  or 
family,  conquered  Gilgit  from  either  Muhammad  Ivhan  or  Abas, 
I  do  not  know  whieli. 

(2)  Azad  Khan,  ruler  of  Punial,  killed  Sulaiman  Shah  at 
Sher  and  ruled  in  his  stead  in  Gilgit. 

(3)  Tair  Shah,  ruler  of  Nagar,  displaced  and  killed  Azad 
Khan ;  he  himself  died  a  natural  death,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son.  Shah  Sakandar. 

(4)  Gaur  Hahman,  ruler  of  Yasin,  conquered  Gilgit  and  killed 
Shah  Sakandar. 

(5)  Karim  Khan,  brother  to  Shah  Sakandar  who  was  killed, 
with  the  aid  of  a  Sikh  force,  expelled  Gaur  llahman  from  Gilgit 
a  year  and  a  half  after  his  acquisition  of  it. 

This  brings  us  to  the  year  1842,  and  from  that  time  Gilgit 
history  becomes  bound  up  with  Kashmir ;  from  here  onwards  it  is 
known  in  more  detail. 

But  first  I  must  speak  of  Gaur  Rahman,  who,  though  expelled 
at  this  stage,  will  again  appear  on  the  scene  in  a  prominent  part. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Mulk  Iman,*  the  ruler  of  YMn.     He 


■ 


*  Dr.  Leitner  states  tljal  Miitk  Iman  waa  brother  to  Sulnimin  Sbftli;  this  vould 
make  Bialairnan  Shab  uncle  to  Gaur  Ealiiimu,  but  in  another  place  Dr.  Lcitner  speaks 
of  Sulftinittti  Shah  au  Gaur  Rnbtuan's  prpat-UDok" ;  f  do  not  know  which  is  correct 

I  haxt  had  given  ma  the  imiutjii  of  eigfht  b^'Ds  of  ihia  Mulk  Iman : — Gaur  Rnhman : 
Gul  Sher  Khao,  the  son  of  a  goli,  or  concul)ine  :  L©  wajs  killed  ia  tlie  %ht  at  Madori  : 
Mir-i-Imaii,  the  son  of  a  Rani :  be  was  killed  in  Chilml,  in  1H70;  Aklmr  Iman,  the 
BOQ  of  a  goli ;  he  vaa  killed  bj  hit  nepht'W,  Mulk  Ituau :  Kbalil-i-Imunf  the  son  of  a 
goll :  h©  Uvea  at  Tui,  in  Ya»in(1870'):  Dur  i-Iman  ;  he  waa  killetl  at  Madori  :  SojV, 
the  son  of  a  goli :  bo  wm  HviDg  iu  Yadiu  in  1870  :  Zedtilla  Khan,  the  eon  of  a  ^li; 
he  wa»  killed  at  liu^an  in  1SG9. 
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was  a  most  bloodthirsty  man;  as  ranch  so  perhaps,  though  he 
had  Dot  the  same  opportunities  of  killing  on  a  large  scale,  as 
Theodore  of  Abyssinia.  There  are  many  tales  told  of  his  ferocity 
and  brutality ;  the  Dards  generally  are  rather  careless  of  life,  but 
with  his  deeds  they  were  disgusted.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  fac^t  that 
on  one  occasion  at  least  he  killed  a  young  ehild  by  throwing  it  up 
and  cutting  it  in  the  air  with  his  sword.  And  I  cannot  doubt  the 
truth  of  this  that  I  heard,  that,  he 'stopping  at  Naupura,  on  a  vil* 
lage  headman  being  brought  before  him  on  some  complaint,  or  else 
coming  to  complain  of  bis  people,  Gaur  Eahmfm  beckoned  him 
naar^  and  then,  with  his  sword,  cut  the  man^s  head  off  with  a 
blow ;  then  he  would  let  no  one  touch  the  body  to  bury  it,  but 
would  have  it  devoured  by  the  dogs.  They  say  that  when  he  was 
ill  he  would  have  some  men  killed  for  niifm,  tliat  is,  as  a  propiti- 
atory sacrifice.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  special  enmity  and 
spite  against  the  people  of  Gilgit,  who  suffered  terribly  under  his 
two  reigns,  but  to  have  spared  the  Punial  people. 

Gaur  Kahumn  married  first  the  maternal  aunt  of  Inian-ul-Mulk, 
ruler  of  Chitral,  secondly  the  sister  of  the  same  Iman-ul-Mulk, 
and,  thirdly,  the  daughter  of  Azad  Khan,  of  Punial,  that  is,  it 
would  seem,  the  daughter  of  the  man  who  killed  his  uncle. 
From  the  first  nrnrriage  he  had  two  sons,  Mulk  Inidn  (named 
after  his  grandfather)  and  Mir  Wcdl ;  from  the  second  marriage 
he  had  a  sou,  PaMwfm  BaMdur^  who  is  also  called  Gliulam 
Mabai-ud-din ;  from  the  third  marriage  he  had  two  sons,  one  was 
Mir  GMzl,  the  other  (whose  name  I  do  not  know)  was  killed  by 
his  half-brother  Mulk  Iman. 


The  Sikh  Occupation  ;  1842  to  1847. 


Gaur'Bahman,  as  stated  above,  comiug  from  Tasin,  conquered 
Gilgit  and  killed  the  then  ruler,  Raja  Shah  Sakandar.  Shah 
Sakandar's  brother,  Karim  Khan,  having  escaped  to  Gor,  from 
there  sent  an  agent  to  the  Sikh  Governor  of  Kashmir  imploring  aid. 
The  appeal  was  responded  to.  A  couple  of  Sikh  regiments  were 
sent  under  Nathu  Shah,  a  Syed,  of  Gujranwala,  who  held  the  rank 
of  colonel.     This  was  about  the  year  1842.     Up  to  this  time  the 
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Sikhs  had  not  occupied  the  intarBiediato  country  of  Aster,  but 
tliey  had  mado  it  tributary  to  tliem ;  now  on  advancing  they 
established  a  post  there  to  make  their  commonications  sure.* 

Kathu  Shah  encountered  Gaur  Rahman  (who  seems  to  have 
relinquiijhed  Gilgit  itself)  at  Basin,  three  miles  higher  up  tho 
valley  J  and  defeated  him  ;  Gaur  Kahman  retired  into  Punial. 

Shortly  afterwards,  in  the  same  year,  one  Ifathra  Das,  having 
boasted  to  the  Sikh  Governor  of  Kashmir  that  he  could  easily  settle 
the  whole  country  of  CJilgit,  was  sent  to  supersede  Nathii  Shah. 
Coming  to  Gilgit,  Mathru  Das  weot  fonvard  to  the  frontier  by 
Sharot  witli  part  of  the  Sikh  force,  Nathu  8hah  retaining  the  rest. 
Gaur  Rahman  attacked  Matlira  Das  and  his  force  in  the  stony 
plain  between  Sharot  and  Gulpiir  and  defeated  them  with  great 
loss,  having  here  some  horsemen  to  aid  him.    Mathra  Das  himself 
ran  straight  away  to  Kashmir;  but  Nathu,  who  was  really  a  soldier, 
came  up  with  his  reserve  from  Gilgit  and  prepared  to  engage 
Gaur  Rahman.     But  before  they  came  to  blows  negotiations  were 
entered  into,  and  the  strange  result  was  that  it  was  agreed  the 
Sikhs  should  hold  Gilgit,  the  boundary  being  drawn  where  tlie  two 
forces  were  confronting  each  other,  that  being,  indeed,  tho  usual 
boundary  of  Gilgit,  and  that  Gaur  Rahman  should  give  his  daughter 
in  marriage  to  Nathii  Shah,  the  commander  of  the  Sikhs.   Not  only 
was  this  done,  but  the  Huuza  Raja  (Ghazan  Khan)  and  the  Nagar 
Raja,  who  were  there  as  allies  to  Gaur  Rahman,  did  the  same  thing ; 
each  gave  a  daughter  to  Nathu  Shah,  and  peace  was  made  all  round. 
Of  course  Nathu  Shah  did  not  give  over  Gilgit  completely  to 
Raja  Karim  Khan,  who  had  called  in  his  aid,  but  there  was  a 
kind  of  joiut  government  established.     Karim  Khan  had  certain 
dues   from   the  people   allotted  to  him ;   further  imposts  were, 
I  think,  made  for  the  Sikh  Government;  a  small  Sikh  force  was 
fixed  at  Gilgit  under  a  thanadar,  and  Nathu  Shah  himself  re- 
turned to  Kashmir,  or  rather  (for  reasons   connected  with  the 
Sikh  troubles  which  were  then  brewing)  passed  through  Kashmir, 
avoiding  Sirinagar,  to  the  Panjab. 

We  have  seen  that  Karim  Khan  was  not  of  the  old  rulers  of 
*  Fof  mx  incident  in  tl^e  hietory  of  AsioT  near  this  time»  eee  p.  403. 
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Gilgit;  hia  father  had  conquered  it;  his  brother  and  he  himself 
had  been  turned  out  by  Ganr  Eahmiin,  who  had  just  the  same 
right  to  it  as  the  other's  father — that  is,  no  right  at  all,  but  only 
the  power  of  acquiring  it  Karim  Kban  asked  the  aid  of  strangers 
— of  the  Sikhs— to  get  back  the  country  j  they  got  it  back,  but,  as 
was  to  bo  expected,  hehl  it  more  for  themselves  than  for  him. 

Thus  were  things  settled ;  and  this  was  the  state  that  Maharaja 
Gulab  Siugli  succeeded  to  when  he  received  Kashmir  in  accordance 
with  the  two  treaties  made  by  the  British,  with  the  Sikh  Darbar 
in  one  case,  and  himself  in  the  other.* 

The    SunOESRIOV    rm>   tui^    nnonla>    1 R^"^ 


()n  Kashmir,  and  with  it  GiJgit  b^ipg  ceded  to  Gulab  Singh, 
Nathu  Shah  left  the  Sikhs  and  transfeiTed  his  services  to  the  new 
ruler,  and  went  to  take  possession  of  Gilgit  for  him.  In  this  there 
was  no  difficulty.  The  Dogra  troops  relieved  the  Sikh  posts  at  Astor 
and  Gilgit ;  most  of  the  Sikli  soldiers  took  service  under  the  new 
rulers ;  they  were  few  in  number,  those  at  Gilgit  being  perhaps 
not  more  than  one  hundred. 

The  frontier  at  this  time  was  between  Shakaiot  and  Gulpiir, 
in  the  main  valley,  and  somewhere  above  Chaprot,  on  the  Hunza 
stream.  Since  then,  after  many  oscillations,  of  some  of  wliich  an 
accoimt  will  be  given  farthc^r  on,  the  changes  made  have  resulted 
in  this,  that  Punial  has  been  brought  within  the  Maharaja's 
boundary  as  a  dependent  Rajaship,  and  that  his  territory  in  the 
valley  of  the  Hunza  River  has  been  contracted  by  Chaprot  having 
been  wrested  from  him  by  the  Hunza  people. 

It  has  been  the  subject  of  remark  by  some  that  the  words  of 
the  treaty  between  the  British  Government  and  Maharaja  Gulab 
Singh  (see  Appendix  V.),  namely,  **  the  hilly  or  mountainous 
ooimtry,  with  its  dependencies,  situated  eastward  of  the  river 
Indus  and  westward  of  the  river  Ravee,"  cannot  be  made  to 
include  Gilgit,  which  indeed  is  on  the  north  of  the  Indus. 

But  the  fact  is  these  words  will  not  bear  any  close  geographical 
examination  or  application  at  all.  Ladakh,  which  certainly  was 
•  Bee  Chap,  i^  p.  20,  and  Appondix  V. 
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intended  to  be  brou^^lit  in,  is  north-east  and  north  of  the  Ravi,  and 
not  west  of  it ;  Kashmir  itself,  the  chief  object  of  the  treaty, 
cimnot  accurately  be  said  to  be  west  of  it  either,  while  it  is  both 
east  and  west  of  the  Indus.  The  framers  did  not  know  very 
exactly  nor  care  to  express  very  closely  how  the  countries  lay  ; 
but  afterwards,  at  leisure,  a  commission  was  sent  by  the  British 
Government,  which  laid  do>vn  a  [portion  of  the  boundary*,  and  by 
that  commission  both  Ladakh  and  Gilgit  were  recognized  as  part 
of  the  countries  lianded  over  to  Maharaja  Gulab  Singh.  To 

Gilgit  came  Lieuts.  Vans  Agnew  and  Young,*  uf  the  Bengal 
Eugineera.  I  do  not  hear  how  far  they  went  up  the  main  valley ; 
on  the  Hunza  River  they  went  to  the  frontier,  then  beyond  Chaprot 
Also  they  wrote  to  the  Hunza  Ivaja  asking  his  leave  to  come  there, 
but  he  refused  it.  At  thin  time  (which  was,  I  think,  in  the  year 
1817)  the  actual  boundary,  as  before  said,  was  above  Chaprot  in 
one  valley,  and  between  Shakaiot  and  Gulpiir  in  the  other. 

The  state  of  peace  did  not  long  continue.  Shortly  aft^r  the 
visit  of  the  two  English  officers,  the  Hunza  Raja  made  an  attack 
on  the  Gilgit  territory  and  plundered  five  villages ;  he  justified 
his  thus  breaking  peace  with  Nathfl  Shah  by  saying  that  Nathu 
Shah  had  brokuii  faith  with  him  in  bringing  the  Farangls  to  see 
the  country.  Nathu  Shah  led  a  force  up  the  valley  of  the  Hunza 
River  to  avenge  this  attack,  but  his  force  was  destroyed  and  he 
himself  was  killed,  as  also  was  Karun  Klian,  the  titular  Kaja  of 
Gilgit,  who  had  accompanied  him.t 

*  Lieut.  Vans  Aj^icw  wa»  mimlered  nt  MuUan ;  Lieut.  Toong  Ib  nowOol.  (Balph) 
Young,  B.E-i.  ConimisKitintir  in  the  Paajab. 

t  kiu'tm  Kbrtit  vifia  uucoociicd  in  tho  title  of  Rnja  of  Gilgit  by  his  son,  MuUoiq- 
mml  KliiiM.  Thia  on©,  frora  the  trembles  that  will  he  doscribetl  immetlifttely,  retired 
to  Kasbmir,  where  he  died.  Thus  when,  on  will  be  told!,  tbe  Mahamja  of  Eniibmi]', 
after  losiuK  tjilgit,  rtoonqucred  it,  tberu  waa  no  ouu  to  represent  tho  fatoily  In  whose 
nid  tbe  SikliB  had  originally  orrired  in  tho  country.  But  the  present  Mflhamja  looked 
about  for  »ome  one  of  Ihat  faiuilyt  and  then  heard  of  a  Ixiy  threo  ycojst  old,  whoee 
paretitfl>;o  was  this — Karim  Khan  liod  marrie4l  u  woiciftii  of  tho  okl  Tmkan  o^ste;  » 
<iaugUt*.'r  of  thia  marriage  hod  roftrried  Zaftir,  tho  proaent  Raja  of  Nagjir ;  of  those 
a  boy  wii8  h  im,  whose  nune  is  Alidiid.  Tho  Maharaja  wrote  to  tbe  father  saying 
he  would  ILkei  to  do  aometbing  for  the  boy  ;  tberenixtn  Zufar  sent  the  eliild,  nud  aaid 
tbe  MuhoiAJa  might  have  bim  for  good  and  all.  He  Uvea  at  Gilgit.  with  the  title  of 
Baja,  and  with  aotne,  not  very  important,  rightfli  to  a  share  of  cottuin  dues.  When 
I  aaw  him  he  wsa  a  aharp  little  boy  of  thirteen. 
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Ganr  Raliman,  too,  who  at  this  time  governed  Punial  and 
Yaein,  joined  iti  against  the  Dogras ;  the  people  of  Durel  joined 
also ;  Gilgit  Fort  fell  into  the  hands  of  these  allies. 

To  put  things  right  Maharaja  Gulah  Singh  sent  two  columns, 
one  from  Hasora  and  one  from  Baltistan  ;  there  was  some  fighting, 
and  then  i>eace  was  made  on  the  basis  of  the  former  state  of  things. 
After  this  a  few  years  went  by  without  any  great  disturbances, 
until  events  occurred  which  caused  the  Maharaja  to  lose  all  of 
Dardistan  that  he  possessed  oo  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus. 

The  Expulsion  of  the  Doqras;  1852. 

In  1852  Sant  Singh  was  Thanadar,  or  Commander,  at  Gilgit 
Fort ;  there  was  another  fort  at  Nanptira,  a  couple  of  miles  off, 
held  by  a  Gurkha  regiment  of  the  Jlaharaja's,  under  Ram  Din, 
Commandant ;  and  one  Bhiip  Bingb  was  in  command  of  the 
reserves  at  Bawanji  and  Astor. 

I  do  not  know  what  it  was  that  made  Ganr  Rahman  to  perceive 
and  urged  him  to  take  advantage  of  his  opportunity.  He  suddenly 
brought  a  force  that  surrounded  and  separated  the  two  forts. 

Bhiip  Singli,  hearing  of  this,  advanced  to  their  relief  with  some 
1200  men.  lie  crossed  the  Nila  Dhar,  a  ridge  which  separates 
the  Se  and  Gilgit  valleys,  and  had  reached  to  the  bank  of  the 
Gilgit  River,  where  there  is  a  narrow  space  between  the  water  and 
the  alluvial  cliff;  the  path  here  rises  from  the  level  of  the  stream 
to  an  alluvial  platform  two  or  three  hundred  feet  above  it  by  a 
narrow  gully.  But  here  he  found  the  road  stopped  by  the  enemy; 
the  Dilrda  ha<l  barricaded  every  possible  channel  of  access,  they 
had  built  sangars,  or  stone  breastworks,  across  every  gully  that  led 
to  the  higher  ground.  And  the  Dards  had  also  managed,  by  pass- 
ing along  difficult  raountnin  paths,  to  get  to  the  rear  of  the  Dogras, 
so  that  their  retreat  by  the  way  th(*y  had  come  was  made  equally 
difficult  with  their  advance.  The  river  by  their  side  was  swift  and 
deep,  there  was  no  hope  to  be  gained  from  that ;  at  the  same  time 
the  Hunza  people  assembled  with  adverse  intent  on  the  left  bank 
opposite,  within  gunshot.     In  short  Bhup  Singh  was  caught  in  a 
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trap.     Thus  encircled  he  was  helpless  unless  by  main  force  he 
could  push  hia  way  up  one  of  the  defiles. 

The  Dards  then  began  to  play  the  game  of  double-dealing  in 
which  they  are  such  adepts.*  They  promised  Bhup  Singh  provi- 
sions, for  of  these  he  was  quite  short.,  and  a  safe  passage  back  if 
he  would  agree  to  retire.  This  he  consented  to  do,  and  he  waited 
for  days  in  hopes  of  the  food  coming ;  the  Dards  kept  him  in  ex- 
pectation, and  fed  his  hopes ;  one  might  almost  fancy  that  they 
had  learnt  a  lesson  from  Akbar  Khiiu  of  Kabul.  Thus  for  seven 
days  the  Dogras  were  kept  without  food,  and  only  then,  when  they 
were  so  reduced  in  strength  as  to  be  helpless,  did  the  enemy  begin 
their  attack*  The  Hunza  people  fired  from  the  left  bank,  while 
Gaur  Hahman's  army  sent  from  the  summits  of  the  alluvial  cliffs 
close  above  a  storm  of  bullets  and  stones  that  soon  overwiielmed 
the  force.  Near  a  thousand  died  on  the  spot ;  a  hundred  or  two 
were  taken  prisoners  nnd  sold  into  slavery .t 

1  tliiuk  that  Gaur  Kahman  himself  was  not  present  here,  but 
that  tlie  Dards  were  led  by  his  brother  and  his  sons. 

While  the  Maharaja's  reserve  was  thus  being  dispose  I  of,  a 
somewhat  similar  tragedy  was  being  done  upon  his  troops  at 
Gilgit  and  Naupura,  who,  we  saw,  had  been  separately  surrounded. 
Kaupura  is  on  an  alluvial  or  fun  plateau,  250  feet  above  the 
Gilgit  plain.  An  adjutant  with  two  or  three  hundred  men  sallied 
from  Gilgit  Fort  in  order  to  succour  the  garrison  of  Naupura  ; 
they  divided  into  two  parties,  those  who  went  by  an  upper  path 
were  cut  to  pieces,  the  others  succeeded  in  throwing  themselves 
into  tho  fort.  But  here,  too,  ifltions  failed,  and,  besides,  the 
supply  of  water  was  cut  off  by  the  enemy.  Then  began  negotia- 
tions as  before,  and  the  force  was  allowed  to  retire ;  they  were 
being  passed  down,  when,  as  I  hear,  one  of  the  Dards  made  a  grab 
at  a  gold  earring  which  tho  Commandant  wore ;  this  he  resisted, 
and  the  affray  was  the  signal  for  a  general  assault  on  the  Bogra 
troops.     These  collected  themselves  into  a  walled  enclosm-e^the 

*  I  do  not  mean  to  Bay  that  tlie  Deids  are  mnch  given  to  doiible-dDaling :  I  think 
thnt  tho  Dard  ohftn\ctur,  tit  all  evtuta  uf  tho  lowL-r  claases,  is  geaerelly  htraightfnrward. 
But  iu  war  ttioy  would  count  Buch  a,  weupon  quitu  n  fair  cue,  and  eertainly  they  can 
xa&kei  gocHi  use  of  it. 

t  Van  of  tberio  surTiTOf b  ib  now,  they  aay,  a  rich  mewthant  in  Yai-kaud, 
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place  abounds  with  sncli — and  defended  themselves  gallantly  for  a 
whole  day,  but  they  were  at  last  overpowered ;  about  300  were 
killed  and  a  few  were  made  slaves.  Eighteen  years  later  I  met 
one  of  these;  he  was  a  Rajput,  but  he  had  been  forced  to  become  a 
JIuhammadan  for  the  sake  of  hia  life  ;  lie  was  taken  into  the  house- 
hold of  one  of  the  family  of  Gaur  Raliman,  and  gi'ew  into  a  position 
of  great  confidence  there,  and  had  become  boiind  up  in  feeling 
with  the  Darda. 

Then  camo  the  turn  of  Gilgit  Fort.  I  do  not  know  exactly 
how  it  was  managed  (for  where  the  destruction  was  so  thorough  it 
is  not  easy  to  get  the  evidence  of  eye-witnesses),  but  I  believe  that 
in  somewhat  the  same  way  all  the  garrison  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  Dards  and  were  killed.  The  Gurkha  soldiers  in  the  Maharaja's 
army,  as  in  the  British,  take  their  families  with  them  on  service ; 
their  wives  were  in  Crilglt  Fort ;  these  were  all  killed  excepting 
one,  who,  throwing  herself  into  the  river  that  flows  by  the  fort, 
managed  to  cross  it  and  to  reach  the  Indus,  and  to  cross  that  also 
to  Bawanji ;  they  say  that  she  swam  the  Indus  holding  on  to  a 
cow's  tail;  at  all  events  she  escaped  to  tell  the  story,  and  she 
DOW  receives  a  pension  in  Kashmir. 

Thus,  as  before  said,  the  Dogras  were  expelled  from  all  that 
part  of  Dardistan  which  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus.  Gaur 
Eahman  again  ruled  in  Gilgit. 

From  the  time  when  these  events  happened,  from  the  year 
1852,  onwards  for  eight  years,  the  Maharaja's  boundar}%  below 
Haramosh,  remained  at  the  Indus ;  above  Ilaramosh,  that  is,  in 
Baltistan,  he  possessed  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  A 
considerable  force  was  kept  at  Bawanji;  a  few  small  raids  took 
place,  but  no  important  movement ;  once  by  way  of  reprisal  an 
expedition  was  made  into  Se,  but  none  of  the  country  on  that 
side  of  the  Indus  was  for  a  long  time  occupied.  It  seems  to  have 
been  Gulab  Singh's  fixed  policy  to  advance  no  farther. 


Ee-conquest  by  the  Dogeas;  1860. 

In  1857  the  present  Maharaja,  Ranblr  Singli,  succeeded  his 
father,  Gulab  Sbgh,  and  he  soon  formed  in  his  mind  the  intention 
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of  regaining  on  the  frontier  what  bad  been  lost,  and  re-esta- 
blishing the  name  and  reputation  of  his  army.  At  first,  however, 
his  attention  and  his  resources  were  employed  in  the  operations 
attending  the  Indian  Mutiny ;  it  was  not  until  1860  that  he  found 
opportunity  for  settling  the  aflfairs  of  Gilgit  in  the  way  ho 
desired. 

A  force  crossed  the  Indus  and  advanced  on  Gilgit  under  tho 
command  of  a  man  who  was  a  thorough  soldier,  Colonel  (now 
General)  Devi  Singh,  Narainia.  In  the  interval  of  eight  years 
Gaur  Kahuian  had  built  the  fort  described  in  Cliapter  xviL,  and 
this  was  thought  by  the  Dards  to  be  a  work  quite  impregnable; 
but  the  Dogras  determined  to  attempt  its  conquest. 

It  so  chanced  that  just  before  Devi  Singh's  force  reached 
Gilgit,  Gaur  Kahmfin  himself  died  ;  it  was,  I  think,  in  Yasin  that 
he  died ;  the  news  undoubtedly  disheartened  his  people  in  Gilgit ; 
tliey  did  not  make  much  resistance  to  the  assault ;  a  cannon-ball 
which  passed  through  the  door  of  the  fort  killed  the  Wazir;  this 
decided  them  to  give  in,  and  Gilgit  agaiu  belonged  to  Jummoo 
and  since  then  the  hold  of  the  Dograa  on  the  fort  itself  has  never 
been  lost. 

Keckoning,  doubtless,  on  a  general  disorganization  of  tho 
Yasin  power  from  Gaur  Rahman's  death,  the  Dogra  leader  deter- 
mined to  advance  farther,  to  follow  up  the  victory.  He  and  his 
army  were  actually  able  to  reach  Yasin,  which  they  took,  but  to 
hold  it  was  no  part  of  their  plan,  so  after  a  few  days  they  retired 
to  Gilgit. 

They  had,  however,  placed  on  the  gaddi,  or  throne,  at  Ya^n 
one  Azmat  Shah,  a  son  of  Sulaiman  Shah,  the  old  nder  of 
Yasin  and  invader  of  Gilgit,  this  Azniat  Shah  being,  as  near  as 
I  can  make  out,  first  cousin  to  Gaur  Eahman.  Tho  idea  was  that 
Azmat  Shah  at  Yasin  would  remain  on  peaceable  and  friendly 
terms  with  the  Maharaja's  authorities  at  Gilgit.  Bnt  the  plan 
would  not  work;  no  sooner  had  the  Dogra  force  turned  their 
backs  than  the  Yasinis  expelled  their  nominee,  and  poor  Azmat 
Bhah  had  to  flee  for  his  life.  This  was  all  done  so  quickly  that 
when  the  Dogra  army  on  their  return  reached  Gilgit,  which  is  but 
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half-a-clozen  marches  from  Yasin,  tliey  found  Azmat  Shall  already 
there  a  refugee,  lie  having  come  by  a  mountain  path  in  his  Hight. 

One  other  political  arrangement  was  then  made,  which  was 
more  permanent— indeed  has  endured  to  this  day  (1874). 

Mention  has  been  made  of  Raja  *Isa  Bagdur,  of  Punial,  of  the 
line  of  the  old  Rajas  of  that  country.  I  think  it  must  liave  been 
about  the  time  of  the  Sikh  invasion  of  Gil  git  that  he  incurred  the 
enmity  of  Ganr  Rahman,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  his  home ;  he 
took  refuge  first  in  Gilgit,  tlien  in  Chilas,  and  ultimately  he  came 
to  Kashmir,  and  there  received  a  grant  of  land.  When  the 
re-conquest  of  Gilgit  was  planned,  he  accompanied  the  Maharaja  s 
troops,  and  as  the  advance  was  continued  into  the  country  of  his 
hereditary  cliiefship  he  was  placed  in  power,  and  welcomed  by  the 
people,  who  had  for  some  years  been  subject  to  the  bloodthirsty 
Gaur  Rahman.  Ever  since  that  time  Punial  he  has  held,  aided 
by  and  aiding  the  Maharaja's  troops  in  all  the  later  troubles. 

At  this  time  of  his  reinstatement  he  acquired  a  bit  of  country 
which  had  never  before  been  in  the  hands  of  his  family.  This 
was  the  valley  of  Ishkoman,  which  leads  up  northward  from 
nearly  opposite  Gakuj.  It  was  granted  to  laa  Btigdur  by  Azmat 
Shah,  the  few-days'-ruler  of  Yasin ;  of  old  it  belonged  to  Yasiu. 
Although  the  grantor  almost  immediately  lost  all  his  power,  yet 
the  grant  remained  for  four  years  (or  by  one  account  six  years)  in 
the  hands  of  'Isa  Bagdur ;  then,  in  further  struggles,  he  lost  it,  and 
at  this  day  it  is  with  Yasiu. 

The  possession  of  Ishkoman  by  the  same  power  that  should 
hold  Punial  and  Gilgit  might,  perhaps,  be  a  source  of  usefulness, 
since  a  road  leads  from  the  head  of  the  valley  over  into  Badakh- 
slian ;  but  of  the  character  of  this  road  I  know  little. 


Latbh  Hostilities;  1863  to  1869. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  which  ended  on  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Dogra  force  from  Yasin  to  Gilgit  in  the  same  year,  1860, 
the  state  of  things  was  this:— One  of  Gaur  Rahman's  sons,  Mulk 
Iman  by  name,  had  succeeded  Iiim,  and  was  ruler  of  Yasin,  of  the 
original  family  possessions,  with  the  exception  of  the  above-men- 
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tioned  lahkoman.  Raja  'Isa  Bagdur  held  Putiiwl,  and  with  it 
Ishkoman,  m  dopcndonce  on  the  Maharaja.  The  Maharaja's  own 
officers  and  troops  occupied  the  country  of  Gilgit,  that  which  of 
old  belonged  to  the  Rajoship  of  Gilgit.  Nor  have  many  changes 
taken  piuee  since,  or  rather  the  result  of  them  has  lieen  to  bring 
things  nearly  to  the  same  state  after  the  various  events  which  we 
will  now  speak  of.  These  may  seem  bot  petty,  yet  their  relative 
importance  is  the  greater  the  nearer  they  ore  io  time  to  the 
present,  since  from  them  can  be  drawn  considerations  which  may 
tell  on  the  future  politics  of  this  frontier. 

After  the  war,  though  for  a  time  peace  prevoiled^  there  was  a 
feeling  of  stifled  enmity  between  the  two  sides,  which  was  sure 
before  long  to  show  itself  in  action.  Various  events  occurred, 
among  them  the  plunder  and  detention  of  a  merchant  sent  by  the 
Maharaja  to  buy  horses,  on  his  way  Irom  Badakhshau  through 
Yasiu,  which  determined  the  Maharaja  to  gend  a  punitive  expedi- 
tion toYasiD.  Early  in  the  year  1803  a  force  was  led  by  Colonel 
(now  General)  Ho^hiyara,  a  bold,  dashing,  perhaps  rash,  leader, 
to  Yoam,  Little  resistance  was  made  at  the  place  itself.  But 
the  Yasin  people  and  forces  were  collected  at  a  place  called 
Marorlkot,  about  a  day's  march  higher  up  the  valley,  the  women 
and  children  also  having  taken  shelter  within  that  fort.  Thither 
the  Bogras  followed ;  on  their  approach  the  Yasinls  came  out  to 
give  battle  in  front.  The  Yasiuis  were  defeated  and  broken  ;  some 
fled  to  the  hills,  among  whom  was  the  Raja,  Mulk  Iman ;  others 
fled  to  the  fort ;  these  the  Dogras  in  hot  pursuit  foUowetl  in  before 
the  gates  could  bo  closed,  and  there  began  first  a  hand-to-hand 
fight,  and  then  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  that  is  so  apt  to  follow 
the  taking  a  place  by  assault. 

This  complete  defeat  brought  down  the  Yasin  leaders,  and 
made  them  submissive.  The  Dogras,  indeed,  at  once  retired  to 
their  old  boundary,  but  for  a  few  years  Yasin  was  in  some  sense 
tributary  ;  that  is,  the  chiefs  sent  their  agents  to  Jummoo  with 
presents,  and  they  were  anxious  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the 
Maharaja  ;  and  with  good  management  tliis  state  of  things  might 
have  been  kept  up  till  now. 
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But  the  want  of  political  ability  in  those  who  were  sent  in 
comTOEBd  to  Gilgit,  as  well  as  circumstances  over  which  they 
themselves  had  no  control,  hindered  a  good  imileratanding  being 
kept  up  with  the  tribes. 

I  do  not  know  on  what  special  quarrel  disturbances  again 
began,  but  in  the  year  1866  the  Gilgit  authorities  under  the  Maha- 
raja found  HuQza  such  a  thorn  in  the  side,  that  they  arranged  an 
attack  on  that  place,  the  Nagar  peofde  promising  aid  so  far  m  to 
allow  a  passage  through  their  country.  This,  indeed,  wjis  aid  of 
the  greatest  importance,  for  the  difficulty  of  approaching  Hunza, 
on  account  of  certain  defiles  to  be  passed,  is  probably  greater  than 
that  of  taking  the  forts  when  you  reach  them. 

The  Dogra  force  advanced  on  the  Nagar  side  of  the  river,  the 
left  bank,  and  reached  a  place  opposite  to  and  within  gunshot  of 
one  of  the  Hunza  forts.  But  the  way  across  to  it  did  not  seem 
easy,  the  river  flows  between  clifls  of  some  height — probably 
alhivium  or  fan  cliffs;  and  it  was  said  that  no  practicable  road 
could  be  found  down  and  up  them. 

After  a  few  days  it  seemed  that  the  Nagar  people  were  begin- 
ning to  fall  away  from  the  alliance.  The  Dogras  began  to  be 
suspicious  of  them,  and  this  distrust  very  likely  brought  about  its 
own  justification.  At  last»  one  evening,  a  report  spread  among 
the  Dogras  that  the  Nagaria  were  upon  them  ;  a  panic  struck 
them,  and  they  retreated,  or  more  accurately  perhaps  fled,  though 
no  enemy  was  attacking  them;  in  this  disgraceful  way  they 
retumed  to  Gilgit. 

Things  did  not  stop  here.  This  display  of  weakness  on  the 
part  of  the  Dogras  caused  all  their  old  enemies  to  combine  to  try 
and  expel  them.  A  most  formidable  confederation  of  all  the  tribes 
round  was  made.  Wazir  Eahmat,  the  Yasln  WazJr,  wa<,  they  say, 
the  soul  of  this  combination.  A  year  or  two  before  he  had  paid 
bis  respefts  to  the  iMaharaja  at  Jummoo,  coming  on  the  part  of 
the  Yasin  Raja,  Ilo  had  now  accompanied  tlie  Maharaja's  force 
to  Nagar,  and  for  some  time  after  its  return  had  encamped  at 
Gilgit,  but  one  day,  leaving  his  camp  standings  he  disapiieared ; 
he  made  his  way  to  Yasin. 
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In  a  month  or  two  a  consifleraLle  army  invaded  Gilgit.  The 
Yftsin  ruler  had  now  looked  for  aid  aerosa  the  mountains  to  Cbitml, 
and  from  there  came  a  force  of  horse  and  foot  led  by  Inmn-ul-Mnlk, 
tlio  Rujii  of  Chitral.  These  with  the  Yasinis  and  the  Darelia  (from 
Darel,  one  of  the  valleys  on  the  south-west  of  Gilgit)  environed 
Gilgit  Fortj  while  the  Hunza  and  the  Nagar  people,  now  in  con* 
junrtion,  oct-npied  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  opposite  the  fort. 
The  Raja  of  Chitrul  was  the  man  of  most  importance  of  aU  the 
leaders. 

This  invading  force,  on  its  way  to  Gilgit  or  soon  afterwards, 
rednced  most  of  the  furts  of  Punial ;  that  is  to  say,  Gakiij,  Bubar, 
iVc,  aided,  they  say,  by  trtmc-hery  within  them.  But  the  fort  of 
Sher  held  out.  Raja  Isa,  Btlgdur  himself  was  within  it  with  100 
of  the  Maharaja's  sepoys ;  supported  by  them  he  even  went  so  far 
aa  to  expel  juost  of  his  oien  jpeople,  who,  they  sny,  went  and  joined 
— outwardly,  for  their  own  safety,  and  not  lieartily — the  enemy. 
These,  under  Mir  Wall,  brother  to  the  then  Raja  of  Yasin,  be- 
sieged Sher  with  vigour,  but  they  could  make  little  impression 
upon  it. 

The  mass  of  the  invading  force  were  unable  to  jmss  along  the 
usual  road  on  account  of  the  fire  from  Sher  Fort,  but  they  found 
a  way  higher  up  the  mountains,  and  so  approaclied  and  invested 
Gilgit  Fort,  on  the  fate  of  which  hung  the  state  of  the  whole 
valley.  The  besiegers  expected  that  it  soon  would  fall,  for  they 
had  heard  that  it  had  provisions  to  last  for  a  week  or  two  only,  so 
they  closely  blockaded  it,  and  were  able  to  repel  all  sallies.  But, 
in  truth,  the  fort  was  better  provisioned  than  they  thought. 

Meanwhile  news  of  this  state  had  reached  Kashmir,  and  the 
Maharaja  had  sent  off  reinforcements  with  great  expedition  under 
the  charge  of  Wazir  Zuraoru  and  Col.  Bija  Singli.  At  Bawanji, 
on  the  river,  they  met  with  some  opposition ;  but  when  ouce  they 
had  effected  a  landing  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus,  and  the 
news  had  reached  Iman-ul-Mulk,  he  and  his  troops  and  allies 
decamj^ied  and  got  safely  back  to  their  own  countries. 

The  whole  confederation  had  melted  away.  Thus  different 
Wfts  tlie  conduct  of  it  from  the  energetic  action  of  the  Yasm  troops, 
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who  fourteen  years  before  succeeded  in  expelling  their  enemies 
from  the  Oilgit  V^alley. 

The  Dogrti  farce  now  assembled  in  Gilgit  was,  for  that  barren 
country,  very  large;  there  were,  I  think,  3000  soldiers,  and  tliey 
were  accompunied  by  a  great  number  of  coolia  to  carry  supplies. 
The  leaders  began  to  revolve  in  their  mmds  what  should  bo  done, 
what  punishment  should  be  inflicted,  and  on  whom,  as  a  retribu- 
tion for  the  late  invasion  ;  but  it  was  long  before  they  coidd  como 
to  a  decision*  Wazir  Zuraoru  wished  to  attempt  somethirig,  but 
something  that  was  sure  of  success ;  an  old  and  trusted  servant  of 
the  Mahaftija's  house,  now  declining  in  years,  be  did  not  wish  that 
his  reputation  should  be  dulled  at  last  by  a  failure.  After  much 
time  wasted  in  hesitation,  an  expedition  to  Darel  was  deter- 
mined on. 

The  expedition  started  in  September  (1866).*  The  main 
body,  under  Wazir  Zuraoru  and  Colonel  Bija  Singh,  went  by  the 
Nauptira  ravine,  which  is  almost  exactly  in  front  of  Gilgit; 
another  division,  under  Bakhshi  Radha  Kishan,  went  up  a  side 
valley  from  Singal  The  only  opposition  met  with  was  to  the 
main  force.  This,  having  crossed  the  dividing  ridge  of  mountains, 
was  passing  down  along  a  ravine,  at  some  distance  above  the  place 
where  that  ravine  debouches  into  tho  main  Darel  Valley.  A 
barricade  formed  of  felled  trees  and  stones  was  met  with ;  this  was 
defended  by  Mulk  Imiln  of  Yasin,  with  some  of  his  own  people,  who 
were  more  used  to  fighting  than  were  the  Darelis,  Bija  Singh, 
however,  an  experienced  and  wary  soldier,  knew  what  was  the 
right  thing  to  do;  he  scaled  the  heights  and  turned  tho  position, 
and  the  enemy  had  to  fife.  In  a  day  or  two  after  this  the  right 
column  joined.  The  main  column  had  made  six  marches  to  the 
first  village-fort  in  Bare],  the  right  colnmn  four  marches.  There 
was  no  more  opposition,  the  country  of  Darel  lay  oiM?n  to  the  Dogras. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  map,  this  Darel  Valley  leads  south- 
ward to  the  Indus.  There  are  seven  village-forts  in  it ;  the 
Dogras  only  reached  four  of  them  ;  the  one  they  came  to  first  was 
the  highest  in  the  valley.    All  the  inhabitants  had  fled  to  tlje 

*  It  WM  vshiU  this  (sapcdltloQ  web  on  bond  thut  Dr.  Leitncr  vitiitoJ  Gilgit. 
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inowntains,  there  was  not  even  a  woman  or  a  cliild  to  be  seen ;  the 
cattle  even  had  all  been  driven  oflf.  The  Dogras  stayed  a  week* 
Some  of  the  chief  men  of  Darel  came  in  and  made  their  submis- 
BJon;  as  snow  was  about  to  fall  on  the  hills  behind^  it  was 
convenient  to  take  that  as  a  reason  for  retiring.  So  the  force 
returned,  with  some  losses  by  cold,  chiefly  of  the  aecompanyiug 
Kashmiri  coolis.  The  Dogras  certainly  had  shown  the  Darelis  that 
their  country  was  not  inaccessible,  and  doubtless  they  left  their 
mark  on  it.  After  this,  a  great  part  of  the  force  returned  to 
Kashmir,  and  the  usual  garrison  was  established  in  Gilgit, 

In  the  next  year,  I  believe,  1867,  the  untiring  Yasin  enemies 
inyaded  I\uiial,  attacking  the  fort  of  Bubarj  but  here  were  some 
of  the  Maharaja's  irregulars,  and  they,  with  Raja  Ts^a  Bagdiir,  held 
out  and  made  sallies ;  so  the  enemy  was  held  in  check  until 
Bakshi  Eadha  Kishan  arrived  with  some  troops  from  Gilgit  and 
relieved  the  place,  the  Yasinia  at  once  retreating. 

This  was  the  last  conflict  that  occurred  on  the  side  of  Yasln. 

The  enmity  of  the  Himza  ruler  was  no  less  than  that  of  the 
Yasin  Raja.  He  had,  in  some  of  the  later  wars,  taken,  and  lie 
succeeded  in  retaining^  the  village  of  Chaprot,  which  \iLlage  is 
held  by  Hunza  to  this  day.  From  Chaprot,  in  or  about  the  year 
1869,  the  Hunza  people  made  a  raid  on  the  large  village  of 
Niomal ;  they  took  away  all  the  inhabitants,  some  200  in  number ; 
those  of  them  who  were  Kashnjiri  Dards,  of  the  mixed  blood,  sixty 
or  seventy,  they  sold  to  slave-merchants  j  but  the  others,  after 
representations  made  from  Gilgit,  they  sent  back. 

Other  things  have  been  endured  from  Hunza,  and  some  repri- 
sals have  been  made  by  the  Gilgit  oflicers,  but  there  has  been  no 
fighting  on  a  large  scale. 


Chanqes  at  YAsiN;  1870-1873. 

The  list  of  Gaur  Rahman's  sons  before  given  must  be  referred 
to,  and  the  names  of  the  three  first  of  them  remembered.  There 
are  Midk  Iman  and  JDr  Wall  of  one  mother,  and  Pahlwan  Bahadur 
(also  called  Ghulam  Mahai-ud-din)  of  another,  who  was  sister  to 
lman-ul>Mulkf  the  Raja  of  Chitral.     Wo  saw  that  Mulk  Lnan, 
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Gaur  Eahmairs  eldest  son,  succeeded  to  power  on  the  deatb  of  his 
father,  and  had,  duriDg  the  hiter  hostiUties,  led  the  Yaslu  forces ; 
he  is  a  man,  I  believe,  of  small  stature,  hut  strong  and  active,  a 
soldier,  but  without  much  head. 

Soon  after  the  events  last  described,  Mulk  Iman  and  his 
brother  Mir  Wali  fell  out.  Mir  Wall,  getting  aid  from  ImaD-ul- 
Mulk  of  Chitral,  expelled  Mulk  Iman,  and  himself  became  ruler 
in  Yasln.  Mulk  luian  took  refuge  in  Darel  first ;  then,  strange  to 
say,  he  came  to  the  I^faharaja  of  Kashmirj  was  well  received  by 
him,  and  was  established  at  Gilgit  with  a  pension,  almost  within 
sight  of  hia  old  enemy  Kaja  *Isa  Bagdur,  and  quite  within  sight  of 
the  agents  of  his  inimical  brother,  who  now  and  then  used  to  come 
to  Gilgit. 

Mir  Wah  became  a -tributary  to,  or,  more  than  that  even,  a 
dependent  on,  the  Eaja  of  Cliitral.  Pahlwan  Bahadur  received 
from  the  same  chief  the  governorship  or  rajasWp,  whichever  it 
may  best  be  called,  of  Mastuj  on  the  Cliitral  side  of  the  mountains. 
Thus  Chitral,  Slastuj,  and  Yasin  became  bound  up  together.  The 
relation  of  all  these  to  the  Maharaja's  officers  at  Gilgit  consisted 
in  keeping  and  being  kept  at  arm's  length.  As  a  rule,  the 
Maharaja's  agents  could  not  safely  enter  the  other  territories,  but 
some  messengers  from  Yasin  or  Chitral  used  to  come  to  Gilgit, 
knowing  they  need  not  fear  for  their  lives,  and  hoping  to  carry 
away  some  present  worth  having  in  return  for  the  smooth  messages 
they  delivered. 

The  next  thing  that  brought  about  any  change  was,  curiously 
enough,  the  visit  of  an  Englishman. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1870,  Lieut,  George  W,  Hay  ward 
came  to  Gilgit.  He  had  been  sent  out  by  the  Eoyal  Geographical 
Society  of  London  with  the  object  of  exploring  the  Pamir  Stappe. 
In  prosecution  of  this  object  he  had  gone  to  Yatkand  and  Kasli- 
gar,  from  which  places  he  had,  in  the  previous  year,  returned  to 
the  Panjab  uuBUCcessful  as  to  his  main  end,  not  having  been 
allowed  to  approach  the  Pamir  from  the  side  of  Yarkand,  but  with 
a  store  of  information  about  Eastern  Tarkistan.  With  an  enthu- 
siasm for  his  purpose  that  was  characteristic  of  him,  he  determined 
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to  run  the  risk  of  a  journey  through  Ya«in  and  Badaklisliaa  to 
the  place  which  was  his  goal.  Though  warned  by  many  of  the 
danger  of  puttiBg  himself  iii  the  power  of  such  people  as  the 
Yasiii  and  Chitral  rulers — I  myself  introduced  to  him  men  who 
knew  the  ways  of  them,  and  declared  them  to  be  utterly  devoid  of 
faith — ho  started  on  the  journey.  What  followed  is  told  in  the 
Koyal  Geographical  Society's  Proceedings  for  1870,  partly  by 
hia  own  pen,  and  partly,  the  final  scenes,  by  mine.  As  that 
publication  may  not  be  available  to  all  my  readers,  and  as  the 
story  of  the  endeavours  of  a  brave  rash  man  may  have  interest 
and  value  to  them,  I  will  here  put  down  a  shi»rt  account  of 
Mr.  Hay  ward's  doings,  by  the  repetition  in  part  of  the  substance 
of  what  I  had  before  written  to  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  President 
at  that  time  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

The  first  thought  was  that  there  would  be  difBculty  in  enter- 
ing the  Yasin  country,  that  the  chief  would  refuse  admission  to] 
Hayward,  as  the  Hunza  ruler  had  done  to  Lieuts.  Vans  Agnew  and 
Young  twenty  years  before.  But  it  did  not  turn  ont  so.  It  chanced 
that  an  agent  of  Mir  AVali'a  had  on  some  pretext  come  to  Gilgit, 
and  was  there  on  Hayward'a  arrival ;  by  his  hands  he  sent  a  letter 
and  presents,  and  in  due  time  an  answer  came  from  Mir  Wall  to 
the  eflect  that  he  would  be  glad  to  see  him.  So  Ha)'ward  went, 
was  hospitably  received,  was  taken  about  to  some  of  the  valleys  for 
sport,  and  was  made  much  of,  in  fact  was  won  over  by  Mir  Wall. 
This  was  in  the  winter  when  the  snow  was  on  the  ground;  therQj 
was  no  prospect  for  three  months  or  more  of  the  road  to  Badakh- 
shan  being  open.  Hayward,  though  on  good  terms  with  the 
ruler,  did  not  think  it  wise  to  wear  out  his  welcome  by  staying 
all  that  time,  but  determined  to  return  to  the  Panjab,  and  make 
a  fresh  start  in  the  early  summer.  And  did  Hayward  give 
nothing  in  return  for  this  attention  from  such  a  known  avaricious 
man  as  Mir  Wall  ?  He  gave  almost  all  he  had  with  him  that 
was  suitable  for  presents,  and  he  promised  what  was  of  more 
value.  And  this  it  is  that  shows  the  astuteness  of  the  ruler. 
Mir  Wall  interested  Hayward  in  what  he  himself  counted,  and 
persTiaded  Hayward  t^  consider,  bis  rightful   claims  to  Gilgit, 
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and  engaged  his  gnest  to  represent  these  to  the  Governor-General, 
in  order  that  the  Maharaja  might  bo  forced  to  withdraw  to  the 
Indos. 

The  reader  of  tho  preceding  pages  will  at  once  see  that  Mir 
Wall  had  no  more  original  right  to  Gilgit  than  the  Maharaja  had ; 
that  his  father,  Gaur  llahman,  had  conquered  it  from  some  one 
who  had  conquered  it  from  some  one  else ;  and  that,  although 
some  four  dynasties  hack  (about  one  reign  goes  to  a  dynasty  here) 
a  relation  of  Gaur  Rah  man's  possessed  Gilgit,  yet  he  also  only 
gained  it  by  the  same  means  as  those  hy  which  his  successor 
wrested  it  from  him.  Tlte  Sikhs,  the  Maharaja's  predecessors, 
had  conquered  Gilgit  from  Gaur  Eahman,  and,  after  more 
straggles  between  the  two  powers,  neither  of  whom  had  any 
better  claim  to  it  than  the  sword,  it  had  finally  remained  wi\h.  the 
Maharaja. 

But  little  of  this  did  Hayward  know.  He  adopted  the  views 
of  Mir  Wall,  promised  his  aid  in  getting  them  brought  before  the 
British  Government.  In  foct,  he  himself  brought  them  before 
the  Governor-General ;  nothing  was  done  about  it ;  nothing  could 
have  been  done  about  it.  But  Mir  Wall  meanwhile  was  sanguine. 
He  had,  I  believe,  put  down  Hayward  for  a  British  agent,  and  ho 
built  upon  his  endeavours. 

Haysvard  returned  to  Yasiu  in  July  (1870),  and  at  once  it  was 
clear  that  the  former  cordial  terms  would  not  prevail.  Mir  Wall 
was  vexed  at  his  having  effected  nothing  for  him,  was  vexed  to 
see  the  now  large  mass  of  baggage,  contahung  untold  wealth  in 
the  very  things  he  would  like  to  have  (for  they  had  been  provided 
as  gifts  for  the  people  heyond  Ymln),  going  out  of  his  grasp,  was 
vexed  at  Hayward's  not  agreeing  to  the  route  (through  Chitral) 
that  he  was  desired  to  take ;  lastly  he  was  enraged  at  an  encounter 
of  words  that  tuuk  place  between  guest  and  host.  For  one  used 
to  have  his  own  way  within  his  own  little  country  all  this  was 
sure  to  be  more  than  annoying.  For  Mir  Wall,  a  mim  ^ho 
thought  little  of  taking  life,  it  was  enough  to  decide  him  to 
murder  his  guest  and  take  possession  of  the  baggage* 

Hayward  had  started  from  Yaslo,  and  had  made  three  short 
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Pbaoments  of  information  got  from  bearsay  of  countries  that  are 
inacceasiblo  to  one,  when  tliey  can  be  verified  by  comparison,  are 
not  without  value.  I  will  therefore  put  down  a  few  notes,  which, 
as  far  as  thoy  go,  are  likely  to  be  correct,  on  those  parts  of  Dard- 
istau  which  cannot  at  present  be  reached  by  Europeans. 

But  tirBt  I  will  show,  in  a  tabular  form,  the  several  divisions 
of  Dardistilii  which  have  in  any  way  come  within  my  notice,  in- 
cluding those  which  hare  already  been  treated  of.  These  divi- 
sions are  in  some  cases  separate  vaUeys,  in  other  cases  parts  of  the 
same  valley.  The  Table  includes  a  statement  of  their  form  of 
government,  of  the  races  or  castes  that  inhabit  them,  and  of  the 
sect  or  religion  prevailing,  as  well  as  the  practice  that  may  hold 
as  regards  slavery. 
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GiLorr 


Be      ..     . 

Habakosh 
Haboba 


PumAL 


Naoab 


Uo  vcmo>i(*E3U 


PnevaJling  fUoH  ur 
OmIw, 


BellgloD, 


'.'oDitllion  MM 

regnmli  Stavny. 


Governed  diiectly 
by  UiB  Mahamja'fl 
offlcera.  1 1 


RuIodbyRftjft'Ifta^ 
Itipiliir,   in  de- 

Seiirloncc  on  tlio 
lahttnyn. 
(BnJBfl    oaato    or 
fumily  is  caUed 
B«»x»lie.) 
fRnlofl     by     Bajn 
}     Zftfar. 
(Bftjft'B       ffltaily, 
Mogulute,) 


A  fow  Boiiii :  more 
Shin ;  mcN^t 

Sbin  and  Yaahtun 


Half  Suni, 
balfShlii, 


a' 


Mostly  Sum; 

I  a  few  Shift, 
Shin  and  Yaahknn  '       Shiu. 
Shin  Olid  YoahkuQ  I       8imu 


TaalikuQ 


Yatihkun 


Molai ;  and 
a  fawSuni. 


AH  Shia. 


In  those  nei- 
ther is  there 
now,  nor  waa 
there  of  old, 
either  sla- 
very or 
ehive-lTBde. 


HirazA 


IsiacouAN,  or 
Chataokum 


YIslN 


CHrralLftnd 
Mastuj. 


GuuiL     in 
Badakhshan 

Darel 

TahoIr 
GUB    .,      ,. 
ThalRiia  .. 

CulLAB 

Koii  .. 
Palub 


Baled 

zan  „.-M.-, 
Ghazanfar. 
(Haja's        family, 
Ajefihift.) 

Belongs  to  Yasin 

Kaled  by  Rbjb.  Mir 
Wall,  sou  of  Guur 
RahinuD. 

(RajVs        family, 

Bsiihte.) 
I  Ruled     by     Rajfti 

(Raja's        family,  || 

fDeiiendeut  on  the"! 

j     Mir  or  Prinoe  of  [ 

Badakhslmn  (tri 

butaij  to  £abul) 

Bepubho 

Republic 

Republic 

Rt'publio 

Republic 

Republic 

Republic 


Sbin  and  Yashlnm 
Sbin  and  Yuablnia 
Bhio  and  Yaahkun 


The  first  five  diviaions  I  have  already  treated  of  as  fully  as 
I  was  able.     We  now  come  to  the  countries  that  surround  Gilgit. 

Na^ar  Ilea  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Hunza-Nagar  Eiver, 
liaving  Hunza  opposite  on  the  right  bank.  Since  about  1867  it 
has  paid  a  small  tribute  to  the  Maharaja,  receiving  in  return 
a  present  of  larger  value  ;  this  cannot  be  considered  more  than  a 
compliment,  and  a  mark  of  desire  for  friendly  relations. 

The  people  of  Nagar  are  called  Khajani. 

Eunza  is  a  more  warlike  country  than  Nagar.  As  shown  in 
the  last  chapter,  it  luis  often  been  actively  at  enmity  with  the 
Maharaja,  and  it  has  generally  been  in  a  state  of  unfriendliness  to 
him.  In  1870  the  Hunza  Ilaja  sent  an  agent  to  Sirinagar  to 
open  friendly  relations,  who  was  well  received ;  I  do  not  know 

*  I  hftve  never  met  any  of  these  people,  but  I  believe  them  to  bo  Dii^a.  Goije  ia 
anoUier  namo  by  which  they  are  called  ;  that  m  the  territorial  name,  while  Wakhik 
ia  the  ca&te  uaine. 
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wliat  since  has  CKicurred,  bnt  there  seemed  to  me  to  be  no  likeli- 
hootl  of  close  friendship. 

The  people  of  Hiinza  are  called  Huazlje. 

The  people  of  Ishkotnan,  or  ChcUarhun,  are  called  Ishkomanije, 
or  Chatarkime. 

As  to  Ydslnf  the  most  that  we  know  of  it  has  been  told  by  Mr. 
Hayward  * ;  I  can  add  little  to  that.  The  people  of  Ya^an  are 
called  Pure. 

Here  are  some  notes,  taken  from  hearsay,  of  the  roads  that 
lead  out  of  Yasia  : 


Ydsln  to  Masiuj;  Tliree  Roads, 

(1)  By  Shaver,  ^yo  or  six  marches;  it  can  be  traversed  by 
men  all  the  year  round ;  for  horses  it  is  difficult  in  winter,  but  is 
not  altogether  closed  for  them,  or  if  it  is,  then  only  for  fifteen 
days  or  so  at  a  time,  until  the  snow  has  hardened ;  also  it  is  bad 
for  hoi*8es  for  a  Ibrtnigbt  in  spring. 

(2)  By  Tui,  three  marches ;  the  Pass  crossed  the  second  day. 

(3)  By  Nazba,  three  marches ;  the  Pass  crossed  the  second  day. 
Both  these  are  closed  for  traffic  by  the  end  of  October. 
Probably  the  marches  are  of  20  miles  each. 

Yd^ln  hy  Shaver  and  Tanglr  to  Stvai ; 

A  five  days*  journey  they  say ;  but  I  think  these  are  long  marches  : 
it  may  bo  120  miles. 

Ymln  to  BadaJchshan. 

This  road  is  the  one  which  Mr.  Hayward  was  taking  when  he 
met  with  his  death. 

The  Pass  closes  for  horses  at  the  end  of  October,  while  for  two 
months  it  remains  closed  for  all  traffic.  There  is  a  glacier  on  the 
north  side,  but  horses  can  go  over  it,  avoiding  the  crevasses. 

The  people  of  Chitral  are  called  Kat^re. 

Ddrel  This  has  seven  fort-villages  in  a  valley  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  wide ;  the  cultivation,  I  was  told,  is  continuous  along 

*  Proceed inga  Royal  Geograpbical  Society,  1870. 
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the  whole  length  of  it.  Vineyards  abound,  Kiue  and  goats  are 
plentiful.  Deodar,  pine,  and  oak  grow  on  the  hill-sides.  Jlost  of 
the  people  during  summer  time  live  up  on  the  hills,  where  pasture 
18  to  be  found.  Thia  is  a  federal  repubUc ;  but  the  federal  bond 
seems  weak.     The  people  are  called  by  their  neighbours  Darele. 

TangiTy  a  republic.  It  hm  of  old  been  tributary  to  Yasin  ;  but 
there  is  no  close  connection. 

Got,  a  republic ;  it  haa  three  forts  or  villages.  It  sends  a  few 
goats  to  the  Maharaja  by  way  of  tribute,  and  leaves  hostages  in 
Astor,  but  it  is  practically  independent.  The  people  are  called 
Gurije. 

Thaiicha ;  a  small  village  of  seven  houses.  It  is  the  smallest 
independent  state  that  I  have  ever  heard  of.  Its  government  is 
republican. 

CJiiUis.  This  is  one  of  the  larger  of  these  republics;  its 
people  are  called  by  the  other  Dards  **  Bhute."  Some  account 
of  the  way  in  which  the  Chilasis  used  to  make  raids  on  their 
neighbour:*  has  been  given  in  Chapter  xvii.  The  Sikhs  sent 
an  expedition  to  Chilas  under  one  ISuja  Singh,  but  it  was  re- 
pulsed ;  this  was  when  Mian  Singh  was  the  Sikh  Governor  of 
Kashmir,  about  tlie  year  1843.  The  expedition  sent  by  Maha- 
raja Gulab  Singh  (in  1850  or  '51),  and  i\a  good  effects,  have 
already  been  spoken  of.  Since  that]  time  the  Chilasiii  have  been 
in  a  sense  tributary ;  they  now  pay  yearly  to  the  Maharaja  a 
tribute  of  100  goats  and  about  two  ounces  of  gold-dust ;  otherwise 
they  are  free. 

Beyond  these,  down  the  Indus  Valley,  are  some  places  of  which 
I  know  almost  nothing  but  the  name,  thoy  are— 

Hudar,  whose  people  are  called  Hudare. 
Bunar. 


Thak, 

Harbau, 

Thur, 

Sazrn. 

Koli, 

Palus, 


Khanc. 
Bhije. 

Thorlje. 

Koluehe. 

I*alaochc. 
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A  few  miles  below  Koli  is  Batera;  beyond  tliat  Dartlistan 
ends  and  tlie  Patluin  country,  where  the  Pashtu  language  pre- 
vails, begins.  Tlie  Koli  people  are  Dards;  tliey  know  both  the 
Dai'd  and  Paahtu  lan*^ago8. 

Many  places  have  been  put  down  as  republics ;  what  I  have 
been  able  to  find  out  about  the  w^ay  of  their  government  will 
apply  to  them  generally.  There  is  a  general  assembly  of  the 
people,  called  Siga^,  which  decides  on  almost  every  matter. 
It  is  calk'd  together  by  beat  of  drum ;  men,  old  and  yoimg, 
attend  it,  but  not  women ;  none  who  have  the  right  to  attend 
are  allowed  to  be  absent,  under  pain  of  fine.  In  this  assembly 
the  rights  of  a  minority  are  carefully  guarded.  I  have  been  told 
that  if  even  one  man,  supposing  him  to  be  of  any  consideration, 
object  to  a  policy,  it  cannot  be  carried  out ;  the  assembly  i^  ad- 
journed for  a  few  days,  and  in  the  interval  effoi't  is  made  either 
to  convince  the  objector  or  to  modify  the  praposal ;  then  meeting, 
they  may  perhaps  have  again  to  adjourn ;  but  in  time  something 
or  other  is  sure  to  be  arranged. 

The  executive  consists  of  a  few  men,  may  be  five  or  six,  chosen 
by  the  people  in  their  assembly.  These  are  called  Joshiero  in  the 
Dard  language.  They  are  chosen  for  their  wisdom ;  but  here  as 
elsewhere  wealth  seems  to  have  influence  to  convince  the  people 
of  the  wisdom  of  those  who  possess  it.  The  office  of  Joshtero  is 
not  hereditary  ;  the  Joahteroa  must  be  in  general  accord  with  the 
assembly  else  they  will  bo  displaced.  The  Joshteros  deliberate 
together  on  a  policy,  but  cannot  C4irry  it  out  without  the  consent 
of  the  assembly  of  the  people,  which  they  themselves  call 
together.  The  Joshteros  are  also  arbitrators  to  settle  disputes  of 
water  and  wood,  and  what  not. 

Where  the  valley  is  large,  like,  for  instance,  Darel,each  village 
has  its  own  Sigas,  or  assembly,  which  settles  the  particular  aflaira 
of  that  village,  while  for  matters  of  more  general  policy  the  Josh- 
teros of  all  the  villages  first  meet,  and  make  among  themselves 
a  plan  to  propose,  and  then  a  general  parliament  is  called  ;  that 
is,  the  people  themselves  of  all  the  villages  together  meet  to  hear 
and  decide.     Jf  all  of  the  villages  coimot  agree  on  one  policy,  then 
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each  is  free  to  pursue  its  own  without  severing  tke  federal  bond. 
Thus  I  have  heard  that  some  villages  have  joiucd  with  one  power — 
have  agreed  to  pay  tribute — while  othera  of  the  same  valley  have 
done  the  same  to  the  rival  power.  But  there  must  bo  some  limit 
to  this.    They  could  not,  of  course,  actively  join  on  opposite  sides. 

My  knowledge  of  the  working  of  these  institutions  ia  very 
incomplete ;  on  the  whole  I  incline  to  think  that  with  the 
republics  there  is  less  of  wars  of  ambition  than  with  those  valleys 
that  are  governed  by  an  hereditary  ruler,  less  of  bloodshed  on  a 
large  scale,  such  as  is  brought  about  by  or  for  the  dispossession  of 
dynasties.  But  I  do  Uijt  think  that  the  internal  state  is  so  secure 
and  quiet  as  under  a  llaja ;  in  the  republics  personal  independence 
and  liberty  of  action  axe  so  much  the  rule,  that  no  one  interferes 
to  prevent  even  violence. 

In  the  Table  given  at  p.  456,  the  last  column  shows  the  custom 
of  the  various  states  with  respect  to  slavery.  There  are  three 
categories.  The  fii-st  includes  Gilgit,  Aator^Nagar,  &c.  j  in  these 
places  not  only  is  slavery  unknown  now  that  some  of  them  are 
under  the  rule  of  the  Maharaja  of  Kaslimir,  but,  according  to  my 
information,  it  was  not  the  custom  before. 

Another  category  includes  the  Republics  ;  in  these,  slaves  when 
captured  in  a  foray  are  kept  as  servants,  as  we  suw  was  the  case  in 
Chilas  with  those  they  brought  away  from  Astor;  but  they  are  not 
used  as  a  commodity  to  be  bought  and  sold. 

Thirdly,  in  the  Kajaships  of  Hunza,  Yasin,  and  Chitral,  slaves 
are  openly  bought  and  sold;  the  Baxjus  themselves  are  the  chief 
dealers — that  ia  to  say,  they  are  sellers — while  merchants,  gene- 
rally from  Badakhshan,  are  the  buyers.  The  greater  expense 
of  eustnining  these  governmentSj  aa  compared  with  the  republics, 
has  probably  been  the  cause  of  tlio  Rajas  entering  on  this  trade,  in 
which  they  will  sell,  in  default  of  others,  their  own  subjects  even, 
ilany  are  the  people,  and  of  races  various — Dard  and  Dogra, 
Panjabi  and  Path  an — whom  the  fortune  of  war  has  allowed  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  one  or  other  of  these  rulers,  and  who,  liaving 
been  bartered  by  their  avaricious  captor,  are  passing  their  lives  as 
exiles  and  slaves  in  Badakkshau  or  in  Turkistan. 
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door!  ^' OniBBAU — THE    TAIlAEi    DlALBGm  AST*  KASHUIBI  —  dIeD  DIALSCT8 TBX 

TIBETAN  —  USE  OP   PER8IAW  —  WHITTEH  CHARACTBBL 

1  GiTE  below  an  enumeration  of  thirteen  lanprimges.  or  dialects^ 
spoken  within  the  J um moo  and  Kaghrnir  territories.  It  would  be 
"possible,  no  doubt,  to  make  a  greater  number  of  subdivisions,  since 
the  speech  is  apt  to  vary  in  these  mountain  countries  within  very 
short  distances ;  the  greater  number  of  subdivisions  one  make*?, 
the  less,  of  course,  will  bo  the  difference  between  any  two  adjoin- 
ing ones ;  in  the  present  list,  between  most  of  those  named,  the 
differences  are  very  marked  indeed.  It  will  be  seen  that  for  the 
Language  Map  I  have  massed  some  of  tlie  dialrcts  into  groups,  for 
each  of  which  groups  I  have  used  one  tint.  These  tints  may  be 
taken  as  showing  wh4itJaDgmggB  or  groups  of  dialects  fiO-lar 
differ  as  to  be  mutually  inconir'relicnsible^  On  that  principle  the 
thirteen  dialects  are  classed  imdy  five  difforent  lanjrut^^es.  This 
classification  is  practical  and  usemi,  and  the  markeil  geographical 
boundaries  of  those  groups  enabled  me  to  ascertain  their  distribu- 
tion with  accuracy.  But,  to  show  out  the  relationship  of  the 
fourteen  dialects,  the  classification  is  better  which  is  indicated  by 
the  bracketing  on  the  left-liand  side  of  the  b'st,  where,  all  the 
Pahad  dialects  and  Kashmiri  being  put  together, /owr  great  groups 
are  constituted. 

The  following  is  the  bst : 

ARYAN  (Southern  DiviaiOK). 
{  auHHALr     ;;     ;;   }  '^"^  ^^^^^  ^"  *^^  Language  Mnp. 


CHIHHALI 
Ram  HANI 

BflADAKWAIli  .. 

r.inAril    .. 

DiALFCT  OP  DOPA 
KlSHTWAHl       ,. 

KA^mtiKi 


On<?  colour  on  tbo  Langungo  Map^ 
tiader  the  name  PaL&ri 


One  colour  oti  tlie  liaiigtiage  Mop, 
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Dard  .. 


ARYAN  (Southern  Dmsios)— ooniiniMrf. 
Dialect  or  Din  ,,   \ 

°Q™^  A^XS      0°«  "'•"  ™  «»»  ^"e».g.  Map. 
DiAUKrr  or  Gilqit  J 


TURANIAN  (Southern  Ditibiow). 

IE  or  Baltistan  ani 

m      

I  Lanquage  of  the  Chamtas 


iLASGUAGE  or  Baltistan  and  | 
Ladaeh      I  One  colour  on  the  Language  Map. 


DOOBL 

Dogri  differs  consitlerably  from  HindoataDi  (tliat  dialect  of 
India  which  lias,  under  Brityi  rule,  hecome  the  most  diffusecl  of 
all),  but  whether  or  not  in  such  a  degree  as  would  justify  us  in 
calling  it  a  distinct  language  I  can  hardly  say.  If  a  native  of 
Hindostan,  who  had  never  come  farther  north  than  Ambala,  were 
to  go  where  pure  Dogri  is  spoken,  into  tho  heart,  say,  of  the  Outer 
Hills,  he  would  not  be  able  to  understand  any  but  the  shoi-test 
sentences,  and  by  no  means  all  of  these  ;  with  some  difficulty  he 
would  make  himself  understood  for  simple  matters. 

The  relationship  of  Panjab!  to  Hindostani  is  very  similar,  while 
there  is  a  difference  between  Dogri  and  PanjabI  which  is  not  so 
great  as  that  between  either  of  them  and  IlindostiinL  Many 
points  of  difference  from  this  last  are  common  to  Dogri  and 
Panjabi;  for  instance,  the  use  of  the  short  a  in  several  words 
wliicli  in  Hindostani  would  have  the  long  a,  thus  the  Hindostani 
hfdJi  (hand)  and  kdm  (work)  become  in  both  Dogri  and  Panjabi 
hath  and  lam ;  the  not  uufrequent  use  in  these  last  dialects  of  v 
where  Hindostani  would  have  &,  as  in  vJ,  twenty  (in  Hindostani 
hw),  is  another  instance.  Of  those  grammatical  forms  in  Dogri  that 
vary  from  Hindostani  about  half  are  the  anme  as  Panjabi  and  half 
are  different  from  either.  In  some  points  (as  in  the  imperfect 
of  the  verb  to  he)  Dogri  resembles  Hindofftani  where  Panjabi 
differs  from  it. 

In  Appendix  I.  I  have  given  a  Grammar  of  Dogri.  The 
structure  of  that  language  is  such  that  it  is  possible  to  take  a 
Hindostani  grammar,  and,  without  recasting  it,  replace  the  Hin- 
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(lostan!  with  Dogri  forms.  This  indeed  ia  very  Bearly  what  I  have 
done  in  making  this  short  grammar,  taking  Forbes'  Hindostani 
Grammar  as  the  model.* 

I  atn  unable  to  compare  with  any  exactitude  the  Dogri  with 
the  other  langnages  in  respect  of  their  vocabularies  as  a  whole. 
In  Appendix  II.  a  few  words  are  given  in  Dogri  and  some  other 
diideets ;  these  are  some  of  those  reeommended  by  Sir  George 
Campbell  (in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal),  as 
well  fitted  to  try  the  relationship  of  various  languages. 

This  Dogri  is  sjioken  by  the  vilhige  people  of  the  Outer  Hilla 
and  of  the  strip  of  plain  at  their  foot,  fjom  the  Eavi  to  a  Uttlo 
west  of  the  Chiuub.t  It  ia  spoken  purest  by  those  who  have  not 
come  much  into  contact  with  other  races;  especially  is  it  to 
heard  pure  and  nnmixed  from  the  mouths  of  the  women,  who, 
from  their  seclusion  and  little  intercourse  with  strangers,  are  the 
most  likely  to  preserve  the  indigenous  speech.  In  the  towns,  but 
especially  in  Jummoo,  one  hears  a  mixture  of  Dogri,  Panjabi,  and 
Hindostani.  Of  the  oflicers  of  tho  l\raharaju*s  Court,  very  few,  if 
any,  speak  pure  Dogri ;  some,  indeed,  hail  from  the  Panjab,  and 
speak  their  own  Paujabi  with  some  Dogri  mixed;  others  have  by 
contact  with  those  who  live  in  tlie  British  territory  (where  Hin- 
dostani is  sure  to  be  much  heard,  even  where  it  is  not  the  ver- 
nacular) got  an  admixture  of  Hindostani ;  indeed  almost  every 
one  of  the  Court  speaks  a  mixture  of  the  three  above-named 
dialects,  in  proportions  varying  for  each  pei-son. 


4 
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Chibhali. 

A       The  Chibhali  dialect  dificrs  from  Dogri  by  no  means  so  much 

I    a3  Dogri  does  frotu  niudostani,  but  perliaps  in  tlie  same  degree 

^3  it  does  from  Panjabi,     One  would  not,  indeed,  on  looking  over 

the  few  words  I  have  put  down  in  Appendix  11.,  think  that  there 

was  any  important  difference  between  Dogri  and  Cliibhall,  but 

♦  I  have  heen  much  helpcsJ  hy  Brmu,  Bnihninii,  who  has  a  criKoil  knowledge  of 
Dogri.  The  inoompltjtuije»3  ftud  imptrfoctions  of  Uio  gmmmar  arc  ilne  to  my  not 
having  taken  aa  much  tudvftntttgo  of  hia  asait«tiince  m  I  tdiouM  like  to  have  done. 

t  Euetward  uf  the  Ruvi,  the  t>eoplc  of  tlio  Outer  Hilla  have  ft  8i>eech  closely  allied 
to  if  not  identical  with  oiuf  Dogri. 
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these  two  languages  in  motion  have  a  greater  amount  of  difference, 
one  that  is  very  striking  to  the  ear. 

Chibhall  is  closely  allied  to  that  form  of  Panj&bl  which  is 
spoken  west  of  the  Jhelam,  in  the  country  called  Pothwfir  ;*  this 
latter  (which  the  natives  call  Pothwarl)  I  shall  speak  of  as 
Western  Panjabl. 


ChihKali.i 


BSmhani 


Dogri 


mndimtainl 


DIAORAM  ILLUffTRATINa  THE  RELATI0NBHIP8  OF  CZBTAIN  LAN6UA0EB. 

Some  of  the  most  striking  differences  between  Chibhall  and 
Western  Panjabl  on  the  one  hand,  and  Dogri  or  Panjabl  on  the 
other,  consist  in  the  use  of  ndj  ne,  and  ni  in  the  genitive  instead  of 
*  In  this  word  the  t  and  the  r  are  both  cerebral. 
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(Z«,  de^  and  di;  and  in  tbe  termination  of  tlie  present  participle, 
which  seems  always  to  be  na,  while  in  Hindostanl  it  would  be  id 
and  in  Dogri  and  Panjabi  ndO,  Also  there  is  a  tendency  for  (he 
vowel  a  (short)  to  become  in  Chibhall  u  (short).     Thus — 


Dogri :  lakri,  wood. 
^        cLhrnn,  toaterfath 
„        chalna,  to  ga  on. 


„  cLbonu 

„  jalni. 


Tho  clmngo  from  Dogri  to  Chibhall  in  tbe  hills  corresponds 
with  that  from  Panjabi  to  Western  Panjabi  in  the  plains;  but 
there  is  less  difference  between  Chibhall  and  Western  Panjabi  than 
there  is  between  Dogii  and  PanjaLi.  These  relationships  (and 
others  that  will  bo  spoken  of  farther  on)  I  have  tried  to  illugtrato 
by  the  diagram  on  the  preceding  page,  in  which  the  length  of  the 
lines  joining  the  points  marking  the  variona  dialects  is  intended 
to  represent  proportionately  the  differences  betweon  them. 

The  lower  part  showa  Dogri  and  Panjabi  equidistant  from 
nindostani,  and  at  a  less  distance  from  eacli  other  than  either  is 
from  nindostaiii.  Cliiljbali  nnd  Western  Panjabi  are  shown  at 
equal  distances  respectively  from  Dogri  and  Panjabi,  but  with  a 
less  distance  between  them  than  there  is  between  those  two. 


The  Paoaci  Dialects  and  KAsoMinf. 

Those  phihilogists  who  have  paid  attention  to  the  Kashmiri 
language  have  found  it  one  of  great  interest,  for  its  elaborate 
inflexions  and  for  the  relation,  both  in  vocabulary  and  grammar, 
which  it  bears  to  the  Sanskrit.  It  is  still,  however,  as  regards  it« 
construction,  so  little  known  that  there  is  a  probable  yield  of 
more  material  of  value  and  interest  for  anyone  who  should, 
equipped  with  the  requisite  philological  knowledge,  seriously 
undertake  the  analysis  of  it.  I  subjoin  in  a  note  a  list  of  the 
writings  on  the  Kashmiri  language,  chiefly  vocabularies,  that  have 
been  published.* 

•  Granimftr  and  Vocabulary  of  the  Cnshrnin  Lang:uftge,  hy  M.  P.  EdgewortU, 
Jonmftl  Asiatic  Sno,  Brjngul,  vol.  %  ,  pt.  ii.,  l!^t,  p.  10H8. 

A  Graintnar  of  tlie  Oielimeereo  Laiiguftge-,  by  Major  LeccL.  Journal  Adutifl  Soc, 
B^HigHl.  vcjI.  xiit,,  pt.  i-,  1844,  p.  S97. 
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I  myself  never  learned  to  speak  Kasbmlil ;  it  is  never  heard 
in  tlie  Jummoo  darLar ;  for  the  purposes  of  a  traveller  through 
Kashmir  either  Hiiidostani  or  Punjabi  will  serve  j  einee  KasLmlr! 
is  a  language  not  easily  acquired,  one  is  not  likely  to  master  it 
who  is  not  for  long  tied  to  Kashmir  proper.  Having  allowed  tliis, 
it  may  seem  presumptuous  for  nie  to  say  anything  about  tlie 
eoiinection  of  Kaahmiii  with  other  languages;  but  there  are  some 
characteristics  of  it  so  marked  that  they  can  be  traced  by  one  who 
knows  but  few  words  of  it,  and  since  I  believe  that  in  travelling 
over  little-frequeutod  parts  I  have  been  able  to  find  out  certain 
facts  of  interest  connected  with  the  subject,  I  shall  not  refrain 
from  stating  them. 

Kaahmiri  has  hitherto  been  spoken  of  as  a  language  quite  by 
itself,  unlike  any  other  spoken  tongue,  and  not  allied,  except  in 
the  distant  way  in  which  all  tlie  Aryan  tongues  of  India  are  allied 
to  one  another,  with  any  neighbouring  speech.  But  in  travelling 
in  the  Middle  Mountain  region  I  found  several  dialects  (which  1 
have  classed  together  under  the  name  Fahar't)  allied  in  different 
degrees  to  Kashmiri,  having,  in  these  dilTering  dej^rees,  thoae 
characteristics  by  which  Kiiahmiri  is  so  easily  recognised.  These 
intermediate  dialects  are  liambani,  Bhadarwalii,  Padari,  the  lan- 
guage of  Dodtt,  and  Kishtwari,  There  is  a  gradual  passage  to  be 
traced  from  Dogri  (which  we  saw  to  be  closely  allied  with  the 
Hindi  dialects  of  the  plains  of  India)  np  through  those  Pahari 
dialects  to  Kashmiri.  Eambani  may  be  taken  as  the  half-way 
stage  betweeu  Dogri  and  Kashmiri ;  while  Bhadarwiihi,  Padarl, 
the  Doda  language,  and  Kishtwari  show  marked  advances  from 
that  stage  towards  Kaslimiri. 

The  vocabularies  in  Appendix  IT.  will  illustriite  this  to  a 
certain  extent.  Some  of  the  most  noticeable  characters  of  Kash- 
min  are  the  possession  of  the  sound  z  and  the  use  of  it  where  a 

A  Vocabulary  of  the  Kashnjiri  LAngnoge,  by  L.  Bowring.  JomraflJ  Asiatic  B6c. 
^Bengal,  1866,  p.  227. 

Liat  of  Kaslimiri  AVorda^  by  Df.  W,  J.  Elmalie.  Journel  Astatic  Soc.  BcngaK 
1870,  p.  U5. 

VocftbulAry  of  the  Knahtnlri  Lnngaagc,  by  Dr.  Elmalio.  LonJon :  Cbiircli 
Miasionarj  Honae.     1872. 
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Hindi  dmiect  would  have  j\  and  of  the  sound  is  where  in  Hind!  there 
would  be  ch.  These  occur  to  some  degree  in  all  the  above  dialects, 
I  am  not  able  to  any  extent  to  compare  their  structures/  but 
somethitig  can  be  gathered  from  the  way  in  wbicli' natives  of  the 
difierent  parts  find  the  other  dialects  to  be  comprehensible  or 
incomprehensible  ;  from  observations  on  tliis  1  infer  that  Rambani 
is  about  equiiliataiit  from  Kaslmiiri  and  Dogri  and  is  not  to  be 
understood  either  by  a  Dogra  or  by  a  native  of  Kashmir  who  hafl 
had  no  experience  of  any  other  Pabari  dialect.  Those  dialects,  as 
of  Dotla  or  Kishtwar,  which  are  between  Rambani  and  Kashmiri, 
may  be  understood  by  a  Kashmiri,  and  possibly  also  by  a  native  of 
Ramban.  If  the  reader  will  refer  again  to  the  diagram  on  p.  465 
he  will  see  an  attemY*t  to  express  all  this  graphically.  There  the 
length  of  the  line  between  Dogri  and  Rambani  equals  that  between 
Rttmbaui  and  Kaslimiri.  The  group  of  five  dialects  above  are 
tnore  closely  allied  together.  Of  course  this  diagram  is  but  tenta- 
tive; if  one  knew  accurately  the  proportion  of  the  differences 
between  any  set  of  languages  it  might,  in  order  to  represent  them 
diagrammatically,  be  necessary  to  construct  a  solid  diagram,  which 
would,  more  completely  than  one  made  on  the  flat,  illustrate  the 
relationships  in  all  directions;  such  a  diagram  again  might  be 
stereoscopically  presented. 

Dard  Dialects. 
In  Dr.  Leitner's  *  Dardlstan/  before  quoted,  are  vocabularies, 
phrases,  and  a  comparative  grammar  that  give  an  insight  into  the 
character  of  several  of  the  Darti  dialects.  I  am  unable  to  add 
anything  to  his  information.  All  I  can  do  is  to  put  (as  I  have 
done  in  Appendix  11.)  those  words  which  were  used  to  compare 
the  other  languages  into  the  dialects  of  the  Dard  language  which 
I  have  had  an  op|tortunity  of  hearing.  This  I  have  done  from  my 
own  observations ;  on  comparing  the  woitls  as  I  took  them  down 
with  the  same  picked  out  from  Dr.  Leitner's  vocabularies,  &c,, 

•  A  few  phroaea  in  Rambatii  and  BfaadarwiLhi  will  bo  fotmd  in  Appendix  IIL 
The  Englifili  of  tkem  ia  frtyin  tlie  iiwdel  phrases  recomiuendfd  by  Sir  George  L'mnp- 
bell.    8eo  Jourtifll  Aisintic  Hoc.  Bengal,  ISfKI. 
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I  find  them  to  differ  exceedingly  little  when  allowance  has  been 
made  for  the  difl'trent  syetem  (chiefly  affecting  the  conBonaut*) 
according  to  which  he  hag  written  them. 

The  three  Dard  dialects  of  which  some  words  are  given  in  the 
Appendix  are  those  of  Astor,  Gilgit,  and  Dah.  The  Astor  dialect 
includes  or  coincides  with  the  speech  of  Dras  and  of  Gurez  ;  I  had 
made  separate  lists  in  those  two  valleys,  bat  find  them  so  nearly 
to  agree  with  what  ia  spoken  in  Astor  that  it  did  not  seem  worth 
while  to  print  them. 

What  I  have  given  of  the  Dah  dialect  is  new.  That  place,  it 
will  he  remembered,  is  inhahited  by  Dards  who  have  become 
Buddhist;  from  their  complete  (and  probably  early)  separation 
from  other  Dard  communities  one  would  expect  differences  in 
their  language.  In  the  vocabulary  given  some  are  to  be  observed, 
but  I  confess  that  this  is  too  meagre  to  be  of  much  value,  only 
the  drawing  attention  to  this  separate  dialect  may  be  of  some  use. 

The  Tibetan, 

Of  the  varieties  of  the  Tibetan  language  spoken  in  these  terri- 
tories I  have  in  the  list  named  but  two,  that  spoken  by  the 
Champas,  or  nomads,  and  that  of  the  settled  Ladakhis.  There  are, 
I  lielieve,  local  differences  within  this  latter  divii^ion;  the  Zauskar 
people  apeak  somewhat  differently,  and  also  the  people  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kargil ;  but  I  am  not  able  to  give  any  detailed 
information  on  this  subject. 

The  Tibetan  has  been  so  thoroughly  studied  that  the  best 
thing  I  can  do  here  is  to  name  some  of  the  publications  which 
might  best,  or  most  easily,  be  consulted  by  anyone  wishing  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  it.    These  are : 

A  Grammar  of  the  Tibetan  Language,  in  English,  by  Alexander 
Csoma  de  Koros.     Calcutta,  1834» 

Essay  towards  a  Dictionary,  Tibetan  and  English,  by  A.  Csoma 
do  Kijros.     Calcutta,  1834. 

A  Short  Practical  Grammar  of  the  Tibetan  Language,  with 
special  reference  to  the  Spoken  Dialects,  by  H.  A.  Jaeschke. 
Kyelang,  1865. 
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A  Tibetan    Dictionary,   by   the   last  autlior,   in  the    Koman 
charactei*,  lins  also,  1  believe,  been  pTiblished. 

Use  of  Peebian. 

With  all  these  different  languages  current  in  the  territories  it 
Qiin  be  understood  that  in  CiirryiDg  on  the  Government  some  diflS- 
culties  occnr  through  their  variety.     It  is  not  easy  to  say  whether 
these  diffiimlties  have  been  increased  or  lessened  by  the  use  for 
ollicial  dtKJumeiita  of  yet  another  tongue,  one  not  spoken  in  any 
}>art  of  those  territories  either  by  the  commonalty  or  as  the  Court 
language.    The  official  written  Lmgnage  is  Persian*   Oixlers  given 
by  the  Jlaharaju  are  written  in  Persian — character  and  language. 
In  tho  British   province  of  the  Punjab  the  Persian  character  is 
employGd   for   writing   tho    Hindostani   language,   but    here    in 
Jummoo  none  of  the  vernaculars  are  written  in  that  character, 
the  Persian  hmguage  itself  ia  employed.    Under  the  Maharaja  tlie 
Government  accounts  are  kept  in  Persian,  and  in  almost  every 
cme  that  language   is  the    medium   of  official   communication, 
though  it  is  trao  that  the  Dogri,  as  will  be  shown  below,  is  in 
some  cases  used. 

Though  Persian  is  so  commonly  written  that  all  who  would 
aspire  to  an  office  of  any  estimation  must  become  familiar  with  it, 
yet  it  is  very  seldom  spoken  in  Jummoo,  only,  indeed,  when  some 
tmder  or  other  traveller  from  Kabul  or  from  Yarkand  comes, 
unaecLuaiuted  with  our  famih'ar  dialects,  and  makes  himself  under- 
stood with  Persian,  which  is  the  French  of  Asia. 

This  use  of  Persian  for  Government  writings  is  to  be  traced  back 
to  the  Court  of  the  Delhi  Emperors.  There  Persian  had  always 
been  the  polite,  and  it  remained  to  the  last  the  official,  language  ; 
for  long  had  it  been  the  practice  of  those  classes  of  men  who  were 
likely  to  have  a  hand  in  the  civil  affairs  of  Go%"emme»t  early  to 
acquire  Persian,  and  so,  on  tho  formation  of  Ktinjit  Singh's  kingdom 
in  thoPanjah,  it  naturally  became  the  official  writttn  language  of 
his  Court,  altliough  Banjit  8ingh  himself  was  unacquainted  with 
it,  Persian  still  had  that  position  when  the  British  came  into  the 
*  Periiiiai  is  colkiJ  in  Imliu  Ijy  the  uaiiiea  FurMi  ftud  Imni« 
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Pan  jab,  and  it  held  its  place  for  some  little  time  after,  until 
the  system  was  change  1  to  that  in  nse  in  tlie  North-west  Pro- 
yinces,  where  the  Persian  alphabet  is  used  for  the  Hiudostani 
dialect — a^plan  that  has  evident  advantages  (gince  Bindostani  is 
becoming  familiarly  spoken  by  many  of  the  Panjab  people),  advan- 
tages whieh  would  bo  increased  were  the  writers  of  Uindostani  to 
make  use  of  a  less  elaborate  idiom  and  less  recondite  words.  The 
adoption  of  Persian  in  the  Jammoo  Court  came  about  from  similar 
causes;  but  I  cannot  say  whether  its  use  dates  from  an  earlier 
period  or  from  the  time  of  the  connection  of  the  country  with 
Banjit  Singh's  Court. 


Written  Charactebs. 

Besides  the  Persian  character,  which  in  these  territories  is 
hardly  ever  applied  to  any  but  the  Persian  language,  there  are 
three  written  characters  used  for  the  languages  here  spoken. 
These  are  Dogri,  Kashmiri,  and  Tibetan.  They  are  all  derived 
from  the  Devanagari  or  Shastri^  the  character  in  which  Sanskrit 
is  written. 

In  its  old  form  the  Dogri  alphabet  was  imperfect  and  not  easy 
to  read  either  accurately  or  quickly.  For  this  reason,  a  few  years 
ago,  the  Maharaja  caused  to  be  invented  a  modification  of  it ;  by 
this  it  was  brought  nesarer  to  Devaoagari,  so  near  that  the  system 
18  quite  one  with  that,  though  the  forms  are  somewhat  different. 
It  may  be  questioned  whether  it  would  not  have  been  better  to 
adopt  the  Devanagari  alphabet  itself,  which  is  known  to  certain 
classes  all  over  India ;  the  difference  already  made  is  so  great  as 
to  keep  those  who  have  learnt  but  one  of  the  two  Dogri  alphabets 
from  being  able  to  read  in  the  other.  However,  the  subject  of 
what  is  the  best  alphabet  to  make  general  is  a  wide  one,  and  must 
be  considered  in  connection  witLi  the  question  of  what  dialect  is  to 
prevail  and  what  languages  are  to  be  generally  taught*    The 

•  With  «  mixed  popultttion  of  Hindiia  and  Mubatntniidaiifl,  itich  aa  ooctmi  in  the 
Hatiaraja^s  country  BO  less  than  In  the  British,  it  i»  dlfflcttll  t»  pitfh  upon  an  alphabet 
likelj  to  be  wUllugly  ado|itcd  by  pt'ople  of  Ixjlh  raYi^Ums.  All  tboae  alplmbeta  wliioh 
rire  founded  on  De>rhDugan  are  dbllkcd  by  the  ftluhaninimlaiiB  n^  being  the  Tekide 
by  which  Hindu  idolatry  ia  taught.    Uiadus  often  fear  to  liare  their  lonA  taught 
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New  Dogn  is  used  for  the  petitions  that  are  read  before  the 
Maharaja;    for  this  purpose  it  has  replaced  Persian,  in   which 
petitions  were  written  when  I  first  came  to   Jummooj    but   it 
has  not  generally  displaced  either  Persian  or  t!ie  Old  Dogri.     The 
Old  Dogri  character  is  made  use  of  only  for  writing  the  Dogrt  ^^ 
language ;  it  is  allowed  in  certain  official  documents,  as  in  reporta^B 
from  officers  of  the  army,  who  are  of  a  class  by  whom  Persian  is  ^ 
hardly  ever  acquired ;  also  many  accounts  are  kept  in  duplicate 
— in  Persian  and  Dogri ;  the  accountants  of  one  class  are  con- 
sidered a  check  on  the  others,  a  continuous  side-by-side  system 
of  audit  being  thus  carried  out. 

Chiblmll  is  an  unwritten  dialect.  This  is  accounted  for  by  tho 
reason  that  the  Chibhalis,  being  Muhammadans,  will  not  learn  the  i 
use  of  the  Dogri  character,  in  which  their  own  dialect  might  ba^H 
written,  but,  if  they  learn  anything,  learn  Persian^  both  writing  ^^ 
and  language  ;  and  the  Persian  writing  does  not  well  fit,  and^^ 
has  never  been  used,  for  these  dialects.  But  since  for  a  knowledg^^H 
of  the  Persian  alphabet  and  language  an  amount  of  time  must  be  , 
spent  beyond  what  most  of  tho  people  can  afford,  tho  Chibhalis 
are  far  more  illiterate  than  their  Hindu  neighbours  the  Dogras. 

None  of  the  Pabari  dialects  are  written.  Kashmin  is  written^ 
but  seldom  only.  There  is,  as  before  said,  an  alphabet  fitted  to  it, 
founded  on  the  Devanagari,  but  this  is  almost  entirely  disused ; 
Kashmiri  is  sometimes,  but  not  I  think  often,  written  in  the 
Persian  character;  EashmMs  of  any  education — whether  they 
be  Mussulman  or  Hindu — ai'e  sure  to  know  the   Persian   lan- 


to  know  Persian,  Biiioe  with  the  alphabet  and  laoguage  the  children  ara  sure  to 
ooquiro  mjinetbjug;  of  the  lone  of  its  iiieratturo,  which  may  give  them  a  tendency 
towards  Mtthanimadanism.  In  my  opinion,  the  best  cure,  in  tho  preaent  state  of  both 
British  India  and  the  Mahamja's  territoriea,  ie  to  be  found  in  the  adoption  of  the 
Rotnan  character  for  whatever  langnsgefl  are  nged.  Tt  has  been  proved  to  be  very 
applicable  to  aU  the  Hindi  dialoota  and  t-o  the  PerBian  and  Arabic  words  that  are 
found  in  Utodotstttui.  It  is  quicker  to  write  than  the  Devanaj^aii,  and  better  to  reiid 
tbftQ  tho  Persian,  and  it  can  much  more  easily  be  put  in  typo  than  either.  And  it 
is  not  Bu  essentially  "  Chriflttan"  aa  to  hurt  tbe  Boaceptibilitiea  of  people  of  tbe  other 
faiths. 

I  may  here  draw  attention  to  a  paper  on  tlie  aubject  of  the  applicability  of  the 
Roman  alphabet  to  the  languages  of  India  which  I  read  before  the  Society  of  Arta. 
It  will  be  found  in  the  Journal  of  that  Society  for  February  19,  1875. 
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guage,  and  they  seem  to  prefer  oommimicatiiig  m  writing  by  that 
medium. 

None  of  the  Dard  dialects  are  ever  written. 

Of  the  people  who  speak  Tibetan,  the  Baltis  are  without  an 
alphabet  by  which  to  write  their  own  language.  For  reasons 
exactly  parallel  to  those  explained  as  affecting  the  Chibhalis,  the 
introduction  of  Muhammadanism  has  made  the  Baltis  also  more 
illiterate.  The  Champas  not  often  learn  to  write.  The  Ladakhis, 
as  before  told,  very  commonly  are  able  to  write  their  own  language 
in  the  Tibetan  character  well  and  freely. 

These  alphabets  are  used  by  natives  of  the  country ;  four  have 
been  enumerated,  viz.  Persian,  Dogri,  Kashmiri,  and  Tibetan. 
People  who  come  to  Jummoo  from  other  parts  not  nncomniunly 
have  some  other  character  which  they  writ«,  specially  applicable 
probably  to  the  vernacular  of  their  native  pluce.  Tbua  Sikhs 
from  the  Panjab  have  their  Gurmukhi  writing,  Hindus  from  the 
centre  of  Hindostan  will  write  either  in  Devanagari  or  in  some 
allied  form  of  character,  Bangalis  will  have  their  own  Bangali 
writing,  and  so  on.  I  have  knoi^u,  besides  the  four  first  mentioned, 
as  many  as  seven  other  alphabets  in  use  by  people  who  have 
settled  at  Jummoo. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

IN  EXPLANATION  OF  THE  MAPS  AND  SECTIONS. 

MAP  OV  I.NDIA  =  GENERAL  MAP  —  THE  FIVE  MAPS  —  ALTITrDES  —  8K0W  MAP  —  BACTR 
MAP — LAJCauAGB  MAP  —  TArTU  MAP — POLITICAL  MAP — SURJlOtiNIUNO  ffTATES  — 
TUB  BOUKDABY  LDfE  —  DfTEBIOIt  DrviSIONB  —  EOUTES  ^  IBOMETRIC  VIKW8  ANP 
fi£0TI0M8. 


Map  of  India. 

This  is  inserted  in  order  to  give  the  reader,  at  a  glance,  a  rigbt 

impression  of  the  relationship,  in  size  and  position,  of  the  countries 
hero  dealt  \Fith  to  those  with  which  he  is  likely  to  be  more  or  less 
familiar.  The  adjoining  sketch  map  of  England,  drawn  to  the 
same  scale,  will  show  the  proportion  which  the  Indian  Peninsula 
bears  to  theoi^  while  the  rectangle  drawn  shows  what  area  is  repre- 
sented in  the  maps  which  follow.  This  rectangle  iuclndes  the 
whole  of  the  Jummoo  and  Kashmir  territories,  with  small  portions 
of  the  adjoining  countries. 

The  scale  of  this  map  is  lagAoooi  of  an  inch  to  300  miles. 
The  colouring  on  it  aLows  first,  by  the  reil  tint,  the  part  that  goes 
by  the  name  "British  India"  that  is  to  say,  what  is  directly 
administered  by  the  Government  of  India  j  secondly,  by  the  green, 
the  Native  States  other  J^han  the  one  we  are  dealing  with;  third, 
by  the  yellow  tint,  tlie  Jummoo  and  Kashmir  territories  them- 
selves. 

General  Map. 

This  map  (which  will  be  found  in  the  pocket)  is  on  a  scale  of 
nrT3TBo>  Of  an  inch  to  16  miles.  The  selected  names  make  it  a 
complete  map  of  reference  for  the  text ;  but  another  object  of 
it  is  to  give,  by  means  of  a  careful  arrangement  of  outline  and 
hill-shading,  a  good  and  true  impression  of  the  physical  features. 
While  carefully  and  without  exaggeration  representing  the  in- 
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equalities  of  the  ground,  we  have  done  oar  best  to  make  it  a  picture 
of  the  couutry. 

The  authority  for  by  far  the  greater  portion  are  the  published 
maps  of  the  Great  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  India.  These 
are  on  a  scale  of  an  inch  to  four  miles,  with  the  exception  that 
the  Survey  Map  of  part  of  Ladakh,  not  being  yet  ready,  has  been 
anticipated  by  a  rougher  map  (a  photozincograph)  on  the  scale 
of  au  inch  to  eight  miles ;  this  last  map  (as  has  been  mentioned  in 
Chapter  xv.)  takes  in  a  portion  of  country  which  Iiad  not  been 
eystematically  surveyed ;  for  some  of  this,  as  well  as  for  the  ground 
which  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  G.  T.  Survey  Map,  we  have  alao 
consulted  Mr.  Hay  ward's  Turkistan  map  published  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Eoyal  Geographical  Society/  in  which  the  valuable  results 
of  his  journey  to  Yarkand  are  expressed.  To  the  same  traveller 
we  are  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  Gilgit 
Valley;  the  information  contained  in  his  map  of  that  country, 
published  also  by  tlie  Royal  Geographical  Society,!  has  here  been 
incorporated.  For  the  ground  at  the  north-eastern  part  of  our 
map,  Mr.  W.  H.  Johnson,  who  explored  it  on  his  way  to  KJiutan, 
is  the  authority ;  the  Survey  zincograph  map  above  mentioned 
gives  the  results  of  his  exploration. 

In  looking  at  the  maps  of  the  Great  Trigonometrical  Survey 
one  is  apt  to  consider  them  as  in  some  way  pro^luced  by  a  great 
machine,  and  to  pass  over  the  individual  energies  tJiat  have  been 
expended  in  their  construction.  The  organization,  both  scientific 
and  practical,  of  such  a  department  as  the  Survey  of  India  has 
exercised  the  best  faculties  of  many  minds,  many  minds  of  a 
high  stamp,  and  its  productions  are  a  lasting  monument  to 
those  whose  lives  were  passed  in  the  work.  For  the  carrying  on 
of  the  Trigonometrical  observations  and  the  mapping  of  the  topo- 
graphical details  in  a  country  of  which  so  many  parts  are  difficult 
or  impossible  of  access,  one  whose  most  diflicult  places  are  often 
those  most  desirable  to  attain  to  for  the  work  in  hand,  there  has 
been  room  for  the  display  of,  and  there  has  been  displayed,  by  the 
officers  of  the  Survey  an  admirable  degree  of  perseverance  and 


*  Journal  Eoyal  Geogr.  8oc.,  vul.  xl.,  187(>- 


t  Ibid.,  vol  Jdi.,  1871. 
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end  a  ranee,  and,  most  difficult  of  all,  of  care  exercised  under  the 
endurance  of  tlio  hardships  of  climate.  The  result  has  been  a 
map  whose  foundation,  of  triangulation,  possesses  an  exceeding 
degree  of  accuracy,  and  whose  topographical  detail,  though  in 
some  few  cases  not  quite  exact,  mokes  it  a  map  of  extreme  valu© 
and  usefulness. 

To  return  to  our  own  map.  The  eye  will  at  once  perceive  that 
certain  portions  of  it  have  been  drawn  in  from  less  detailed  infor- 
mation than  the  rest ;  these  parts  (whicli  are,  indeed,  sufficiently 
marked  by  tho  dlfiference  in  the  style  of  the  hill-shading)  are 
the  Chinese  teiTitory  to  the  south-east,  and  a  broad  strip  along 
the  north  of  the  map.  It  is  this  which  was  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
Sarirey  for  topographical  examination,  though  even  there  trigono- 
metrical observations  have  reached  and  have  fixed  the  places  of 
many  peaks.  The  authorities  for  these  outlying  portions  have  been 
mentioned  above,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  map  has 
there  a  much  lower  degree  of  accuracy,  since  the  result  of  a  quick 
journey  of  exploration  is  a  very  different  thing  from  that  of  the 
systematic  and  long-continued  work  of  the  Survey  department. 

For  the  line  denoting  the  boundary  of  the  Maharaja  of 
Kashmir's  dominions  I  have  incorporated  with  what  has  already 
been  published  some  information  of  my  own  on  the  subject.  Since 
this  can  best  he  discussed  in  conjunction  with  the  question  of  tlie 
political  relations  of  the  neighbouring  states,  I  will  defer  speaking 
in  detail  about  it  uutil  after  the  consideration  of  the  Political 
Map,  when,  under  the  heading  **  Boundary  Line,"  the  present  map 
will  again  be  referred  to. 

Thi  Five  Maps. 

A  series  of  five  maps  on  one  scale  I  have  designed  to  illustrate 
different  branches  of  the  geography  of  the  territories.  Their  scale 
is  ao^taaoi  or  an  inch  to  32  miles;  this  is  half  the  scale  of  the 
General  Map.  A  feature  which  is  common  to  all  is  the  marking 
of  the  heights  above  the  sea  in  thousands;  that  is  to  say,  each 
whole  number  represents  the  number  of  thousands  of  feet  that  the 
place  marked  by  it  stande  above  the  sea  leveL     Thus  12  denotes 
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12,000  feet,  and  9*1  denotes  9100  feet  above  tlie  sea.  For  summit 
heights,  mcluding  Passes,  a  dot  is  placed  to  represent  the  exact 
spot,  but  for  valley-heights  the  number  alone  stands.  Beneath 
the  title  of  each  map  is  an  explanation  of  the  way  in  which  the 
three  classes  of  heights — valleys,  snmmits,  and  Passes  — are 
expressed.  A  character  common  to  the  first  four  of  these  maps 
is  that  the  colouring  extends  only  to  the  boundary  of  the  Maharaja 
of  Kashmir's  dominions,  the  blankness  of  the  space  beyond  does 
not  imply  the  absence  of  the  characteristics  denoted  by  the  tints, 
but  only  that  the  i*epresentation  of  them  has  not  been  attempted. 
In  the  fifth  map  of  this  series,  however,  the  Politiciil  Hap,  the 
colouring,  the  meaning  of  which  will  be  fully  explained  below, 
extends  to  the  neighbouring  countries. 


ALTITtJDES. 

We  may  examine  the  figures  that  have  just  been  mentioned,  as 
denoting  the  altitude?,  on  any  of  the  five  maps,  but  perhaps  it  can 
most  conveniently  bo  done  on  the  first  of  them,  the  Snow  Map. 
They  afford  an  epitome  of  the  information  as  to  the  form  of  the 
ground  which  has  been  given  in  detail  in  many  of  the  preceding 
chapters.  It  may  be  well,  by  way  of  summary,  to  go  over  the  facts 
so  represented,  even  though  it  may  involve  some  repetition. 

The  valley-heights  given  are,  for  the  most  part,  ahjng  the 
courses  of  the  great  rivers.  We  can  take  in  succession  the 
Ravi,  Chiniib,  Jhelam,  Indus,  and  Shayok,  and,  following  them 
up  into  the  mountainous  countrj^,  trace  the  gradual  rise  of  their 
beds.  For  the  first  three  the  level  of  lUOO  feet  occurs 

at  points  which  are  in  one  line,  and  this  almost  corresponds  with 
the  line  of  the  beginning  of  the  hills.  Thus  theso  three  rivers — 
Kavi,  Chinab,  and  Jhelam— debouch  into  the  plain  of  the  Panjab, 
and  reach  the  less  confined  and  more  spreading  part  of  their 
course,  at  nearly  the  same  leveL  From  the  sea,  upwards,  to  this 
level  of  1000  feet,  the  rivers  are  navigable ;  alx>ve,  the  cun-ent 
is  too  powerful,  and  the  course  is  too  much  broken  by  rapids,  for 
navigation  to  be  practicable.  The  2000  feet  level  of  the 

Bavl  is  about  where  the  Outer  Hills  end  and  the  region  of  the 
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iMidille  Mountains  begins ;  the  place  is  24  miles  in  a  straight 
lino  ahove  the  1000  level,  but  more  than  that  along  the 
course  that  the  main  stream  of  the  river  takes.  Above  this  the 
Ravi  flows  in  the  Chamba  country,  where  I  have  not  followed 
it.  The  course  of  the  Chinab  is  through  the  country 

described  in  Chapter  vl  Following  thb  river  up  from  the 
1000  feet  level,  we  Iiave  to  pass  over  a  far  greater  distance  than  in 
the  case  of  the  Ravi  before  coming  to  the  level  of  2000  feet. 
Thrn  successive  thousands  are  reached  in  gradually  diminishing 
distances  ;  esjiecially  from  4000  to  0000  the  rise  is  more  sudden. 
Above  6000  I  !uive  not  followed  the  main  atreara  of  the 
Chinfib;  the  figures  I  have  laid  down  along  the  Bhutna  tributary 
show,  however,  how  quickly  that  valley  rises  to  11,000  feet  j  above 
this  height  we  come  on  to  glaciertJ,  on  which,  within  a  very  few 
miles  15,000  is  reached,  while  17,300  is  the  height  of  the  Pass, 
whicli  is  a  narrow  gap  in  the  thin  rocky  ridge  that  divides  the  Chinab 
drainage  from  that  of  the  Indus.  Taking  now  the  Jhclam 

River,  we  see  that  a  great  sjiaee  has  to  be  traversed  between  the 
1000  and  1>000  feet  levels;  but  3000,  4000,  and  5000  are  more 
quickly  attained ;  along  tbia  latter  part  of  the  coarse  numerous 
rapids  occur,  the  surmounting  of  which  soon  hrings  one  to  a  high 
level.  Just  ahave  the  level  of  5000  feet  we  reach  the  high  and 
wide  and  flat  valley  of  Kashmir,  where  the  river  again  becomes 
navigable,  and  so  it  continues  as  one  follows  it  to  the  south-east,  for 
some  60  miles  (as  measured  nearly  direct,  without  the  windings), 
up  to  the  level  of  5000  feet,  and  there  the  streams  divide  and  the 
volume  of  water  in  each  is  not  enough  to  sustain  navigation.  The 
branch  of  the  Jhelam  called  the  Sind  joins  it  in  the  flat  part  of 
the  valley  of  Kashmir,  but  as  one  traces  that  branch  upwards  one 
sees,  by  the  figures  6,  7,  and  8  closely  following  one  another,  that 
we  are  again  among  the  mountains,  that  the  bed  is  rising  quickly 
as  we  advance.  Nearly  at  the  head  of  this  stream  occurs  the 
Pass,  height  11,300  feet,  the  lowest  gap  through  this  ridge  of 
tlie  Himalayas. 

Of  the  Indus,  the  lower  i>ortion  that  our  map  takes  in  is  one 
unexplored    by  Europeans,   and   nearly  unknown.     Our  deflnite 
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infomiation  begins  where  it  is  already  at  the  level  of  4000  feet. 
It  is  cliaracteristic  of  this  river  that  the  steepness  of  its  fall  varies, 
now  becoming  greater,  now  less;  that  as  one  ascends  one  gets 
to  where  the  slope  is  more  sudden  and  again  flatter,  and  so  on. 
The  varying  distances  at  which  are  placed  the  figures  denoting 
each  thousand  feet  illustrate  this  clearly.  Some  of  the  longer 
distances,  as  between  7  and  8  and  between  10  and  11,  includ*^ 
spaces  of  several  miles  in  which  the  river  flows  through  an  allu- 
vial flat  with  a  comparatively  low  slope,  the  intermediate  parts 
being  mostly  in  a  narrow  channel  between  rocks.  At  the  highest 
portion  of  this  river's  course,  as  far  as  it  lies  within  the  Ma- 
haraja^s  boundary,  at  a  level  of  13,800  feet,  is  a  long  flat  of 
alluvium,  through  which  the  river  flows  sluggishly,* 

Of  tbe  branches  of  the  Indus,  there  is  first  the  Gilgit  Kiver, 
flowing  from  the  north-west;  along  this  there  are  a  few  observa- 
tioDS  noted,  some  made  by  myself,  the  higher  ones  by  Mr.  Hay- 
ward,  which  ttd!  of  its  course  up  to  9500  feet.  Tlic  fall 
of  the  Shayok  River  con-espondi^  for  some  distance  with  that  of  the 
Indus;  it  aft-erwards  divides,  within  a  short  distance,  into  three 
branches,  that  which  flows  from  the  north,  and  bears  the  name  of 
Shayok,  along  which  I  have  no  height  recorded ;  the  Chang- 
chenmo  stream,  on  which  the  level  of  15,000  feet  is  marked,  whpro 
it  flows  quietly  over  a  pebbly  bed;  and,  lastly,  the  Taoktse 
stream,  the  valley  of  which  leads  up  to  the  long  stretch  of  the 
Pangkong  Lake,  at  the  level  of  14,000  feet.  Along  other 
tributaries  of  the  Indus  —  the  Zaaskar  River,  and  others  — 
certain  heights  are  marked,  but  the  series  of  figures  is  not 
complete.  The  figure  15,  in  two  places,  denotes  the 
altitude  of  the  high-level  flat  valleys  of  Rnp.^hu,  which  lie  between 
the  upper  branches  of  the  Zanskar  River  and  the  lu'lus. 

So  much  for  the  valley  -  heights ;  wo  now  come  to  the 
summits.  The  figures  that  mark  the  height  of  the  peaks  are 
obtaine'l  almost  entirely  from  the  G.  T,  Survey,  and,  being  de- 


*  I  am  iuclincd  to  connect  tliia  charactLT  of  inoqaulity  of  elnjje  in  the  Iiidim  l>od 
with  the  cltftngea  thiit  occurred  in  tlie  glacial  porioci  from  the  daituning  of  the  river 
hj  great  glewiera  and  tho  formatioTi  of  great  thirkneBBca  of  kcaatjine  depoait. 
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rived  from  Trigonometrical  observations,  have  the  highest  degree 
of  accuracy.  For  the  heights  of  Passes  I  have  relied  on  my  own 
Boiling  Point  observations  where  they  have  been  taken  under 
favourable  circumstances,  always  reckoning  from  the  nearest  tri- 
gonometrically-determined  datum ;  where  I  have  not  made  such 
observations,  the  maps  of  the  Survey  and  of  other  authorities,  aa 
Johnson  and  Hayward,  have  been  followed,  whose  altitudes  for 
Passes  were  obtained  in  tlie  same  way. 

The  outermost  hills  are  ranges  between  2000  and  3000, 
or  3000  and  4000  feet  high»  with  parallel  valleys  between 
them.  This  outer  hill  region  is  ended,  in  some  parts  dis- 
tinctly, in  others  more  indefinitely,  by  the  branched  mass  of 
higher  hills  which  I  have  called  the  *'  Middle  Mountains."  The 
figures  varying  from  6  to  10,  or  sometimes  12,  are  placed  at 
summit-points  on  the  ranges  of  these  last;  these  mountains  are 
indented  by  innumerable  ramifying  valleys,  and  are  cut  through 
by  the  deeper  ones  of  the  great  rivers.  Behind  these  moun- 
tains, rise  up,  still  in  continuation  of  or  connection  with  them, 
the  lofty  ranges  whoso  course  has  been  pointed  out  in  detail. 
Those  encircling  Ivashmir  have,  it  will  be  seen,  many  summits 
that  reach  15,000  feet.  Of  the  Passes  into  that  country  there  are 
several  at  an  elevation  between  11,000  and  12,000  feet,  but  the 
valley  of  the  Jhelam  gains  an  approach  into  it  at  5000.  The 
watershed  between  the  Chinab  and  Jhelam  on  tlie  north-west  and 
the  Indus  on  the  north-east  is  in  a  great  mass  of  mountains,  in 
whose  summit-altitudes  there  are  large  variations.  Beginning  in 
the  south-east,  20,000  and  21,000  is  not  an  uncommon  height; 
more  to  the  north-west  16,000  and  15,000  is  the  hoight  of 
the  ridge ;  last  of  all,  however,  rises  the  gieat  mass  of  Nanga 
Parbat,  reaching  nearly  to  27,000  feet.  The  Passes  across  this 
watershed  are  first,  on  the  south-east,  above  17,000  feet,  then  comes 
one  at  14,300,  and  then  the  lowest  at  11,300,  while  farther  on, 
where  the  ridge  itself  is  least  elevated,  there  are  none  less 
than  13,000.  From  the  line  of  this  watershed  on  to  the 
Indus  River  itself  a  large  area  is  occupied  by  mountain  masses 
branching  in  such  complicated  fashion  that  one  cannot  attempt 
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to  describe  their  direction  in  words,  only  the  General  Map  will 
give  to  the  mind  an  idea  of  tliem.  The  heights  of  the  peaks 
may  be  eaid  to  be,  in  the  south-eastern  part,  a  little  more  or 
less  than  20,000  feet;  in  the  north-western  part  from  17,000 
to  19,000;  the  levels  of  the  valleys  that  cut  in  among  them 
have  already  been  recited,  while  numbers  showiDg  the  height 
of  certain  cross  Passes  give  the  minimum  height  of  the 
branching  ridges.  Then  between  the  Indus  and  Shayok  valleys 
comes  the  Leh  Range,  whose  summit -ridge  is  from  18,000  to 
20,000  feet,  with  Passes  through  it  at  about  17,000  feet. 
Beyond  the  line  of  the  Shayok  is  the  lolty  ground  which  sepa- 
rates the  drainage  to  the  Indian  Ocean  from  that  which  flows 
to  the  plains  of  Turkistan.  On  the  east  are  the  plateaus  at 
16^000  and  17,000,  backed  by  the  Kuenlun  Mountains  on  the 
north,  and  by  a  less  important  range  on  the  sonth.  These  plateaus, 
being  isolated  areas  of  drainage,  constitute  the  watershed  at  this 
pail.  West  of  them  the  two  Bystems  of  drainage  have  a  simple 
line  of  separation.  The  space  between  the  Shayok  and  the 
watershed  is  occupied  by  very  lofty  mountain  ranges,  where 
peaks  of  24,000  and  25,000  feet  are  not  uncommon ;  the  occur- 
rence of  these  great  altitudes  for  such  a  length  and  width  as 
they  are  found  in  makes  this  tract  one  of  the  most  considerable 
mountain-massea  in  the  world. 


Snow  Map, 

In  this  map  the  area  of  country  within  the  Maharaja's  boundary 
is  tinted  in  four  different  ways.  One  colour  shows  whore  no 
gnow  falls  in  ordinary  yeara ;  another  shows  the  parts  over  which 
snow  falls  and  stays  less  than  three  months;  a  third  colour  shows 
where  it  stiiys  more  tban  three  months,  but  does  not  proiiuco 
glaciers ;  the  fourth  is  the  glacier-area. 

I  must  be  careful  to  explain  what  I  mean  by  "  glacier-area." 
It  is  the  area  from  which  the  drainage  of  snow  or  of  rain  reaches 
to  glaciers.  I  should  like,  instead  of  this,  to  have  mapped  out 
the  area  of  perpetual  snow,  but  I  found  I  had  not  the  data  for  it. 
The  glacier-urea,  as  above  defined,  is  far  wider  than  that  of  per* 
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petnaL  snow,  bat  at  the  same  time  we  may  know  that  (with  very- 
few,  if  any,  exceptions)  where  glacier-area  is  marked  there  ia 
perpetual  snow  within  itj  that  the  glacier-area  is  an  extension  of 
the  area  of  perpetual  anow. 

The  lines  that  bound  the  different  areaa  must  not  be  too  much 
reckoned  on  as  exact  The  snow-fall  is  apt  to  vary  in  different 
years ;  I  have  endeavoured  to  represent  a  mean ;  the  information 
was  derived  partly  from  my  own  observation,  but  chiefly  from 
what  was  told  me  by  the  people ;  since  the  duration  of  snow  much 
affects  their  occupations  it  is  closely  observed  by  them ;  this  refers 
to  the  inhabited  parts,  which  are  mostly  the  valleys;  where  a 
line  runs  along  the  side  of  a  mountain  it  cannot  be  taken  aa 
closely  accurate,  for  a  varying  aspect  towards  the  sun  will  ciiuse 
differences  which  it  would  be  almost  impossible  either  to  ascertain 
or  to  represent  on  a  map.  So  the  lines  are  only  true  as  represent- 
ing in  a  general  way  what  they  are  designed  for.  The  uppermost 
line,  that  which  limits  the  glucier-area,  is  obtained  from  the  larger 
map  by  marking  off  those  parts  from  which  snow  falling  and 
slipping,  or  rain  falling  and  Ho  wing,  reaches  to  glaciers  below. 

The  plain  of  the  Panjab  is  free  from  snow,*  and  so  are  the 
first  ranges  of  the  hills  j  but  when  we  reach  those  which  are 
nearly  4000  feet  in  height  we  find  that  snow  falls  upon  them  in 
the  coldest  part  of  the  year,  in  January.  Thus  nearly  all  the 
Outer  Hill  region  is  left  free,  though  some  of  the  higher  points 
of  it  catch  the  snow  in  ordinary  years,  and  lower  ones  occasionally. 
It  is  on  the  outermost  slope  of  the  Middle  Mountains  that 
regularly  every  year  a  fall  of  snow  occurs,  and  as  the  t<ip  of  this 
slope  is  from  6000  to  8000  feet  high,  while  the  enow  falls  down  to 
as  low  as  4000  feet  or  lower,  a  great  vertical  height  of  snow  is 
to  be  seen  on  it  after  a  winter's  storm ;  but  with  the  first  sun  the 
level  of  the  lower  edge  rises,  and  the  snow  only  stays  in  the 
higher  parts  where  it  fell  thicker. 

Thus  the  line  that  ends  the  area  of  no  snow  roughly  coincidea 
with  the  boundary,  as  far  as  a  boundary  can  be  defiiied,  of  the 

*  Since  tliiB  wiiB  written  newe  bae  reAched  us  of  snow  Imving  fnllcn  at  LjiUor  and 
Julnudlmr  (wtuter  of  1B73-4).    This  I  believe  to  have  b«ii  perfectly  miprecedented. 
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Middle  Monntain  region.  But  it  will  be  seen  that  the  general 
rnn  of  that  line  is  indented  in  two  or  three  places,  eBpecially  along 
the  line  of  the  Cliinab ;  this  denotes  that  the  deep  valley  of  that 
rivePj  cutting  through  the  inountaiiia,  reaches  down  below  the 
level  at  which  snow  usually  falls.  The  Jhelara  Valley  again  (of 
which  only  one  Bide  is  shown  in  the  colouring)  carries  the  no-enow 
area  far  among  the  hills.  On  the  Indns^  only  the  very  lowest  spot 
of  the  portion  of  its  valley  which  cornea  within  our  ken  is  free 
from  snow.  Since  this  place  is  4000  feet  in  altitude,  and  is  more 
than  two  degrees  higher  in  latitude  than  the  parts  we  first  touched 
on,  the  cause  of  the  absence  of  snow  can  only  be  the  greater  dry- 
ness of  the  air,  the  smaller  amount  of  precipitation. 

The  line  that  divides  the  less-than-three-months  area  from  that 
where  snow  stays  for  three  months  or  more  is  for  the  most  part 
drawn  along  the  face  of  mountains  at  a  height  of  at  least  10,000  feet. 
Something  like  that  height  is  wanted  for  such  an  amount  of  snow 
to  fall  as  will  last  for  three  months  on  the  slopes  exposed  to  the 
Sim;  but  in  the  valleys  (which  are  often  deeply  sheltered  from 
the  rays  of  the  wintf^r  sun)  a  mnch  lower  altitude  suffices. 
Thus  in  Padar,  in  the  Cliinab  Valley,  at  a  level  of  a  little  over 
(iOOO  feet,  snow  stays  for  four  or  five  months.  The  great  inlet 
of  the  above  line  along  the  upper  course  of  the  Jhelam  River 
denotes  that  tlie  Vale  of  Kashmir  is  covered  with  snow  during  a 
lees  time  than  three  months  ;  the  head  of  the  valley,  however,  and 
the  higher  parts  of  the  karewas,  come  on  the  other  side  of  that 
limit.  In  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  Skardu  has  snow  for  about  two 
months,  as  I  leam  from  Dr.  Thompson's  'Western  Himalaya.' 
In  the  Gilgit  Valley  I  ascertained  that  its  duration  was  lees  than 
three  months  until  Grakiij  was  reached,  where  it  lasts  for  the  whole 
of  that  time. 

We  next  see  that  beyond  the  bouudary  lines  pointed  out  there 
is  an  enormous  area  of  country  where  snow  stays  for  more  than 
three  months.  In  many  paiis  of  tlus  five  months  is  not  an  un- 
common time  for  snow  to  cover  the  tields ;  in  tho  upper  villages 
of  the  Bhutna  Valley  six  months  is  the  duration ;  and  at  the 
village  of  Karim,  near  the  head  of  the  flasora  Valley,  it  lasts  on 
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the  fields  for  seven  months;  this  is  the  longest  on  any  cultivated 

ground. 

The  whole  of  Ladakh  haa  been  put  in  aajinder  snow  for  more 
jt.}mi^  ihrc^p,  jpnniha ;  for  certain  portions  of  that  country  this  is 
only  true  in  the  sense  that  snow  falls  and  does  not  melt  within 
tlireo  months ;  it  happens  that  in  parts  of  Rupshii  snow  falls  so 
lightly,  the  covering  of  it  ig  so  thin,  that  l)efore  long,  partly  by 
evaporation  and  partly  by  the  drifting  of  it  by  the  wind,  the 
valleys,  even  at  the  level  of  more  than  13^000  feet,  become  free. 
This  it  is  which  enables  the  Rupshu  nomads,  the  Cham  pas,  to 
keep  their  herds  and  flocks  through  the  winter  without  a  store  of 
fodder ;  their  winter  encampment  is  on  the  flat  alluvium  of  the 
Indus,  at  a  level  of  13,800  feet,  in  a  position  where,  though  the 
cold  is  intense,  snow  does  not  fall  tliick,  and  it  disappears  by 
the  twofold  action  of  the  air.  In  Nubrii  also  the  snow  is  apt  thus 
to  disappear,  and  in  the  lowlands  of  that  valley  some  pasturage 
con  be  got  in  the  winter  time.  Still  all  these  places  I  include 
in  the  area  of  more  than  three  months,  since  melting  of  the  snow 
does  not  take  place. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  snow  in  Ladakh  generally  that  it  is 
fine-grained  and  dry;  the  first  quality  must  be  due  to  the  small 
absolute  amount  of  moisture  mlhe" air  at  the  time  of  precipitation, 
the  second  to  the  intensity  of  cold. 

We  now  come  to  trace  the  highest  of  our  lines,  that  which 
marks  out  the  glacier-area,  and  at  the  same  time  we  will  consider 
the  distribution  of  Per^ietual  Snow. 

It  has  been  explained  in  Chapter  ix.,  that  the  Panjal  I^foun- 
tains,  though  rising  above  15,000  feet,  are  free  from  snow  that 
permanently  lasts,  and  no  glacier  now  occurs  among  them ;  only 
signs  occur  that  tell  of  the  former  existence  of  glaciers.  The  first 
line  of  mountains  where  glaciers  occur  is  the  Watershed  Bange. 
In  the  south-east  part  of  this  the  great  wiilth  marked  with  the 
tint  of  our  glacier-area  shows  that  here  the  glaciers  are  many  and 
large.  Going  north-westwards  we  see  that  the  width  lessens;  then 
isolated  spaces  only  occur,  which  tell  of  smtdl  scattered  glaciers 
lying  in  the  hollows  of  the  highest  of  the  mountains ;  then  comes 
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a  long  space  without  any  glaciers  at  all,  which  is  where  the  height 
of  the  ridge  has  fallen  to  15,000  feet;  but  at  last,  iti  the  great 
mass  of  Nangft  Parbat,  is  a  wide  aod  lofty  area  of  glacier-making 
anow.  Between   this  watershed   and   the   range   that 

makes  the  Turldstan  watershed,  is  a  wide  space  where  glaciers 
occur  hut  here  and  there  by  the  highest  peaks,  and  not  over  any 
great  area.  But  on  reaching  the  last-mentioned  range  we  come 
to  the  widest  part  of  the  glacier^area*  Here  the  mountains  are  of 
the  most  lofty,  and  the  glaciers  they  give  rise  to  the  largest,  in 
the  world.  Some  account  of  one  or  two  of  them  has  been  given 
in  Ciiapter  xvi.,  under  the  headings  Bdsha  and  Brdldfi.  In  the 
easteni  part  of  this  watershed,  where  the  ground  is  more  in 
plateaus,  glaciers  cease,  and  a  way  can  be  found  from  one  drainage- 
basin  to  anotlier  without  traversing  glaciers  or  snow. 

As  to  the  height  of  the  snow-line — the  height  at  wliich  the 
supply  and  the  waste  of  snow  balance  one  another — ^it  has  long 
been  known  that  on  the  Himalayas  it  varies  much. 

Many  years  ago  Lieut.  R.  (now  General)  Strachey,*  established 
the  facts  that  for  the  portion  of  those  mountains  between  the 
Sutlej  and  the  north-west  frontier  of  IS'epal  the  snow-limit  was  at 
these  different  levels  for  the  three  following  positions : 

Oti  the  Bouth  of  the  anow-belt      15,500  feet 

„      north        „  „  18,500    „ 

.   „      soutbem  face  of  Kailas  (which  \a  farther 

within  Tibet) ,.      ..  iy,5flO    „ 

He  showed  also  that  thk  was  due  to  the  less  amount  of  snow 
that  fell  on  the  inner  side  of  the  range,  as  compared  with  the 
outer. 

In  these  westernmost  Himalayas  which  we  are  dealing  with,  we 
find  quite  corresponding  differences  in  the  snow-limit,  though  on 
the  whole,  in  spite  of  a  higher  latitude  by  from  2*^  to  5^,  the  level 
of  it  is  still  higher.  In  estimating  the  level  of  the  snow-limit  it  is 
necessary,  as  pointed  out  by  Greneral  Strachey  in  the  paper  just 
referred  to,  to  strike  on  average  of  the  inequalities  of  the  line, 

*  Bee  Jourual  Aaiatio  Boo.  of  Bengal^  vol.  xvi'd. 
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which  are  caused  by  such  accidents  as  the  steepness  of  slope  of  the 
mountain  and  its  aspect  to  the  sun.  In  order  to  fix  the  limit  for 
the  largest  possible  area,  I  have,  in  addition  to  my  own  obserya- 
tions  as  to  the  occurrence  of  snow  (which  indeed  are  not  numerous 
enough  for  the  object  in  view,  as  they  are  only  good  for  this  pur- 
pose when  made  in  the  autumn — after  the  summer  melting  and 
before  the  fresh  falls),  drawn  upon  the  G,  T,  Survey  Map  fur 
information,  going  on  this  assumption,  that  where  a  glacier  exists 
some  of  the  mountain  which  gives  rise  to  it  must  have  perpetual 
snow.* 

Let  us  now,  for  the  purpose  of  following  this  subject  over  the 
large  area  before  us,  divide  it  into  Zones,  and  consider  each  in 
succession, 

Ist  Zone :  the  country  outside,  that  is  to  the  south-west  of, 
the  watershed  of  the  Cliiiiab  and  Jhelam  on  one  hand 
and  the  Indus  on  the  other. 
2nd  Zone:  the  moantains  of  that  same  watershed, 
3rd  Zone :  between  that  w^atershed  and  the  line  of  the  Shayok 

with  its  continuation  along  the  Indus. 
4th  Zone:  between  the  Shayok-Indus  line  and  the  high  land 
which  makes  the  Turkistan  watershed. 
In  the  centre  of  the  1st  Zone  we  have   the  Paujal   Range 
without  perpetual   snow,   and    this   has   several   |>oints   between 
15,000  to  15,500.     To  the  north-west,  on  the  ridge  that  separates 
Kashmir  from  Khaghan,  it  seems  that  there  are  heights  a  Httle 
over  16,000  ^vithout  glaciei"8,  while  17^000  produces  them.     Thus 
it  would  seem  that  for  the  Ist  Zone  16,500  feet  may  be  taken  as 
the  snow-limit,  and  this  is  supported  by  the  facts  of  the  range  on 
the  south-east,  dividing  Chamba  from  Padar. 

For  the  2nd  Zone,  after  the  great  mass  of  Nanga  Parbat,  we 
have  a  long  gap  without  glaciers,  where  the  watershed  is  made  by 

*  Even  if  ibid  osauinptiou  is  not  exactly  correct  we  shall  not  be  far  irroug  in 
following  it.  It  IB  true  ono  eometimetj  stta  little  glacier*  in  tho  botkmi  of  amphi' 
theatreti  uf  mouutaiDS  which  do  not  bear  sitow  on  their  aummita,  but  tben  ono  in 
almost  sure  to  fiud  BDow-tiiluBe*  at  the  foot  of  tho  cM^m^  which  must  bo  ttjutiniially 
reinforced,  and  pcrbapa  iiDvcr  entirely  melt ;  these  camaot,  theruforo,  Ijc  Iwr  from  the 
limit. 
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a  ridge  that  averages  leas  than  15,000  feet.  Ah  we  come  south- 
eastward the  peaks  on  the  Watershed  Range  rise,  and  when  they 
reach  the  height  of  17,000  feet  glaciers  originate  from  them ; 
something  nnder  that,  therefore,  may  be  taken  as  the  lower  limit 
of  perpetual  snow,  and  thus  we  must  eouclnde  that  there  is,  if  any, 
little  difference  between  the  height  of  this  in  the  1st  and  in  the 
2nd  Zonea. 

In  the  3rd  Zone  we  see  a  great  difference,  going  from  north- 
west to  Bonth-east,  within  the  zone  itself*  At  first  the  gap  of 
the  Indus  Ta]ley,  and  probably  the  comparative  lownesa  of  the 
range  between  Naiiga  Parbat  and  Til  el,  and  again  the  Pass  of 
Dras,  have  their  influence  in  admitting  moisture-bearing  winds  to 
that  tract;  so  that  between  the  Haaora  Valley  and  Skardii  the 
snow-level  is  yet  not  more  than  17,000.  But  beyond  Sum,  oppo- 
site to  which  the  Watershed  Range  is  lofty  and  can  intercept  the 
moat  of  the  moisture,  we  find  peaks  of  18,000  without  any  glaciers 
coming  from  them.  Around  Leh  18,500  on  nortlt  aspects  and 
19,000  on  southern  ones  is  the  height  of  the  snow-line.  Farther 
on,  ID  the  eastern  parts  of  Eupshu  and  around  Pangkong,  the 
height  of  it  is  20,000  feet. 

In  the  4th  Zone  there  is  a  variation  corresponding  pretty 
closely  with  that  observed  in  the  last.  At  the  north-west  portion 
the  snow-line  seems  to  be  about  18,000  feet.  As  one  goes  south- 
eastward, especially  when  Nubra  and  its  great  ridges  are  passed, 
the  mountains  muat  be  at  least  20,000  feet  high,  if  not  more,  to 
retain  snow  continuously.  And  thia  would  seem  to  be  about  the 
limit  on  the  Kuenlun  Mountains  as  well. 

It  follows  from  these  last  facts — of  the  snow-limit  varying 
along  tlie  length  of  each  of  the  last  two  zones — that  the  changes 
of  the  snow-line  do  not  quite  correspond  with  the  different 
parallel  ranges  from  which  our  zones  were  taken,  that,  for  the  port 
north-east  of  the  Jhelam  and  Indus  watershed,  lines  more  nearly 
north  and  south  would  best  divide  the  areas  of  different  snow-bne 
level.  For  although  that  Watershed  Eange  is  a  great  obstacle  to 
the  arrival  of  moisture-bearing,  snow-precipitating,  clouds,  and 
the  part  within  is  far  drier,  and  has  a  far  higher  snow-limit  than 
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that  outside,  yet,  from  tie  gaps  and  partial  gaps  before  mentioned, 
there  is  a  wlieeling  round  uf  the  moist  wimla  and  clouds,  which 
thuB  to  8ome  extent  find  tbeir  way  round  the  fiank  of  the  range 
to  the  inner  region,  so  far  at  all  events  as  to  affect  its  north- 
we8t42rn  portion, 

Althuugli,  from  the  small  area  they  occupy,  the  sncnt^heda 
which  have  been  described  in  a  previous  chapter  (Chapter  xv.. 
General  Ohservalions)  have  not  on  this  map  found  a  place,  yet, 
in  connection  with  the  other  snow  phenomena,  it  may  be  well 
here  to  mentioii  them  and  to  state  that  they  are  found  at  about 
thelevelof  16,000  feet. 

I  will  now  put  down,  for  tlie  convenience  of  travellers,  the 
words  representing,  in  eome  of  the  languages  used  tmiong  the 
mountains,  the  various  states  of  snovv : 


Bootti, 

PadabI. 

KasuuIbi. 

GlLOITi. 

Lada&hi. 

moi0 ..     . 

barf. 

clang. 

ahiD. 

bin. 

kha. 

ice     ..      . 

kakax. 

ilangoth. 

yakh. 

8or. 

eliaxuug. 

giackr 

zaryun. 

Imndar. 

kin  or  kan«. 

avalanche  .. 

.. 

hiwfto. 

mi.T>i. 

hiniil 

rud. 

€t0vasu 

.. 

.. 

,, 

hir. 

Glaciers  and  avalanches  not  occurring  iti  Dugar^the  words  for 
them  arc  wanting  in  Dogri.  The  d  in  dang  and  the  d  and  i  in 
dangdh  are  cerebral ;  the  n  in  zanju%  kan^  and  kdns  is  nasal. 


Race  Map. 

This  map  shows  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  various 
nations  that  have  been  described  in  the  different  chapters  of  the 
book. 

One  of  the  tints  given  in  this  Eace  Map,  and  repeated  in  the 
two  succeeding  maps,  denotes  the  portion  of  the  Maharajas 
territories  which  is  quite  uninhabited,  and,  with  little  excep- 
tion, iminhabitable.  This  includes  the  great  spread  of  the 
Kuenlun  and  Lingzhithang  plains  and  all  that  width  of  moun-' 
tain  country  which,  continuous  with  it,  extends  to  the  north* 
west.  Then  there  is  the  mass  of  mountain  between  the  Shayok 
and  Indus  rivers,  the  higher  parts  of  which  are  quite  unfrequented. 
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Then,  OD  the  other  side  of  tbe  Indus,  is  the  brond  space  of  lofty 
groimd~"per»etrated  indeed  by  valleys  which  are  more  or  less 
populated,  and  whit^h  on  the  map  are  withdrawn  from  the  unin- 
habited space — that  reaches  to  the  borders  of  the  more  favoured 
tract  of  Kashmir  and  its  neighbouring  valleys.  It  was  a  question 
with  me  whether  the  summits  of  the  Panjal  Mountains  and  of 
those  east  of  Kashmir  should  be  marked  as  uninhabited ;  against 
their  being  so  marked  there  was  this,  that  the  people,  especially 
the  Gujars,  in  summer  take  their  flocks  and  herds  liigh  up  on  the 
mountains  from  both  sides,  so  that  there  is  but  a  small  width,  of 
the  loftiest  mountains  between,  that  is  left  unfrequented. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  country  is  coloured  as  inhabited 
by  the  various  races  or  nations  which  have  been  enumerated  in  the 
Introductory  chapter  and  described  in  succeeding  ones ;  the  list 
is  here  repeated,  with  a  reference  to  the  parts  of  the  book  where 
details  about  the  people  will  be  found : 


ABrAN- 

Dogm  (Chap.  m.). 
ChibMU  (Chap.  ul). 
FahOri  (Obap.  vi.), 
Kftsbmiri  (OliBp.  vm.). 
Dard  (Chap.  xvni.). 


Ttbasian. 
Tibotan ;  subdivided  into— 
Balti  (Cbap.  xvi.). 
Ladttkhi  (Chap.  xii.). 
Ohampa  (Chap,  xri.). 


The  CMm'pds.  the  oTi^y  T^fimfli^Q  ^f  iKq  Hat ^  ,^^^^J^J  h^q  tract 
called  Ku]>shu,  in  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  country,  as  far 
as  it  is  habitable  \  their  tents  are  pitched  in  the  high-level  valleys 
at  elevations  varying  from  15,700  feet  down  to  13,700  feet ;  below 
this  they  do  not  come.  Lower  down  in  the  same  valleys 

the  LaddJchls  have  settled,  who  are  agricultural.  Their  villages 
arc  found  even  at  the  high  level  of  14,000  feet,  and  at  every  alti- 
tude from  that  down  to  about  9000  feet  do  they  live.  Besides  the 
Indus  and  Shayok  Yalley,  Ladakhis  occupy  the  whole  of  Zanskar, 
and  they  have  made  a  small  settlement  at  the  head  of  the  Bhutna 
Eiver  on  the  other  side  of  the  snowy  range.  At  the  Hue  of  their 
contact  with  the  Baltis  they  intermingle  geographically,  the  two 
at  some  parts  inhabiting  alternate  villages,  at  some  occupying 
different  i>ortionfl  of  one  and  the  same  village.  Thus  the  two 
squares  of  the  Ladakhi  tint  within  the  Balti  area  denote  outlying 
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that  outside,  yet,  from  the  gape  and  partial  gaps  before  mentioned, 
there  is  a  wheeling  round  of  the  moist  winds  and  clouds,  which 
thus  to  some  extent  find  their  way  round  Hie  flank  of  the  range 
to  the  inner  region,  so  far  at  all  events  as  to  affect  its  north- 
western portion. 

Although,  from  the  small  area  they  oceupy,  the  8fm>M$ 
which  have  been  descnl>ed  in  a  previous  ehupter  (Chapter  X7., 
GentfTul  Observations)  have  not  on  this  map  found  a  place,  yet, 
in  connection  with  the  other  snow  phenomena,  it  may  be  well 
here  to  inontioli  them  and  to  Bi^ie  tliat  they  are  found  at  about 
the  level  of  1G,0UU  feet. 

I  will  now  put  down,  for  the  convenience  of  travellers,  the 
words  representing,  in  some  of  the  languages  used  am(mg  the 
niountiiins,  the  vanous  states  of  snow : 


I 


^/oniif 


DooBi.         Padari. 
hnxL  doug. 

kaJcur.        daogoth. 

hiwiu. 


KASUUi&i.      GlLOlTl.  Lai>a£bI 

abln.  hin.  kluL 

yakh.  sor.  charong. 

liftndJAr.        kamok.  kau  or  k&ni. 

m&uL  Moil.  rod 

hir. 


Ghiciers  and  avalanches  not  occurring  iu  Dugar.the  words  for 
them  are  wanting  m  Dogri.  The  d  in  dang  and  tlie  d  and  i  in 
dangdth  are  cerebral ;  the  n  in  mrtjun,  Mn,  and  kdns  ia  nasal. 

Race  JtfAP. 
This  map  shows  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  various 
nations  that  have  been  described  in  the  different  chapters  of  the 

bcKik. 

One  of  the  tints  given  in  this  Eace  Map,  and  ref>eated  in  the 

tut?   succeeding  maj»s,    denotes   the   |^K>rtion   of  the  Maharaja's 

li»rritorie«  ,vhich    is  quite  uninhabited,  and,    with  little  excep- 

tiou,    uninhabitjible.      Tliis  includes  the  great  spread    of   the 

ffiieiilim  <w»d  lingxhithang  plains  and  alJ  tliat  width  of  moun- 

*     Miantry  which,  continuous  with  it,  extends  to  the  north- 

__^     Th  -^n  there  is  the  mass  of  mountain  between  the  Shay  ok 

,  f  Jiis  rivers,  the  higher  parts  of  which  are  quite  unfrequented. 


£. 


m 
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Then,  od  the  other  side  d  the  Indiu,  is  the  hraad 

ground — ^penetrated  indeed  hj  TmDeji  whieh  are 

populate,  and  which  on  the  map  are  wilUimvB 

habited  space — that  readies  to  the  bavdeB  «f  tke 

tract  of  Kashmir  and  its  Dei^buuiiatg  vaOe;m.    ft 

\nth  me  whether  the  ■nniBifti  of  dK  Bi^d 

those  east  of  Kashmir  ^MMild  be 

their  being  so  marked  there  via 

the  Gujars,  in  sommer  take  tkexr  flocks  Mid  hodi  lae^  19^  al  ^atfr 

mountains  from  both  ades.  so  tbttf  Ois*-  »  znc,  h  suJi  'vida*  -i^ 

the  loftiest  mountains  betw€iaL  Udc:  »  isSt  ia£?«ni>flfi>fL 

The  remaining  poztictt  <tf  tbt  ecvcrtrj  »  *rirjtp*ft  m  jahiuuaik. 
by  the  varions  races  or  naiwrtf  viie&  larr*:  Wil  -innxm^ai^  ji  'iu^ 
Introductory  chapter  uA  &jkxvj^  xl  flajJBwaiug  *»a«ai :  -&•€■  jme 
is  here  repeated,  with  a  ifieKaifx:  io  toie  faeii  ^  "^ut  mml 
detaib  about  the  people  will  l^  iciaid : 

Dogri  (Clap.  nLj. 
Cliibhili  (diMp.  m.). 
Pahiri  (Clafi.  tl> 
KafeLsilri  ''Ci*f .  tzi>. 
Dird  (CiiAp.  rT=i.> 

The  Odwpga,  titf^  f%\j  TrmniTi  f#  ?■#  Tar  n  1  njii  tu*:  *'nri: 
caUed  Rupdio,  in  tht  ifxsL^^^asax  yarwjL  \(  ^sut  wnor.-  m  !*;• 
as  it  is  habitaUe;  tiisir  t«»  art  jm^iuyi  ji -a^  ii^c^-jM* J  •*.>-♦ 
at  eleyations  Taryiii^  frr«L  U.Tie  fey;  ^s«rx  -ii.  11  Tin  5**r.  >:u% 
this  they  do  not  WOK,  I^m^  t^.-n  ji  :a^  ^»a;^  r^^, 

the  IjidakkU  hare  aoteiL  wir,  »  icrj^rust:^  Tu-r  lU^-- 
are  found  eren  at  tie  L%&  >•*{  of  :y..>i  /^^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^^ 
tude  from  that  dowa  to  akic  W*>:  $»^  ir.  'j«*-t 
Indus  and  Shayok  Talfej,  La.aiiijt  >»,5iu»r  ^  ^^.^  ,/ 
and  ther  haTe  iL«k  a  luS  •iCiaua-  « -j>%  >^^  .f  -^  ILr 
EiTer  on  the  fAk^  ^jk'Axi^,  au-.^  itar-  A.t  -'>^  .ru-  r  .1 
contact  witL  ti^  biisa  tiu?r  aiVir3iin.r^  ^^..j:-^:r.u'ri^-  -_i^ 
at  some  j*n«  aiarticaur  4:3«rwr^  T-y^j-^-t  t::  \'.r^.  y.--^ 
differoit  pr«'-M  ^Jf  UK  nut  ^1^  «;!«:  ^  Ui,,.>  T^T:-  ^e  - 
square*  erf  li^I^gfiito  -n^  ^ra.a  Vu^,  ?>^-    L-.,.  -^  r.    ^-^ 


L^^i'J^,   '-Ir: 
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communities  of  Ladakhia,  and  siich  squares  might  be  increased  in 
number  if  the  degree  of  detail  of  the  information  possessed  and  the 
scale  of  the  map  would  allow  it  The  next  race,  the  Balt% 

occupy,  either  partly  or  wholly,  the  valleys  of  certain  southern 
tributaries  of  the  Indus  and  a  considerable  length  of  the  Shayok 
Valley  and  of  tho  Indus  Valley  itself,  down  to  6000  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  outlying  square  of  their  colour  near  Leh  marks  the 
colony  of  Baltis  at  Chasbot, 

The  reason  of  my  putting  such  patches  as  this  in  squares  is  to 
denote  that  they  are  conventional  representations,  to  show  that 
there  are  within  that  spot  some  of  the  race  represented,  and  not 
that  the  area  of  their  occupation  is  exactly  represented  by  the 
patch  of  colour.  This  remark  applies  as  well  to  the  Language 
Map  and  the  Faith  Map, 

Passing  on  to  the  Aryan  Races,  we  find  the  Ddrds  occupying 
the  north-western  comer  of  the  territories ;  within  the  boundary 
it  is  chiefly  in  these  places  that  they  live — the  Gilgit  Valley,  the 
Astor  Valley,  the  Dras  Valley,  and  some  spots  in  the  Indus  Valley ; 
also  they  occupy  the  head  of  the  Kishanganga  Valley,  there 
approaching  to  but  a  short  distance  from  Kashmir.  The 

Kashnir'm  constitute  the  whole  population  of  Kashmir,  the  most 
thickly  i>eopled  part  of  all  the  territory  we  are  dealing  with. 
They  have  spread  also  beyond  the  bounds  of  Kashmir  into  some 
of  the  neighbouring  valleys,  and  have  made  scattered  colonies, 
usually  flourishing,  in  many  other  parts,  among  races  strange  to 
them.  The  squares  of  the  Kashmiri  colour  denote  some  of  these, 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  our  map,  in  tlie  Panjab  itself,  are  they 
to  be  found.  The  PaJuirU  are  the  next  neighbours  of 

the  Kashmiris  to  the  south;  they  live  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Middle  Mountains.  The  ChihhalU  occupy  both  the 

IHiddle  Mountains  and  the  Outer  Hills  on  the  north-west  and 
west.  That  name,  as  X  have  used  it,  includes  tribes  who  difler 
somewhat  among  themselves,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  divide 
them  accurately;  I  think  that  there  is  a  rather  marked 
difference  between  the  Bambas,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Cliibhall   tract   (in   the   valleys   of   the    Kishaoganga    and   the 
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Jhelam  above  Muzafarabad),  and  tbose  Chibhali  tribes  Bonth  of 
them.  Tbe  Bogrds  are  in  tlie  eastern  part  of  the  Outer 

Hill  region. 

Lakouage  Map. 

The  languagee  spoken  have  been  the  eubject  of  a  separate 
chapter ;  here,  therefore,  a  very  few  words  will  suffice  to  explain 
this  map,  which  shows  the  distribution  of  them.  The  principle 
applied  has  been  to  mass  dialects,  aiitl  separate  only  such  laiigiuiges 
as  are  mutually  incompreheiiBible,  The  number  is  thus  reduced 
to  fi^'Jl'he  tJDt  for  "  uninliabited  country"  stands  as  before. 
The  Tibetan  language  here  marked  exit  is  that  which  is  spoken, 
witli  not  much  difference,  by  the  throe  Tibetan  races  who  were 
distinguished  in  the  last  map ;  the  area  of  it  also  includes  a  part  of 
what  in  the  Race  Map  is  coloured  **  Dard " ;  the  reason  of  this  is 
that  the  people  of  some  few  villages  of  the  Dard  race  (those 
situated  in  the  Hanu  Valley)  have  lost  their  own  hinguago  and 
adopted  the  Tibetan. 

The  area  of  the  Dard  language  is  the  some  as  that  of  the 
Dard  race  exhibited  in  the  Kaco  Map,  with  the  exception  just 
noted,  and  with  the  other  exception  that  the  colony  of  Kashmiris 
in  Gilgit  are  not  here  shown  as  separate,  on  account  of  their 
having  adopted  the  Dard  tongue. 

The  Kashuilrl  language  has  nearly  the  same  bounds  as  the 
Kashmiri  race,  for  these  are  a  people  who  are  apt  to  keep  up  their 
national  characteristics.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  which  I 
have  noted  are,  first,  that  case  of  the  KashmM  colony  at  Gilgit, 
and,  secondly,  the  colony  at  Akhnur,  who  have  adopted  the 
language  of  the  Dogras  they  have  settled  amongst. 

The  FaJidrl  dialects,  which  are  allied  to  the  Kashmiri,  which 
are  intermediate  between  that  language  and  the  Dogii,  occupy 
the  same  area  as  the  Pahari  race  itself. 

The  Chihhall  and  Bogrl  dialects  are  here  put  together  and 
representod  under  one  colour,  the  two  being  mutually  compre- 
hensible; they  occupy  the  combined  area  of  tbe  Dogri  and 
Chibhali  race  of  the  last  map. 
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Thus  we  have  mapped  five  tongues  of  undoubtedly  bo  much 
difiference  between  each  other  as  to  deserve  the  nam©  of  separate 
languages,  not  mer<^ly  of  dialects.  Of  each,  with  the  exception  of 
Kashmiri,  there  are  dialectic  subdivisions,  but  these  I  have  not 
attempted  to  map ;  I  have  here  represented  the  great  and  striking 
divisions  only. 

Faith  Map* 

There  are  four  religions,  the  geographical  distribution  of 
whose  followers  is  represented  on  fRis  map.  Only Jhree,  indeed^ 
are  of  mucbjiupQrtance  as  regards  this  country.  These  are  the 
three  wide-spread  religionB~orBuddlii«io,  Hiudjliifei^^indLMiilwiai- 
madanism.  The  fourth  is  the  S^kh  sect  of  the  Hindus,  which  is 
"very  sparjngly  represeiited. 

TETe  Buddhists  comprise  two  out  of  the  three  Tibetan  races 
who  were  represented  on  the  Race  Map — the  Champas  and  the 
Ladakhis.  They  comprise  also  the  inhabitants  of  several  Dard 
villages,  who,  while  retaining  certain  rites  of  their  own,  have 
adopted  Buddhism.  It  should  be  noted  that  not  only  those  Dard 
villages  follow  this  religion  who,  it  was  shown,  have  acquired  the 
Tibetfl.n  tongue  and  lost  their  own,  but  several  others  also  who 
retain  their  own  Dard  speech. 

TheMuhammadans  include  the  Baltis,  who,  as  before  said,  are 
iCMlfthhio  cemvofted  to-OalMn;   nearly  all   the  Dardg;  the 


Kashmiris  (taking  them  p^enerally) ;  and^e  ChThhalis. 
Of  the  Hindu  faith  are  the  PabaiiH  and  Doo^ras. 


Of  Sikhs  but  very  few  are  to  be  met  with  in  these  territories. 
There  are  some  villages  of  comparatively  old  colonisation  in  the 
Jhelam  Valley — more  probably  than  I  have  marked,  but  only  of 
those  have  I  a  record ;  and  there  is  a  Sikh  temple  and  Granth  or 
Book  on  the  banks  of  the  Chlnab. 

It  is  the  case  that  within  the  Hindu  area  are  many  Muham- 
madans,  not  only  colonies  from  other  races,  but  also  natives  of  the 
same  part  who  have  at  different  times  been  converted ;  this  is 
especially  the  case  in  the  towns,  I  have  not  attempted  to  repre- 
sent these  exceptions  on  the  map,  but  have  remained  content  with 
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drawing  ft  line  to  separate  the  tract  where  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  are  HJiidiia  from  that  where  the  majority  are  Mu- 
hammadans.  On  the  other  hand,  in  every  town  in  the  Muhain- 
madan  country,  Hifidns  are  settlec),  chietTy  as  tradera  ;  and  a^m, 
in  Kashmir,  a  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  retain  tlieir  old  Hindu 
faith ;  these  are  the  Kashmiri  Brahmins ;  but  neither  of  these 
claascB  has  one  been  able  to  distinguish  on  the  map  on  account  of 
their  being  geographically  bo  mixed  up  with  the  Muhammadang. 
In  Appendix  Vlf .  will  be  found  some  statistics  of  the  proportions  of 
HindfH,  Muhammadans,  &c,,  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Here  in  these  territories  is  the  spot  where  the  three  great 
Asiatic  faiths  meet.  From  the  neij^hbourhood  of  the  Brama_ 
Peaks,  and  from  no  other  spot  in  Asia^  one  may  go  westward 
through  countries  entirely  Muljammndan,  as  far  as  Constantinople, 
eastward,  among  none  but  BuddhL>*{.s,  to  China,  and  southward 
over  lands  where  the  Hindu  religion  prevails,  to  the  extremity  of 
the  Indian  peninsula. 

Political  Map. 

The  objects  of  this  map  are  tlie  showing,  first,  by  what  Govern- 
ments the  Maharaja  of  Kashmir's  territories  are  surrounded,  who 
are  politiciilly  his  neighbours ;  secondly,  the  subdivision  of  these 
territories  themselves  for  administrative  purposes  ;  and,  thirdly, 
the  most  practicable  lines  of  routes  that  exist  through  them. 
These  subjects  will  be  briefly  treated  of  under  the  headings, 
Surrounding  States,  Boundary  Line,  Interior  Divisions,  and 
Routes. 

SuRROUNDiNa  States. 

The  Political  Map  then  shows  that  on  the  south  and  the 
south-west  the  Maharaja's  country  is  bounded  by  some  of  that 
portion  of  the  British  dominions  which  is  under  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  Panjab.  This  includes  two  tracts— Chamba  and 
Khaghan^ — which  are  not  ruled  directly  by  the  British,  but  are 
held  by  native  rulers  tributary  to  and  quite  dependent  on  them ; 
the  greater  part,  however,  is  British  territory,  piure  and  simple. 

On  the  north*west  is  the   tract  called  Yaghisttin,  or  rebel- 
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land;  tbi8  name  it  has  acquired  from  the  combined  lawlesHness 
and  inilependence  of  the  people  who  inhabit  it.  This  Yaghistan 
I  have  again  divided  into  the  space  ruled  over  by  Bajas  and 
the  space  where  the  Government  is  republican.  The  Rajas  are 
four — those  of  Chitral,  Yasin,  Hunza,  and  Nagar.  Of  Eepublics  I 
have  got  the  position  of  several,  as  Tanglr^  Darel,  Gor,  Thalicha, 
and  Chilas,  and  others  exist  lower  down  the  Indus.  Some  little 
information  on  these  States  has  been  given  in  Chapter  xx.  At  the 
extreme  corner  of  our  map  there  comes  in,  but  it  nowhere  touches 
the  Maharaja*s  boundary,  a  portion  of  Badakhshan,  a  State  tribu- 
tary to  the  Amir  of  Kabul. 

On  the  north-east  and  north  are  the  dominions  of  the  ruler  who 
till  lately  was  called  Ataliq  GhazI,  but  who  now  bears  the  title  of 
Amir,  and  is  called  by  the  English  "Amir  of  Kashghar" ;  he  is  the 
niler  of  Eastern  Turkistan,  wliose  capital  at  this  time  is  Kashghar. 

On  the  south-east  we  have  Chinese  Tibet,  which  is  governed 
by  the  Grand  Lama  at  Lhasa,  who  himself  is  tributary  to  the 
Emperor  of  China. 


The  Boundary  Line. 

Though  the  above  divisions  are  expressed  by  the  tints  m  the 
Folitical  Map,  yet  the  dettiils  of  the  boundary  between  eacli  of 
them  and  the  Maharaja's  territory  are  best  shown  by  the  line 
drawn  on  the  General  Map,  which  should  be  referred  to  as  well 
as  the  other  for  any  point  connected  with  the  absolute  boundary. 
Although  I  have  given  this  with  all  the  accuracy  possible  for 
me,  yet  in  diflerent  parts  there  are  many  degrees  of  certainty 
about  it  Hence  a  detailed  statement  on  the  subject  becomes 
necessary. 

Let  us  commence  at  the  most  southern  corner,  near  Mad- 
hopiir.  From  that  point  north-westward  to  the  river  Jhelam,  the 
boundary,  with  the  British  districts  of  Gurdaspur,  Syalkot,  Gujrat, 
and  Jhelam,  is  defined  by  pillars,  and  has  been  carefully  mappiid. 
From  near  Dulial  on  the  Jhelam  upwards  to  the  falling  in  of  the 
Kha^hfm  River,  the  Jhelam  River  itself  is  the  boundary  ;  the  right 
and  left  banks  respectively  belong  to  the  British  and  the  I^faha- 
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raja's  Government,  From  the  last-named  point  the  boundary 
line,  still  lixed  and  undisputed,  follows  the  ridge  which  divides  the 
drainage  of  Kliaghau  from  that  of  the  Kishanganga. 

After  this  1  have  put  it  down  as  following  the  ridge  between 
the  country  of  Chilas  on  the  one  Land  and  the  higher  part  of  the 
Kishanganga  Valley  and  the  Astor  Valley  on  the  other.  But  we 
have  here  reached  a  part  for  which  there  is  no  authoritative  map 
to  follow  for  the  boundary ;  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  state  the 
principles  on  which  I  have  proceeded. 

In  the  first  place  I  do  not  here  consider  any  questiou^f  there 
be  one — of  theoretical  right  to  the  countries  in  question.  I  am 
only  depicting  the  state  of  occupation,  the  political  state,  of  the 
countries  as  they  are.  Now  as  to  Chilas ;  that  country,  as  was  told 
in  Chapter  xx.,  has  once  been  occupied  by  the  T\Iabaraja'8  troops, 
who  went  there  on  a  punitive  expedition.  On  their  retiring,  an 
arrougement  was  entered  into  with  the  Chilasi  leaders  for  certain 
tribute  to  be  paid  to,  and  for  hostages  of  good  conduct  to  he  held 
by,  the  Maharaja.  The  conditions  have  been  kept  to  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  But  I  do  not  consider  that  this  is  enough  to  con- 
stitute Chilaa  as  even  a  dependency  of  the  Maharaja.  His  people 
cannot  come  and  go  freely ;  for  messengers  he  is  obliged  to  choose 
men  who  by  some  reason  of  connection  or  acquaintanceship  are 
more  sure  to  be  well  treated  than  can  be  reckoned  on  for  his 
nearer  and  more  trusted  officials.  Thus  so  slight  is  the  connection 
that  it  would  not  fairly  represent  the  present  political  status  of 
Chilas  to  bring  it  within  the  boundary.  My  line,  down  to  the 
Indu**,  represents  exactly  where  the  Maharaja's  direct  authority 
cmIs  and  the  ground  frequented  by  Chilasls  begins.  The 

same  relationship  exists  between  the  Maharaja's  Goveigiment  and 
the  independent  village  of  Tlialicha,  which  therefore  I  have  ex- 
cluded from  the  territories. 

With  the  other  neighbouring  Yaghistan  republics  there  is  less 
connection  still ;  they  are  necessarily  put  outside  the  boundary. 
The  line  is  a  natural  one,  following  a  watershed. 

With  Yftsin  and  Hunza  I  have  carefully  depicted  the  boundaiy 
as  it  actualiy  was  in  1870,  and  as  now,  in  1874,  I  believe  it  re- 
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mains.     In  1870  I  was  on  the  spot  myself,  and  found  the  boundary 
as  I  now  put  it. 

From  Nagar  for  the  most  part,  and  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
Hunza  Valley,  the  separation  is  effected  by  a  great  and  almost 
impassable  ridge  of  mountains. 

We  now  como  to  the  Yarkand  temtory,  under  the  rule  of 
the  Amir  of  Kashghar.  Aa  to  the  boundary  with  this,  from  the 
Mustagh  Pass  to  the  Karakoram  Pass,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever. 
A  great  watershed  range  divides  the  two  territories.  But-itjudll 
be  observed  that  from  the  Karakoram  Pass  eaat^vard  to  pasL-llid— 
meridian  of  80^.  the  line  is  more  finely  dotte<l.  This  has  been  done 
to  denote  that  here  the  boundary  is  not  defined.  There  has  been  no 
authoritative  demarcation  of  it  at  all ;  and  as  the  country  is  quite 
uninhabited  for  more  than  a  hundred  miles  east  and  west  and  north 
and  south  1  cannot  apply  the  principle  of  representing  the  actual 
state  of  occupation.  I  have  by  the  dotted  lionndary  only  repre- 
sented my  own  opinion  of  what  would  be  defined  were  the  powers 
interested  to  attempt  to  agree  on  a  boundary.  At  the  same  time 
this  dotted  lino  docs  not  go  against  any  actual  fact-s  of  occupation. 
These  last  remarks  apply  also  to  the  next  section,  from  the 
Kuenlun  Mountains  southward  to  the  head  of  the  Changchenmo 
Valley ;  for  that  distance  tlie  boundary  between  the  Maharaja's 
country  and  Chinese  Tibet  is  equally  doubtful. 

From  the  Pass  at  the  head  of  the  Changchenmo  Valley  south- 
wards the  boundary  line  is  again  made  stronger.  Here  it  represents 
actual  occupation  so  for  that  it  divides  pasture-lands  frequented 
in  summer  by  the  Maharaja's  subjecta  from  those  occupied  by  the 
subjects  of  Lhasa.  It  is  true  that  with  respect  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Pangkong  Lake  there  have  been  boundary  disputes  which 
now  may  be  said  to  be  latent.  There  has  never  beeu  any  formal 
agreement  on  the  subject.  I  myself  do  not  pretend  to  decide  aa 
to  the  matter  of  right,  but  here  again  I  can  vouch  that  the 
buimdary  marked  accurately  represents  the  present  state.  For 
this  part  my  iiifurmatiun  dates  from  1871,  when  I  was  Governor  of 
Ladakh.  This  applies  also  to  all  the  rest  of  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  Maharaja's  and  the  Chinese  territories. 
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Where  the  British  district  of  Spiti  comes  on  there  has  been  a 
boundiu-y  dispute,  which  was  lately  decided.  From  the  point 
marked  "Gya  SV  22309"  to  a  little  farther  west  than  the  Bdra 
Lueha  Pasa  my  line  is  different  from  what  will  be  found  on  any 
published  map.  It  expresses  the  result  of  the  late  negotiations 
on  that  boundary  dispute,  in  which  at  one  time  I  was  concerned 
as  Boundary  Commissioner  for  the  Maharaja;  and  though  on 
one  particular  point  this  had  not  been  settled  when  I  left  the 
country,  1  have  since  ascertained  that  the  line  has  been  marked 
out  as  is  here  depicted. 

Prom  near  the  Bam  Laeha  Pass  westward,  and  round  to  the 
corner  wo  started  from,  the  line,  I  believe,  accurately  represents 
an  undisputed  boundary. 

Interior  Divisions. 

For  the  representation  of  the  administrative  diyision  of  the 
Maliaraja's  country  I  have  adopted  on  the  Political  Map  three 
tints  or  shades. 

One  of  these  marks  the  tracts  near  Jummoo,  or  the  Home 
Districts  as  they  may  be  called.  These  are  seven  zilas  or  Dis- 
tricts—Jura  moo,  Jasrota,  Eamnagarj  Udampur,  Riasi,  Minawar, 
and  Naushahra— whose  government  has  been  arranged  on  a  plan 
like  that  of  the  Districts  in  the  Panjab.  Over  each  is  a  civil 
officer  (Kahil>i-zila')  corresponding  to  the  Deputy  Commissioner 
of  the  British  system,  with  an  assiettint  (nail>i-zila*) ;  these  are 
at  the  head-quarters ;  and  there  are  three  or  four  Talisildars,  each 
over  a  subdivision  of  the  District  that  is  called  a  TahsiL 

Part  of  this  area  coloured  as  "Home  Districts"  is  a  tract 
marked  Eajaship  of  Fiinch^  lying  north  of  the  Naushahra  Dis- 
trict. This  is  governed  by  Kaja  Moti  Singh,  first  cousin  to  the 
Maharaja ;  it  is  held  by  him  in  close  dependence  on,  and  indeed 
obedience  to,  the  Maharaja,  who,  however,  interferes  but  little 
with  its  internal  management. 

The  next  division  is  Kashmir  proper,  which  is  managed  by  an 
officer  of  considerable  rank  and  powers.  The  separation  of  the 
government  of  Kashmir  from  that  of  the  otlier  divisions  is  almost 
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complete;  the  country  ia  treated  as  a  separate  Ruha  or  proTince  in 
the  same  way  as  it  was  when  the  Emperors  of  Delhi  ruled  over  it, 
who  governed  it  by  an  officer  who  was  called  suhadar,  or,  for  short, 
Biiba.  This  is  the  most  import-ant  separate  charge  under  the 
Maharaja.  Kashmir  (with  the  Jhelom  Valley  from  Baramtila  to 
Mimifarabad)  is  now  diviiled  into  six  districts,  Kamraj,  Patau, 
Strlnagar,  Shapeyan,  Islamabad  or  Anat  Nag,  and  Muzafarahad, 
which  are  administered  by  a  BtafT  on  ne^irly  the  same  plan 
the  Home  Districts,  but  whose  officers  report  to  the  GoTcmor 
of  Kashmir,  and  not  to  Jumnioo  direct. 

The  third  division,  Pcparately  folonred,  I  have  marked  **  Out- 
lying Governorships/'  It  includes  tho  country  of  the  Indus 
basin,  with  tlic  exception  of  Zanskar,  which  is  a  part  of  Ladakh 
geographically  but  is  attached  to  the  Udampfir  District,  The 
three  Governorshipa  (the  separation  of  wliicli  is  marked  by  a  line, 
though  not  by  colour)  are  Gilgit,  Baltistan,  and  Ladakh ;  thes 
correspond  to  the  "Non-regulation  Provinces"  of  India  as  the} 
were  before  legislation  welded  tliem  into  a  more  nearly  hom( 
gcncous  mass  with  tJie  others ;  that  is  to  eay,  special  rules  an 
issued  for  each  according  to  its  circumstances,  and  on  account  of 
the  distance  from  and  difficulty  of  communication  with  the  Court 
more  latitude  is  allowed  to  and  more  independent  power  is 
exercised  by  the  Governors. 

EOUTES. 

The  most  frequented  routes  through  the  country  are  also  ex- 
pressed on  the  Political  Map,  where  the  numbers  accord  with 
those  put  in  the  list  of  routes  in  Appendix  IV.  Tho  roads  ai 
described  so  systematically  aud  in  such  detail  in  the  Appendix 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  anything  about  them  here,  except  a 
few  words  as  to  tho  order  in  which  they  are  put 

The  first  eight  are  routes  from  the  lower  parts  to  Sirinagar* 
Then  there  are  five  roads  which  lead  out  from  Sirlnagar  respec- 
tively to  Gilgit  (No.  0),  Skartlu  (Nob.  10  and  11),  Leh  (No.  12), 
and  lush t war  (No.  13),  Nos.  14  to  17  are  other  roads  that  from 
varioUB  parts  unite  at  Kishtwar.     Nos.  18  and  19  are  two  routes 
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from  Kislitwar  to  Leh ;  No.  20  is  tho  route  from  Palampur  in  the 
Kangra  Valley  to  Leh  ;  and  No.  21  the  route  from  Simla  bj  SpitI 
to  heh.  No.  22  is  a  road  that  unites  Lt^h  aud  Skardu,  Then 
come  five  routes  (Nos*  23-27)  from  Leh  onwards  to  Yarkand. 

No.  26  is  from  Leh  to  G-ar.     No.  29  is  the  now  trade-route,  as 

■—  ii   '      , 

onginally  planned,  from  Palampur  by  Changchenrao  to  Yarkand, 
avoiding  Leh.  No.  30  is  a  possible  alternative,  from  Palampiar 
by  Karakoram  to  Yarkand,  avoiding  Leh. 

Isometric  Views  and  Sections. 

The  object  of  these  is  to  convey  to  the  reader  an  idea  of  the 
vortfcal  geography  of  the  country*  I  here  attempt  to  do  ao  by 
means  of  three  isometric  views  and  four  sections  drawn  trans- 
versely, at  right  angles  to  the  former.  These  must  be  examined 
in  conjunction  with  the  General  Map,  the  hill-shading  on  which 
will  show  the  extension  in  plan  of  the  raised  masses  represented 
in  profile  on  the  views  and  sections  before  ua 

In  the  isometric  views,  I  have,  for  the  sake  of  showing  some 
detail,  exaggerated  the  vertical  scale  as  compared  with  tho  hori- 
zontal 2i  times.  In  order  to  correct  what  false  impression  may 
be  made  on  the  mind  by  this,  I  have  attached  below  each  view  an 
outline  of  the  same  mountains  on  a  true  scale,  equal  to  the  hori- 
zontal one  used  above,  namely,  the  scale  of  an  inch  to  10  miles. 
These  outlines  attempt  an  undistorted  representation  of  the 
inequalities  of  ground ;  their  datum-lino  is  di-awn  on  a  curve 
which  exactly  proportionally  represents  the  curvature  of  the 
earth.  The  views  are  isometric  projections  of  the  mountains  as  seen 
along  three  different  parallel  lines,  the  direction  of  which  is  north- 
west and  south-east.  No.  1  shows  the  various  ranges  of  hills  that 
lie  between  the  plain  of  the  Panjab  and  the  Vale  of  Kashmir. 
There  are  first  the  long  lines  of  the  Outer  Hills,  less  than  5000 
feet  in  elevation,  then  the  Middle  Jlountains  that  rise  to  8000  and 
10,000  feet  or  so,  and,  lastly,  the  Panjal  and  the  Kaj  Nag  ranges 
which  make  the  boundary  of  Kashmir  to  the  south-west.  The 
second  isometric  view,  {mrallcl  as  beforesaitl  to  tho  last,  is  taken 
along  a  line  drawn  through  the  Vale  of  Kashmir  in  its  Icngtli, 
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represented  by  a  line  on  Ike  Snow  Map,  The  shaded  part  giyes 
a  section  through  the  Vale  and  the  Khaghan  and  Kisbtwar 
valleys ;  the  outlines  show  those  mountains  which  bound  Kashmir 
on  the  north-east,  which  lie  between  the  valley  and  the  Indus 
watershed.  The  third  shows  the  country  that  lies  to  the  north- 
east of  the  Indua  River.  The  indinatiou  of  the  bed  of  that 
river  is  shown,  and  beyond  it,  north-eastwards,  some  of  the  many 
ranges  and  branch  ranges.  At  the  right-band  end  of  this  view 
I  have  made  a  shifting  back  of  the  representation,  so  as  to  get  a 
section  through  the  high  plateau  of  Lingzhlthang,  in  order  to  show 
the  relationship  of  that  table-land  to  the  Indus  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  the  Kuenlun  Mountains  on  the  other.  The  position  of 
this  last  section  is  shown  on  the  Snow  Map* 

The  transverse  vertical  sections  will,  I  think,  explain  them- 
selves. They  are  plotted  on  a  true  scale  (that  of  an  inch  to 
10  miles),  and  since  their  datum-line  is  accurately  curved  in 
representation  of  the  actual  form  of  the  earth,  we  can  here  acquire 
6c>me  idea  of  the  size  of  this  Himalayan  Range  in  relation  to  that 
of  uiir  planet.  All  four  sections  are  taken  at  right  angles  to 
the  line  of  the  sectional  views  above  described,  their  direction 
being  from  south-west  to  northngast  in  parallel  lines,  which  are 
marked  on  the  Snow  Map.  No.  1  goes  through  Muzafarabad  and 
Nanga  Parbat.  No.  2  runs,  at  a  distance  of  90  or  100  miles  from 
the  first,  from  Bhimbar,  through  Islamabad  and  Kargil,  to  the  high 
mountains  at  the  head  of  the  Nubra  Valley.  No.  3,  at  a  distance 
of  80  miles  from  the  last,  starts  from  the  plains  by  Jasrota  and 
passes  through  Zanskar  and  Leh  on  to  the  beginning  of  the  Kara- 
kash  drainage.  No.  4,  which  is  taken  at  a  distance  of  60  miles 
to  the  south-east  of  the  preceding  one,  runs  from  near  Hoshiyarpur 
in  the  Panjab  through  Kangra  and  Lahol  and  Rupshu,  i&c.,  to  the 
Lingzhlthang  and  Kuenlun  plains,  and  ends  at  the  Kuenhm 
Mountains, 

A  consideration  of  tliat  which  these  sections  depict  will  give, 
I  think,  a  true  idea  of  what  a  great  mountain-chain  or  mountain- 
mass  really  is ;  it  will  show  what  tlte  phrase  '*  inequalities  on  the 
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earth's  surface  *'  really  means ;  it  will  perhaps  correct  false  notions 
of  the  suddenness  and  the  separateness  of  mountain  ranges  which 
some  may  have  acquired,  while  it  should,  by  showing  the  enormous 
space  over  which  great  elevations  of  land  exist,  increase  the  im- 
pression of  their  real  grandeur. 
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(                  )                    ^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

* 

^^^^^^^1 

doghT  grammar,*                                  ^^^^^^^H 

NoTS.—ThD  MbwiD^  apcciAl  mftrka  havo  been  adopted  in  Appeudicofl  t.,  U.,                      ^H 
and  III.,  anJ  for  tbo  native  words  and  tiames  of  pliu?«B  giveu  in  the  Index:— The                       ^H 

oerubml  t,  t/,  and  /  axe  diittiDg^uiabed  from  the  «ioij|al  t,  d,  and  r,  by  Iwiug  put  iu                       ^H 
Italica  wbere  the  reat  of  the  word  id  in  Rflinan  charauttr.  or  by  being  put  in  Runian                       ^| 

ehanwitor  if  the 

TvBt  of  the  word  is  in  Italics :  thus  both  tustt'-a  and  iusUTa  would                       ^^H 

Imply  fhjil  tho  i  is  dental  and  the  r  i»  cerebral.    Agai%  the  nasal  n  ii  exproHecd  by                      ^H 
H  with  a.  dot  over  it,  thus,  h.                                                                                                           ^H 

NOUNB    BUBSTAKTIVB.                                                                                     ^H 

let  Class  :  Masculiue  Qoniia  ending  in  a.                                            ^H 

No^ninatice 

Singular.                                                                       ^^H 

Genitive 

laubrc-da,  -de,  -di                           of  a  hoy.                      ^^^^^H 

Dative 

lauhrc-kl  or  kuhre-i                       to  a  hoy.                       ^^^^^^H 

Accmaiim 

laulirc-kl,  or  laulire-l,  rjt-  lauhra    n  hoy.                               ^^^^^M 

Ablative  and  LocxUive  layLre-tliwaii,  -vicb,  -jmr               /n>Jn,  tn,o«  «  iiw^.                ^^^| 

Aijeniive 

lauhrc-im                                          %  n  hoy.                                    ^^M 

Vocative 

laulir6-a  or  a  laulirii                       0  6oy  /                                       ^H 

Plural                                                                          H 

Nominative 

lauhre                                               &o//«.                                           ^H 

Genitiee 

lauhrei-dii,  -do,  -dl                         of  hoya.                                       ^H 

Dative 

lauLrcn-ki  or  lauhren-iii                 to  hoya.                                      ^H 

AecusatiM 

jlauLroit-ki,  or  lauhreii-in,  or  i                                                    ^H 
1     laulirc                                       1     ^  '                                           ^H 

Ablative  and  Locative  laubren-tliwaii,  -vicb,  -par            from,  iit,  tm  botja.                     ^| 

Atjentice 

laidircn-ne                                      by  hoya.                                    ^H 

Vocative 

u  lauliroii                                        0  hoya  t                                    ^H 

2ud  Cla68 :  Masculine  nouns  not  ending  in  n,                                        ^H 

Nominaiive 

Sintjular,                                                                        ^H 
ekngor                                           a  cot0  or  0A7.t                           ^H 

Genitive 

rfongare-da,  -do,  -dl                       of  a  cow*                                  ^H 

Dative 

dangaro-k?  or  f^angare-i                 <o  a  fow,                                   ^H 

Accuaative 

dangare-kl ,  m-  <?^gare-],  or  dangar  a  cow,                                     ^H 

♦  For  Bomti 

preliminiir?  renmrkB,  see  Chap.  xxi.                                                                              ^H 

t  TliJB  is  tlie  genend  word  for  the  Bpeciea ;  cow,  ox,  nnd  bull  ha?e  tboir  different                     ^^ 

aamea. 

■ 

1 

^^H 

HP^I 

^^H 

^^^H 
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[ArpsifDix  K        ^U 

^^^^^H         AbtalweandLocatipe  <2aiigare-thwM,  -vicb,  -par 

froiHj  in,  on  a  cow,          ^H 

^^^^^H 

e/aiigar-ne 

hy  a  cow,                   ^^^B 

^^^^^^          Vocative 

iangara  or  a  dangar 

Plural 

Ocow!                    ^^H 

^^^^^^M         Namhatitfe 

riaiigar 

eowg.                             ^H 

^^^^^H 

dangarenHia,  -de,  -di 

ofcowi.                    ^^^B 

^^^^H 

^/angaron-ki,  or  fiangare-Iii 

to  COtM.                      ^^^H 

^^^^^^1         Accusative 

(t/angared-ki,  or  e^augare-Iu,  or\                                ^^^H 
1     Jangar                                                                        ^^^H 

^^^^^M         Ahiative  and  Locative  fiongaren-thwan,  -violi,  -par 

/rom,  in,  on  eouf .    ^^^H 

^^^^^H         AgeiUive 

dangareii-iie 

&j/  cotfs.                    ^^^^1 

^^^^^H 

a  daiigareii 

3rd  ClftfiB  r  Feminine  nouns. 
Singular* 

Ocowtt                  ^^H 

^^^^^H         Nominative 

bakri 

a  ahe^oat.                 ^^^| 

^^^^M         Genitive 

bakna-da,  -de,  -di 

of  a  she-goat.                 ^H 

^^^m         DaHve 

baki'ia-kl  at  bakria-i 

^o  a  Rhe-goat.                   ^H 

^^^^^B         Aeauative 

bakria-ki,  or  bakim-i,  or  bakri 

a  she-goat.                       ^B 

^^^^^M         Ablative  and  Locative  bakna-thwau,  -vidi,  -par 

\  front,  in,  on  a  she-        ^H 

^^^^^H 

bakria-ne 

%  a  she-goat.           ^^^^| 

^^^^^H          Vocative 

bakriya  or  a  bakr! 
FluraL 

0  «;ie-<7oa/  /             ^^1 

^^^^^H         Ntminative 

baki-iyaii 

she-goats.                 ^^^^ 

^^^^M 

bakrioa-da,  -do,  -di 

of  she-goats.             ^^^H 

^^^^m         Dative 

bakrioii-ki  or  bakrion-in 

to  ffAe-^oafo.              ^^^1 

^^^^^H         Accuaative 

Jbakrioij-ki,    or   bakrien-iii,    or 
I     bftkriyau 

l«A«-^oato.                 ^^H 

^^^^^H         AhUUive  and  Locative  bakrieii-tLwaa,  -vicb,  -par 

hfrom,   in,   on  she-   ^^H 

^^^^^H         AgerUive 

bakrion-ae 

by  fthe-goats.              ^^^^t 

^^^H        Vocative 

abftkriyaii 

Adjectives. 

Ist  CSlass :  Adjectives  eliding  in  a 

Simmlar, 

0  she-goats               ^^^H 

^^^^^H         NmninatiiH^j  mOBcnline           kala 

^^H 

^^^^^^H                                ferttiuiue              kali 

^^^1 

^^^^^H         All  otfter  cases. 

J  mmirulinc      kkhi 

^^^1 

^^ 

femininr        kalia 

• 

1 

■ 

AlTBlfDH    I. 

3                        DOGKT  GRAMMAR. 
Phir&i. 

^^                 H 

Nominative^ 

masculine           kale 
feminine            kali  van 

1 

All  other  casenj  moMcuUne     kaleii 

^1 

feminine       kalieh 

^1 

But  when  the  substantive  takes  in  the  accueatiTe  the  third,  that  is                  ^H 

the  nominatiTe,  form^  the  adjectiye  will  be  in  the  corrosponrling  form.                       ^H 

2nd  Class :  AdjectivoH  not  ending  in  a  ;                                            ^| 

as  chel  handaomo,  jangall  wild. 

^M 

Tliaie  imdorgo  no  change. 

fl 

• 

PSBSONAL    PaOWOUNB. 

H 

1 

First  Person— Singular. 

H 

NomiTuUiw 

main  or  auu 

H 

Oenitire 

mera,  mere,  men 

ofnie,  my.                                ^H 

Dative 

mi-ki  or  mi 

to  me.                                       ^H 

Acettsative 

mi-k!  or  mi 

^H 

Af)lalim  and  Locative  mere-thwan,  -vich,  -par 

frmiij  171,  on  me.                        ^^t 

Ageniive 

main 

Plural. 

htfme.                                    ^H 

Nominative 

as 

^^1 

QeniHve 

aara 

of   U8y                                                                                                                      ^H 

Dative 

(ftometimefl  the  ki  is  loft 
>  ason-ki  \    out,  and  Bomotimcs 

1/^  US,                                                 ^1 

Accusative 

I  us.                                           ^^H 

^     the  &  alone  is  1  eft  out 

^^H 

Ablative  and  Locative  sare-th  wan,  -vioh,  -par 

/ram,  in^  on  m,                       ^H 

Atjenlive 

aseu 

Second  Person — Singular. 

I 

NtminaHws 

tun 

thou.                                        ^M 

OmUhe 

tera,  fcere,  ten 

of  thee,  thy,                             ^M 

Dative 

tu-ki 

to  thee,                                     ^H 

Accusative 

tu-kl 

thee.                                          ^H 

Ablative  and  Locative  tcre-thwan,  -^ich,  -par 

/rom,  in,  on  tfiee.                      ^^M 

Ageniive 

toh 

Plural. 

by  thee.                                     ^| 

Niyminatire 

tus 

^H 

Oenitive 

tuaara,  tusaro,  tiisari 

o/^<7u,  ymir.                             ^1 

Dntive 

1  Some  times  the  ki  is  left 

ku«eh-kT|     out,    and    somctinios 

^    the  k  alone  is  left  out, 

^1 

\to  you.                                       ^^1 

Accuxaiive 

I 

■_ 

fl 

^H 

Eh>orI  grammar. 

[Amvnix  I,      ^^^B 

^^^^^        Ablative  and  LoccUive  tneon-thwrm, -vicb, -par 

from,  in,  on  j/ou.          ^^^^M 

^^^^^^         Aijentivfi 

tUBQII 

by                                 ^^^H 

^^^H                    fAwortl  is  somotimos  usod  for  ^tuard,  chiofly  I 

think  iji  the  part  of      ^^^| 

^^^H             Dugar  at  the  verj  foot  of  tho  hillB. 

^^H 

^^H 

TAtV(f  PenK>»— Stti^Biar. 

^^^H 

^^^1              Nominaiitm 

o 

he,                               ^^H 

^^^M              Genitive 

ug>da,  -de,  -di 

of  him^  of  her,  of  it^  ^^M 
his,  Iwr,  its,                    ^^M 

^^^m             Dative 

uB-ki  or  ns-I 

to  him,  to  her,  to  it.              ^H 

^^^H              Accusative 

UB-ki,  u»-I,  or  o 

Mm,  her,  it.                        B 

^^^H              Ahlaiive  and  Locative 

p  us-thwan,  -vicli,  -jmr 

from,  in,  on  him,         ^^M 

^^^H              Agentive 

us-ne 

Plural 

by  him,  her,  or  it.        ^^^^M 

^^^H              J^04nindJt'v« 

0 

tw          ^H 

^^^H              Qenitim 

UE-da  or  nneHia,  de,  di 

of  ihem,  tfteir.             ^^^H 

^^H 

une-kT  or  nne-I  * 

them.                         ^^^^M 

^^^H              ^cctJ«a^tW 

nne-kl  or  iine-i  • 

^^^^M 

^^^1             ilb/afive  and  Locutiw  uue-thwau,  -vich,  -par 

from,  in,  on  them.        ^^^H 

^^^H^             yl^enjtve 

DSMOWSTBATTVB   PBOKOUNa. 

^^^^B 

^^^^^^^           e         or  f  A«0e  is 

declined  in  a  way  corroflponding 

to  the  personal  pro-      ^^^H 

^^^H             uoun  t.bird  poison,  makmg  ig-da,  &o.,  of  thisy  and  iii-da  of  these,  wliile  the      ^^^^| 

^^^F              decknfiioii  of  o  that 

or  tfwse  ia  identical  with  it. 

^H 

^^^L                   Tlie  dcmoiistrative  pronouns  la  or  ijii  this  same,  and  uai  thai  same,            ^H 

^^^H            corresponding  to  yihl  and  wahi  in  Hindoatani,  aro  tbufi  declined  :                        ^^M 

^^H 

Singular. 

^^^M 

^^^1             ^ominaiioe 

ia  or  iya 

same.                     ^^^H 

^^^1             Genitive 

isse-di,  -de,  -di 

of  this                           ^^^H 

^^H             Daitw 

isse-ki 

toikiaatme,                ^^^H 

^^^M            Accuaaiwe 

iBse-ki 

this  same,                   ^^^M 

^^H             Ablative  and  Loeaiive 

•  iBse-thwan,  -vich,  -par 

\from,  in,  <m  this  ^^M 
same,                        ^^^H 

^^^M             Agenlive 

isse-ne 

Plural 

by  this  same,                ^^^H 

^^^H              Nominative 

t« 

these  same,                  ^^^H 

^^^H              Genitive 

indai,  indei,  indll 

of  these  tame,             ^^^H 

^^^H              Dative 

iimem  or  innem-ki 

to  these  same,               ^^^M 

^^^M             Ac<-ii9cUive 

innelii  or  Luneia-ki 

these  same.                    ^^^^| 

^^H             AbbUive  and  Locative 

iimein-thwan,  -vich,  -par 

I  from,  in,  on  these        ^^^H 

^^^B             Agentive 

imieiu 

•  Query,  unc-in. 

by  these  same.             ^^^^| 

Appsnpix  L] 
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^B            507          ^^M 

Nonnnative 

imi 

that  name.                          ^^^^M 

Genitive 

U8se-da,  -de,  -di 

of  that  same,                            ^H 

Dative 

usse-ki  or  ueae-i 

to  that  same.                     ^^^^^ 

Accmaiim 

iifi86-ki  or  iisse-i 

tJiat  same,                         ^^^^M 
j/rom,  t»,  on  that             ^^^^B 

same.                             ^^^^M 

Ahlatim  and  Locative 

UBse-tliwant  -vich,  -par 

Agentiffe 

uBse-ne 

Plural. 

by  iliat  same.                      ^^^^H 

Nominaiive 

uai 

those  same.                       ^^^H 

Genitive 

unnein-da,  -do,  -di 

of  those  same.                   ^^^^M 

Daiive 

utmeiii-ki 

to  those  tame,                   ^^^M 

Accusative 

unueiii-ki 

tliose  same.                        ^^^H 

Ahlaiim  and  Locative 

unneinthwari^  -vicli,  -par 

j/roTn,  in,  on  those             ^^^H 

A^entive 

unuom 

iNDipmiTi  Pronoun B. 

by  those  same.                   ^^^^| 

koi,  some  one^  antfone,  or  any  applied  to 

jiorBoufl.                                ^^^^1 

Singtdar. 

^^1 

Nomiiiative 

kol 

anyone  or  antf^                  ^^^^H 

Genitive 

kiiflo-da.  -<ie,  -di 

of  any.                               ^^^^ 

Dative 

ku8o-ki 

to  any.                                ^^^| 

Accusative 

kuBo-kij  kuao-I,  koi 

any,                                 ^^H 

Ablatiim  and  Locative  kuao-tliwaii,  -vich^  -par 

fromy  in,  on  any,              ^^^^^ 

Agejitive 

kOBO 

Plurai. 

^^^H 

NQininaiive 

koT 

any.                                  ^^H 

Genitive 

kune-nda,  or  kun-da,  do,  di 

of  any.                             ^^^^M 

Dative 

kuno-ki,  or  kimo-io 

to  any.                             ^^^^^1 

Accusative 

kuue-ki  or  ktine-in 

^^^1 

Ablative  and  Locative  kimo-tliwan,  -Tich,  -par 

frofn^  tn,  on  any.              ^^^^M 

Agentive 

kmie 

by                                    ^^H 

kiohli,  someihimf,  anything,  or  any  applied 

to  thingB.                           ^^^H 

Singular, 

^^H 

Nominative 

kicMi 

^^^1 

Genitive 

kuBo-da,  -de,  -di 

of  any.                                     ^H 

Daiive 

kiise-ki 

to  any.                               ^^^H 

Aecu»ativ6 

kuBCf-kl,  ku8©-i,  or  kichh 

^^H 

Ablative  mui  Locative  kuee-tliWHii,  -vich,  -pur 

from,  tn,  on  any,              ^^^H 

Agentive 

knee 

^^^H 

^^M              * 

^^^^SbI  qrammah. 

Plural. 

^^^[AppErDix  ^-^^^^^H 

^^^^1          Nominaiive 

kiohh 

^^H 

^^^1          GmiHife 

jkine-dii,  -do,  -di,  or   kinio-da, 
\     -de,  'di 

[o/ony.                                 ^M 

^^M 

kiniaii-ki 

to  anjf^                               ^H 

^^^M           Acemalive 

kiuian-ki 

^^M 

^^^H            Ablative  arid  Locative  kinie-thwafi,  -rich,  -par 

from,  in,  on  any.           ^^^H 

^^^1           Agentive 

kiaiaii 

jo  kill             whoever. 

any.                          ^^^H 

^^^H            \B  doclincd  as  jo 

and  koi  are  declinod  seiMU-utely.     If 
For  tohaiever  je  kichh  ie  need. 

\>TJo  (iee  next  page.        ^^^H 

^^^H            Mcuculine 

kitnein  or  kiueiii 

UeveroZ  or  many.          ^^^^^ 

^^^H             Feminine 

kitnialu  or  kiaiam 

^1 

Singular. 

^H 

^^^^1            Masculine 

kitna  or  krna 

>how  much.                    ^^^^1 

^^^H            Feminine 

kitnt  or  kiui 

^H 

PluraL 

^H 

^^^1            Masculine 

kitno  or  kino 

//»&U7  many.                   ^^^^H 

^^^H            Fetninine 

kitniau  or  kiniaii 

^m 

IWTBEEOOATIVE    PttONOUNB. 

^1 

^^M 

Singular, 

^^H 

^^^H 

kuu                  trAo  ^ 

^^^H 

^^^^            NomincUiw 

ktm 

who?                       ^H 

^^^H             Genitive 

kuB-da,  -de,  -4T 

of  whom  t  whose?        ^^^^t 

^^^H              Dative 

kufl-i  (usual)  or  kue-k! 

to  whom  f                    ^^^M 

^^^H             Accmalive 

kuB-i  ftwiia/)  or  kuB-kl 

whomf                        ^^H 

^^^M             Ablative  and  Locative  kuB-thwaii,  -vich^  -par 

/fvm,  m,  on  u'A<hh  f          ^H 

^^^H             Agenlive 

ku8-nc 

Pkral. 

by  whom  f                    ^^^^M 

^^^1              NonuTiaUve 

kuu 

rchvf                            ^^H 

^^^H              Genitive 

jktm-da,   -do,   -di,    or  kuiic-dii 
1     -de,HiI 

''  \vf  whomf  wkmf       ^^B 

^^^^H              Dative 

kune-ki  or  kune-iii 

to  whom  f                    ^^^^M 

^^^^^B          *    Accusative 

kunc-k)  or  kuuo-iii 

whomf                        ^^^H 

^^^^H              Ablative  avd  Locative  kuno-thwaiif  -vieh,  -par 

from,  in,  on  whom  f          ^^M 

^^^^^■^             Agentive 

kune 

by  whom  i                   ^^^^| 

Apranrnx  1.] 

DOGRl  GRAMMAB. 

keh             whatf 

Singular, 

^^^1 

' 

Nomiiioiive 

koh 

iffhatf 

Genitive 

kus-da,   -do,    -di    (tmtal)  or 
kis-da,  -de,  -di 

lofwhaif 

Dative 

kua-ki  (umud)  or  kis-ki 

to  fchat  f 

Acaisaiitm 

kus-ki  (miud)  or  kia-ki 

whatf 

' 

Ablative  ami  Loeat! 

ikuB-thwan,  -vicL,  -ptir  (umal)\  ftom^    tn,    or    on 
\     or  kis-thwufi,  -vich,  -par        I       what  f 

A  fjcnftve 

kns-no  (usual)  or  fcLs-uo 
Phral, 

htf  what  f 

; 

Nominatice 

keh 

whatf 

i 

Genifive 

knae-da,  -do,  -di 

of  what  f 

Dative 

kuue-kl  or  kim&*in 

to  what  f 

Accusative 

keh 

whatf 

1 

Ahlaiim  and  Locatice  kunc-thwaii,  -vicbj  -par 

fronit  f »,  on  what  f 

Affentive 

kun© 

koka             which  f 

htf  what  f 

{ 

Singular. 

Plural 

MmmUm 

koka 

koko 

Feminine 

kuki 

kokfyaii 

Relatite  Pbomo0h. 

Singniar, 

Nominaiivc 

j*> 

he  who. 

Oeniiive 

jift-da,  -de,  -di 

*  he  who^e,  or  he  of 
\     whom. 

Dative 

jis-ki  or  jis-i 

he  to  whom. 

Accusative 

jis-kl  fvr  jis-i 

he  whom. 

Ablative  ami  Locative  jiBr-thwaiij  -vich,  -par 

\he    froiHi     III,    on 
1     whom. 

Aijentive 

jis-iio 

he  hj  whom. 

Plural 

Nominative 

JO 

they  who. 

Genitive 

jine-da,  -do,  -di 

J  they  whose,  or  thetf 
\     of  whom. 

Dative 

jiae-kl  or  jine-in 

the>i  to  whom. 

Accusative 

jitie-k!  or  jine-iu 

they  whom. 

1 

AUaiive  and  Locative  jine-tLwaii,  -vich,  -par 

they  fromy    in,   on 
whom. 

ii 

Agentive 

Jine-€ii  or  jinen 

they  by  wlwm. 

^m. 

pi 

■ 

IxfeRl  QRAMMATl.                        [Appendix  L       ^^H 

RSFLEOTIYE    PbOKOUITS.                                                                   ^^^H 

^^^^P                  First,  Secmd,  and  Third  PeraonaSii^lar  and  Plural.                     ^^^ 

^^^H             Nonminiive 

apun                                                Mel/  or  selves.                ^^^^M 

^^^H             Genitive 

iofadforaelves^or        ^^^H 

apna,  apno,  apni                            j  ^  ^                                  H 

^^^H             Daiive 

apim-ki                                            to  adf  or  selves,                   ^M 

^^^H            Aceasative 

npti»-k!                                             self  or  sehes.                        ^U 

^^^1            Ablative  and  Locative 

^,     . .       .  ,                           j/row,  in,  on  eel/  or              ^B 

apuo-thwan,  -vicn,  -par                ]        I                                    ^H 

^^^^M             Agentive 

spun                                                hif  self  or  selves.           ^^^H 

■ 

Tbe  verb  horn,  to  be.                                               ^^^| 
Indefinite.  Tense,                                                      ^^^| 

^^^H 

hunda 

feni.  buudl                  J                   \                            ^^^^| 

^^^H 

hunda 

fem.  bundi                    fftott 

^H 

^^^H 

himda 

/t^trt.  buiidl                   Ae,  j»Ae,  or  iV 

am,  may  &«,              ^H 

^^^1 

bundo 

/cm.  Iiiuidiyan             we 

hadheen,^c            ^^^ 

^^M                 tllB 

buude 

ftmu  buiidiyan             yon 

^^^M 

^^^H 

hiuido 

feni.  busdiyaii             ihey               )                              ^^^^H 

H 

The  verb  agrees  in  gender  with  tbe  aabjoct.                             ^^^H 

^L 

Comfmmd  Present.*                                                ^^^^| 

^^^H 

anil 

handn  haii                  lam.                                           ^^^H 

^^^^^^ 

tun 

bundfi  bain                 flion  art                                         ^^^^^ 

^^^^^^^ 

0 

buudu  bai                   he  is.                                            ^^^^| 

^^^^^^^b 

as 

hundc  ban                  we  are.                                         ^^^^| 

^^^^^^^B 

tus 

bundo  bo                    yo\i  are,                                        ^^^^| 

^^^^^H 

0 

biuido  bain                 (key  are,                                       ^^^^^ 

^^^^^^     If  tbe 

subject  is 

feminine^  tbo  participle  becomes  hundl  in  tbe  sin-            ^^| 

^^^^^^^       gnlar,  and  Jmndiyiln 

in  tbo  plural.                                                                       ^^^^^ 

^^^H                   ♦  There  ia  bIro  ft  Himplo  present  of  tho  verb  to  bo  :  it  has  been  Trritten  for  me  in        ^^^^ 

^^^^P 

the  ono  Aun, 

hisih,  hni^  ha'n,  hft,  hnih,  tho  other  the  same  with  tho  aapiratc               ^^M 

^^^B 

a  Dogri  the 

nspirate  is  often  pronouncpcl  very  IJghtlj  inrlcoil.  rihI  it  is  not              ^H 

^^^H              unlikely  Ihnt  in  that  tenae  it  fau  come  to  be  left  out  in  'writing,  but  ^lili  cxiaU  in         __^^^ 

^^^H                    sound. 
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Imperfect, 

aun    tha        fern,  thi 

Itoas, 

tun     tha        fem,  thi 

thouwtst. 

o         tha        fern,  tin 

he,  she,  or  it  was. 

as        the        fern,  thiyan 

we  tcere. 

tus      the        fern,  thijan 

you  were. 

o         the        fern,  thiyan 

they  were. 

Compound  Imperfect, 

aun 

hunda  tha        /em.  hundi  thi 

I  was  (contiiraatiye). 

tun 

hunda  tha        fem,  hnndi  thi 

thou  wast. 

0 

hunda  tha        fern,  hundi  thi 

he,  she,  or  it  was. 

as 

hundo  the        fem.  hnndiyan  thiyan 

we  were. 

tUB 

hnnde  the        fem,  hnndiyan  thiyan 

you  were. 

o 

hunde  the        fem,  hnndiyaii  thiyan 
Simple  Preterite. 

they  were. 

ann     hoa        fem,  hoi 

I  was  (past  definite). 

tun     hoa        fem,  hoi 

thou  wast. 

0        hoa        fem,  hoi 

he,  she,  or  it  was. 

as       hoe        fem,  hoiyan 

we  were. 

tus     hoe        fem,  hoiyan 

you  were. 

0        hoe        fem.  hoiyan 

they  were. 

Compound  PreterUe. 

ann    hoa    han 

we  have  been. 

thou  hast  been. 

0        hoa    hai 

he  has  been. 

as       hoe     han 

we  hone  been. 

tus     hoe     ho 

you  have  been. 

0         hoe     hain 

they  have  been. 

The  participle  heing  changed  for  the  feminine,  as  before. 

Pluperfect. 

aun    hoa     tha 

I  had  been. 

tun     hoa    tha 

thou  hadst  been. 

0        hoa    tha 

he  had  been. 

as       hoe     the 

we  had  been. 

tus     hoe     the 

you  had  been. 

o        hoe     the 

they  had  been. 

Here  both   hoa  and   tha   will  cliango 

their    termination   for   the 

feminine. 
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ml  GRAMMAR.                       [Awihdix  T 

Aoriat 

auQ    houn 

/  jnat/  he. 

tun     hoaih 

thvu  may€$t  he. 

o        hoe 

he  may  he. 

as       hochfti  * 

we  may  he. 

tus     ho 

jfou  may  he. 

0         hoB 

Future, 

they  may  be. 

auD     hong 

lehallhe. 

tun     hogfi  (bog!  in 

fern,) 

ihou,  wilt  he. 

0         hog 

he  mil  he. 

as        hoge  (hogiyan  in  /em,) 

we  »hall  he. 

tos      hogo  (hogiyun  in  fern.) 

you  will  be. 

0         hougan 

Imperative. 

they  wiU  he. 

tun     ho 

he  thou. 

tiis     ho 

Verbal  Noun 

be  you. 

bona 

being. 

hone-da,  -de, 

-di 
and  BO  on. 

of  being. 

Noun  of  Agency  or  Condilion. 

hono-wala  that  which  will  become  (the  final  a  e^t^an^n^  ito 

termination  like  an  adjective). 

Conjunctive  Participle, 
hol'kai  having  been. 

Adverbial  Participle. 

hunde-lu  on  the  point  of  being. 

Ab  in  Hindoatani,  there  is  but  one  coiijngatioTi;,  and  the  formation  of 
it  proceeds  in  nearly  the  sarao  way  as  in  that  langiiage ;  we  will  take, 
as  an  examplo,  the  verb  galdna,  to  epeak. 

Boot  gala 

Infinitive  galilna  io  ^peaik. 

Present  2^artiriple  galanda  speaking. 

Past  participle  galiiya  spoJcen. 

*  This  form  haa  been  given  mo,  but  I  am  not  fomLlior  with  it ;  it  wonts  con< 
HrmaiioQ. 


Appendix  I.] 

l)OGRl  GRAMMAR. 

IndefiniU, 

aun 

galanda        fern,  galandi 

I 

tun 

galanda        fem.  galandi 

Hum 

o 

galanda       fem,  galandi 

he  or  it 

as 

galande        /em.  galandiyan 

we 

tns 

galande        fem,  galandiyan 

you 

o 

galande        fem,  galandiyan 

ihei, 

Present, 

aun 

galanda  hazi 

lam 

tun 

galanda  hain 

ihouart 

o 

galanda  hai 

he  or  it  ia 

as 

galande  hau 

toe  are 

tns 

galande  ho 

you  are 

o 

galande  liain 

they  are 
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apeakf  dc. 


speaking. 


The  participle  taking  i{nng.)  and  iydii^{plu.)  when  the  subject  is 
feminine. 

Imperfect. 


auii 

galanda  tha 

I  was 

tun 

galanda  tha 

thou  wast 

o 

galanda  tha 

he  or  it  was 

as 

galande  the 

we  were 

tns 

galande  the 

you  were 

o 

galande  the 

they  were 

speaking. 


With  a  feminine  subject  it  will  bo  galandi  ihi  in  the  singular,  and 
galandiyan  thiydii  in  the  pluraL 


Simple 

Preterite. 

maiii 

galaya 

I 

toh 

galaya 

thou 

us-ne 

galaya 

he  or  it 

ason 

galaya 

we 

tusen 

galaya 

you 

une 

galaya 

they 

spoke. 


In  this  and  the  next  two  tenses  the  participle  varies  so  as  generally 
to  agree  in  gender  and  number  with  the  object ;  the  rule  here  is  the  same, 
and  is  subject  to  the  same  qualifications,  as  in  Hindustani. 

2   L 


^^H 

DOGRI  ORAMMAIl.                         [Appetoix  I.     H 

^H 

Compoutid  Preterite.                                          ^^^H 

^^^^^H 

galaya  hai 

/  have                                   ^^^1 

^^^^H 

galaya  bai 

thou  hast 

^^H 

^^^^B                              US-no 

galaya  bai 
galaya  hai 

he  or  it  ita» 
tee  hate 

f    spoken.           ^^^H 

^^^^K                              toBch 

galaya  bai 

you  have 

^^H 

^^^^^H 

galaya  bai 

thetf  have     j 

^H 

^^H 

Pluperfect, 

^B 

^^^^^H 

galaya  tba 

/  had           > 

^^H 

^^^^P 

galaya  tba 

thou  hadst 

^^H 

galaya  tba 
galaya  tba 

he  or  it  had 
we  had 

spoken.         ~^^^M 

^^^^^H 

galaya  tba 

you  had 

^^H 

^^^^^H 

galaya  tba 

theij  had       , 

^^1 

^^^^^H                   In  the  above  two  bonses  the  auxiliary 

ako  may  vary  witb  tbo  gender     H 

^^^^^H             and  number  of  tlio  objoct. 

■ 

^^^H 

Aorist. 

-■ 

^^^^^H 

galaaii 

I 

^^H 

^^^^^H 

galae 

ihGU 

^^H 

^^^^^H 

^^^^H 

gala© 
galaeii 

Ae,  «&«,  Of  ii 

100 

1    may  speak,            B 

^^^^^H 

galao 

yott 

^^H 

^^^^^B 

galaen 

1% 

■ 

^^^H 

Future. 

^^H 

^^^^^^H 

galaanga 

/  shall  speak,                         ^^^H 

^^^^^H 

galaega 

thou  tcili  »peak.                      ^^^H 

^^^^^H 

galaega 

he^  she^  or  it  tnll  speak,         ^^^H 

^^^^^H 

galaenga 

ue  gliall  apeak.                       ^^^| 

^^^V                            tus 

galaogo 

you  will  gpeah                       ^^^H 

^^^^H 

galaen  ge 

Imperative. 

theif  will  speak,                     ^^^H 

^B 

tun 

tus 

SLI' 

9peak,                                       ^^^B 

^^^1 

Verbal  Nmn.                                               ^^H 

^^^^^H                                     galana 

speaJdng.                          ^^^H 

^^^^^V                                     gftlane  -da,  -de,  -dl 

of  speukintf.                      ^^^H 

m. 

And  8o  on. 

1 
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Noun  of  Agency, 

Mas,  nng»  galane-wala      1  , 

Fein,  sing,  galane-wali        I  ^P*'***^* 

Ma8,plu,  galane-wale       1  , 

Fern,  pin.  galane-waliyani  ^r*****^  • 


Conjunctive  Participle. 
galai-ko  hoping  tpcken, 

Tho  passive  voice  is  made  by  conjugating  the  verb  jana^  to  go,  with 
the  past  participle;  as  from  Jaldndj  to  set  fire  to,  comes  jaldya  jandj  to 
be  set  on  fire. 

Irregularities  in  the  verbs  seem  to  be  very  few ;  Janets  to  go,  makes 
giyd  in  the  past  participle,  except  in  certain  combinations,  when  it  forms 
tho  participle  according  to  the  usual  rule,  as  jayd  kama,  to  continue 
going;  kamd,  to  do,  makes  Jaid,  done;  and  there  are  a  few  other 
exceptions. 


2  L  2 


ABULARIES  COMPAUEU.  [Appesdix  It. 


ii-aSlUtiUtilAil-s^Mii. 


»       B 


i 


3 


1 1 


I    I 


-s^libiiilis    llJslilol 


a 


S 


I 


■8lal-s.-3fl^S-ssS,ssa3lslsl    is 


ii^UhnuAlBhisUhh 


II      I  ^• 


-s^illlililvtilialilfiol.l 


i5 «?  ^  s 


>».sj 


Ji,,         ©jafi>         Oj-ifi  p         _S3  »%.3 

<S  «  S  Z  S  0  ^  £  «a  ja  M  S  iP  o  ^  2  Ss  b>vd  ^  t3  3 


I        I  I 


-  .J, 


Sal-ill 


til  h  ?  ^la^Ull  I;  1  1 1 


13 


2  ft  ±^is  ^  -^  I  J    5  5  ^ 


:  ^^sa^ 
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VOCABULABIES  COMPARED. 
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£  a  I 


i'S, 

•mil  I 


^  1 


MM&h  a  III 


•?       1  , 

■§'S  I   I  S'Sissl  r     as*. 


I  I  I  I  I     III 


1   I 


I'* 


114 


I  i^llslt^illal      I'i  I 


CS 


1 1 


,1 


1.2.1  I  illlllilllsasislll   I 


1^ 


^  '^  .5    $    ^      d  S  d  «  •§  ^  H  d     .a  *4     'd  is  .q 


I  I 


1    '§ 


\M 


I! 

CM** 

I 

I 


§•5 
I" 


^^^^«0 

1 

VOCABtrLARlES  COMPARED.              [Appejsdix  D.  ^^B 

^^H              Enolish, 

Dabs  Dialbots. 

Ekglub. 

Da&D  DlALItCTTS.                        ^t 

Dialect  of 

Dialect  of    Dialect  of 

Dialoctof   Dialect  of    Dialect  of    | 

^H 

Aator. 

Gilgit.           Dfth. 

A«tor. 

Gilgit.           Bah.         g 

^^^1 

ok 

ek                tk 

Kold          1 

eon 

81111              ser  or  sir 

^^M              two 

du 

idu    (like  ,  eilver 
du              \l      «  iu        !  father 

rap 

Imbo 

rim              mul            ^m 
bttbo.Txtalo  bo               ^M 

^^^K 

(French),    |  mother 

aji 

aji,  ma         aye              V 

^^^H              three 

iro 

Uche      or 

tra             |. 

kako 
(elder) 

(        baio         ■ 

^^H 

char 

char 

chor 

UlUiUJCl 

zhk 

^H 

pixali 

poin 

ponah 

(younger), 

(younger)    H 

^H 

Blia        ^ 

aha 

fih» 

kaki                                  kaki        H 

^^H             aeren 

sat 

sat 

8&t 

sister 

(elder)     ]  m(tocctU,        (elder)       ■ 

^H 

&Aht 

ftfoh* 

hth 

sas        1      kaki)              au          ^ 

^^^H              uiiiu 

iinuii 

Dftll 

nun 

(youut?Lr)                    {    (yotiDger) 

^^H 

dai 

da! 

daa 

man 

manutA 

raanurAol    muah 

^^H 

bi 

bi 

bijha 

woman 

cliel 

obei             tchig&         B 

^^M 

/du  bi  ka 
dai 

da  bi  ka 

d«  bi jhu 

wife 

grcn 

gren             ^chiga         ■ 

dill 

da^h 

cliUd 

putoh                           ^M 

^^^H               hundrod 

sbal 

abiil 

aba 

1  /^...l-  /!_■  1\ 

I    much     i                     ^M 

^H 

mo 

ma 

mo 

iP-L^t^-^'lUlibj-boy}  bij-u          ■ 

^^H 

nieo  or  tuio 

mat 

mi  l>ot 

I   — '-J/  /      =ahu)     1                    ^m 

^^^H 

be 

charbio  t 

ani  mnah 

dio^hj-                H 

^^H 

— 

aaei 

daughter 

mulai               {^I       !  mulei         ^H 

^^^^1 

tu 

tu 

li 

=  molal)                       ■ 

^^H 

toil 

thai 

slave 

btUlo             marijitaa      eotukspa    ^^ 

^^^H              you 

— 

tao               tin  mush 

cultivator 

gra-sti           graato 

■ 

^^H              lie 

xho 

teal 
ro 

tsi  bun         abepherd 
pho             1  God 

paijal          poiyalo 
khuda          khuda 

khuda         H 

— 

rasat 
joi  (fftr) 
^^aiiI(ii<?Rr)i 

*^^«             1  devil 

siiri              silii 

shaltAii       H 

Bur!             ■ 

^^^^m 

jriuel  (fur) 
1    (nctir) 

moon 

yun              yuQ 

gyiui         'H 

^^^H               tlicir 

zhno 

,  tciibuD       1  alar 

laro              tiuo 

■ 

^^^H 

1 

'  fiio 

phtt             agar 

ghui  _^m 

^^H 

liath 

1  hath 

hatb          '  water 

woi            I  woi 

wOfc    ^^M 

^^B               foot 

pa 

pa 

kiili              homw 

1  goah             got 

«oi  ^H 

^^^B 

notd 

DUto 

nolo           1  horao 

itahp            aahpo 

ipA  ^H 

^H^ 

nchi 

aichi 

,  rtthi 

cow 

gao  or  gau    go 

go               ■ 

^^^h               month 

fttOt^l 

ai 

uzi 

dog 

1  fibu               lOiufi 

8)lU»              ■ 

^^M             tooth 

doni 
kim 

doni 
kiin 

dani 
kani 

cat 

1 

f  tin  '"-■'^■' 

btUu          H 

^^1 

jako 

'  jftfcur 

zbtLkur 

/      kokn       ll 

1  tep^^s  ■ 

^H 

ghiHli 

uhiiih 

pbidh          ' ,,          1    =ci>^k   U  karka-   I 

^^^H                toiiguo 

Srip 

J»P 

grip 

IIWUK 

....    \  »«^  ;   -^ 

^H                iHilfy 

,  rfer 

dk^T 

war 

^H                back 

cftk 

d&ki 

putb 

duok 

batok 

baraah 

a 

^^^H 

chlniair 

chiiuar 

1  chingar 

l"' 

xAakun 

jakim 

fcAar           ■ 

^^^^ 

*  couBonanti 

il  sotmd  ID  theao  worda  hna  the  eame  relation  (o  tho  onlinary  Boimd  ^M 

^^H                                        AH 

lie  oeivhral 

((  or  /  httB  to  tbe  dental  d  or  t,  it  U  ch  souiidwi  far  back  on  the  palate ;  ^M 

^^^H 

I  of  u  rn^j^i 

iuixl  chnrttcter  for  it  I  [iroviHioimlly  Uije  t(7i.                                                  ^H 

^H                 f  I 

ive  thta  d->\\ 

ri.  but  cooddcr  that  it  wanted  to  be  verifietl.                                                ^H 

^^^^ 

f/Vin,  u9  dif^ 

.iti^uiahcd  from  ""tnm,  the  word  is  muaha.                                           ^^^H 

^^^K 

5«e  (orroinal 

1 
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Dabd  Dialbotb. 

English* 

Dabd  Dialbotb. 

Enoubh. 

Dialect  of 

Dialect  of  Dialect  of 

Dialect  of 

Dialect  of 

Dialect  of 

Astor. 

GUgit          Dih. 

Astor. 

Gilgit 

Dah. 

camel 

viht 

vht 

behind 

p&to 

phaA 
kaohi 

zhBkODA 

bird 

— 

bring* 

near 

ile 

&bonI 

go 

bo 

bo 

SS' 

far 

dar 

dtir 

dur 

^t 

kha 

kha 

who 

koi 

ko 

kyanobet 

dt 

bet 

bei 

bash 

what 

yok 

it 

ye  bet 

come 

e 

wa 

sr 

1^1 

beat 

kute 

Bhida 

ka 

ka 

stand 

hunbo 

hunbo 

uthe 

but 



die 

mu 

mu 

mn,  mul& 

if 

— 

— 

give 

de 

de 

di 

yea 

&wa 

awa 

bet 

run 

logobo 

halta 

bihyon 

no 

ne 

nush 

nish 

down 

priule 
kuli 

khiri 
(  mutcho 

onar 
khar& 

high 

minhte 
katse 

kach 

before 

mufro 

{   (near) 
1  yar  (far) 

yarbu 

*  bring  is  a  geat-ral  word  for  bird;  chm  =  sparrow. 


■ 

APPENDIX    IV.             ^^^H 

H 

ROUTES.                                             ^^H 

^^1 

LfflT  OF  THE  RouT£s  onniN.                                            ^ 

^^H 

N.B.—  The  numbar  to  meh  rouit  oorreapomia  with  that  attached  to  the  mane  ronte  in  the 

^^^H 

Political  Map, 

^^1 

1.  Prom  Jnmmoo  by  Banihal  to  Sirinagar. 

^^1 

2.  From  Jummoo  by  Budil  to  Sirinagar. 

^^H 

3,  Cross  route  from  Jummoo  to  EajiiorT. 

^^H 

4.  From  Bhimbar  by  Rajaori  and  tlie  Pir  Panjal  to  Siriungar. 

^^H 

5.  CroBfi  routo  from  Eajaori  to  Punch. 

^^H 

6.  From  JTielam  by  Punch  to  Sirinagar. 

^^H 

7.  From  Marl  to  Sirluagftr. 

^^H 

8.  From  Abbotabad  by  Muzafarabad  to  Sirinagar. 

^^^1 

9,  From  Sirinagar  to  Gilgit  autl  beyond. 

^^^^^^H 

10.  From  Sirinagar  by  Deosai  to  Skardu. 

^^H 

11.  From  Sirinagar  by  Dras  to  Skardu. 

^^H 

12.  From  Sirinagar  to  Leb. 

^^H 

13.  From  Sirinagar  to  KiBbtwar. 

^^H 

14.  From  Jimimoo  by  Chanoni  to  Kisbtwar. 

^^H 

15.  From  Jummoo  by  Bbadarwah  to  Kisbtwar. 

^^1 

16,  From  Madhopur  by  Bhadarwah  to  Kisbtwar, 

^^H 

17.  From  Chomba  by  Bhadarwah  to  Kishtwar. 

^^H 

18.  From  Kishtwur  by  Kargil  to  Lob. 

^^H 

19.  From  Kishtwar  by  Zangkar  to  Leb. 

^^H 

20.  From  Palampur  in  Kangra  by  Kulu  to  Lob, 

^^H 

21.  From  Simla  by  Wangtu  and  Spiti  to  Leb. 

^^H 

22.  From  Loh  by  bhorbat  to  Skardu. 

^^H 

23.  From  Loh  by  Kai-akomm  to  Yarkand  ;  summer  route. 

^^H 

24.  From  Loh  by  Earakoram  to  Yarkand  ;  winter  route. 

^^H 

25.  From  Leh  by  Changchenmo  to  Yarkand  ;  western  route. 

^^H 

26.  From  Lch  by  Changchenmo  to  Yarkand  ;  middle  route. 

^^H 

27.  From  Leh  by  Cbrtngcheumo  to  Yai*kand  ;  eastern  route. 

^^H 

38.  From  Leh  to  Gar. 

^^^H 

29.  From  Palampur  by  Changchenmo  to  Yarkand,  avoiding  Leh. 

^^^H 

80.  From  Palampur  by  Earakoram  to  Yarkand,  avoiding  Loh. 

J 
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RoDTK  1. — From  Jummno  h^  Banihtil  to  Sirlnagar. 

(12  nmrches:  177  milus.) 

Jmnmoo  is  90  miles  from  Lahor  tmd  80  miles  from  Amritsar ;  the  nmd 
from  those  two  places  can  be  traversed  by  carta  and  by  camels  as  far  as 
Jummoo,  but  not  beyond. 


Jummoo       0 

Daiif^al 1 

Kimmchi      , .      J 

Mir 3 

Luudar . .  4 

Bilaiil           5 

RambiiD        (> 

Kftpasa  ..      ..              .  7 

Devgol 8 

Vernag 9 

iHlfiiualjad 10 

Avaiitipiir 11 

BiriuBgar      ,  12 


UelghL  above 
UieseakirccL 

1200 

1840 

2500 

4800 

4700 

5150 

2535 

407O 

55»0 

6000 

5600 

5350 

5235 


MlIoA  from 
loclaUge. 


177 


Botwoen  stages  4  and  5  the  Laru  Larl  Pass,  height  8200  feet,  and 
between  8  and  9  tlio  Bagibpl  Paas^  9200  feet^^gre^  croased.  Between 
5  and  6  the  Clunab  ie  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge. 

This  road  can  be  traversed  by  laden  ponies,  but  in  many  pUces  the 
way  ia  diffiuitlt  for  them.     It  is  closed  for  ail  horaea  foTlwtTluonths  or 

roni  ChristiuaB  onwfirdat  on  account  of  the  depth  of  snow  on  Banihiil 
Pass.     For  two  or  three*  days  together  it  may  be  closed  fi^r  m^^r,^  ^Im^ 
^t  cross  tbat  Faaa  when  the  wind  ia  violent  an 5  the  snow  iajleup.- 

BouTE  2. — Fram  Jummoo  bif  Budil  to  Sirlnagar. 
(12  marches :  129  miles.) 


Juyitnou       ..      ..      ..      ..  0 

Akbuur        1 

lvA|H'yuiiki  Bauli        ,.      ..  2 

I'tiuiii 3 

C'lide     ..      ., 4 

Nar S 

BbftgoU         6 

Umiil     , 7 

Delbi 8 

Noztm  Garlii       U 

Sliupeyuu      ,.      ,,      ,.      ..  10 

Kuhnpur       11 

Sirmagftr      \2 


Hei|sbt«bov« 

1200 
1H2 


Miles  rram 
IaM  cUigp. 


6715 


5235 


129 


AppBSinx  TV.J 
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Tliifi  ia  ft  foot-road,  soMom  or  novor  ua<>4  for  ladeu  ponies,  AkLnur 
is  the  more  usual  starting  point  for  it  thun  Jimimoo.  Botweon  stages 
8  and  9  tho  Budil  Pass,  a  high  Pass,  is  crossed.  It  is  open  for  about 
seven  months  in  the  year. 

HouTX  3. — Oroii  route  from  Jummoo  to  HajaoH. 


(6  marches :  77  milos.) 


stage. 
Jonmirw 
Akhiijir 
Clifiuki  Chora 
Tb»indii|mul . . 
Dhftrm*iilu   .. 
8  j&laui . . 
Bijaoii . . 


Height  *boT« 

MUcsfroni 

<o. 

Lbeao&fnfeeL 

laatstugfi. 

0       ..      , 

1200 

1     ..    . 

1142 

18 

2       ..      . 

2150       .. 

..        13i 

3       ..      . 

13 

4       ..      . 

9* 

5       ..      . 

1 

9 

e     ..     . 

80d4 

H 

77 


The  Chmab  is  crossed  by  boat  at  Akbnur,  which  is  on  left  bank. 
Tho  road  is  fit  for  laden  ponies.  At  Hiijaori  wo  come  to  stage  No.  4  of 
ronte  4,  By  combining  the  two  routes  we  find  that  from  Jummoo  by 
Bajaori  and  the  Plr  Ponjal  to  8irmagar  is  14  march es,  169  miles. 

BouTB  4*— From  Bhiml/ar  fey  Eajaorl  and  the  Pir  Panjal  to  Smnag€ur, 

(12  marches  :  148  miles,) 

Bhimbor  is  80  miles  from  Gujrat  on  tho  Grand  Tnmk  Road.  Gujrat 
IB  71  miles  from  Liihor. 

Hdfbt  above  tlllm  from 

Stage.  No.                    the  sea  In  feet               kal  itogo. 

Bhimbar      0 

Bftidabad      1  ,,  ,.  15 

Naushidira   .. 2  ..  ..  ..  ..  12| 

Cbangaa  SftTae 3  .,  ..  ..  .,  I3i 

Eijtt^iri 4  .,  ..  3004       .,  ..  15 

TliaoDtt         ff  ..  .,  ..  ..  14 

B^romgala ..  6  ..  ..  ,.  ..  10 

Poahiann      7  ..  ..  ..  ..  10 

AliBbu^l  Barae     8  ..  ..  ,.  .  11 

Hirpur 9  .,  .,  ....  14 

Shapeyaa     10  ..  ..  6716       ..  ..  6 

Eahnpur      ..  11  ..  ..  ..  ..  15 

Sirinngai      12  ..  ..  5235       ..  ..  12 

148 

Between  stages  5  and  6  the  Batan  Pass,  8200  feet,  and  between  stages 
7  and  8  the  Pir  Panjal,  a  Pass  11,400  feet  high,  are  crossed.  The  road 
is  passable  for  laden  ponies^  though  in  some  places  rather  difiicnlt  for 
them.     It  is  open  for  about  soren  months  in  the  year. 
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Bouts  5. — Crost  route  from  Rajdori  to  Punch. 
(3  marches :  44  mileB.) 


Tliuum 
Bfirwi  . 
Punoh  . 


Height  above 

Miles  fnno 

UieawlnfeeL 

iMttUee. 

aoM 

14 

16 

3300 

14 

44 


Betwoon  stages  1  and  2  tho  Eatan  ridge  ifl  ctobsikI  at  iiboat  8000  feet 
altitude,    Ladou  ponicB  con  go  by  tliis  rood. 

By  combiniiig  route  3,  route  5,  and  route  6  from  stage  No.  8  onward, 
we  get  this— From  Jummoo,  by  Rtijaori  and  PQnch,  to  Sirinagar,  16 
marches,  209  miles.  By  combining  the  first  four  marches  of  roate 
4  with  route  5  and  tho  last  seven  marches  of  route  6,  wo  get — From 
Bhimbar,  by  Eajaori  and  Punch,  to  Sirmagar,  14  marches,  188  miles. 

EotJTB  6. — From  Jltelam  by  Punch  to  Sirlnagar. 
(15  marches :  186  miles,) 
Jhelam  is  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Road,  100  miles  from  Labor. 

MlUftum 


aug*.  No. 

Jhelam 0 

Checliiiu     1 

Mirpur . .      . . 2 

Cbautnuk     3 

Biiiri     4 

B&QHaT  ..      5 

KoOi 6 

Saira     .,      7 

Punch ..      ,.  8 

Kahuta        9 

Aliabad        ..  10 

Uri        11 

Nauehahra 12 

B&mmiila     13 

Patau 14 

8moagar 15 


Hefght  above 
the  Mft  tn  fwi. 

827 


1286 


33m 


5235 


186 


This  road  is  usually  practicable  for  laden  ponies.     Between  gtiiges 

10  and  11  the  Haji  Pass  is  crossed,  8500  feet  high.  On  this  the  enow 
in  winter  woidd  render  it  difficult,  if  not  impaseahle,  for  ponies.  For 
the  two  marches  from  Baramula  to  Sirlnagar,  boats  are  commonly 
taken. 
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RoDTK  7,— From  Marl  to  Sirinagar, 

(12  marches  :  135  milea.) 

Mori,  or  Miirreo,  tho  woll-knowTi  hill-station  in  the  British  terri- 
torj,  is  40  niilos  from  Havval  Pia«l],  which  is  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Road. 
Camela,  post  carriages,  and  perhaps  carts,  can  oomo  lis  far  as  Marl. 


Slage.  Ko. 

Man     0 

Devftl 1 

Eoliala  ..      2 

Chaiftr-Kelaa       3 

Raru     ,,      ..      r 4 

Tandaii         6 

Garhl     ..      6 

Hfttti 7 

Ohftkotl 8 

Uri        9 

NaTishnbTO   ,,      10 

BflLramula     11 

Patau 12 

Sufinagar      18 


Hotght  aboy«s 

Mllrafhmi 

tliewsLaroct. 

lut  stage. 

7157 

12 

9 

9 

.       12 

.       IS 

13 

10 

.       15 

16 

14 

9 

.       14 

5235       ..      . 

17 

168 


Between  stagoe  Nos,  2  and  3  the  Jhekm  Ei?er  used  to  be  crossed  by 
boat  J  a  bridge  was  being  constructed,  which  may  now  be  ready.  The 
road  is  good  for  laden  ponies,  and  is  always,  or  nearly  always,  open* 
From  8  to  12  the  marches  are  the  same  as  in  ronto  6. 

Till  a  few  years  ago,  the  road  from  Kohala  to  Chakoti  took  a  difbrcut 
line,  the  following  were  the  stages  : 


Kohala  to 
Damii 

Maura 


GMk&r 

Hatti 
Chakoti 


A  day  may  thus  be  saved,  but  at  the  expense  of  some  labour  in  going 
oTep  some  high  hiBa. 


BoDTB  8* — Fr&m  Abhotabdd  hij  Muza/arahdd  to  Sirinagar, 

(11  marches:  156^  miles.) 

Ahhotabad  is  a  Cantonment  and  Civil  Station  among  the  hills  in  the 
Hazara  District,  in  the  British  territory. 
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From   Rawal   Pindi^   on   ^ha    Qmnd  Trunk   Tjoad,  to   Abbotabad,  vid 
itaripur,  is  61  miloa,  , 

Uelgfat  tijon  MilM  tma 

Stags.  No.                   theamlnfeeL               ImI  ■tagc. 

Abbotibid 0  ..      ..       4200 

Manaera       1  ..      ..                                    13J 

Gurhi 2  ..      ..                    ..      ..       19 

Muzafarabad       3  ..      ..                    ..      ..         9 

Hfttian 4  ..      ..                   ..      ..       17 

KantU 5  ,,      ..                      „      ..        11 

Kallmi..       .,      ..      ,,      ..  6  ..      ..                     ..      ..       12 

Shmha. 7  ....                      ...        12 

GmgaJ ,  8                                       ...        14 

Bammulft 9                                     .,      ,.       18 

PaUu 10                                       .               14 

SirinagaT     11                       5235              ..       17 

156} 
Thifl  is  the  eagjegt  rente  from  thn  Panjoli  tn  K^Vimir      f^j]jpn  ponioa 
oak  go  OTQT  it  without  difficilty,  and  it  is  novor  stoppod  by  Bnow. 
The  laat  two  stages  aro  usually  done  by  water. 

RouTK  9. — From  Sirinagar  to  GUgii  and  beyond, 

a.  Sirinagar  to  Gilgit. 

(22  maTohea  :  2S^  milefi.) 

Holght  aboT*  MDm  fttim 

Staec  No.  tbeMklnfoet  lutsu^ 

Sirinagar             ,,      ,.      ..       0  ..      «,  5285 

gambti! I  ....  5200  ..  ..  17 

Battdipuf     2  .,      ..  5200  18 

Trigbal        8  ..       .  91(K>  9 

ZotkuTO        4  ..      ..  ..  ..  9 

Kuuzolwaa 5  „      ,,  ,,  ..  $ 

Gurei 6  ..      ..  7800  U 

Gurikot  (of  Guxei)     ..      ..       7  ..      ..  9870  U 

MohuDttfl 8  ..      ..  ,  12 

Camp ..       9  ....  ...  11 

— ^  Pnkarkot      10  ..      ..  9000  ..  .,  11 

Chagam        ..     11  ..      ..  S5O0  ..  ..  12 

Gimkot(of  Aetor)      .,      ..  12  ..      ,,  8058  ..  .,  18 

Aator  or  Haaora 13  ..      ..  7853  ..  ..  7 

Butcho 14  ..      ..  6700  ..  ..  II 

Munhkin 15  ..      ..  ..  ..        8 

DOiyin 16  ...  8720  ..  .         8i 

BatDghit      17  ..  ....  12 

BawaEyi        18  .,       .  4<H5  ....  9 

Jagrot 19  ..      ..  62G0  ..  ..  12 

Camp 20  ..      ,.  ..  ..        7 

Hinawar      21  ..      ..  ..  ,,        8 

Gilgit 22  „      ..  4800  ..  ».  11 
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Thoso  aro  tho  stftgOB  adopted  by  tbe  Maharaja's  troopfi.  TraTolIiDg 
lightly  one  may  make  the  distanco  in  fewer  dayB.  ThnSj  No.  4  may  bo 
left  out ;  from  No-  7  to  No,  10  these  stages  may  be  adopttnl — Razhat  16, 
Pukarkot  18;  from  No.  13  ta  No.  16  these— Dashkin  15,  Dfiiyan  12 J; 
aud  from  No.  19  to  No.  21  the  two  marchea  can  bo  made  into  one.  In 
this  way  there  would  bo  18  etagea  instead  of  22.  I  have  myself  done 
the  distance  mil  days. 

Tho  first  two  stages  are  nsnally  done  by  boat  in  one  night  and 
day. 

The  greater  part  of  this  road,  especially  after  No.  7,  iB  had  for  laden 
ponies ;  still  they  commonly  traverse  it  as  far  as  17,  Between  Jagrot 
and  Mia ^ war  there  are  some  bits  that  would  bo  dangerous,  but  a  horse 
without  a  load  may  be  led  over  them. 

The  road  is  closed  by  snow  for  near  six  montbs^frora  tho  middle  of 
November  to  the  middle  of  May, 

Biitwcen  Nos.  3  and  4,  tho  Eajdiungan  Pass,  11,800  feet,  and  between 
Noa.  7  and  8,  the  Kamrl  Pass,  18,160  feet,  aro  crossed.  Hatu  PTr  is 
a  spur  that  the  road  go«e  over  between  Nos.  16  and  17;  it  is  about 
10,000  feet  high  ;  the  descent  from  it  to  Kamghat  is  steep  and  difficult. 


b.  Sii-lnagar  io  Gilgit ;  alternative  route. 
(23  marchea  :  238^  miles.) 


BteflB.  No. 

BiTlnapa'      0 

To  ( ;  u  ri'Z  (as  in  ]aat  nvn  te) .  6 

Bfinj^lii ,      ..      ..  7 

MupanuTi      8 

Buml   ..      9 

'Cnmp 10 

iNw       11 

(Juahfti 12 

Nuiigam       IS 

Aslor  or  Haeora H 

A«ti>r  to  Gilgit,  aa  in  Inst 

foata,  9  Diarches. 

Gilgit 2B 


Htdgbt  above 

Milffli  from 

UMaminriwt. 

lusl  atagp. 

5235 

,.        70 

8725       ., 

11 

10130 

9 

10740       .. 

9 

..       12 

10500 

9 

12 

8 

7853       . 

12 

imo 

..     m^ 

238^ 

Between  Nos.  9  and  10  tho  Dorikim  Pass  m  crossod,  let ,500  fcot. 

This  road  remains  open  a  few  weeks  later,  and  re-opens  in  the  spring 
a  littlo  earlier,  than  the  last;  it  is  closed  for  about  five  months  for 
horses.  During  the  winter  even,  with  a  favoui-ablo  opportunity,  it  is 
possible  for  men  without  loads  to  force  the  Pass. 

2  M 
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c.  Gilijit  to  Yimn. 

(5  marches :  80  miles.) 

B(f  Iglit  aboTo  Vila  fti 

8ta({e.                                                No.                   UiceH'Alnfeei.  lnluMi 

Gilgit 0       ..      ..       4800 

BlMikaiot       1       ..      ..       5500       .»  ..       18 

Singal 2                        5770       -.  ..       15 

Gakiij 3       ...       G920       ,,  ..         8 

RoHhxin 4       ..      ..                     ..  .^       19J 

Ywiiu 5       ..      ..       7765       ,.  ..       191 


TbiB  ifl  from  my  own  observaticin  as  far  as  Gakuj  ;  beyond,  from  Mr. 
G.  W.  Hayward'a  account  Tho  Maharaja's  frontier  is  crossed  a  few 
miles  beyond  Gakuj. 

From  Yasiu  a  road  loads  nortliwaitls  into  Wakhan,  part  of  Badakhshan, 
which  crossos  tho  WRtorshcd  at  tho  third  or  fourth  march  from  Tai^n. 
Darkot  is  tho  last  village  this  sido  tho  Pass. 

Annther  road  from  Yiism  leads  first  a  little  way  down  the  Yasia  Bivcr, 
and  then  westward  over  the  Shondur  Pass  to  Mastiij  and  Gfhitral. 

EouTE  10,— From  Sirmngar  htf  Deosai  to  Skardu* 
(14  marohes  :  158  miles,) 


Bli%Dagar     0 

Sarobal 1 

Baiidipur     2 

Triglml         3 

Zotkuim        4 

Kunzalwan  ,.      , 5 

Gufez ,.      ..  6 

Bttngla 7 

MapauuQ ..  8 

llurzil    ..      ..      ..      ..      .  9 

Sikhbftch      10 

L&lpuni         11 

UsarMar     12 

Karplta       13 

Skardu 14 


Jl«lgbt  (tbovQ 
tbeM4  Ln  reoc 

5235 

5200 

5200 

9160 


7800  , . 

8725 

10130  .. 

10740  .. 
13160 
12500 

13970  .. 

7636  ., 

7440  (town) 


Uit( 


158 


Up  to  No.  9  the  stages  are  the  same  as  in  Ronte  9  b,  and  np  to  No.  6 
they  are  the  same  as  in  Route  9  ft.  Between  Nos,  9  and  10  the  Pa^iea 
called  Stftkpila  (12,900  feet),  and  Sarsingar  (13,860  feet),  are  traversed. 
Between  Noa.  12  and  I'd  the  Barji  Tasa,  15,700  feet,  is  crossed. 
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Fourteen  marclieB  aro  hero  put  down,  but  tho  difitance  may,  witliont 
difficulty,  bo  done  in  twelve,  by  passing  over  stage  No.  4  or  No.  5,  and 
by  gaining  a  marcli  ]>etwecn  10  and  14« 

This  road  is  fit  for  laden  ponies ;  it  ib  cloned  by  snow  for  about  six 
months  from  October  or  Novombor, 


EouTB  11.^ From  Sirinagar  h^  Draa  to  Skardu. 
(19  marches  :  242  miles.) 


SUige.                               '  No. 

Sirinagar     -.      ,.      ..      .,  0 

To  Toshgom,  aa  lu  Eoute  12  9 

Karkitcliii    ..      .,      ..      ..  10 

Giingani       ..      -.      ..      ..  11 

OltingTlmng      12 

Turkuti 13 

Kartakfllio 14 

Toltl     15 

Parkuta        16 

Gol        ..      .- 17 

Kepohung ,  18 

8kanla..      .. 19 


irelght  *bovtt 

MlMfr 

Ibe  BtM  in  fwt. 

IWUM 

..       5235 

.      115 

.        14 

.        10 

12 

14 

17 

.       12 

'•      •              .*      . 

14 

.       13 

.       17 

7440  (town). 

4 

242 


Up  to  stago  No.  9  the  road  ia  described  under  Route  12.  Tho  re- 
mainder of  the  road  ia  in  many  parts  bad  ;  it  is  difficult  to  lead  a  horse 
along  it.  The  closing  of  tins  road  by  snow  depends  on  the  Dras  Pass, 
the  oo&dition  of  which  is  epoken  of  in  tho  route  next  below. 


Bouts  12. — From  Sirinagar  to  Leh. 
(19  marches  ;  259  miles.) 


Stagij'.  No. 

Sinnagar     0 

Gandarbil  1 

EoDgati  ..  2 

Gtod 3       .. 

Gagangir     , 4 

SoDftmarg     5 

Biltal    .,      ..      ..      ..      ..  6 

Matayan       7 

Dres      ..      8       .. 

Tashgam      9 

Chi.neguiid  ..      10 

Kargil   ..      ..  H 

Carried  fcrward 


Uelglit  abov^ 

Mllea  from 

Mi«!  Bca  In  fiM-i 

IjUt  fttflgC, 

..        5235 

..       5230       ..      . 

14 

.        12 

14 

9 

..       8650       ..      . 

10 

10 

16 

..       9825       ..      . 

15 

..       9390       ..      , 

,       15 

8G75       ..      . 

.       18 

8787  (fort)     . 

0 

,      „ 

,     139 

2 

M   2 

Mik«  from 
lust 
139 

20 

18 

16 

18 

17 

13 

13 
5 


Tho  first  atago  from  @irinag&r  may  be  reached  by  boat. 

Between  Nos.  6  aod  7  the  Dras  or  Zoji  Pass,  11,300  feet,  is  passed. 
Between  No8.  12  and  13,  the  Namika  Pass,  13,000  feet,  and  between 
Nofi,  13  and  14  the  Fotu  Pass,  13,400  feet,  ore  crossed.  The  Indus  River 
is  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge  between  stages  14  and  15. 

The  rood  is  fit  for  laden  ponies  during  the  summor,  bnt  for  four  or  five 
mouths  from  Dceember  the  snow  on  the  Draa  Pass  renders  it  impassable 
by  any  but  men,  and  makes  it  difficult  for  tbem. 

From  stage  14  to  stage  19  there  is  an  alternative  roate  thus : 


LamayurO. 14 

Khftlai 16 

Timidgam 16 

Tarutae        17 

Nimu ,  18 

Leb       IS* 


12 
10 
17 
10 
18 


Eotm  IB,— From  Sifina^ar  to  Kwhtwdr. 


(7  marches  :   102  milos.) 


SUge.  No, 

Sirinagar  . .  0 

Avftntipur  , 1 

lalainaliod 2 

WftDgam  3 

"Wankringi 4 

Sin^ur  5 

Mugbal  Matdan 6 

KlBhtwar  7 


Hi'lgbl  above 
tbe  WA  in  feel. 

5235 

5350       . 

5600 


4140 

MSO 


MUrafttna 
lastst 


17 

le 

17 

d 

18 

le 
11 


Tlie  first  two  stages  may  be  done  by  boat. 

Between  Nob,  4  and   5  the  Marbal  Pass,  11,670   feet,  is  oroeeed. 

Between  6  and  7  two  rivers  (the  Wardwan  River  and  the  Chiiiab)  have 
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to  be  Grossed  by  rope  bridges.  Horses  are  made  to  swim  aoroas,  but 
the  passage  is  perilous  for  them.  Bnt  for  this  danger  the  road  would  do 
for  laden  ponies.    It  is  dosed  in  the  winter. 


BouTi  14. — From  Jummoo  hy  ChanenH  to  Euikhodr. 
(11  marches :  189  miles.) 


Stage.  No. 

Jummoo       0 

Dansal 1 

Udampur     2 

Balli 8 

Ghanenl       4 

Batotl 5 

Asan 6 

KuUen         7 

BheU 8 

Jangalwar 9 

KananI         10 

Kishtwar      11 


Height  abova 

Mile*  ft 

the  tea  in  feet. 

lutrt« 

1200 

1840       .. 

..       17 

2500       .. 

..       14 

7 

14 

..       12 

..       16 

..       15 

10 

4100       .. 

14 

8685       .. 

..       10 

6450       .. 

..       10 

Parts 
round. 


of  this  road  are  bad  for  horses.     It  is  open  all  the  year 


BouTi  16. — From  Jummoo  htf  Bhadarvfdh  to  SuMwiir, 
(11  marches :  129j^  miles.) 


stage.  No. 

Jummoo       0 

TutanwaliEui 1 

Saroin  Bar 2 

Ohian 8 

Bamnagar 4 

Korta 6 

Dudar 6 

Asmas 7 

Bliadarwah 8 

Jangalipnir 9 

EaDani        10 

Kishtwar     11 


Height  above 

Mileafrom 

the  sea  in  feet 

laatBtage. 

..      ..        1200 

9 

..      ..        1826 

8 

10 

..      ..       2700       .. 

16 

..       18 

14 

..      ..       9500 

10 

..      ..       6500 

18 

..      ..       4100 

..       17* 

..     ,.       8685 

10 

..      ..       5450 

10 

129| 


Between  Nos.  5  and  6  a  ridge  8000  feet,  and  between  Nos.  7  and  8 
Sooji  Pass,  over  10,000  feet,  are  crossed. 
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RouTB  18.— ^om  Kishhtar  hy  KargU  to  Leh, 
(23  marohes:  806  miles.) 


Kiabtw&r      0 

Phalms        1 

Ekali 2 

Sanger ..  8 

Hanja 4 

Petgam        5 

Camp 6 

Insliin 7 

Sukncs 8 

Damboi        9 

MoBkola       10 

Gamp 11 

Suru     12 

Sankho 13 

Camp 14 

KargQ 15 

Leh  (see  Route  12,  Nob.  12 

to  19)       23 


Hdgbt  above 

MllMft 

theaealnftet. 

lutita 

5150 

6 

14 

16 

15 

IS 

11 

9 

15 

9 

12 

12 

.10 

18 

13 

8787  (fort)    . 

13 

11500       ..      . 

.     120 

806 


Between  Nob.  10  and  11  we  cross  ihe  Bhotkol  Pass,  14,870  feet.  At 
Eargil  the  route  from  Sirinagar  to  Leh  (Route  18)  is  joined. 

From  Eishtwar  to  Eargil  the  road  is  not  fit  for  laden  animals,  but  a 
horse  can  be  led.  The  road  is  dosed  for  about  six  months  by  the  snow 
on  the  Bhotkol  Pass. 


Boura  19,— From  KUUvoar  by  Zanskar  to  Leh, 
(27  marches  :  298  miles.) 


Stage.  No. 

Kishtwar     0 

Bagni 1 

Piyaa 

Siri       

Atholi       *^ 

Kundhel      

Machel        

Bnjwas        

BugjauHiwan 8 

Gaura 9 

Ating 10 


Height  aboTe 
the  ica  In  feet. 

5450 

6150 


8700 


7660 

9700 

11570 

15500 

12020 


Mileafrom 


Carried  forward 


13 
11 

14 
11 
11 

7 
13 
10 

108 


5S6 
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Stage.  Mo. 

Drought  forward 

Bani 11        ..      .. 

Pftflam  (ohief  place  of  Zuoh- 

kar)  ..     .. 12        ..       ,. 

TliondliG 13       ..      .. 

Zaugla 14       ..      .. 

Namtoo       15 

P&ngutse 16       .,      .. 

Nira 17       ..      ., 

Yalohting 18       .... 

Phutikfift  ..      ..      ,.      ..     19       ..      ,. 
Honyfmtta         ..      ,»      ,.     20 

Wimln..     .,      21       ..      .. 

Lamayuru  ..      ..      ..     22 

Leh  (see  Bouto  12,  Xoe.  15 

to  19)      27       ..      .. 


The  following  Passes  aro  crossed : 

Bctw&en  Btagee   8  and    9,  Umaai  La  or  DardLar  17,370  feet. 

„  U    „    15,  Cheliiog  Ltihlio         ..      .,  14,850    „ 

„  16   „    17,  NirttPass UJ.OOO    „ 

„  18  „    19,  Sifiglio  Paaa      Iti.fJOO    „ 

„  19  „    20,  ft  Pass 16,200    ,. 

21   „    22,aPiwa        12,500    „ 

Tlio  rood  is  not  fit  for  lo^len  afiimalB,  and  it  would  bo  diMcidt  to  load 
a  boreo  along  it,  but  thia  has  been  done.  It  is  open  for  four  or  fiyo 
niontbe  of  tLc  year  trnly. 


tbe«e«lnfMt 

108 

11,5430 

9 

ii.aro 

CD  CO 

,      ..       12 

13,060 

.       .       13 
.      .         10 

11,850 

10 

12.730 
13,*K»0 

,      ..       16 

12,400       . 
10.900       . 
11,520 

.      ..       12 
.      ,.       12 
.      ..        6 

11,500      . 

.     ..      66 

m 

EouTB  20.— From  Falampur  in  Kangra  h^  Kulu  to  Leh. 

(28  marclies:  357  miles.) 

Pal  amp  Qr  is  a  newly-founded  town,  about  4000  feet  above  the 
in  the  centre  of  tbo  Kangra  tea-district.  A  fair  is  tliero  bold  each 
autumn,  which  was  cstabliBhed  to  attract  Yarkand!  merchants  from  Leh 
by  this  route.  In  some  years  it  has  been  ntttintlcd  by  tlicm,  but,  partly 
from  irregularity  in  tbo  arrival  of  the  Yarkand  caravan  at  Leh,  and 
partly  that  this  road  is  not  open  late  in  tbo  year,  tbo  fair  has  not 
answered  this  purpose  so  well  as  w^as  expected  by  its  founders ;  still  it 
remains  a  local  fair  of  some  importance. 

Palampiir  is  about  96  miles  from  Jjilandhar,  the  nearest  railway 
station  ;  a  cart-ruad  joins  the  two  places. 
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Stage.  No. 

Palampflr 0 

Baijnsth       1 

Dalu     ..      ..  2 

Jutingri       8 

Budwani      4 

KftTftTn  ..      ,.      5 

Bultanpur  (the  chief  place 

inKulo) 6 

Nagar 7 

JagatSak 8 

Pulchun       9 

Bahla 10 

KokSar       11 

Sisu      12 

Gandla 13 

Kardong  (Kailang)    ..      ..  14 

Kulang 15 

Darcha 16 

Pat8io 17 

Zingzingbar         18 

Kanunor  Kilang 19 

Sarchu 20 

Sumdo 21 

Sumkiel       22 

Bakchin       23 

Debring       24 

Gya       25 

Machalong 26 

Chtuhot       27 

Leh       28 


UelglilaliOTe 

Mites  fttnu 

theaeainfeet. 

last  stage. 

10 

.       12 

14 

.       15 

.       10 

10 

14 

8 

10 

12 

..      ..     10,261      ..      . 

16 

11 

10 

12 

13 

10 

9 

9 

17 

11 

.       18 

15 

..      ..     15,000     ..      . 

18 

12 

..      ..     13,500     ..      . 

.       16 

28 

..      ..     10,500     ..      . 

12 

..      ..     11,500     ..      . 

10 

857 


The  following  FasseB  are  crossed 


Between  stages 


4  and   5,  the  Bubu  Pass      ..     .. 

10.000  feet 

10   „    11,  the  Botang  Pass. 

18   „    19,  the  Bare  L&cba  Pass    .. 

16,200    „ 

21    „    22,  the  Lachalong  Pass     .. 

16,600    „ 

24    „    25,  the  Toglong  Pass 

17,500    „ 

The  Chinah  Biver  is  crossed  by  bridge  between  10  and  11,  and  the 
Indus  between  27  and  28. 

This  road  is  fit  for  camels  during  the  months  it  remains  open ;  it  is 
closed  by  snow  for  abont  seven  months  in  the  year. 

It  is  not  till  between  stage  10  and  stage  11  that  the  road  enters  our 
maps.    At  stage  20  the  road  enters  the  Maharaja's  territory. 
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BouTB  2h^From  Simla  hj  Wangtu  and  Spifi  to  Leh 
(34  marclies :  430  miles.) 

Height  abo>-«  Miles  from 

No.                    the  aeu  In  feet.  Uai  itoge. 

Simla    ..      0 

W&ngtu         11  ..  ..  ..  ..  121 

Dankar  in  Bpiti 18  ..  ..  12,774     ..  ..  81 

Kflja      19  ..  16 

Kiwar 20  ..  ..  13,400     ..  ..  12 

JuglitUa       21  ..  ..  16,000     ..  ..  12 

Dutuug         ..      ..      ..      ..  22  »  ..  16,000     ..  10 

Umdung       23  ..  ..  ..  ..  17 

NarbuSnmdry     24  ..  ,.  15,300     .,  .  20 

KyBTigJum  (S.  end  of  Tao- 

moririLake) 25  ..  .,  14,900     ..  ..  11 

Karaok 26  ..  ..  14,900     ..  ..  18 

Paga 27  ..  ..  ..  ..  17 

Cnmp 28  ..  ..  ..  ..  IB 

Thagji 29  ..  ..  14,900     ..  ..  12 

Dobring       30  ..  ..  ..  ,.  14 

Gya       81  ..  .,  13,500     ..  ,,  U 

MacbaJong 32  ..  .,  .,  .,  23 

Chuflhot       33  ,.  ,,  ..  ..  12 

Leh       34  ..  ..  11,500     ..  ..  10 

430 

This  road  enters  otir  maps  at  stage  21.    From  there  the  Passefl" 

croBsed  are : 

Between  stagos  21  and  22,  the  Fomtig  Paas      ..      .,  18,300  feet 

,    27,  the  Dabojjbi  Paw    ..  about  16,500     „ 

„  27    „    28,  the  Folokonka  Paa9        ,,  16,300     „ 

rr  30    „    32,  the  Toglung  PaBa    ..      ..  17,500     „ 

TTie  first  twenty-four  marches  are  in  British  territory ;  afterwards  the 
road  lies  in  the  Maharaja  of  Eashnur's  territory.  On  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  Parang  Pass  it  cannot  he  traversed  by  horses*  For  the 
eame  reasoa  it  is  only  open  for  a  few  months  in  the  smtmier.  The  last 
four  marchoe  are  the  same  aa  the  last  four  of  Honte 


EouTB  22.— ^rom  Leh  btf  Clwrhat  to  Skdrdu, 
(16  marches:  209^  miles.) 

Hetghi  Above 
AafB.  No .  tbe  ie*  la  fee  t. 

Leh       0  ..      .,     11,500 

Niiua 1 

Turutoo 2  ,.      ,. 

TimlagaDi 3  .... 

Carried  forward 


Brought  forward 

Khalfil 4       ,.      ,. 

Skirbicban 5 

GoniB  Hau§        6 

Camp    ,.      7 

PkiQ      e       ..      ,. 

Daa       9       ..      ., 

Sirma 10       ..      .. 

KLapalu       ..      ..      ..      ..  11 

Karku 12       ..      ., 

Kuiu     ..      ..      ,.      ..      ..  13       ..      ,, 

Kiriii ,      ..      ..  14 

Narh     15       ,,      . 

Bkanlu IG       ..      . 


The  Choibat  Pass,  16,700  foet,  is  orofieed  between  Nos.  7  and  8. 
This  i&  a   smumer  route.     In  winter  tlio  vallej?  of  tlia  Indne  is 
followed,  bnt  tlie  road  is  not  bo  good. 

Boii!rs  23.— From  Leh  by  Karakoraia  to  TarJcand ;  summer  route. 
(35  marches :  615  miles.) 


Stugp.  No, 

Leh      0 

Camp .       ..  1 

Khardong 

Khartaar      3 

Tigor 4 

Fauimik       5 

CboBglnng 6 

Tutiyalak 7 

Bar-i-Hau2-i-Khoja    ..      ,.  8 

Brangaa  Baser 

Botak-i-Murgliai        ..      ..  10 

Burtse 11 

KizilAngur        12 

Dftolat  Beguldi 18 

Brangsa        H 

WBhBl>-jUgah      15 

MalikEliah 16 

CWbro 17 

Bukot 18 

Bh&hdola     19 

Yarkaad      35 


HdBhl  above 

Hflesfrom 

the  sea  iu  ftwt. 

kstitii^e. 

.,       ..       11,500 

..      ..     16,CK)0     .. 

..       12 

..      „     1S»500     .. 

,.       15 

,.      ..     10,430     .. 

..       12 

,.      ..     10.080     .. 

..       13 

.. 

14 

..      ..     11,600     .. 

..       13 

..      ..     13,000     .. 

.,       13 

..      ..     15.500     .. 

..       12 

..      ..     15,400     .. 

9 

..      ..     15,100     .. 

..       22 

..      ..     16,000     .. 

..       12 

..      -.     16,700     ., 

..       11 

..      ..     17,200     .. 

..       18 

..      ..     1G,500     .. 

..       23 

..      „     16,000     .. 

..       19 

..      .,     15,300     .. 

..       15 

..      ..     16,480     .. 

..       12 

..      ..     13,000     .. 

.,       18 

..      ..     11,500     .. 

12 

..      ..       4,000     .. 

..     240 
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The  Paeeefi  crossed  ore : 

Between  Btagos    land    2,  the  Khatdong  Pmb      ..  17,500  feet. 

8    „      9,  tlie  8ftser  Pass      ..      ..  17,500  „ 

„  13    „    14,  tliD  Karakoraro  Pft88    ..  18,300  ^ 

17   „    18,  tbo  Sukot  Taaa      ...    ..  18,200  „ 

And  afterwards  tUe  BttBJu  Paaa 16,760  „ 

And  the  CUueliu  Paaa 11,850  „ 

Tho  Sbayok  Rivor  is  crossed  by  boat  between  stages  3  ood  4,  or  ie 
certain  Boasons  it  may  be  forded  a  few  milos  above  or  below  tlie  ferry. 

This  road  is  traversed  by  laden  ponies,  but  it  is  usual  to  liave  tho  aid 
of  yaks  to  carry  their  loads  over  tbo  Baser  and  the  Sanju  Passes.  Tho 
road  keeps  open  for  from  four  to  five  months  in  the  year. 

From  stage  8  to  stagp  17  tkere  is  very  littlo  grass  to  be  got,  at  some 
stages  none  at  all ;  and  at  some  fuel  also  is  wanting.  The  latter  part  of 
the  route  is  beyond  the  limit  of  our  map. 

Route  24. — From  Leh  btf  Kardkoram  h  Tdrkand;  witUer  route.^ 

(36  marches.) 

Bt«g«,  So. 

Leh       0 

Sabu 1 

Digar 2 

Agjim S 

Pftk» ..      4 

CMmchak ..       5 

l.ainakyi.'ut  o/"  Sbayok       6 

ChuQgjangnl       ..      ,, 7 

Dwni^'filuk 8 

Mn-mlarlik 9 

KutaklLk      .. 10 

Bultan  Chuahkum] II 

Duhn-i-Murgbl ..      ..  12 

Bulak-i-Murgbi IS 

Burtao 14 

Kizil  Angiir .. Iff 

Daulat  BegTjldi ^§^A 

Bmngaa        .,      ..      ..    • I*^ 

Wabab-jUgfth      18 

Malikabah   ..      19 

Kafaloog      20 

Jmdbiilghun        21 

BukliiiniUii  22 

Kirgiz-jangfil       .. 23 

Yarkfliid       36 


*  Tkifl  h  taken  from  the  Panjab  Trade  Report,  18G2.  I  liavo  not  put  in  the  dia- 
tanoua  tboro  given,  as  tb^y  are  not  to  bo  reliod  on.  Tho  information  was  from 
Muhammad  Amiu,  who  wad  faoiUiui  with  the  rood  and  Iiqb  doubtless  given  ilMj 
Biages  oorrectly. 
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From  stage  13  to  19  this  ronte  coinoideB  with  stages  10  to  16  of 
Bonte  23. 

The  Passes  crossed  are : 

Between  stage    1  and  stage    2,  the  Digar  Pass. 


16 


17,  the  Kar&koram  Pass,  18,800  feet. 


Afterwards  the  Tangi  Pass,  and  the  Tnp  Diwin. 

This  road  is  fit  for  laden  ponies ;  it  is  open  from  November  till 
February.  There  are  many  places  where  grass  and  fnel  are  scant,  and 
some  where  they  are  absolutely  wanting.  The  latter  part  of  the  ronte  is 
beyond  the  limit  of  oar  map. 


BouTB  25. — From  Leh  hy  Changchenmo  to  TdrJcand  ;  western  route, 
(40  marches :  610  miles.) 


stage.  No. 

Leh       0 

Tikse 1 

Chimre 2 

Zingral        3 

Tsnltak        4 

Duigo 5 

Tanktse       6 

Camp 7 

Lukung        8 

Charkang 9 

Gunle 10 

Tsolu  (nearPamzal)..      ..  11 

Gogra 12 

Camp 13 

Camp 14 

Bmndo 15 

Bhioglnng 16 

KizilJUg&h        17 

KhuahkMaidan 18 

BhorJilgah         19 

KarataghLake 20 

Malikshah 21 

Shahdtila   (see   Bonte    28, 

Nos.  17tol9) 24 

Tarkand      40 


Height  above 

Miles  flrom 

the  sea  in  feet. 

lait  stage. 

..      ..      11,600 

.•                      .. 

..      13 

.• 

16 

.. 

11 

.. 

13 

.• 

..      16 

..     ..     12,800     .. 

7 

.. 

11 

..      ..     14,086     .. 

11 

..      ..     16,700     .. 

14 

..      ..     16,140     .. 

13 

..      ..     14,760     .. 

12 

..      ..     15,600     .. 

14 

..      ..     16,500     .. 

21 

..      ..     17,000     .. 

..       20 

..      ..     17,000     .. 

25 

..      ..     16,700     .. 

11 

..      ..     16,500     .. 

14 

..      ..     15,600     .. 

18 

..      ..     15,900     .. 

14 

..      ..     16,900     .. 

17 

..      ..     15,800     .. 

..       25 

..      ..     11.600     .. 

54 

..      ..       4,000     .. 

..     240 

610 
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The  Passes  croftsod  aro : 

Between  i»tagea   3  and    ^  the  Ohftng  Pam     ..  ivboat  18,000  feet. 

,,  d    ,.    10,  theMosimUcPaaa  ..      ..  18,200  „ 

„  13    „    H.  aPaaa 18.000  ,, 

„  16    „    17,  the  Kizil  Paaa        ..      ..  17,800  „ 

„  19    ,^    20,  the  Kumtagh  Pass, 

Afterwards,  the  Suket  Paaa ..      ..  18.200  „ 

The  Sinju  Paaa     16,760  „ 

And  the  Chuchu  Paw 11,850  « 

This  is  the  road  indicated  by  Dr.  Cayley  and  traversed  by  Mr.  Forsytli'B 
party  on  tlieir  retmni  jouraey,  in  1870.  ^It  is  tliouffht  to  be  the  easiest 
of  the  roads  to  Yarkaiwi;   it  can  be  traversed  by  camels  of  the  two-^ 
"UumiKxl  species ;  TTiiil  aM'"gra8^  are  wanting  at  two  or  three  stages  only. 
It  would  be  closed  in  the  winter. 

RoDTE!  26.— From  Leh  by  Changchenmo  to  Tarkand  ;  Hay  ward's  route. 
(SGmarGbes:  546^011168.] 


StAge.  No. 

Leh       0 

Gogra 12 

Chonglung  ..      ..     .♦  IS 

Nidchu 14 

Lingzlutlmng       15 

Bortse;  .,      10 

KarBBu  ,.      ..      17 

KizilJilgah 18 

KhuBbkMaiJan 10 

ShorJilgah  20 

Oglok 21 

WaLiahjilgah        ..      .,      ..  22 

Aktagh        28 

Yifkand       36 


Height  above 
tbCBeAlnfilM'L 

11,500 

15,500      . 


LMtftAge. 


M6} 


This  road  was  found  out  and  rocommended  by  Mr.  Hay  ward- 

From  Aktugh  bo  Yarkaud  cither  tho  summer  or  the  winter  route 
(Routo  23  or  Route  24)  may  bo  foUowod. 


HonTE  ^J.^-From  Leh  by  Changchenmo  to  Yarkand  ;  eastern  route. 


(43  marobos :  628  miles.) 

Htlgbi  Above 
Stage.  No.  bb« Benin  feet. 

Leh       0  ..      ..     11.500 

Gogra 12  ..     ..     15,500 

Chooglung 13  ..      ..     16,7ii0 

Nischu 14  ..      ..     17,700 

LiDgzhithftng      15  ..      ..     17,300 


Mileirrom 


Carried  forward 
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Stage.  No, 

Brought  forward 

Tfiothimg IG  ..  .. 

Lokzhiing 17 

Thaldftt 18  ,,  . 

Tftngpa        19  .,  . 

E.  Karakush  Valley   ,-      ..20  ..  . 

Sbah.lulft 27  ..  . 

Yarkftnd      43  ..  . 


Helgbt  above 


17.100 
17,200 

16.300 
16,200 

15,000 

11,500 

4.0O0 


MflM  froiD 


TMfi  is  tho  road  over  tho  great  plateaaB ;  it  is  tho  ono  that  was  tokon 
by  Adolplie  Sclilagiiitwoit  and  impurfoctly  described  bj  Mnbftmmad 
Amin  his  guide  (Panjiib  Tnwlo  Report) ;  afterwards  Mr.  Jobnson 
traversed  it  on  hie  way  to  Kliutan  and  gave  a  detailed  Itinerary 
(Joui-nal  B.  Geographical  Society,  1867).  The  details  of  distances  and 
heights  here  given,  for  as  far  as  the  E.  Earakash  Valley,  ore  firom  my 
own  obeervation. 

A  diversion  from  or  loop  in  this  route  was  mode  by  Dr.  Cayley ;  this 
also  I  have  traversed.     Tho  diatoDces  and  heights  are  as  follows : 

Height  abovo  M  i  le«  frum 

St<ute,  So.  Ibe  tea  In  feet.  UMsmge. 

Thaldat        18  ..  ..  16,800 

Pfttaalung    ..      ..      ..      ..  19  ,.  ..  16»400  ..  ..  20 

Giimp 20  ..  ..  15,900  ..  ..  21 

EwKftrnkiBli  VftUey  ..      ..  21  ..  ..  15,000  ,.  .,  12 


RoTTTH  28. — From  Leh  to  Gar, 
(20  marches :  254  railes.) 


stage  No. 

Leh       0 

Chiiahot        I 

Macljalong 2 

Gya      ..      ..  3 

Debring        4 

Thugji  ..      5 

OaniE) 6 

Piigi 7 

MaijB  .. 8 

Nimil 9 

Oamp 10 

Camp 11 

Bora     12 

TaehigoQg 17 

Gar       20 


Height  aboTC 

MllM  from 

tbesoitnl^t. 

batatago. 

..     11,500 

.       ..        10 

.      ..       12 

..     13,500     . 

.      ..       23 

.      ..       10 

..     14.900     . 

.      ..       14 

.      ..       12 

.      ..       13 

.      .,       13 

..     ..       12 

.    ..     n 

.      ..       17 

..     13,800 

.      ..       10 

.      ,.       55 

.      ..       30 

This  iB  Lower  Gar,  the  winter  station. 


254 


Either  this  routo  or  the  same  with  a  deviation  to  the  eastward  wt^l 
intended  as  the  trade-route  provided  for  in  tho  Comiiiercial  Treaq 
between  the  GJovernor-General  and  the  Maharaja,  which  is  given  i^ 
AppoDdir  V. 

EouTK  30, — From  Fdhmpur  hy  Kdrakoram  to  Ydrhand,  avoiding 
(62  morcheB :  870  miles,) 

liiloa  from 
Uflt  atoge. 


Tbifi  might  bo  used  aa  an  alternative  to  the  lost  if  it  were  advisable  t0 
go  by  Kariikoram  rather  than  by  Chaiigchenrao.  Between  Nob.  28  nndl 
29  the  Waria  La  is  crossed,  an  caey  Pass,  17,200  feet  liigh,  which  i| 
now  fit  for  laden  ponies  and  might  easily  bo  made  fit  for  camels :  it  i^ 
oloaed  by  snow  for  three  months.  The  distance  between  Tagnak  andf 
Tsit!  (40  miles)  can  also  conveuiontly  be  divided  into  threo  mai'clK 
of  13  or  14  miles  each. 
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TREATIES. 

I  Nos^  I  and  2  are  extracted  from  Aitch^son' a  Collection  of  Treaties^  186S,  Vol.  fl^  Calcutta. 
No.  3  is  from  the  Fwi^txb  Qooemment  Oazettty  of  23M  Ifa^,  1870.] 

1.  Extracts  from  the  Trzaty  botweon  tlx©  BRmsH  Govbrnmbnt  and 
the  State  or  Lahob,  whicli  waa  at  the  timo  eomiaally  under 
Mahaeaja  DaxjLKBP  SiNQH,  reallj  goveraed   by  the   BarbIb  or 

CoUirOIL   OF    MlNJ8T£ES. 

Dofltf  iU  Lahore^  2th  Marchj  184G^  ami  ratijied  on  the  same  datf. 

Article  III.^The  Maharaja  cedes  to  the  Honorable  Company,  in  per- 
pctnal  sovereignty,  all  hiB  forts,  territories,  and  rights  in  the  Doab  or 
country,  hill  and  plain,  Bitnated  betwoen  the  Eivera  Beeas  and  Siitlej. 

Article  TV. — The  British  Govommont  having  demanded  from  the 
Lahore  State,  ae  indemnification  for  the  oxix^nses  of  the  War,  in  addition 
to  the  cesBion  of  territory  described  in  Art.  III.,  payment  of  ono  and 
half  croro  of  Rupees,  and  the  Lahore  GJoTemment,  being  nnable  to  pay 
the  whole  of  tbis  sum  at  this  time,  or  to  give  security  Batisfactory  to  tho 
British  Government  for  its  eventual  payment,  the  Mahtiraja  cedes  to  the 
Hon'ble  Company ,  in  perpetual  sovereignty,  as  equivalent  for  one  cr*>ro 
of  Rupees,  all  his  forts,  territories,  rights  and  interests  in  the  hill  coun- 
tries, which  are  situated  between  the  Rivers  Beeas  and  Indus,  including 
the  Provinces  of  Casliraero  and  Hazarah. 

Article  XH.^In  consideration  of  the  services  rendered  by  Hajah  Golab 
Singh,  of  Jnnunoo,  to  the  Lahore  State,  towards  procuring  the  reetorntion 
of  tho  relations  of  amity  between  the  Laliore  and  British  Governments, 
the  Maharaja  hereby  agrees  to  recognize  the  Lulependent  Sovereignty  of 
Eajah  Golab  Singh  in  such  territories  and  districts  in  tho  hills  as  may  bo 
niado  over  to  tho  said  Rajah  Golab  Singh,  by  separate  agreement  between 
himself  and  tho  British  Government,  with  the  dependencies  thereof, 
wkieh  may  have  boon  in  the  Maharaja's  possession  since  the  time  of  tlio 
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Iftte  Muharaja  Klitirruck  Sitigh^  and  tlie  Britiali  Government,  in  coH'^ 
sideratioii  of  the  g'XKt  contluct  of  Bajab  Golab  Singh,  also  agrees  UN 
recognize  hi  a  inJeponcloiicc  in  such  territories,  and  to  admit  him  to  th4k 
privileges  of  a  separate  Treaty  with  the  Britiwh  Government.  I 

Article  Xni,^ — In  the  event   of  any   dispute   or    difference 
between  the  Lahore  State  and  Eajah  Golab  Singh,  the   eame  sball 
referred  to  the  arbitration  of  the  BritiBh  Government,  and  by  its  dccisioilj 
the  Maharaja  engagee  to  abide. 

(Signed)        H.  Haudinge. 

Mahabajab  Dhulbkp  SiNan. 
And  by  Seven  MiKiimt. 


3.  Teeatt  between  the  BRfTisH  Government  and  Maharaja  Golab 

OF  JruHoo. 

Done  at  UmrHmr,  Wh  March,  1846. 


Article  I. — The  British  Govorument  tranefors  and  makes  over  for  evcjr, 
in.  independent  pos&ession^  to  Maharajah  GuJab  Singh  and  the  heirs  maloj 
of  his  body,  nil  the  liilly  or  mountainous  country,  situated  to  the  easfcJ 
ward  of  the  River  Indus  and  westward  of  the  River  Ravee,  inoludin^ 
Chumba  and  excluding  Lahnl,  being  port  of  the  territories  ceded  to  the 
British  Government  by  the  Lahore  State,  according  to  the  provisions  ol| 
Article  IV,  of  the  Treaty  of  Lahore,  dated  9th  March,  1840.  j 

Article  IL — The  eastern  boundary  of  the  tract  transferred  by  the  fore-^ 
going  Article  to  Maharaja  Golab  Singh  ehaB  be  laid  down  by  Com- 
missionere  appointed  by  the  BritiRh  Government  and  Maharajah  Golab' 
Singh  respectively  for  that  purpose,  and  shall  be  defined  in  a  separate 
engagement  after  survey. 

Article  III. — ^In  consideration  of  the  transfer  made  to  him  and  him 
heirs  by  the  provision  of  the  foregoing  Articles,  Maharajah  Golab  Singhu 
vrill  pay  to  the  Britieh  Government  the  sum  of  Rupees  (Nanukshahee), 
fifty  lakhs  to  be  paid  on  ratiiication  of  this  Treaty,  and  twenty-five  lakhfi 
on  or  before  the  first  October  of  the  current  year,  aj>.  1846.  , 

Article  IV. — The  limits  of  the  territories  of  Maharaja  Golab  Singhi 
shall  not  be  at  any  time  changed  without  the  concurrenoe  of  the  BritishJ 


Government. 


Article  Y»— -Maharajah  Golab  Singh  will  refer  to  the  arbitration  of  thol 
British  Government  any  dispntes  or  qnestions  that  may  ariso  between! 
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himself  ftiid  the  GoTernmont  of  Laliore  or  any  othor  neighbouring  State, 
and  will  abide  by  the  decision  of  tho  British  Govcrnmont. 

Artide  YT.— Mftliarajah  Golab  Singh  engages  for  himself  and  heirs  to 
join,  with  the  whole  of  his  Military  Force,  the  BritiBh  troops,  when 
employed  within  the  bills,  or  in  tho  territories  adjoining  his  poBsessious. 

Arlich  VII.— Mfthamjah  Golab  Singh  engages  never  to  take  or  retain 
in  his  soryice,  any  British  subject,  nor  the  subject  of  any  European  or 
American  State,  without  the  coosent  of  the  British  Government. 

Artide  VIII.^Maharaja  Golab  Singh  engages  to  respect,  in  regard 
io  the  territory  transferred  to  him,  the  provisions  of  Articles  Y,,  VT., 
and  VII.  of  the  separate  Engagement  between  tho  British  Government 
and  tho  Lahore  Durbar,  dated  March  11th,  184G.* 

Article  IX. — The  British  Government  will  give  its  aid  to  Maharajah 
Golab  Singh  in  protecting  his  territories  from  external  enemies. 

Artide  X. — Maharajah  Golab  Singh  acknowledges  the  supremacy  of 
the  British  Government,  and  will  in  token  of  such  supremacy  present 
annually  to  the  British  Government  one  horse,  twelve  perfect  shawl 
goats  of  approved  breed  {six  male  and  six  female),  and  three  pair  of 
Cashmere  shawls. 

(Signed)        H.  HAEmNOE. 

(Signed)         F*  Cubbik. 

H.  M.  Lawoenob. 

By  order  of  the  Bight  Honorable  the  Govcmor^General  of  Indift. 

(Signed)         F.  Cubrib, 

Sccrciitry  to  the  Government  of  rndia 
mth  the  Governor-QeHfml, 


(C*vdb    p.'^f 


3.  Commercial  Trbatt  between  tho  BBiTiHti  Govebnment  and  tho 
Maharaja  of  KASHMm,  made  in  1870 ;  with  tho  Rules  for  the 
guidance  of  the  Joint  Commissioners  appointed  under  it. 

Treaty  between  the  British  Government  and  His  Highness  Euuboer 
Bing,  G.C.S.I,j  Maharaja  of  Jnmmoo  and  CashmerCj  his  heirs  and  sue- 
cossors,  executed  on  the  one  part  by  Thomas  Douglas  Forsyth,  C.B„  in 
virtue  of  the  full  powers  vested  in  him  by  His  Excellency  the  Right 
Hon'ble  Richard  Southwell  Bourke,  Earl  of  Mayo,  Viscount  Mayo  of 

♦  Referring  to  Jftgirdare,  arrcttra  of  rovcnuo.  end  the  prop<*rty  in  the  forta  that  ore 
to  be  tirmflrerred, 
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Moneycrower,  BaroD  Naas  of  Naas,  K,P,,  G,M,S1.,  P.d  &c^  &c.,  &c.J 
Viceroy  oud  Governor- General  of  India,  tmd  on  the  otbor  part  by  Him 
HiglinesB  Maharaja  Ruubeor  Sing,  aforesaid^  in  porfiou.  i 


Whbebab,  in  the  intorost  of  tlio  liigb  c*>ntracting  parties  and  their! 
roBpectivo  subjects,  it  is  doomt>d  dcsimble  to  afford  greater  facilities 
than  at  present  exist  for  tbo  developTOent  and  security  of  trade  withj 
Central  Asia^  the  foUowing  Articles  have,  with  this  object,  been  agreedl 
npon :  ' 

Article  1. — With  the  consent  of  tbo  Mabaraja,  officers  of  the  British  | 
Government  will  bo  appointed  to  stirvoy  tbo  trade-rontes  tbrongh  tbo' 
Mabaraja*s  territories  from  tbo  British  frontier  of  Laboul  to  tbo  terri-| 
torios  of  the  Eiilor  of  Yarkand,  including  tbo  route  viu  tbe  Chang-; 
cbonmo  Valley.  Tho  Mabaraja  will  depute  an  officer  of  bis  Govern-' 
meut  to  accompany  tbo  surveyors,  and  will  render  tbem  all  tbe  asei stance " 
in  bis  power.  A  map  of  tbo  routes  surveyed  will  bo  made,  an  attested  • 
cwpy  of  which  %nll  bo  given  to  the  Mabaraja.  [ 

Article  IT.^  Whichever  route  towards  tho  Changchon mo  Valley  shall, 
after  examination  and  sorvey  as  above,  be  declared  by  tbo  British 
Government  to  be  tbo  best  suited  for  the  development  of  trade  with 
Central  Asia,  shall  bo  declared  by  tbo  Maharaja  to  bo  a  froo  highway  ii^ 
perpetuity  and  at  all  times  for  all  tnivoUcra  anJ  traders. 

Article  III* — For  tho  Buporvision  and  maintenance  of  the  road  in  ita 
entire  length  throiigh  tho  IVIabaraja's  territories,  the  regulation  of  traiBo 
on  the  free  highway  doscrihod  in  Article  II.,  the  enforcement  of  regula- 
tions that  may  hereafter  be  agreed  upon,  and  the  settlement  of  dispute© 
between  carriers,  traders,  travellers  or  others  using  that  road,  in  wliich  • 
cither  of  tho  parties  or  both  of  them  are  subjects  of  tbo  British  Govem- 
ment  or  of  any  foreign  State,  two  CommiBsioners  shall  ho  anmiallyi 
appointed,  one  by  tbo  Britiflh  Government  and  ono  by  the  Maharaja, 
In  tbe  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  as  regards  the  jioriod  of  their  J 
rosidenco,  tho  ComraiBsIoncrs  shall  be  guided  by  such  rules  as  are  now' 
separately  framed  and  may  from  time  to  time  hereafter  l>e  laid  down  by] 
tho  ji lint  authority  of  the  British  Government  and  tbo  Maharaja.  ' 

Article  IV. — Tho  jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioners  shall  be  defined* 
by  a  line  on  each  side  of  tbe  road  at  a  maximum  width  of  two  6tatute| 
ko»t  except  where  it  may  be  deemed  by  tbe  Commissioners  necessary  toj 
include  a  wider  extent  for  grazing  grounds.  Within  this  maxim nml 
widtb^  tbe  surveyors  appointed  imdcr  Article  I.  shall  demarcate  audi 
map  tbo  limits  of  jurisdiction  which  may  be  decided  by  the  Ct>mmis-K 
aionors  as  most  suitable,  including  grazing  grounds  ;  and  the  jurisdiction^ 
of  tbo  Commissioners  shall  not  extend  beyond  tbe  limits  so  demarcal 
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The  land  incladod  within  ihe&e  limits  shall  remain  in  the  Maharttjs'fl  in- 
dependent poBseseion ;  and,  subjoet  to  the  stipulations  contained  in  this 
treaty,  the  Maharaja  slialJ  continue  to  possess  the  same  rights  of  full 
sovetcigntj  therein  as  in  any  other  part  of  his  territories,  which  righta 
shall  not  bo  interfered  with  in  any  way  by  tho  Joint  Commissioners. 

Article  V.^The  Maharaja  agrees  to  give  all  possible  asaistanco  in 
enforcing  the  decisions  of  the  CommiBsioners,  and  in  preventing  the 
breach  or  evasion  of  tho  Regulations  established  under  Article  III. 

Article  VI. — Tho  Maharaja  agrees  that  any  person j  whether  a  subject 
of  the  BritiBh  GovernmoDt,  or  of  tho  Maharaja^  or  of  the  Buler  of  Yar- 
kand,  or  of  any  foreign  State,  may  scttlo  at  any  place  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Joint  Commissionors,  and  may  provide,  keep,  and  maintain, 
and  let  for  hire  at  different  stages,  tho  means  of  carriage  and  transport 
for  the  purposes  of  trade. 

Article  VII. — Tho  two  Commissioners  shall  bo  empowered  to  establish 
supply  depMs,  and  to  authorize  other  persons  to  establish  supjily  depots 
at  such  places  on  tho  road  as  may  appear  to  them  atii table ;  to  fix  the 
rates  at  which  provisions  shall  bo  sold  to  traders,  earners,  settlors,  and 
others,  and  to  fix  the  rent  to  be  charged  for  the  use  of  any  rest-houses  or 
serais  that  may  be  established  on  tho  rood.  The  officers  of  the  British 
Government  in  Knllu,  &e.,  and  tho  officers  of  the  Mahanija  in  Ladakh, 
shall  bo  instructed  to  use  their  best  endeavours  to  supply  provisions  on 
tho  indent  of  the  Commissioners  at  market  mtes. 

Article  VIII, ^ — The  Maharaja  agrees  to  levy  no  transit  duty  whatever 
on  tho  aforesaid  highway  ;  and  the  Mahai'aja  further  agi'ccs  to  abolish  all 
transit  duties  levied  within  his  territories  on  goods  transmitted  in  bond 
through  His  Highness'  territories  from  Central  Asia  to  India,  and  vice 
veridj  on  which  bulk  may  not  be  broken  within  the  territories  of  His 
Higlmcss,  On  goods  imported  into,  or  exported  from,  His  Highness' 
territory,  whether  by  the  aforesaid  free  highway  or  hy  any  other  route, 
the  Maharaja  may  levy  such  import  or  export  duties  as  ho  may  think  fit. 

Article  IX.— The  Britiali  Government  agree  to  levy  no  duty  on  goods 
transmitted  in  bond  through  British  India  to  Central  Asia,  or  to  tho 
territories  of  His  Highness  the  Maharaja.  Tho  British  Government 
further  agrees  to  abolish  the  exjiort  duties  now  levied  on  sIuiwIh  and 
other  textile  fabrics  raanufactureil  in  tho  territories  of  tho  Maharaja, 
and  exported  to  countries  beyond  the  limits  of  British  India. 

Article  X.— This  Treaty,  consisting  of  ten  Articles,  has  this  day  been 
concluded  by  Thomas  Douglas  Forsyth,  C.B.,  in  virtue  of  the  full 
powers  vested  in  him  by  His  Excellency  the  Kight  Hon'blo  Richard 
Southwell  Bourke,  Earl  of  Mayo,  Viscount  Mayo  of  Moneycrowor, 
Baron   Noas  of   Naas,    E,P.,   G.M.S.I.,   P.C,   &c.,   &c.,  Viceroy   and 
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Governor-General  of  India,  on  the  part  of  tlie  Britieli  GoTomment,  ami' 
by  MftboTftja  Riuiboer  Sing,  iiforesaid  ;  and  it  is  agreed  tbat  a  copy  of j 
this  Treaty,  duly  ratified  hy  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  and  Governor-] 
Getierul  of  Itsdia,  shall  be  deliyerod  to  tbo  Maharaja  on  or  before  thei 
7th  September,  1870. 

Signed,  sctfded^  and  exchanged  on  the  second  day  of  May  in  tbo ! 
year  1870  a.d.,  correepouding  with  the  first  day  of  Bysak  Soodeo] 
Sumbut  1927, 


(Signed)         MASAitAJA  Rukbbke  Sxno. 
(Signed)         T,  D.  FoRfli'TK, 
Mayo.        (Seal). 


aniT 


This  Treaty  was  ratified  by  His   Excellency   the  "Viceroy 
Governor-Gentjral  of  India  at  Scalkote  on  the  Bceond  day  of  Mayi 
in  the  year  1870. 

(Signed)        C.  U.  Aitohison, 

Opiating  HccreUtrtf  to  tfn-  Gor^rmnent  of  Indki^ 
foreiijn  Drptrtment. 

The  following  Rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  Joint  Commififiioner*) 

appoiiitod  under  Article    IIL   of  the   above   Treaty  are  published  fori 
general  iiiforinatiou  :  J 

Rules  for  the  guitlanoe  of  the  Joint  Cotnmifisioucrs  appointed  for  the  * 
new  route  to  EaKtern  Tnrkistan, 

I.  As  it  is  imiwssiblt?,  ovving  to  the  character  of  the  climate,  to  retain! 
the  Commissioners  throughout  the  year,  the  period  during  which  ibey  i 
ehall  excrcieo  thoir  authority  shall  bo  taken  to  commence  on  15th  May' 
and  to  end  on  Ist  December,  or  till  such  further  time  as  the  passage  of 
traders  render  their  residonco  on  the  road  necessary.  I 

II.  During  the  absence  of  either  Commissioner,  cases  may  bo  hoard 
and  decide<l  by  the  other  Cemmis&iouer,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  Joint 
Gommissioners.  ' 

III.  In  the  months  when  the  Joint  Commiggioners  are  absent— 1.  e. 
betwoon  let  December  and  15th  May — or  the  datea  that  may  hereafter 
be  determined,  all  case^  which  may  arise  shall  be  decided  by  the  Wwteer 
of  Ladakh>  Rubject  to  appeal  to  the  Joint  Commissioners. 

IV.  The  Joint  ComniiesioncrB  shall  not  interfere  in  cases  other  than 
those  which  affect  the  development,  freedom,  and  safety  of  the  trade,  and 
the  objects  for  which  the  Treaty  is  coucluded,  and  in  which  one  of  the 
parties  or  both  arc  either  British  subjects,  or  subjects  of  a  foreign  State. 

V.  In  civil  disputes  the  CommisBiouers  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of 
all  cases,  whatever  be  the  value  of  the  pro|>erty  in  litigation. 
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VI.  WLen  the  Commissioners  agree  their  decision  shall  he  final  in 
all  cases.  Wlien  thoy  are  iinablo  to  Bgrco  the  parties  shall  have  the  right 
of  nominating  a  single  arbitrator,  and  shall  bind  themselves  in  writing 
to  abide  by  his  award.  Should  the  parties  not  b©  able  to  agree  upon  a 
single  arbitrator,  each  party  shall  name  one,  and  the  two  Commissioners 
shall  name  a  third,  and  the  deeision  of  the  majority  of  the  arbitrators 
shall  be  final, 

Vn.  In  crimijial  cases  of  the  kind  referred  to  in  Clause  IV.,  the 
powers  of  the  Oommissionera  shall  be  limited  to  offences  such  as  in 
British  territory  would  bo  tried  by  a  subordinate  magistrate  of  the  first 
Class,  and  as  far  as  possible,  the  procedure  of  the  Cinminal  Procedure 
Code  shall  be  followed.  Cases  of  a  more  heinous  kind,  and  of  offences 
against  the  special  laws  regarding  religion  in  Cashmere,  should  be  made 
over  to  the  Maharaja  for  trial  if  the  accused  be  not  a  European  British 
subject ;  in  the  latter  case,  he  should  be  forwarded  to  the  nearest  British 
Court  of  competent  jurisdictian  for  trial. 

VIII.  All  fines  levic^l  in  criminal  cases  and  all  stamp  receipts  levied 
according  to  the  rates  in  force  for  civil  suits  in  tho  Maharaja's  dominions 
shall  be  credited  to  the  Cashmere  Treasury*  Persons  sentenced  to  impri- 
sonment shall,  if  British  subjects,  be  sent  to  the  nearest  Britieh  jail. 
If  not  British  subjects,  the  ofienders  shall  be  made  over  for  impriaon- 
ment  in  tho  Maharaja's  jail  a. 

IX.  If  any  places  come  within  the  line  of  road  from  which  the  towns 
of  Leh,  &e.,  are  supplied  with  fucl^  or  wood  for  buildiog  purposes,  the  Joint 
CJommisHionera  shall  so  ari-ange  with  tho  Wuzeer  of  Ladakh  that  those 
supplies  are  not  interfered  with. 

X.  Whatever  transactions  take  place  within  tho  limits  of  the  road 
shall  bo  consideretl  to  refer  to  goods  in  bond.  If  a  trader  opens  his 
load  and  disposes  of  a  portion,  he  Bhall  not  be  subject  to  any  duty,  so 
long  as  tho  goods  are  not  taken  for  consumption  into  tho  Maliaraja's 
territory  across  the  line  of  road.  And  goods  loft  for  any  length  of 
time  in  the  line  of  road  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioners 
shall  be  free. 

XL  Where  a  village  lies  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Joint  Com- 
missioners, there,  as  regards  the  coBection  of  revenue,  or  in  any  case 
where  there  is  necessity  for  the  interference  of  the  usual  Reveuuo 
aathorities,  in  matters  having  no  connection  wdth  trade,  the  Joint  Com- 
missioners have  no  power  whatever  to  interfere  ;  but,  to  prevent  mis- 
understanding, it  is  advisable  that  the  Eovenuo  officials  ehould  first 
communicate  with  the  Joint  Commissioners  before  proceeding  to  take 
action  against  any  jierson  within  their  jurisdiction.  The  Joint  Commis- 
sioners can  then  exercise  their  discretion  to  deliver  up  the  peim)n  sought, 


or  to  make  n  Biunmary  inqoiry  to  aBoertain  whether  their  interference  ia 
nccGSBary  or  not. 

XXL  The  Maharaja  agrees  to  give  U&.  5000  this  year  for  the  constrao- 
tion  of  the  road  and  bridges,  and  in  future  years  His  Highnoes  agrees  ta 
give  Re.  2000  per  annum  for  the  maintenanco  of  the  road  and  bridges. 

Similarly,  for  the  repairs  of  seraiB,  a  Bum  of  Rs.  100  per  annum  for 
each  serai  will  ho  given. 

Shuuld  further  cipenditure  be  necessary,  the  Joint  Commissioners  will  | 
submit  a  Hpocial  report  to  the  Maharaja,  and  aek  for  a  specific  grant.. 
This  money  will  bo  expended  by  the  Joint  Commissioners,  who  will  ■ 
employ  free  labour  at  market  ratofi  fur  this  purpose.  The  officers  in  , 
Ladukh  aud  in  British  territory  Bhall  ho  instructed  to  use  their  boat  > 
eudeavouTB  to  supply  labourers  on  the  indent  of  the  Commissioners  at 
market  rates.  No  tolls  bhull  bo  levied  on  tho  bridges  on  this  line  of 
road. 

XIII.  As  a  temporary  arrangement,  and  until  the  line  of  road 
been  demarcated^  or  till  the  end  of  this  year,  the  Joint  Commissioners 
shall  exercise  tho  powers  described  in  theyo  Rules  over  the  seTcrol  roads  ( 
taken  by  the  traders  through  Ladakh  from  Lahoul  and  Spiti. 

(Signed)         Madabaja  Hunbeisb  Srao. 
(Signed)        T.  D.  Fobstth* 
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or  to  mako  a  Bummary  inquiry  to  asoortain  wlietbor  tbeir  interferenoo  i 

necessary  or  not 

XIL  Tlio  Maharaja  agrees  to  give  Ks»  &000  tbis  year  for  the  oonstroi 
tion  of  tljo  road  and  bridgos,  and  in  future  years  His  Highness  agroes 
gtvo  Ks.  2000  per  annum  for  the  maintenaneo  of  the  road  and  bridges.    1 

Similarly,  for  the  repairs  of  serais,  a  sum  of  Bs.  100  per  annum  for 
each  serai  will  be  given. 

Should  further  eiponditure  be  necessary,  the  Joint  Commissioners  will 
submit  a  epocial  report  to  the  Maharaja,  and  ask  for  a  specific  grants 
This  money  will  bo  expended  by  tbo  Joint  Commissioners,  who  will' 
employ  free  labour  at  market  rates  fur  this  purpose.  Tho  officers  ia| 
Ladakh  and  in  British  territory  tiball  ho  instructed  to  use  their  hee^ 
endeavours  to  supply  labourers  on  tho  indent  of  the  Commissioners  aX, 
market  rates.  No  tolls  shall  be  levied  on  the  bridges  on  this  line  cxfj 
Foad. 

Xm.  As  a  temporary  arrangement,  and  until  the  line  of  rood  ha^ 
been  demarcated,  or  till  the  end  of  this  yoar,  the  Joint  Commissioneim 
eball  oiercise  the  powers  described  in  these  Rules  over  the  several  roadft 
taken  by  the  traders  thi'ough  Ladakh  from  Laboul  and  Spiti. 

(Signed)        Kahabaja  Hunbebb  Smo. 

(Signed)        T,  D.  Fobsyth. 
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or  to  make  a  Bummary  inquiry  to  ascertain  wLetheF  their  interference  id 
neceseary  ur  not. 

XII.  Tho  Maharaja  agreoB  to  give  Eb.  5000  this  year  for  the 
tion  of  tlio  road  and  bridges,  and  in  fntnro  years  His  Hjghneas 
give  Rs.  2000  por  aiimim  for  the  maintenance  of  the  road  and  hrid 

Similarly,  for  thu  repairs  of  seraiy,  a  sum  of  Eb.  XOO  per  annum  for 
each  serai  will  be  given.  I 

Should  further  expenditure  be  necessary,  the  Joint  CommiBsioners  wiH| 
submit  a  tipecial  report  to  the  Maharaja,  and  ask  for  a  specific  grant.) 
This  money  will  be  expended  by  tho  Joint  Commissioners,  who  wiU; 
employ  free  labour  at  market  rates  for  this  pm*po8C.  Tho  officers  in- 
Ladakh  and  in  British  territory  shall  he  instructed  to  nso  their  beelj 
endcavouTB  to  supply  labourers  on  tbo  indent  of  tho  Commissioners  afc 
market  rates.  No  tolls  shall  bo  levied  on  tho  bridges  on  this  Hue  d! 
road.  Il 

XIII.  As  a  temporary  arrangement,  and  until  the  line  of  rocul  hajt 
been  demarcated  J  or  till  tho  end  of  this  year,  the  Joint  Commissioner* 
shall  exercise  the  powers  described  in  these  Rules  over  the  several  roadA 
taken  by  the  traders  through  Ladakh  from  LahoiU  and  Spiti. 

(Signed)        Maharaja  Hukbeeu  Siko.     ' 
(Signed)        T.  13.  FoiiSYTn. 
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or  to  mako  a  summary  inquiry  to  ascertain  whether  their  interference  is 

necessary  or  not. 

XII.  The  Maharaja  agrees  to  give  Ub.  6000  this  year  for  the  oonfitrao- 
tion  of  t!ie  road  and  bridgesj  and  in  futiiro  years  His  Highness  agrees  to 
give  Rs.  2000  per  annum  for  the  maintenance  of  the  road  and  bridges. 

Similarly,  for  the  repairs  of  serais,  a  sum  of  Es.  100  per  annum  for 
each  serai  will  be  given. 

Should  further  expenditure  bo  necessary,  the  Joint  Commissioners  vvUl 
submit  a  spocial  report  to  the  Maharaja,  and  ask  for  a  specific  grant. 
This  money  will  be  expended  by  the  Joint  Commissioners,  who  will 
employ  free  labour  at  market  rates  for  this  purpose.  The  officers  in 
Ludakh  and  in  British  territory  shall  bo  instructed  to  use  their  best 
endeavours  to  supply  labourers  on  the  indent  of  the  Commissioners  at 
market  rates.  No  tolls  shall  he  levied  on  the  bridges  on  this  line  of 
road. 

Xin«  As  a  temporary  arrangement,  and  until  the  line  of  road  has 
been  demarcated,  or  till  the  end  of  this  year,  the  Joint  Commissionera 
shall  exercise  the  powers  described  in  these  Rules  over  the  several  roods 
taken  by  the  traders  through  Lodakh  from  Lahoul  and  Bpiti. 

(Signed)         Mahabaja  HuifBEXB  Sii«o« 
(Signed)         T.  D.  Fobstth. 
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or  to  make  a  snmmaij  inquiry  to  ascQrtain  whetLer  tbeir  interferenco  iB  t 
necessary  or  not.  ^ 

XII.  The  Maharajft  agroeB  to  give  Re,  5000  this  year  for  the  construo- 
tion  of  fcho  road  and  bridges,  and  in  foturo  years  His  Highness  agrees  to 
give  Rs.  2000  per  annnni  fer  the  maintenance  of  the  road  and  bridges. 

Similarly,  for  the  repairs  of  eerais,  a  snm  of  Be.  100  per  aimma  for 
each  fierai  will  be  given. 

Should  further  ez])enditiire  bo  neooBsary,  the  Joint  Commissioners  will 
anbinit  a  Bpocial  report  tu  the  Maharaja,  and  ask  for  a  specific  grant. 
This  money  will  be  cxpeudtxl  by  the  Joint  Cktmmisaionors,  who  will ' 
employ  free  laboiu"  at  nmrket  rates  for  thia  purpoBe.  The  officers  in  , 
Ladaldi  aiid  in  British  territory  ehall  be  instructed  to  use  their  beel| 
enduivouTB  to  supply  laboorera  on  the  indent  of  the  Commissioners  at ' 
market  rates.  No  tolls  shall  he  ieyied  on  the  bridges  on  this  Hue  of 
road. 

XIII.  As  a  temporary  arrangement,  and  until  the  line  of  road  baa 
been  demarcated,  or  till  tho  end  of  this  year,,  the  Joint  Commissiouers  ] 
sliall  exercise  tho  powers  deacrihed  in  these  Rules  over  tlie  several  roada 
taken  by  tho  traders  through  Ladakh  from  Lahoul  and  8piti 

(Signed)        Maharaja  Kunbisb  Sd(o. 
(Signed)        T.  D.  Fobsyth. 
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TABLE  IL 
Detail  or  thb  Censxts  of  the  Jdmmoo  DjarBiors  fob  1873. 


mcMtQ*, 

MubMiuiudAni.  Otber  C^tM. 

ToUl. 

JwnniOD  City 

28,391 

11,804 

1,622 

41,S17 

Jmmmoo  District   .,      .. 

77,083 

62,069 

25,858 

1«5,0J0 

JftHrota          „          ..      .. 

58,279 

10,243 

4,832 

73,354 

Miniiwor       „ 

82,298 

102,890 

7,816 

193,004 

Naii^liahm   „         ..      ., 

19,754 

89.184 

2,950 

111.888 

Ritisi             „ 

54,358 

23,455 

20,222 

98.035 

Udampur      „ 

53,739 

30,054 

14,397 

98,190        * 

Ramnftg&r    „         ..      .. 

63,372 

7,845 

8.5G0 

79,777 

ToUil      .. 

437.274 

337,544 

86.257 

861,075 

!! 


TABLE  lU. 

Detail  of  the  CENsrs  or  Kashmir  roB  1873. 

fiirinagur  City ..      ..      „      ..  132,681 

TovraofPampur 2,092 

„        Bij  Bihfira      2.262 

„        Mamnbud      .. 5,656 

„       81mpeyan       2,358 

„       Sopur      3,973 

„       Bammulft       ..      ..      4,444 

Dlfitrict  of  Sirinagar 46.731 

„          Islamabad 48,205 

„         Shapoyon 52,169 

„         Putan 50,084 

„         Kiimruj       70,859 

„         Muzftftimbttd      70,337 

TotAl     401.846 


Of  the  132,681  iuhabitanU  of  Binnagar,  39,737  ore  Hindus,  92,766  are  Mub 
mndftDg,  and  178  ate  put  down  tu  belonging  to  other  castes. 


TABLE  rv. 

Detail  of  iue  Cekslb  op  th«  OurtTiNo  GovEiiNOBSBJiPa  fob  1873. 


lubM 


Boom*. 

Men.  WoDwn.'  Total. 

Lftdikh     . .     . , 
ZiUBkir,     Dris, 

oiigit     ..    .. 

107 
1.807 

tot 

3          1.810 

TutAi 


2,563 


3,&ti9 


MOHAJIMADAHA, 


Uvn.    Women.  TuIaI 


260 
BT.3?9 


12«&na    11, fill    24,034 


I  I 


BuDDHnn. 


Mea.  I  Wonwtt.;  Tutol 


lO,lSi\   9,470    20. aM 


10.7»4     9,470     30.364 


I1,106| 

2S,a«i 


».61B  i  i 


3a,i4t 


n,534 


&i,29l    49,188 


LUi 
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TABLE  V. 

Valite  of  TBI  Impobts  and  Ezpobts  of  the  diffebint  pabtb  of  the 
Terbitobies  in  the  Yeab  1873. 

The  value  U  given  in  poundt  sterling,  rupea  in  tkt  ongimei  kawtng  hem  eommerted  tU  the  rate  ef 
19  per  pound  iteriing. 


Jammoo') 
DiBtricU; 
KasbiDir 

Pimch.. 

Lodikb. 

ToUl.. 


Subject  to  Dctt. 
Imports.  Ezpoit8.i  TotaL 


282. 49t  154,686 
85,762' 172.125 
33.700      13,660 


437,182 
257.886 
47.360 


401,968 


340,470  742,129 


Fbks  of  Ddtt. 


Iini)ortB.'Kxi)ortB.  TotaL 


76,370 
124,471 


76,870 
124,471 


95,188     62,497    177,686 


295,030    82.497  1377,627 


Total. 


Import*.  Exports.     Total 


367,867.  164,686 
210.233    172.125 


33,700 
96,188 


13.660 
82.497 


696,989   422.967 


612,662 
383,368 

177. 


1.119.967 


OOHPAKED  WITH 

lan  Tbab. 


Increase.  Decrease. 


9.962 

94  688 
(Not  entered  last 
I        year. 
78.767 


88,710 


94,688 


Grand  total  of  value  of  Imports  and  Exports  for  this 

year,  1873       £1,119,957 

Decrease  as  compared  with  last  year     5,877 

The  decrease  mider  the  head  of  Kashmir  is  due  to  a  falling  off  in  the  shawl  trade 
to  the  extent  of  40,0002.  in  shawls  exported,  imd  about  an  equal  deficiency  in  cash, 
which  would  have  been  imported  to  pay  for  them. 

N.B. — Goods  that  have  once  been  entered  in  the  imports  are  not,  on  going  to 
another  division  of  the  territories,  again  entered  either  as  exports  or  imports.  An 
exception,  however,  occurs  for  Ladakh,  where  the  same  article  is  counted  both  in  the 
exports  and  imports  of  that  country. 


[Index. 
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) ^^^^^^^1 

■ 
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H 

[For  an  Aocount  of  the  apodal  diacritical  Marks  hart  ustd,  am  Preface  and  page  603J. 

^^ 

A. 

Ating,  route  throagh,  flas 

^^^ 

ATtBTjTABAD,  routea  to,  527,  528 

Avalancbes  in  Pa//ar,  128 

^^^^^H 

Abbott,  Ciiptiiin  J.,  on  Indus  flood,  415 

Avautipur,  rains  buried  at,  208 

^^^^1 

Acaciti  Artihica  (Kikar  or  Babul),  31,  41 

,  roEJk'S  t^,  524.  532 

^^^^^1 

Aeaeia  modesta  (Phuliii),  31,  41 

Azmat  Shah,  444 

^^^^1 

Achinnthang,  267 

^^^^^M 

AfgliMns  (  =  PttthttDB)  in  Kaahcair,  18 

^^^H 

Agi  Jan,  155 

B. 

^^^^^1 

Agyaiti,  route  to,  54ft 

^^^^^1 

Ahiiiud  Sbilh,  'Abdali^  17 

Babor,  temples  of,  87 

^^^^^1 

Akbar,  Emperor,  iij?adetl  Kashmir,  17 

Bnbid  (  =  Kikftr  =  Acacia  AmbJca),  31. 

^^H 

Akhiiur,  14G 

Ra^ni,  124 

^^^^^1 

,  bills  behind,  M 

^^^^^1 

— — ,  inbabitJiutB  of»  148 

Bahtfl  (boat),  181 

^^^^1 

,  routea,  tbrough,  524,  525 

Bftijaith,  route  to,  537 

^^^H 

Aklttj^'h,  route  through,  542 

Bal,  meaning  of,  1G4 

^^^^^1 

*Aiiijbad  SarsG,  m,  158 

Baliiwnr,  84 

^^^^^1 

- — -,  route  through,  525 

'Aliabfld  (nc*r  Uri),  route  throogb,  52C 
Alluvial  Tans,  220 
Ailuviiiin  of  Kashmir,  163 

of  Ladakb,  223 

of  Defl.<ai,  :i77 

Alphabet,  Dogri,  471 

,  Persian,  471 

,  KiiahtDiri,  472 

,  Tibetan,  473 

-,  Rottian,  for  ladia,  471  note,  and  Pre- 

fftce 
Altitudes  expre«jcd  on  tbo  maps,  477 
Amar  Natli,  222 
Amir  of  Kashghar,  494 

mm,  route  to,  533 
mitAi,  222 

,  routt;  to,  531 

Btiiti  |>onplc,  238,  356 

o^louies  in  Ladakh,  243 

Kr.jas,  434 

BaltiKtao,  355 

',  governor  of,  408 

Bambd  caste.  59 
Bandipur,  1C<3 
— — ,  routes  to,  528,  530 
Bandral  cajitc,  86 

1 

Bandralta,  m 

Bimduql^  matchlrick'mHn,  musketeer 
Banduqi  Shikari  (boat),  181 
Banglfl,  39t; 

H 

Amij  or  Anna,  a  coin,  ^»yth  of  a  rup<3e, 

,  routes  to,  529,  530 

^^^^H 

value  ]§J. 

_  (Ijottt),  181 

^^^^^1 

Antelope,  "29 

Banibftl  vnllev,  115 

^^^H 

Arandu,  307 

Pass,  524 

^^^^^1 

Afghauns,  244 

Banya  caste,  44,  55 

Bar-  Shah,  King  of  Kashmir,  17 

^^^^1 

Amn,  rottte  to,  533 

^^^^^M 

Astnr  (or  Hasora).  3tf7,  402 

Barnlacha  I'aas,  route  to,  537 

^^^^M 

viilky,  103' 

Baramgala.  157 

^^^^1 

.  dhdect  of,  520 

,  lOQle  to,  525 

^^^^^1 

Eaja,  40:t 

Ba.nimula,  route  tos  527 

^^^^1 

-^,raidaint<j,  398,401 

Barani,  dependent  on  rain 

^^^^^1 

'^,  routoa  through^  528,  529 

Bardhar  Paas,  133 

^^^^^1 

Afak  (or  Attock),  flooda  at,  415,  419 

,  route  to,  536 

^^^^1 

Atallq  Ulmzi,  494 

Ba^nl  Pttiicbmif  68 

^^^^^M 

Athoti,  120 

Basha  valley,  3U(J 

^^^^^M 

Biwlio.373 

• 

1 

5^ 


Bnsoli,  84 

- — ,  cKMnpit'id  by  the  Sikhn,  11 

,  route  to,  534 

B&ta]  caste,  181.  183 
Balera.  4O0 
Batoti,  route  to.  533 
BauTid^  gntirer,  74 
Bftwaoju  405 

,  route  to,  528 

Bazgo,  234 

Becher,  Mojor,  on  Indua  flood,  416 

Belmt  river,  163 

Bern  c.Bte,  241 

Ber  (ZizvphuB  jiijulw),  31, 41 

Bhftdark&Ahi  (  =  BbnclArwah),  105 

Bbvdurwftli,  103 

,  route  to,  534 

— ■ — ,  rajfl.8  of,  105 
BbftdarwaLi  vocnbulary,  516 

phrnaes,  522 

Bhftgoli,  route  to,  524 

Bbaewan  Singh,  Rrtj.i  of  Kinhtwa/-,  lid 

Bhefi,  route  to,  333 

Bbimbar,  90,  525 

— —  Rajn^,  9 

nhoi^  Buddbbt  Tibeton,  231 

Bhof  Kol  Pnaa,  198 

Bhafs  iu  Bhuenii,  136 

Bhup  SiuRh,  441 

Bbu/Du,  133 

Bijiri,  route  to.  52fl 

Bijft  8mj?h,  Colonel,  448,  9 

Bitaut,  524 

Birch  in  PafMr,  136 

Blaok-buck  <  =  iinU'Ioj)^),  29 

BU.k]»a  (  =  Brok|)a),  433 

Boundary  liut-,  VM 

BrfihiiiA  Haknl  mountaios,  202 

Brahniiins  of  /'iigar,  44 

Braldu,  370 

Brama  Peaks,  124 

Btanfisaf  routes  to,  530.  540 

BiviLbLrMlirub.31,41 

Bridge  of  twig  ropes,  1 22 

Brokpi,43$ 

Bu!«ir.  411 

Biibu  Pass,  route  to,  537 

Buddhiut  DuRle,  430 

Budil,  137 

,  route  to,  524 

Paw,  525 

Budwani,  route  to,  537 
Bugjan  Hiwau,  route  to,  535 
Bujwtuii,  route  t«,  5;t5 
Bukliftruldi,  route  tn,  510 
Buliik-i-Murgbar,  route  to,  539,  540 
Buttar,  450 
Burji  Pan,  530 
Bwtx,  Eurotia,  248 
Bnrtse,  route  to,  539,  640 
Burzil,  3&6 

,  Tf'uteu  to,  529,  530 

Bute^Liknn  (Sikandar),  King  uf  Kaahmlr,  17 


INDEX 


Cajipvell,  Sir  G.  on  Gujara,  109 
Caatea,  amon^  tht^  Dogms,  44,  54 

,  among  the  Fnliiirifl,  107 

^  among  tlic  Muliarrnnadana,  58 

,  among  the  Kuslitniria,  178,  181 

,  among  thf  Ladakbtn,  241 

,  among  the  Dard«,  425,  4o« 

Oaylcy,  Dr.,  travels  of,  833,  350 

,  route  of,  542,  543 

CeuHUd,  553,  554 
Chuhiitra^  a  tilatfomi 
Ohnoli,  fliootl  in,  414 
Chagum,  398 

,  route  to,  528 

Chngra.  328 
Chiikoti,  route  to,  527 
Chaiuba  (town),  route  ti>,  534 

(idol),  figure  of,  257 

Chuiupaa,  23S,  241,  287 
Chamidiun,  275 
'ChjiDdra>Bhaga  river,  112 
Gb&negund^  route  to,  531 
Chnuenj,  route  to,  533 
C/umg,  Ladakhi  beer,  247 
Chang  Pai>s,  route  to,  542 
Ghangas,  92 

,  rout«  lo,  525 

Chingchenmo,  327 

,  Paaaes  from,  335 

Chaproi,  450 

ChariBB,  275 

ChiXTha,  gradiial  rise  of  a  riTer,  IJ 

Cbarkaug,  route  to,  541 

Cbatar  8ingh  ofChamba,  ISO 

Cfmtrtrdhur  Pass,  routo  to,  534 

Chatnrgarli,  126,  131 

destroy  eil,  132 

Chatair-Kelaa,  route  to,  527 
Chauki -Chora,  152 

,  route  to,  525 

Chaumiik,  ground  at,  38 

y  routt"  to,  526 

Olicobittu,  route  to,  526 

Chtlang  Labho  (Puas),  route  io^  53<5 

Chele,  route  to,  524 

Chih  oiste,  58 

Chibhil,  57 

Cbihbiili  race,  57 

- —  longuftge,  464,  465 

vocabulary,  516 

Chibra,  route  to,  539 
Chi^  a  haul-bridge,  123 

C/i»7,  806  O.ft 
Chi  las,  459 

raids,  398,  404 

,  expedition  against,  398 

Chimchak,  route  to,  540 
Chimxe,  rontoa  to,  541,  544 
CViififj,  n  millet 
Cbitiab  river,  30,  35 
river,  name  of,  112 


INDEX.                                               559          ^^M 

Chlnab  river,  coaree  of,  112 

Dart4, 458                                                                   ^^H 

—  river,  in  Pti^iftr,  12G 

— — -,  invasion  of,  449                                              ^^^H 

river,  floofls  in,  151 

Darhal,  Malik^  of,  58                                                ^^M 

riTcr,  valley  of»  111 

Das.  route*  to,  52U                                                        ^^^1 

Chinar,  plane  trt'C,  Plutaiiua  orientalis,  93 

Daeera,  70                                                                ^^H 

ChiQCBe  Tibet,  4yl 

Daiibkirj.  404                                                              ^^H 

Cfdri-  OhilJ,  a  pine,  Pinua  loogifolia,  42 

,  route  to,  529                                                     ^^^H 

Chitral,  rout©  to.  530 

Dau,  route  to,  539                                                    ^^^H 

Chogha^  a  robe  of  tbo  furm  of  a  dreseing- 

Daulat  Boguhlt,  rontf>s  to,  539,  540                         ^^H 

gown 

Dobring,  routes  to,  537,  538,  543                              ^^H 

Choi,  402 

Delhi,  near  Budil,  route  to,  524                               ^^H 

Chokidar^  q.  watckmaii^  a  viUage  watch  man 

Di>odar,  U)0,  103                  '                                      ^^H 

Cbonglung,  229 

in  raJar,  127,  133,  136                                      ^^H 

. ,  routes  to,  539,542 

-^^,  felling  of,  128                                                   ^^H 

Oiorbat  Pnas,  2G4 

— ,  timber  caught,  148                                         ^^H 

,  route  to,  538 

DeoAfa  or   deoThi^    door,    gatoway,    ante-             ^^^H 

Chuchu  Pasa,  mutca  to.  540,  542 

chamber                                                                  ^^^H 

ChuTtfTJangal.  route  t«,  510 

Dradhitpdt't  or  dearhitcilrt^  doorkeeper                        ^^^H 

Chu/fcen,  259 

Deoaai,  'MG                                                              ^^H 

Chuahot*  243,  270 

,  alluvium  of,  377                                               ^^H 

»  routes  K  5;t7,  538,  543 

,  routes  to,  530                                                     ^^^1 

Ciimnte,  degrees  of  liumidity  of,  5 

Deval,  route  to,  527                                                 ^^H 

of  the  Outer  Hills,  40 

DcTgol^  route  to,  524                                               ^^^H 

— ^  of  BhodBTwab,  105 

Devi  Singh,  General,  Naraima,  444                        ^^H 

ofKtBbtwar.  118 

Devi  Thar,  1 1 1                                                                   ^^H 

— ^ofPa^iar,  126 

IhrvUt,  a  Hindu  god                                                  ^^H 

of  KiiHhmir,  170 

Dhar  (=  thai\  a  ridge  of  ground                               ^^^H 

of  Zan^kar,  283 

P/tantisab,  a  rest-houiie  for  Hiudua                         ^^^H 

— -  of  Rupfebu,  286 

Dhaimsala,  near  Rujaori.  154                                   ^^^H 

of  LingzbithEOg,  337 

Court  of  tbe  Malwmja,  G5-82 

,  route  to,  525                                                   ^^^H 

Dliiyau  Singh,  12                                                      ^^^H 

Cunuiugbaiu,  Cien.  A,,  on  the  Chiiiab,  112 

~^,  death  of,  20                                                       ^^H 

,  Gen.  A.,  on  the  invasion  of  Pit/ar,  131 

Dliiyaiigarh,  114                                                             ^^^H 

-^  Gen,  A.,  on  Teoniorjri,  303 

Diiiyar  caste,  44,  55,  137                                           ^^H 

,  Gen.  A-,  on  Kailiw  Range.  312 

Dhnh,  palankiu,  78                                                      ^^^H 

— -^  Gen.  A.,  ou  Imlua  flood,  416 

Digur,  route  to,  540                                                    ^^H 

^  Capt.  J.  D.,  on  Juuiino*!  Ilajaa,  12 

Digt,  route  to,  534                                                    ^^M 

.  Capt.  J.  D„  ou  Gulib  Biugb,  IG 

IMfi^  lamp                                                                  ^^^^1 

,  C«pt.  J.  D.,  on  Gilgit,  435 

Diwall,                                                                           ^^H 

inican,  minister  of  state                                             ^^^H 

D. 

Diyumir,  194                                                              ^^^H 

Dogra  rooe,  43                                                              ^^H 

Dabashi  Pass,  routo  to,  538 

Dogra^  in  Gilgit,  439                                              ^^H 

mh,  2*!3 

expelled  from  Gilgit,  441                                ^^H 

— ,  dialect  of.  4B9,  520 

reoonqaer  Gilgit,  443                                        ^^^H 

Dul  ioke,  1(}5,  18G 

Dogrl  language.  4G3                                                  ^^^H 

Da/i,  a  present  of  fruit 

grammar,  4(J3,  503                                            ^^^H 

Dalu,  route  to,  537 

vocflbuhiry,  51G                                                 ^^^^| 

/>«rnfi,  Tibetan  furze,  248 

alpliubeta.  471                                                    ^^H 

Duman-i-Koh,  foot  of  tbe  hills,  27 

Dora,  315                                                                 ^^H 

Daukar  in  Spiti,  route  to,  538 

,  route  to,  543                                                     ^^H 

Daima,  route  to,  527 

Dori^uu  Pass,  396                                                   ^^H 

DauBil,  33 

,  route  to,  529                                                   ^^^H 

,  roatcfi  to,  524,  533 

Dragarl  Tbar,  35,  137                                               ^^H 

Darbanil,  -110 

DriL^  route  to,  531                                                   ^^H 

Darbar,  ordinary,  G5 

Pasa,  197,  223,  582                                           ^^H 

Darbars,  special,  68 

valky,  223                                                         ^^H 

Darcha,  route  to,  537 

Drew,  F.,  in  tbe  Maharaja'a  service.  23                   ^^^1 

Dawl  race,  423 

Dubcbi,  94                                                               ^^H 

in  Gunz,  39.") 

Dadganga,  165                                                         ^^H 

D»rd  langUHKedt  ^^^i  5^ 

Z>iLgar,  origin  of  name,  43                                       ^^^H 
Duhn-i-Morgbi,  route  to,  540                                  ^^H 

D^rdiatau,  3^F3 

,  biatory  of,  435 

Dtiiyao,  rvute  to,  528,  529                                       ^^H 

II                            600                                                                ^^^^^^^H 

■■K                                     Dfim  mate,  44,  55,  56,  425,  426 

Gilgit,  prodnctB  ^  40!>          ^    '" 

.  dialect  otr520        ^ i 

^^^■l                                    Dumlioi,  rot]t«  to,  535 

^^^H                         ^               Diin,  a.  lung  flat  vulley.  33 
^■H                                       Dims  in  ttiu  Outer  Hilla.  33,  37 

fort,  407                                           I 

HH.                                      Dimp^fi  (boat).  181 

-,  hi«f^Ky  of,  ^^5                                 ^i 

IV  ■,                                      Duiigydak,  route  to,  540 

,  governor  of,  498                       ^^M 

H  II                                       I^urgo,  541 

Gilvit  (  =  Gilgit),  406                   ^M 

H  H                                       Dutuii^,  538 

Giugal.  52k                                              \ 

■   HI                                          BvigartdL'sh,  44 

Glrat  8  ing  h ,  Bajo  of  Kiflhtw&r,  119 

1   IH                                          Dydr  —  ticodur^  wliich  sr « 

Qlrtoier  at  ATMda,  367                          1 

—^  nt  MechulKM,  198                          J 

1  IB                                     ^' 

—^  at  TfirHhiDg,  400                     ^J 

—  at  Tliajwaz,  219                     ^M 

1  H                                      Eh  A  LI,  route  to,  535 

^  area,  481                                  ^H 

■  H                                        Euphorbia,  42 

Glfloierft,  forraeT,oii  Panjal  moiintninfif  i 

— ,  former,  in  Bind  vnlk^y,  220 

m 

,  fornior,  in  Niibra,  277 

,  former,  in  Zaoakir,  282 

^H|HF                                   FArru  UAP,  492 

,  farmer,  near  Pangkotig,  328 

^■^V 1                                   Faiths  melting'  point  of  tbo  three,  493 

',  fijriuer,  at  Katalim,  372 

^H^Ki                                     Faloaner,  Dr.,  on  Un\n&  Uriels,  415  not^s 

-—  prfxiucing  floods,  418 

^^■^                                  Fan,  flHuvuil,  2m 

Oodwiii-Auslea,  Major  H.  H.,  on  P&n^ 

^^^^^B                                   F>i>i\r^  a  religious  Lx'ggiir,  a  devotee 

lake,  317 

^^^^^1                                    Fiirask,  a  cai-pot-layer 

,  00  IJihha,  369                         ^M 

^^^^H                                    Fever  in  tbu  Outer  Hilla,  41 

Gogra,  32!)                                       ^M 

^^^H                                    Floodt;  in  Pii^Mr,  120 

Gogra.  rtmie  to,  5i2                         ^^M 

^^^^^1                                   -^-^  ill  Kashmir,  KH 

Gol,  route  ti>,  531                            ^H 

^^^^^1 at  Cbaiaifilmn,  275 

Goma  Ilnnu,  2H4                              ^H 

^^^^^B                                    in  the  Aetor  river,  401 

,  ruuto  fo.  539                           ^H 

^^^H                                    -~  in  the  I  ud  m,  4 1 4 

Gohpa  (Tibetan),  monasteiy           ^H 

^^^H                                  FolokonkH  Pas8,  310 

Gor,  450                                            ^n 

^^^^H                                   ,  rotitc  to,  538 

^Wm,  loose-gruinefl  or  naked  barley,  ia| 

^^^^^P                                    Forcsttr,  George*,  ul  Jummoo,  1 1 

Gudhfti,  route  U\  529                               i 

^^^^B                                   Forsvtl/tfi,  BLr  D.,  first  jouniey  to  Yarkand. 

Gujiir  riiw,  litSi                                       1 

^^H 

GujriLt,  route  to,  525                       J 

^^^H                                     Folu  Pass,  231 

Quiab  Singh,  8                                 ^M 

^^^H                                  ,  route  to,  532 

— ,  rise  of,  12                               ^H 

^^H 

— — ,  policy  of,  14 

,  his  treaty  with  tlie  Britiah,  ^|,  M 

.  death  of,  23                                   i 

Gulmarg.  189  J 
Gulmutt.  411                                            J 

^^^^H                                  Qaddi,  ii  cufihinn,  a  ruler's  scat 
^^^H                                    Gii\ddi  race,  107 
^^^^B                                   Gftgangir.  217 

^^^^B                                   ,  route  to,  531 

^^^H                                     Gajpat  Ibrt,  1 1 4 
^^^H                                   Gakkfir  meo,  59 
^^^H                                   Gikuj, 

^^^H                               •      route  to,  530 

^^^^1                                      Gftdou,  Raja,  403 
^^^H                                      GaQikrLfil,  214 

^^^^B                                    ,  route  to,  53] 

^^^^B                                    Gfindla,  route  to,  536 
^^^^B                                      Gar,  rouL»  to,  543 
^^^^B                                     Garbi.  routu  to,  528 

Gulpur,  410  ^J 
Gund,  217                                       ^H 

,  route  to,  531                           ^^M 

Ouule,  rout43  to,  541  ^^M 
Gurez,  394  ^H 
Giu-ez,  route  to,  528,  530  ^H 
Gu^ho^  route  to,  528  ^H 
GwH^hbrari,  201  ^H 
Gya,  2H5  ^H 
' ,  routes  tu,  537,  538,  543          ^H 

^^^^B                                   (on  JbclHm),  route  to,  527 

^^B 

^^^^1                                    Giirkon,  2  03 

m 

^^^H                                      Gaur  Rahman.  430 

^^^H                                    GAur  Uabman';*  de-atb,  444 

JTakwK,  ruler,  governor                    ^^M 

^^^^H                                    Gaura,  rout«  to,  535 

Ilaftim,  phyticinti                                ^^H 

^^^H                                   a  hi,  chinfied  butter 

f/a»uitnf  b<jt-ljntb  Tt^n\                  ^^^| 

^^^^B                                   ^^*  ^^^""^  "''^^'  alETe-bnm,  244 

Hamtirl,  134                              ^^H 

^^H                                   Gilgit, 

Uonja,  route  to,  535                  ^^^^| 

^^^^L                                    ""^^^ 

1 

^^^^1 

^H 

Hilnjis  of  KsBhmir,  180 

J. 

^H 

Hanu,  263 

^^^^H 

liar,  flood,  151 

Jaqat  Bak,  route  to,  537 

^^^H 

Haramuk,  199 

Jav/r,  a  grant  of  taud,  a  holding 

more  or                 ^1 

Harban,  i.-iS 

led8  free  of  the  govemmeut  rent-demand            ^^^H 

Harcho,  route  to,  528 

JagTot,  route  to,  528 

^^^H 

Hartli,  route  to,  534 

JftDgalwar,  116 

^^^^H 

Hasora,  see  Abtor 

' ,  route  to,  533 

^^^H 

Hatiiin,  route  to,  528 

Ja^Ti]  caato,  58 

^^^^1 

Haiti,  route  to,  527 

Juswal  Raja,  77 

^^^H 

Hutu  Hf ,  404 

Ja/  caste.  58 

^^^^H 

,  mule  to^  529 

Jhelfuij  river,  40 

^^^^H 

Hajward,  Geo.  W,,  travels  of,  333,  451 

in  Kashmir,  163 

^^^H 

,  on  Dardiatan,  423 

at  Bammulft,  1G7 

^^^^1 

,  death  of,  454 

below  Baramula,  205 

^^^H 

Henderson*  Capt.,  on  Indus  AockI,  419 

^^^^1 

- — ,  Dr,  Lahore  to  Yarkfind,  333,  33G 

Jftuia,  a  awing,  a  rope-bridge,  122 

^^^H 

Himis  raonaaterv,  271 

Jindbttlgluin,  route  to,  540 

^^^^H 

Himia  Shukpa,  233 

Jiur  caste,  4-lr,  53 

^^^^H 

llinJus^  bouiidiiry  of,  59 

JubnsoQ,  W.  H.,  his  jooraey  to  Khutao,            ^^^| 

Him  Singh,  biimiiig  of  bia  wiFes,  51 

332 

^H 

HirpQr,  IM,  158 

,  route  of,  543 

,  contjlomerate  at,  211 

Joint  Coramisaioners,  rules  for,  550 

^^^H 

'^,  route  to,  525 

Joshiero,  460 

^^^ 

History  of  Jummoo,  8 

Joghtha,  route  to,  538 
Julah  c^*ter^7 

■ of  Kaahtnir^  16 

' of  Rishtwar,  118 

Jumm^eo  J; 

of  TaAir,  129 

,  popuTa^n  ofMiS-^coarected 

in  App, 

- —  of  Gilgit,  435 
Holi,  71 

dynasty,  8 

HoniipattA,  route  to,  536 

!  — — ,  genealogy  of,  App.  VI. 

Hoahiyarn,  Gun,,  44(3 

Juniper,  229 

IlfiwdttJi  (/iaurfa),  (jy 

Jutingii,  route  to,  537 

Hu'/iU,  459 

Huegch  Baron  von,  oq  Maliks,  58 

HaDt  at  Junmioo,  73 

K. 

Himza,  437 

rotilx^rs.  371 

K  2  MOUMTAiir,  370 

-.  invaaion  of,  447 

Eafaloijg,  mute  to,  540 
Kagani,  258 
Kaliar  caste.  55 

Htipftr,412 

Kahupur,  34 

I. 

— .  route  tfv  •'*21,  525 
Kahuta,  route  in,  526 

^H 

ICE-BEDR,  353,  488 

Kntlang,  route  f.o,  537 

^^^H 

Imam-ud'Diu.  21 

Kail  as  Range,  of  Cunningham,  312 

^H 

liuun-ul-Mulk,  437,  448 
Indug  Bt  Khalei,  232 

Kuj  Nag  mountnins,  200 
Kaja,  route  to,  538 
Kukku  caate,  59,  200 

J 

^  floods,  4 It                                                 j 

valley  above  the  Ronp:,  311,  314 

Kalitliar,  36,  153 

^^^^1 

valley  above  Up«hi,  271 

Kalli  Kund,  101 

^^^^H 

—  valley  near  Ixih,  269 

AawirA-iw/,  a  waistband 

^^^^1 

Valley  in  Central  Ladakh,  262,  264       1 

Kamraj,  170 

^^^^H 

—  valley  by  Skar.iu,  Sftl) 

Kanm  Paaa,  396 

^^^^1 

— ^  ill  RoDtJij,  374,  375 

J  route  to,  629 

^^^^H 

Itifauticide,  49 

Kanani,  route  to,  533 

^^^^1 

In&liiii,  route  to,  535 

Kaudn,  route  to,  528 

^^^H 

'isa  Bttg.lur,  Raja,  413,  445,  448 

A'rindi,  Outer  Hills,  27 

^^^H 

Isbkoamn  valley,  413,  445 

Kangan,  2J5 

^^^^^k 

,  fln(Kla  ill,  418,  420 

^^^H 

Islamabad  karewa,  209                                   l 

Kaugri,  177 

^^^^1 

- — »  route  to,  524,  532 

Kaaunor  Killing,  route  to,  537 

^^^^H 

iBometiic  Views*  description  of,  4Uy 

Kapeyau  ki  Bauli,  routL?  to,  524 

^^^1 

^ 

2  0 

\ 

^^^^^         INBEX.                 ^^^^^^^1 

1 

Kuril  Tbiir,  34 

Klmrdong.  272               ^^^^^^B 

1 

KirmkiJiib,  E.,  river,  315 

— ,  route  to,  539                              ^H 

■ 

1  I                                  ,  route  to,  54iJ 

Kbnrdoii^r  Pans.  271,  540                   ^M 

■ 

M                                 Kftrikoma  Piuit,  routo  to.  540,  541 

Kbariati  bOlii,  31                                ^H 

■ 

■V                                 Knram.  route  to,  537 

Khiirt8ar,  route  to,  539                      ^^H 

■ 

Kfiri*u,  route  toy  542 

Kbfttri  caett',  44,  54                                      ' 

■I 

Kamtagh  laki^  route  to,  541 

Kbtidlik,  MHidau,  route  to,  541,  542 

PftBA,  542 

KJkiT,  (  =  Babul  =  Acacia  Ambic«).Sl, 

Kiirdong,  in  LaUoI,  route  to,  537 

Kirab,  route  to,  534 

A'wrtwoj  (Kashmiri),  RTi  alhivinl  |ilatcftu,  167 

KiramcJii,  87                                               J 

Karewa,  twu  kioda  of,  lt}8 

,  mute  to,  524                                     1 

Knrewa  of  Mamabad,  lljd 

Kiri8,  530                                                  | 

'                                         _  of  Payiicli,  168 

of,  553                                                    J 

of  l*ujiipiir,  108 

,                                      of  Sliapoyan,  lfi9 

Kit^biiu^nga  river,  394                            J 

Karewaft,  oompoiiitiotk  of,  209 

Kiahtviir,  11 B                                           1 

Karga.  229 

bi«t/irv,  118                               ^J 

,  routes*  to,  531,  535 

,  rouU^B  to,  532^35                   ^H 

Kari^-janga!,  rtmte  to,  54lJ 

EiabtMiiri  vocabulary,  516                ^^M 

Kuntn,  Hiiow  Rt,  483 

Kiwar,  route  to,  538                                 1 

Karim  KUau,  i'Sii,  437 

KiziJ  Aiifcur,  routes  to,  530,  540              1 

HI 

h                                   Kiirkfo,  32(3 

Kizil  Jilgab,  routes  to,  541 ,  542              1 

^^1 

^B                                  Kfu-kit  vmey,  228 

Kizil  Posa,  542                                         J 

^H 

^B                                 EHrkitcIiu,  routo  to,  531 

Kohalu,  route  to,  527                          ^J 

^^1 

^M                                  Karku,  route  to,  5H0                                        i 

Kobijuma,  160                                   ^H 

^^1 

^H                                  Ktu-pitu,  route  to,  530 

Koksar,  route  to,  536                        ^H 

^H 

^B                                  K&rzok,  304,  S4H>,  307                                     : 

Koli,  450                                                  1 

^^1 

|H                                  _^  niute  to,  538 

Kolli,  ruute  to,  520                                   J 

^^1 

r                                      Kablimir,  positiou  of,  161 

Koiwdif  a  police  oQicer                      ^^m 

^^1 

,  size  of,  162. 

Kiar  caste,  44,  55                            ^H 

1 

-,  lake  fiirm&iy  ooveriug,  20? 

Kretuin  caste,  425,  427                     ^H 

p  Lialory  of,  Iti 

Kuartlu,  364                                      ^H 

,  acquired  by  Gulab  8inght2J„ 

Kueuluu  plains,  336,  344,  346          ^H 

,  roiiU-a  to^^24-528_  "^ 

Kugrikng,  329                                    ^H 

,  fti>i>roacirtoJ32n^— -- 

,  cliioalfi  '>f,jjjl 

KuluDg,  route  to,  537                        ^H 

Kullea,  route  to.  533                        ^H 

,  barveatB  in »  172 

Kuuilhel,  route  to.  535                     ^H 

,  oeneaa  of,  554 

Kimzalwan,  394                               ^^1 

,  people  of^lT^j  17R 

,  routo  to,  528,  530                     ^H 

Kuru,  route  to,  530                          ^^M 

,  Pandits  of^  171;; 

Kutaklik,  toule  to,  540                    ^H 

,  boata  of,  181 

Kyaui,  320                                         ^H 

,  governor  of,  497 

,  former  goveriiora  of,  18 

KjaDg,  316                                       ^H 

KjongduQif  904                               ^H 

Kxisbmiri  womeu,  182 

^— ,  route  to,  538                           ^H 

^H 

^B                                    prters,  144 

^H                                  kogottgc,  4G6 

^^1 

^^1 

^H 

^^1 

^V                                    vocabularv  516 

^^1 

^1                                    Eoahmina  tit  Bttailarwali,  105 

La  mbetanX  F^  ^M 
Lacbaloug  Pasa,  route  to,  537  ^^H 
Laddkh,  Central,  262                       ^M 

^^1 

^m                                     in  Kii^btvvar,  118 

^H 

^1                                   iu  Uilgit,  433 

^^1 

^B                                    Kutbai.  routo  to,  528                                 '^^ 

,  oeu»ua  or,  55i                           ^H 

^^1 

^H                                  Kjit{^ur»,  372 

^H 

^H                                    Kipchung,  531 

^H 

^m                                   Kbaibnri  6aate,  170 

,  conqueit^d  by  the  Dograa,  10_^^n 

^^1 

H                                   EhalHi,  232 

^^1 

^H                                   ,  route  to,  539 

Ladaklua.  238,  230 

^H 

^M                                      Khnniba  RactN  242 

Ldike  formerly  covering  Eaahmur,  207     * 

^H 

^H                                   Kbapalu,  routo  to,  5311' 

^^1 

^^M                                   ATiiT,  jtiiigIo-grast4^  20 

^H 

^H                                     Khar  (in  Ttbetaii),  Tort 

deptisita  at  Skardu,  364                   J 

|Hl1 

■r                                    Kbarbu,  231 

Lakes ;  ^taroiii  Sor.  80                     ^m 

1 

1 1                                     1  rout©  to,  532 

Lakes;  Kalli  Kund,  101 

Machipum,  176                                                        ^^^H 

madu  by  lurnlfllips  at  Hainiiri,  13+ 

Machipuria  cblAo,  170                                                 ^^^^H 

■:  Sum  Sar,  202 

Mad,  312                                                                       ^^^H 

^;  Nil  Bar,  203 

Mudhopur,  route  to,  534                                              ^^^^| 

;  Nandan  gar,  203 

]^laharaja  of  Kadhmir,  title  of,  2                                 ^^^^H 

'iDnl,  1G5,  186 

Maidan,  plain                                                                     ^H 

^;MiinnsBn!,  Ib7 

Maira,  route  to,  527                                                         ^H 

:  Wftlar,  166 

Maiya,  311                                                                       ^^^H 

;  Salt  Lake  (or  TBO-K»r),  292,  299 

- — -,  routa  to.  543                                                       ^^^^H 

;  Panbuk,  2i*3,  208 

Malik  caste,  58                                                             ^^^H 

:  TBomoriri,  SOI 

Maiik^h&U,  routes  to,  539-541                                 ^^^H 

r  Tso  KyiigUftr,  308 

Man,  326                                                                     ^^^^1 

;  Pangkong,  317 

Man  Sur,  89                                                            ^^^^^H 

on  Lingzhithftn^,  BSS 

— -  00  the  Kuenlun  plains,  348 

Man  Singh,  11                                                          ^^^^^H 

Manas  Bal  lake,  167  ^^^^H 
- — ,  Biibmerged  temple  in,  208                          ^^^^^^^| 

by  the  Baahu  glacbr,  3li'J 

;  Jurri  Tbo,  372 

Mandarllk,  route  to,  540                                       ^^^^H 

on  Deosai.  378,  380 

Mandl  of  Juminoo,  ti3                                                  ^^^^^H 

— —  made  by  Tarahing  glacier,  401 

Miingal  Dev  Port,  95                                                   ^^^^^| 

nuKle  bv  landHlip  at  BawiiTtji.  417 

mi*dc»    by  glaciers    in    Gilgit    hver 

Miin^'la  Fort,  40,  95                                                     ^^^1 

Maul,  259                                                                       ^^H 

basin,  420 

Manjere,  roate  to,  534                                                    ^^^^H 

XaM,  a  hundred  thousand 

Mankof  (RainkoO.  85                                                           ^H 

Lakpa/jWaak,  120 

Mmina  (Dogri),   ebooting-atage,    aame  an                ^^^^1 

j  in  Pa-Yar,  133 

Machan                                                                           ^^^^1 

,  at  Atttor.  403 

Haiusera,  route  to,  528  ^^^H 
Map  of  India,  474                                                       ^^^H 

lillpftTii,  route  to,  530 

Ldtwt^  a  Buddhist  rn&nk,  25G 

-^,  Snow,  481                                                          ^^^H 

Limakyent,  route*  to,  540 

^»  Race.  468                                                          ^^^H 

lAmayurii,  231 

,  Language,  491                                                 ^^^H 

,  routes  to.  532,  536 

Landar,  route  to,  524 

,  Faitb,  492                                                       ^^^H 

— ^,  Politicnl,  493                                                    ^^^1 

Longosga  diagram,  iGa 

-,  General,  474                                                        ^^^H 

- — Map,  491 

Map«  of  the  Great  Trigonometrical  Surrey,              ^^^^| 

Languages,  462 

iaiMjrwr,  largo  monkey,  157 

Larii  Lari  Pass,  route  to.  524 

Mapanun,  routes  to,  529,  530                                    ^^^^1 

l^lurbal  Pas9,  route  to,  532                                         ^^^B 

Iflwrence,  Sir  Henry,  20,  22 

Murtj  (Kaahmiri),   plain   or  open    ralley               ^^^^1 

Leh,  235-237 

among  the  mouMtains,  218                                        ^^^^H 

,  routt-B  to,  532-543 

Margan  Paas,  201                                                       ^^^M 

Range,  2*51,  272,  313 

BlarT.  mute  to,  527                                                        ^^^H 

LeitnfT,  Dr„  at  fiilgit,  449,  note 

Marrnots,  379                                                                   ^^^H 

' ,  Dr.,  on  Dinlistan,  422,  iilH 

Murori  E»f,  446                                                             ^^H 

LingzhitkBtig,  33C 

Marriage  of  the  Mahoraja'a  daughter,  70                   ^^^H 

J  clEinatt!  of,  337 

Klusiiuik  Faaii,  327                                                         ^^^H 

,  vegetatioa  of,  352 

— ,  route  to,  542                                                             ^H 

,  former  lake  in,  339,  347.  352 

Alaotiij,  route  to,  530                                                           ^H 

.  routfi  to,  542 

Matayan,  225                                                                         ^M 

Lohatig,  routo  to,  534 

,  route  ix),  531                                                             ^H 

Lokzhiing,  route  to,  543 

Matbrii  DiLa,  438                                                                 ^M 

mountaiuB,  342 

Mazenu  Paas,  398                                                                  ^H 

Loliib.  189 

Mechuhoi  glacier,  198  ^1 
ftledlicott,  M.  B.,  on  the  Middle  Mountain                        ^^M 

Lori,72 

lai  (looee),  blanket,  wmp 

region,  97  note                                                               ^^^^B 

Lukung,  320 

Migb  casif},  44,  55,  56,  129                                         ^^^1 

-J  route  to,  541 

Miat'i,  meaning  of  the  word,  48  nott                            ^^^^H 

Mian  caifte,  46,  48,  49                                                   ^^^H 

M. 

Mluli  Sahih,  title  of  the  MaharBJa's  eldest  sou               ^^^M 

Middle  Mountains,  dQ                                               ^^^M 

Machaloxo,  routae  to,  537,  538,  543,  544 

,  climate  of,  97,  98                                                ^^^H 

Mnchan,  «hfx>ting-8tege,  veum  aa  Munm 

;  vei:etation  on,  97                                              ^^^^| 

Mftchcl,  136 

-,  cultivation  on,  97,  112^  IIS                              ^^^H 

— — ,  route  to,  535 

,  inhabitantB  of,  106                                           ^^^H 

■ 

^H 
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Middle  Mountains,  west  of  the  Chinib,  136 
AfiAnidndar^  gucBt-jceeper,  host 
Minnwar  (by  Gllgit),  routes  to,  528,  529 
Mininarg,  HOtj 
MLr,  route  t.),  524 
Mir  Ghazi,  ilH 
Mir  Wall,  137,  451 
Mimk,  3'2(> 
Mifpur,  94 

,  ground  ftt,  fl8 

,  route  to,  526 

MUary  boryini^  place 
Malftl  Mot.f  42'j 
Monuaterica  in  Ltidakb,  251 
Moutgomerie,  Col.,  on  rormer  glaciers,  220 

,  Ool.j  on  InduB  fl(«Kd^  410 

Moraino  ofTarahiuK  glacier,  400 
Moraiuea,  old^  in  Middle  Mountain  region, 

lt>l 

j  on  Panjikl  roogo,  203 

,  at  Soiiiumarg,  220 

■,  in  Nuljiu*  277 

,  in  Zanskar,  282 

— — ,  in  Rui>sliu,  2!)d 

-,  at  Lukung,  327,  328 

,  at  gkiirdu,  364 

,  in  Bondu,  372 

• ,  on  Deoeai,  378 

Motikolu,  route  to^  535 
Muj^'hal  MaidaUt  route  to,  532 
Muliainraadan  cou version  of  the  Kialitwftr 

Riij.i,  119 
Muliamniadnntam  iji  LjKiakl^,  350  ^ 

among  the  Dards,  429 

MnhnmmadanR,  boundary  oj 
"TSTuE  Imarj,  fSTpTSD      ^ 
Muns^ii,  writer 
Afitqtddimi,  village  headman 
Marree,  see  Marl 
Muiihkin,  route  to,  528 
Mustagh  Pass,  371 
Muzufarabad,  route  to,  S28 
Mjricaria  (buah),  227 


Nag-devta^  serpent-god,  130 
Nagw,  447,  457 

^1  route  to,  5'SJ 

Magham,  145 

Nai  caste,  44,  55 

Iiaib-i'Ziki\    the    civil    offippT    seoond  in 

charge  of  a  Zila*  or  district,  an  assistant 

coram  iasiouer 
Haki^  n  ravine 
Namika  Pm«,  231 

,  routD  to,  532 

Namtie,  route  to,  536 

Nandan  Sar  (lako  and  paas),  203 

Nanga  Pnrbiit,  lOt,  400 

Nar,  route  to,  524 

Niirbu  Sumdn,  muto  to,  538 

Xwrh,  route  to,  539 

Nnsiro  garden,  168 


Nalhu  Shah,  429,  437 

Nalhu  Shah  killed,  440 

Naubug,  191 

Nauj^uni,  route  to,  529 

Nauroz,  70 

NausUahra  (near  Bhimbor),  92 

,  route  to,  525 

(near  BuLrainulAX  route  to,  527 

Nautch  (AacAX  a  dance 

iVtij.ir,  pn'sont  to  a  superior 

Nazim  garki,  route  to,  524 

Nidar,  312 

Nil  Sar  (lake).  203 

Ximu  (in  Cetitml  Ladakh),  route  U\  53S] 

Nimu  (by  Kop^hu),  312 

,  route  to,  53t<,  543 

Nira,  route  to,  536 

Pubs,  536 

Nisohu,  route  to,  542 
Niiihat  garden,  187 
Nuhrii.  272 

^  divisions  of,  273  note 

,  high  peaks  in,  278 

Nttn  Kun,  198 

JViLr  Biikhsh,  a  Muhammadan  sect, 

Norlo,  2«J8 

— ,  rout©  to,  582 

O. 

Oak,  101,  159 

Obbard,  J.,  on  Indus  floods,  419,  420 
Olting  Thang,  route  to,  531 
Ommancv,  C»pt.,  on  thu  Chilaala,  426 
Outer  Hills,  27 

,  Eaatern  Division,  31 

,  Western  Division,  35 

,  climate  of,  40 

,  various  places  in,  83 


Papah.  282 

,  route  to,  236 

Pirfnr,  125 

-^— ,nuine  of,  125 

,  boundu  of,  125 

■ ,  climate  of,  126 

liiiitoiy,  129 

Fiu/iirl  vocabulary,  516 

Parfu,  85  J 

Pdrjatna  (pyjamo),  trowacrs,  drawen 

Kf^/rt  (pf^jtf'X  ttirbun 

PahitT,  mountain,  27 

Pfi/i«r«,  nioiinUiiiieer 

Pufiari  race,  7,  l'l6 

— < —  dialect:^,  46»i 

Pahl^iiii  Ruhttdur,  437 

Pakom,  433 

Pakra,  route  to,  540 

Pal  cBste^  58,  85,  155 

Palampur,  routes  to,  536,  544 

Palus,  459 

Pampur,  UtS 

Paiuzftl,  329 


^^^                         ^^^^B 

I 

Pan  Draa,  225 

Poahiana,  93,  158 

^^H 

-,  name  r>f,  226  note 

— ,  roiite  to,  525 

^^^^^1 

P&ngatae,  route  to,  536 

Prntt,  Archde-ictm,  on  floods,  421 

^^^^^H 

ParjgknnK  \uke^  317 

Pro-Aryan  races,  55,  107,  182,  427 

^^^^H 

,  water  of,  319 

Prungul,  route  to,  534 

^^^^^1 

■ ,  beaches  of,  321 

Pud,  route  to,  534 

^^^^^H 

- — ,  depth  of,  323 

Pugft.  310 

^^^H 

,  origin  of,  323 

,  TOutea  to,  538,  543 

^^^^H 

— —  ridge  of  mountainaj  325 

Puijree  (pagri),  turbun 

^^H 

Pommik,  xoule  to.  539 

Puknrkof,  routes  to,  528,  529 

^^1 

PftBjttl  mountain^  202                                      ; 

Puk  hun,  route  to,  537 

^H 

Pamng  Paaa,  538 

Punch,  94 

^H 

J'artjant^  Hunilred,  a siibordmate  adminis- 

 river,  38 

^H 

trative  subdivision  of  a  country 

-^  rajftHhlf)  of,  497 

^^^^H 

PariTida  (boat),  IHl 

-,  route  to,  526 

^^^^1 

Parkuta,  route  to,  531 

Punmi,  410 

^^^^^1 

PariiiaudQl,  88 

a. 

^^^^^H 

Pashm^  or  pashma,  tlie  Boft  undiiT-wooI  of 

^^H 

the  ^oat,  aud  of  other   hair)   animals, 

QUBBCUS  DEMICABFITOUA,  101 

^H 

tliJit  forma,  in  the  wintc  r 

^^1 

Pasiunlna,  the  textile    fabric    made   from 

B. 

^^1 

pashm 

TltrKif^p,  4RA 

^^B 

Paakim,  230 
Patan,  route  to,  528 

HflYwi,  r.l*«nfi«»tirtn  nf   « 

^^1 

Races:  Dogra,7,  43                                         * 

^^ 

Patbtkiis  (  =  AfKhiina)  in  Kashmir,  18 

:  Chlbhftli,  7,  57 

^^H 

Patbiiil  caste,  fe7 

:  Pohari,  7,  UKJ 

^^1 

:  Gftddl,  107 

^H 

KMia 

:  GujiiT.  109 

^^1 

Putsalatig^  344 

:  Kiishmiri,  7,  174,  178 

^H 

Patifio,  rotite  to,  537 

:  Dard,  7,  423 

^^1 

VKttu  (putto«>),  homeipun  woollen  cloth, 

:  Tibetan,  7,  238 

^H 

106 

:  Ladikhi,  7,  238,  239 

^^1 

Pauni,  route  to,  524 

:  Balti,  7,  238,  356 

^^1 

PenciJ-cedare  at  Himis  Sbukp*,  233 

-:  Champa,  7,  238,  241 

:  Khamba,  242 

^H 

Persian  language,  use  of,  470 

^H 

Petgam,  route  to,  535 

r  Prc-Aryan.  55,  107,  182,  427 

^^1 

Phalma,  mute  to,  5:t6 

liahlA,  route  to,  537 

^^1 

Phayang,  235 

Rahnmt,  Wiizir,  447 

^H 

Phiraa  Btream,  301 

Kajaori,  or  Kampur,  92,  154 

^^1 

Phnbrang,  328 

-^,  route  to,  152,  525,  526 

^^1 

Phmsea  in  R&mbftnl  and  Bhad:«rwftbi»  522 

^-^,  rajns  of,  9,  165 

^H 

Phulai  (Acacia  modeata),  31,  41 

Kajdiangnn  Pasa,  529 

^^1 

Phutakea,  route  to,  530 

HajpulB,  45 

^^^^^ 

Picea  Wt  bbiauft,  99 

— — ,  MjibnTnuiatlan,  58 

^^^^^H 

Pinas  eictlea,  m,  103,  112,  373,  398 

Itamban,  114 

^^^^^H 

^Gcrardiami,  127,  4fH 

,  rmte  to^  524 

^^1 

longifolia  (chl/),  42,  U2 

Rambnni  vooabulaiy»  516 

^H 

Pli\  meaning  of  word,  157 

- — '  phraaoB,  522 

^^1 

Pir  Panjal  <paKB),  158 

liaroghai,  405,  528 

^^1 

,  route  to,  525 

Ramko^  (MiiiikoO,  85 

^^^^H 

Pitak,  2^5 

Riimnagar,  85 

^^^^^H 

,  route  to,  532 

Eampur  (Kiijaori),  92,  154 

^^^^^H 

Piun,  route  to,  539 

Eamaay,  Professor  A.  C.  on  rrick  baaiiifl. 

^H 

Piyaa,  route  to,  535 

203                                                 ^^ 

^^1 

Plain  of  the  Panjttb,  26 

,  on  glacial  areurauJationa,  401 

^H 

in  front  of  the  hillij,  28 

Rarasri,  route  to,  524 

^^1 

Plan  of  the  bocik,  24 

Ranas,  130 

^^H 

Plateau  of  Dfo^ai,  3715 

Rn^d^l^  Singh,  MaharnjJi,  23 

^H 

Plateftu^  of  Kashmir  (Karewas),  167 

Ruujit  Dev,  Rajji  of  Juniimw,  10 

^H 

^—  of  Lftdakh,  331 

Ranjlt  Kingh,  Maharajji,  12 

^^H 

Politiail  mup,  193 

Rivrity  of  the  air,  290 

^^B 

Polo,  game  of,  380 

Rurii,  route  to,  527 

^H 

Polyandry  in  Ladikli,  250 

Ratfto  ridge,  138,  204 

J 
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Ralnn  Pir  (paw)  157,  525 

Ilfitanuofra/iftr,  131,  182 

lint  In,  398 

itavi  river,  534 

RawHl  FiuUi,  route  to,  528 

Rnzllmt,  route  to,  529 

KMjMilJics  in  Dardiatan,  457,  460 

li' M^hcB  luoutoQUtes (probfthlo)  at  St-oji,  101 

ici  IJlintna,  130 

on  l*anjal  range,  203 

-^—  at  S<mamarK,  220 
— ^  in  Nubrii,  270 
— «  on  Deoeai,  378 
Rom  caate,  425  note 
Bondti,  371 
— —  village,  375 

,  taking  of,  by  the  Dogria,  374 

Rong,  271 
Ronu  caate,  425 
Boahau.  route  to,  530 
Rotatig  Pnas,  route  to,  537 
RoateSj_4US-- 

— ,  iJHtonsaa 

fixim  tffoPldna  to  K&Bhmir.  130 

,  Punjab  to  Lntlrtkhj_2j4  Moi 

Ruins,  buriwi.  at  Avfinlipur,  ^m 

Bukcliin,  21H> 

— ,  routo  to,  537 

Rupee,  or  rupey>i  i  tbe  oomman  silver  coin 
of  IndiA.  Tlie  rapee  of  Britisli  India 
ia  ft  little  under  2».  in  valm\  In  tho 
JuniMnxi  and  Kaehuuir  territoritai  tho 
common  coin  ia  the  cMki  rrijfxv,  whioh  litis 
varied  in  value  from  i^  to  i%  of  tho 
British  nappe,  that  ia  from  10  annM  to 
8  aimfu»:  there  ha«  lately  been  iisaued 
ft  newdhilki  of  more  ronstaut  value — 
W  of  ft  British  nipee.  There  ia  aUo  an 
older  coin— the  llari  Hin^bl  rupee — 
whoae  value  ia  pcrmnuently  8  auoaa. 
The  British  rupee  k  alao  currciit  iu  the 
TerriUjriea. 

Bti^uhn,  285 

— =,  cliioAte  (^f,  28^ 

,  trade  of,  288 

S. 

SiB^t  route  to,  540 

8ahib-i-iihL\  tho  civil  officer  in  charge  of  a 
rite*,  or  district,  a  deputy  oonimhiaioncr. 
Saha  caste,  58 
Saidabad,  91 

. ,  route  to,  525 

Pair,  70 
Raira,  526 
Salt  lake,  292 

,  fi>rnKr  great  height  of,  233 

,  origin  of,  2y5 

,  gHlt  deposited  from,  299 

Saniarii,  94 

Banib&l,  Toute  to,  528,  530 

Baui^cha,  202 

Sanger,  ronte  to.  635 

Sani,  route  to,  536 


Sanja  Paad,  510 

8anJiho,  ronte  to,  535 

8aniiar,  52tj 

8aut  8ingh,  441 

&ir,  lake 

S&r-i-hauz-i-Khoja,  route  to,  538 

Sanu'^  nr  Sart'i^  a  re^t-hooae 

Sarae  of  Bliitubar,  90 

of8aidAhad,91 

—  of  NauBbahra,  92 

of  Changaa.  92 

of  Rftjaori,  93 

of  Thanna,  93 

of  PoflhiaIu^  93 

of  'Aliahail,  93 

of  Dul^chi,  94 

—^  of  Hirpur,  l>4 

of  Hhahjtituarg,  94 

of  Kohnpur,  94 

8archii,  niutc  to,  537 

Stinu't,  an  inlhited  akin  a»r*d  to  swim  on 

Saroin  Bar,  SI* 

- — ,  route  to,  533 

SafBingnr  Pnsn,  378 

— -,  mute  to,  530 

Bnaer  Puan,  540 

Saapul,  268 

,  rtiuto  to,  532 

^utl,  tbo  rite  of  widow-huming, 

wh*>  gi^ea  Keraelf  up  to  tho  rite,  51, 
Sa*rar,  a  trooper,  a  rider 
8azlii,  459 
Schlagintweit,  A.,  journey  to  Kaabgliv, 

,  route  of,  548 

BeetreaiQ,  406 
Sections,  499 
Seojl,  100 

—  Pftsa,  533 
Serpent-god,  130 
Seval  Dhar,  102 
Slijulra,  ronte  t«>,  528 
Sha^itila,  routes  to,  539,  541,  543,  544 
ShtLhjumarg,  94 
Bhakaiot,  route  to,  530 
Bhalamar  garden,  187 
Shalun,  165 
ShdmHrn'f,  awning 

BlmmB-ud-Din,  king  of  Kashmir,  16 
Shapej'an,  IGO 

,  routes  to,  524,  525 

Shiirgol,  230 

_,  route  to,  532 

Sliarot,  410 

8haw,  R.  B,,  travels  of,  333 

SiinwI-wmTera  of  Bhadarwah,  105 

of  Kflshinir.  170 

Shiiy..k  river,  273,  275,  540 
SbeoHor  (lake),  378 
Bher,  410,411,448 
5/iiAfirf,  a  hunter,  a  Bportsmaii 
Sbigar,  365 
Bhikari  boat,  181 
Shin  eaate,  425,  428 
Bhinglung,  route  to,  541 
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SMvdwara,  a  Hindu  temple  mtyred  to  the 

Bultaopur  (in  Kulu),  route  to,  537                         ^^^^| 

god  Shiv 

Sum  Har  (lake),  202                                                    ^^^H 

Slior  Jilf>ab,  routes  to,  541,  M2 

Stinido,  routea  to,  537,  541                                        j^^^^H 

Sliuja' ul^Mulk,  in  Kiahtwar,  121 

Sniakiei,  route  to,  537                                             ^^^^H 

Sliandur  Paaa,  530 

Suran,  route  to,  526                                                  ^^^H 

Sigas.  4  GO 

Suru,  route  to,  535                                                     ^^^H 

Sikandar  (Butehikan),  King  of  KaahmiTt  17 

Syalam,  154                                                             ^^H 

Bikhbacii,  route  to,  530 

,  route  to,  525                                                  ^^^H 

Bikh  goveraons  of  Kaahmir,  18 

^^^^^1 

Eikha  at  Jmnmoo^  U 

^^H 

—  in  Kaahmir,  18 

Taqhak,  544                                                           ^^^^M 

^—,  iheix  treaty  with  the  Britiah,  20 

Tuhsil^  an  ad mini^trati vo  di viaoti ,  a  portion            ^^^^| 

in  Afltor,  403 

of  a  District                                                          ^^^H 

in  Gilgit,  437 

TahsilJat',  the  civil  officer  in  charge  of  a           ^^^^M 

,  Bettlementei  of,  60 

^^^M 

Simlm  rout©  to,  53« 

Tainyar,  route  to.  544                                                ^^^^H 

Bind  valley,  214 

Takht  bill,  186                                                        ^^^H 

Singiil,  411 

Takkuiig,  322                                                             ^^^H 

,  rout©  to,  530 

7'tJ/v^ar,  a  awoid                                                          ^^^^H 

Singhe  Paaft,  536 

Tandali,  route  to»  527                                            ^^^^1 

Siugpur,  route  to,  582 

Tangir,  459                                                                 ^^^H 

8iri,  124 

Taoktae,  327.  334                                                    ^^^M 

- — ,  mate  to,  535 

,  route  to,  541                                                    ^^^^^| 

Birinagar,  183 

Tarkuli,  route  to,  531                                                ^^^H 

^^,  name  o^  183 

Tanhing,  399                                                           ^^^H 

.  envixona  of»  185 

Tariitde,  routes  to,  532,  538                                      ^^^H 

Simii,  route  to.  539 

Toabgam,  route  to,  531                                                ^^^^H 

Sivalik  chain  of  hills,  27 

Taabigoug,  route  to,  543                                            ^^^H 

Skardu,  3fiO 

Tatakuli  (mouutain),  205                                        ^^^H 

,  ronle  to,  530,  538,  539 

Tavi  river,  29                                                            ^^^^H 

,  lake  beds  of,  364 

,  upper  vallev  of,  99                                         ^^^^H 

—  conquered  by  the  Dogmei,  13,  3C2 

(MiDawor),  30                                                   ^^^H 

Skirhichim,  267 

,  Teg  Bingb,  Baja  of  Kiahtwar,  120                          ^^^H 

— ~,  route  to,  539 

Territory,  size  of  the,  3                                            ^^^^H 

Slavery  in  Durdiatan,  450,  461 

,  dividouB  of  the,  497                                        ^^^H 

Snow,  liniita  of,  4H2 

ThaiD,  route  to,  534                                               ^^^M 

,  duration  of,  483 

Thajwaz,  218,  220                                                   ^^H 
Thak,459                                                                ^^^H 

,  perpetual,  484.  485 

in  the  Pnnjub,  482  note 

Thakar  caate,  44,  50,  55,  129                                 ^^H 

beds,  353,  488 

Thakami,  a  woman  of  tho  Thakar  caate                ^^^^H 

" —  map,  481 

Tbaldat,  343,  344                                                    ^^^H 

Sokpo  invaders  of  Lodikb,  233 

,  route  to,  543                                                   ^^^^1 

Sonamarg,  218,  221 

Tholicha,  404,  459                                                   ^^^M 

-t  name  of,  218  note 

Thawi^  a  polire  station                                              ^^^^1 

,  route  to,  531 

Thanaddr^  a  police-officer  in  charge  of  a            ^^^^1 

Bopur,  167 

■latioQ.     In  these  territorioa  the  word             ^^^^M 

Spanmik,  326 

is,  or  was,  sonietiiues  uaed  for  one  who            ^^^^^| 

Spiti,  538 

had   tho    maungemout   of  a    tract    of           ^^^^H 

8pnicc-flr,  99,  373 

oouiitry                                                                 ^^^^^1 

Stakpila  (pass),  378,  530 

Tliaudtipanl.  153                                                       ^^^H 

Stitiatical  Tnblea,  553 

-,  route  to,  525                                                   ^^^^| 

Strachey,  CoJ.  H.,  on  THomoriri,  302 

Thanna,  93,  150                                                         ^^^H 

,  Col.  H.t  on  ico-bcds,  3  J3 

,  routes  t<>,  525,  526                                          ^^^H 

Strachey,  Uen.  R.,  on  enow-lino,  485 

TMr  { =  dbar),  ridge  of  grotmd                              ^^^^H 

Subtly  viceroy,  17 

Tharu,  235                                                                   ^^^1 

SObadar,  see  Subft 

Theolmld,  W.,  jun.,  on  Tsiuorlri,  302                      ^^^^| 

Sachet  Singh.  12 

^^H 

SiogbJ  Raja,  at  liamnagar,  8G 

Thompson,  Dr.,  nn  Skardu,  359.  364                       ^^^H 

Bingh,  death  of,  20 

Thondbe,  routo  to,  536                                             ^^^^M 

Singh,  buruiug  of  tho  wivea  of,  51 

Thugji,  route  to,  538,  543                                       ^^^H 

Sudan  caste,  58 

Thur,459                                                                   ^^H 

Suket,  routes  to,  539,  540,  642 

Tibet,  cbaraotor  of,  224                                           ^^^H 

Snknes,  routo  to,  535 

Tibetan  Hace,  aubdiviaiooa  of,  238                         ^^^H 

BuJtiin  Chuahkuin,  route  to,  540 

language,  469                                                 ^^^^H 
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Ticftr,  routes  to,  539,  544 

TikBe»  route  to,  541 

Tilel,  395 

Timber-catching  on  the  Cbinab,  148 

Timi^giiiii,  233 

,  routes  to,  582,  538 

7V?>rti,  a  horee'B  noie-bag 
Togluug  Paas,  28« 

,  routes  to,  537,  538 

Jw,  Eupborhift  pentagoiiR 
Tmde,  amount  of,  5r»5 
Tragbftl,  3y4 

,  routes  to,  628,  530 

Tniluuie  family.  435 

TnTellidg  in  thf  Hitnalayaa,  141 

Treaty  between  8ikbs  and  Uriiialj,  20,  545 

betwoen  Guliib  BinghftiidBrilisb,  21, 

546 

,  Oittuucrcial,  botweon  MulianiJB  of 

Kfiahmir  mtl  BritLsb,  23,  547 
Trebeck  on  tbti  kyang,  316  note 
Trikhtiir,  111 
Troch  fort,  05 

Tromba,  budtwbcftt 

Tiioomeau  of  tl^e  Mahnraja'd  daughter,  78 

Teaka  Pass,  311,  :^  17 

Tsutl,  route  to,  541 

T«imr,  IDO 

T»f>  rriliL«tiiTi)  lake 
Tbo  Kyn^liur,  308 

,  origin  of,  310 

TboIu,  32a 

,  rout«  to,  541 

Taoroorirl,  301 

,  origin  of,  302 

^-^,  depth  of,  304 

Tsothftng,  :J40»341,  343 

,  route  to,  543 

THttltitk,  route  to,  541 

Tup  Diwaii,  route  to,  541 

Turaniiin  fejiluris  of  the  Lodakliis,  239 

Turmik  vulley,  433 

Tuladwftli  kui,  route  tn^  533 

Tutlyalak,  route  to,  539 


Udami-ur,  34,  86 

',  mute  to,  533 

Ujh  river,  29,  30 
UmanPuM,  133 

,  route  to,  536 

TTmbu  (bufcli),  227 
Umdung,  route  to,  538 
Uiiila,  1434 
Upahi,  271 
Uri,  2f>G 

,  mtitca  to,  52  G,  527 

Usar  Bio*-,  route  to,  530 
Utarbain,  88 


Vans  Aomew,  Lieut,  in  Gilgit,  440 
Yedastft  river,  163 
Vebat  river,  163 
Yernag,  route  to,  524 
Voottbularies,  516 

Wahah-jtloah,  route*!  to,  539,  540, 
Wtikljau,  530 
Walar  lake,  ltJ4.  16G 
Wangkringi,  routcto,  532 
WSiogtu,  route  to,  538 
Wnnjam,  route  to,  532 
Wank,  231 

;  route  to,  536 

Waterfall  ntar  Kiahtwar,  117 

in  Bhutiiii,  135 

Winir,  mimiHter  of  titato 
Wild  aaa,  316 


Yak,  domeetic,  288 

,  wild,  352 

Yalcbung,  536 

Yangi  V&aa,  route  to,  541 

Yftiigpa,  route  to,  543 

Yungthaiig,  233 

Yurkaud,  routea  to.  539-544 

Yaahknn  eastc,  425,  427 

Yasin,  roads  to,  458,  530 

Yogma  nauii,  264 

Young.  Col.  Ralph,  in  Gilgit,  440 


ZAiN-DL-AB-n>-DiN,  King  orKoshml 
ifana/uff  the  purt  of  a  house  reae 

the  women 
Zanglu,  route  to,  536 
ZauBkar.  280 

,  climato  of,  283 

■  •  -,  people  of,  284 

,  trade  of,  284 

,  route  to.  536 

Zarra,  2:^6 

Zilii',  an  ftdrainjfttrative  divifiion  of  COl 

a  Distriot 
ZiDgral,  route  to,  541 
Zingziogbftr,  route  to,  53tj 
Zizvphud  jujuba  (IJer),  31,  41 
Zo,*246 

Zojl  La  (pasB),  197,  223,  532 
Zomo,  246 

Zotkuau,  route  to,  528,  530 
Zurauru  Wtizir,  120,  44H,  449 
Zurawar  Singh  conquered  Ladakh, 
in  Pa</ar,  132 
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